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8PBBENT,  NEQUR  InSTAITRATIONEM  N08TRAM  ITT  QUIDDAM  INFI- 
NITUM ET  ULTRA  MORTALS  FIKGANT,  ET  ANIMO  CONCIPIANT  : 
QUUM  REYERA  SIT  INFINITI  BRRORIS  FINIS  ET  TERMINUS  LE- 
GITIMUS. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  following  translation  has  been  undertaken  with  the  hope 
of  rendering  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen  Femun/t  intelligible  to 
the  English  student. 

The  difficulties  which  meet  the  reader  and  the  translator 
of  this  celebrated  work  arise  from  yarious  causes.  Kant  was 
a  man  of  clear,  yigorous,  and  trenchant  thought,  and,  after 
nearly  twelve  years'  meditation,  could  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  his 
own  system.     But  the  Horatian  rule  of 

Verba  praeTisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur, 

will  not  apply  to  him.  He  had  never  studied  the  art  of  ex- 
pression. He  wearies  by  frequent  repetitions,  and  employs  a 
great  number  of  words  to  express,  in  the  clumsiest  way,  what 
could  have  been  enounced  more  clearly  and  distinctiy  in  a 
few.  The  main  statement  in  his  sentences  is  often  over- 
laid with  a  multitude  of  qualifying  and  explanatory  clauses ; 
and  the  reader  is  lost  in  a  maze,  from  which  he  has  great 
difficulty  in  extricating  himself.  There  are  some  passages 
which  have  no  main  verb  ;  others,  in  which  the  author  loses 
sight  of  the  subject  with  which  he  set  out,  and  concludes  with 
a  predicate  regarding  something  else  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  his  argument.  All  this  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Kant, 
as  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Lambert,  took  nearly  twelve 


¥  years  to  escogitate  his  work,  and  only  five  months  to  write  it. 
He  waa  a  German  profeasor,  a  Btudent  of  sohtary  habits, 
and  had  never,  except  on  one  occasion,  been  out  of  Soniga- 
berg.  He  had,  beaideB,  to  propound  a  iiewayetem  of  philoso- 
phy, and  to  enotiace  ideas  that  were  entirely  to  revohitionise 
European  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
excellencies  of  style  in  this  work.  His  expresBion  is  often 
as  precise  and  forcible  us  his  thought ;  and,  in  some  of 
his  notes  especially,  he  Bums  itp,  in  two  or  three  apt  and 
powerful  words,  thoughts  which,  at  other  times,  he  employs 
pages  to  develope.  His  terminology,  which  has  been  so 
violently  denounced,  is  really  of  great  use  in  clearly  deter- 
mining hie  system,  and  in  rendering  its  peculiarities  more  easy 
of  comprehension. 

A  previous  translation  of  the  Kritik  ejcists,  which,  had  it 
been  satisfactory,  would  have  dispensed  with  the  present. 
But  the  translator  had,  evidently,  no  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  German  language,  and  still  less  with  his  subject. 
A  translator  ought  to  be  an  interpreting  intellect  between 
the  author  and  the  reader  ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  only 
interpreting  medium  has  been  the  dictionary. 

Indeed,  Kant's  fate  in  this  country  has  been  a  very  hard 
one.  Misunderstood  by  the  ablest  philosophers  of  the  time, 
illustrated,  esplained,  or  translated  by  the  most  incompetent, — 
it  has  been  his  lot  to  be  either  unappreciated,  misappre- 
hended, or  entirely  neglected.  Dugald  Stewart  did  not 
understand  his  system  of  philosophy — as  he  had  no  proper 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  it ;  Nitsch* 
and  Wilhchf  undertook  to  introduce  him  to  the  English 
philosophical  public  ^  Richardson  and  Haywood  "traduced" 

*  A  Gepersl  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant's  Principles. 
By  F.  A.  Nitsch.    London,  1796. 

t  Willicli's  Elements  of  Kant'a  PhUoaophT,  8vo.  1798. 
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him.  More  recently,  ui  Analysis  of  the  Kritik,  by  Mr. 
Haywood,  has  been  published,  which  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  selection  of  sentences  from  his  own  translation : — a 
mode  of  analysis  which  has  not  served  to  make  the  subject 
more  intelligible.  In  short,  it  may  be  asserted  that  there 
is  not  a  single  English  work  upon  Kant,  which  deserres  to 
be  read,  or  which  can  be  read  with  any  profit,  excepting 
Scrapie's  translation  of  the  **  Metaphysic  of  Ethics."  All  are 
written  by  men  who  either  took  no  pains  to  understand 
Kant,  or  were  incapable  of  understanding  him.* 

The  following  translation  was  begun  on  the  basis  of  a  MS. 
translation,  by  a  scholar  of  some  repute,  placed  in  my  bands  by 
Mr.  Bohn,  with  a  request  that  I  should  rerise  it,  as  he  had 
perceived  it  to  be  incorrect.  After  having  laboured  through 
about  eighty  pages,  I  found,  from  the  numerous  errors  and 
inaccuracies  pervading  it,  that  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  original 
MS.  remained.  I,  therefore,  laid  it  entirely  aside,  and  com- 
menced de  novo.  These  eighty  pages  I  did  not  cancel,  be- 
cause the  careful  examination  which  they  had  undergone, 
made  them,  as  I  believed,  not  an  unworthy  representation  of 
the  author. 

*  It  is  carious  to  observe,  in  all  the  English  works  written  spe- 
cially upon  Kant,  that  not  one  of  his  commentators  ever  ventures,  for  a 
moment,  to  leave  the  words  of  Kant,  and  to  explain  the  subject  he  may 
be  considering,  in  his  own  words.  Nitsch  and  Willich,  who  professed 
to  write  on  Kant's  philosophy,  are  merely  translators ;  Haywood,  even  in 
his  notes,  merely  repeats  Kant;  and  the  translator  of  *'  Beck's  Principles 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy,''  while  pretending  to  give,  in  his  "  Translator's 
Prehce"  his  own  views  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  has  fabricated  his 
Preface  out  'of  selections  from  the  works  of  Kant.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  translator  of  Kant's  '*  Essays  and  Treatises,"  (2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1798.)  This  penon  has  written  a  preface  to  each  of  the  volumes, 
and  both  are  almost  literal  translations  from  difl^rent  parts  of  Kant's 
works.  He  had  tjie  impudence  to  present  the  thoughts  contained  in  them 
as  his  own ;  few  being  then  able  to  detect  the  plagiarism. 
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The  second  edition  of  the  Kritik,  from  which  ail  the  sub- 
sequent ooes  have  been  reprinted  without  alterfttioE,  ia  followed 
in  the  present  translation.  Eflsenkranz,  a  recent  editor,  main- 
tains that  the  author's  first  edition  is  far  superior  to  the 
second ;  and  Schopenhauer  aasertB  that  the  alterations  in  the 
I  second  were  dictated  by  unworthy  motives.  H«  thinks  the 
second  a  Versehlirwabesgerung  of  the  flret;  and  that  the 
changes  made  by  Kant,  "  in  the  weakness  of  old  age,"  have 
rendered  it  a  *'  self- contradictory  and  mutilated  work."  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  able  arguments  brought  forward  by  Scho- 
peuhauer ;  while  the  authority  of  the  elder  Jacobi,  Michelet, 
and  others,  adds  weight  to  his  opinion.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  motives  imputed  to  Kant  could  have  iofluenced 
him  in  the  omission  of  certain  passages  in  the  second  edition, — 
whether  fear  could  have  induced  a  man  of  his  character  to 
retract  the  statements  he  bad  advanced.  The  opinions  he 
expresses  in  many  parts  of  the  second  edition,  in  pages  455— 
■160,  for  example,*  are  not  those  of  a  philosopher  who  would 
surrender  what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  at  the  outcry  of  preju- 
diced opponents.  Nor  are  his  attacks  on  the  "  sacred  doctrines 
of  the  old  dogmatic  philosophy,"  as  Schopenhauer  maintains, 
less  bold  or  vigorous  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  edition. 
And,  finally,  Kant's  own  testimony  must  be  held  to  be  of 
greater  weight  than  that  of  any  number  of  other  philosophers, 
however  learned  and  profound. 

No  edition  of  the  KritUc  is  very  correct.  Even  those  of 
Eosenkranz  and  Schubert,  and  Modes  and  Baumann,  contain 
errors  which  reflect  somewhat  upon  the  care  of  the  editors.  But 
the  common  editions,  as  well  those  printed  during,  as  after 
Kant's  life-time,  are  exceedingly  bad.  One  of  these,  the  "third 
edition  improved,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1791,"  swarms  with 
errors,  at  once  misleading  and  annoying. — Rosenkranz  has 
*  Of  the  present  traaslstion. 
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made  a  number  of  yery  happy  conjectural  emendations,  the 
accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  doubted. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  it  has  been  found 
requisite  to  coin  one  or  two  new  philosophical  terms,  to  repre- 
sent those  employed  by  Kant.  It  was,  of  course,  almost  im- 
possible to  ti^slate  the  Kritik  with  the  aid  of  the  philoso- 
phical Yocabuiary  at  present  used  in  England.  But  these  new 
expressions  have  been  formed  according  to  Horace's  maxim — 
parch  detorta.  Such  is  the  verb  intuite  for  aruehauen  ;  the 
manifold  in  intuition  has  also  been  employed  for  daa  Mannig* 
faltige  der  Anschauung,  by  which  Kant  designates  the  varied 
contents  of  a  perception  or  intuition.  Kant's  own  terminology 
has  the  merit  of  being  precise  and  consistent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  metaphysics — ^whatever  his  estimate  of  the 
utility  of  such  discussions, — the  value  of  Kant's  work,  as  an 
instrument  of  mental  discipline,  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  If 
the  present  translation  contribute  in  the  least  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  cultivation,  if  it  aid  in  the  formation 
of  habits  of  severer  and  more  profound  thought,  the  translator 
will  consider  himself  well  compensated  for  his  arduous  and 
long-protracted  labour. 

J.  M.  D.  M. 
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Htjkas'  reason,  in  one  sphere  of  its  cognition,  is  called  upon 
to  consider  questions,  which  it  cannot  decline,  as  they  are 
presented  by  its  own  nature,  but  which  it  cannot  answer,  as 
they  transcend  every  faculty  of  ^he  mind. 

It  falls  into  this  difficulty  without  any  fault  of  its  own.  It 
begins  with  principles,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
field  of  experience,  and  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  which  are, 
at  the  same  time,  insured  by  experience.  With  these  principles 
it  rises,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature,  to  ever 
higher  and  more  remote  conditions.  But  it  quickly  discovers 
that,  in  this  way,  its  labours  must  remain  ever  incomplete, 
because  new  questions  never  cease  to  present  themselves  ;  and 
thus  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  principles 
which  transcend  the  region  of  experience,  while  they  are 
regarded  by  common  sense  without  distrust.  It  thus  falls  into 
confusion  and  contradictions,  from  which  it  conjectures  the 
presence  of  latent  errors,  which,  however,  it  is  unable  to  dis- 
cover, because  the  principles  it  employs,  transcending  the  I 
Umits  of  experience,  cannot  be  tested  by  that  criterion.  HhA^ 
arena  of  these  endless  contests  is  called  Metaphysic. 

Time  was,  when  she  was  the  queen  of  all  the  sciences ;  and, 
if  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  she  certainly  deserves,  so  far 
as  regards  the  high  importance  of  her  object-matter,  this  title 
of  honour.  Now,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  heap  coiv- 
tempt  and  scorn  upon  her  ;  and  the  matron  mourns,  forlorn 
and  forsaken,  like  Hecuba, 

"  Modo  maxima  rerum, 
Tot  generis,  natisque  potens    .     .    . 
Nunc  trahor  exul,  inops.''  * 

At  first,  her  government,  under  the  administration  of  the 

*  Ovid,  Metamorphoses. 
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dogmatists,  was  an  absolute  deipotism.     But,  as  tlie  legialntiTe 

coutinued  to  show  traces  of  the  ancient  barbaric  rule,  her 

empire  gradually  broke  up,  and  intestine  wars  introduced  the 

reign  of  anarckij ;  while  tlie  sceptics,  like  nomadic  tribes,  who 

hate  a  permanent  habitation  and   settled  mode   of  living, 

attacked  from  time  to  time  those  who  had  orgajiised  them- 

I      selves  into  civil  com  inanities.     But  their  number  was,  very 

I      happily,  small ;  and  thus  they  could  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to 

'      the  exertions  of  thoae  who  persisted  in  raising  new  edifices, 

although  on  no  settled  or  uniform  plan.     In  recent  times  the 

I  hope  dawned  upon  us  of  seeing  those  disputes  settled,  aud  the 

J   legitimacy  of  her  claims  established  by  a  kind  ot  physialogy  of 

C>  the  human  understanding — that  of  the  celebrated  Locke.    Bat 

it  wag  found  that, — although  it  was  affirmed  that  this  so-called 

queen  corild  not  refer  her  descent  to  any  higher  source  than 

that  of  common  experience,  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 

brought    suspicion  on  her   claims, — as  this  genealogy   was 

incorrect,  she  persisted  in  the   advancement  of  her   claims 

to  sovereignty.     Thus  metaphysics  necessarily  fell  back  into 

the  antiquated  and  rotten  constitution  of  dogmatism,  and  again 

became  obnoxious  to  the  contempt  from  which  efforts  had  been 

made  to  save  it.     At  present,  as  all  methods,  according  to  the 

general  persuasion,  have    been  tried    in  vain,    there   reigns 

nought  but  weariness  and  complete  itidi^erentiem — the  mother 

of  chaos  and  night  in  the  scientiAc  world,  but  at  the  same 

time  the  source  of,  or  at  least  the  prelude  to,  the  re-creation  and 

reinstallation  of  a  science,  when  it  has  fallen  into  confusion, 

obscurity,  and  disuse  from  ill-directed  effort. 

For  it  is  in  reality  vain  to  profess  indifference  in  regard  to  such 
inquiries,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be  inditfereut  to  humanity. 
Besides,  these  pretended  indifferentists,  however  much  they 
may  try  to  disguise  themselves  by  the  assumption  of  a  populnr 
style  and  by  changes  on  the  language  of  the  schools,  un- 
avoidably fall  into  metaphysical  declarations  and  propositions, 
wliicb  they  profess  to  regard  with  so  much  contempt.  At 
the  same  time,  this  indifi"erence,  which  has  arisen  in  the  world 
of  science,  and  which  relates  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
we  should  wish  to  see  destroyed  the  last,  is  a  phenomenon  that 
well  deserves  our  attention  and  reflection.  It  is  plainly  not 
the  effect  of  Uie  levity,  but  of  the  matured  juilgment*  of  the 
*  We  ver;  often  liear  compUints  of  the  shnliowncsa  of  tlie  present  age.. 
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age,  which  refases  to  he  any  longer  entertained  with  illusory  I 
knowledge.  It  \b,  in  fact,  a  call  to  reason,  again  to  undertake 
the  most  lahorious  of  all  tasks — that  of  self-examination,  and  to 
establish  a  tribunal,  which  may  secure  it  in  its  well-grounded 
claims,  while  it  pronounces  against  all  baseless  assumptions 
and  pretensions,  not  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  according  to 
its  own  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws.  This  tribunal  is 
nothing  less  than  the  Critical  Investigation  of  Pure  Reason, 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  criticism  of  books  and  systems,  but    | 
a  critical  inquiry  into  the  faculty  of  reason,  with  reference  to  "^ 
the  cognitions  to  which  it  strives  to  attain  without  the  aid  of  ^"^ 
experience ;  in  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  question  re- 
garding the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  Metaphysics,  and  the 
determination  of  the  origin,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  and  hmits 
of  this  science.     All  this  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
principles. 

This  path — ^the  only  one  now  remaining — has  been  entered 
upon  by  me ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have,  in  this  way,  dis- 
covered  the  cause  of — and  consequently  the  mode  of  removing 
— all  the  errors  which  have  hitherto  set  reason  at  variance  with 
itself,  in  the  sphere  of  non-empirical  thought.  I  have  not 
returned  an  evasive  answer  to  the  questions  of  reason,  by 
alleging  the  inability  and  limitation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  examined  them  completely  in 
the  light  of  principles,  and,  after  having  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  doubts  and  contradictions  into  which  reason  fell,  have 
solved  them  to  its  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  true,  these  ques- 
tions have  not  been  solved  as  dogmatism,  in  its  vain  fancies 

and  of  the  decay  of  profound  science.     But  I  do  not  think  that  those 
which  rest  upon  a  secure  foundation,  such  as  Mathematics,  Physical 
Science,  &c.,  in  the  least  deserve  this  reproach,  but  that  they  rather 
maintain  their  ancient  fame,  and  in  the  latter  case,  indeed,  far  surpass  it. 
The  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  other  kinds  of  cognition,  if  their 
principles  were  but  firmly  established.     In  the  absence  of  this  security,       ) 
indifference,  doubt,  and  finally,  severe  criticism  are  rather  signs  of  a  pro-  >y/ 
found  habit  of  thought.    Our  age  is  the  age  of  critidsm,  to  which  tvtwf^^ 
thing  must  be  subjected.    The  sacredness  of  religion,  and  the  authority     \  , 
of  legislation,  are  by  many  regarded  as  grounds  of  exemption  from  the    j/ 
examination  of  this  tribunal.     But,  if  they  are  exempted,  they  become  the       \ 
siAlects  of  just  suspicion,  and  cannot  lay  claim  to  sincere  respect,  which       \ 
reason  accords  only  to  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  free  and  pubUc       1 
examination. 

h  2 
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I  and  desireB,  had  expected  ;  for  it  can  only  be  satiafied  by  tiie 
eierciae  of  mflgical  arta,  and  of  theae  I  liave  no  knowledge. 
But  neither  du  tbese  tome  witbiu  the  comptiBB  of  our  mentnl 
powers ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  philosopliy  to  destroy  the 
illuBiong  which  had  their  origin  in  misconceptions,  whatever 
darling  hopes  and  valued  expectations  may  be  ruined  by  its 
esplanations.     My  chief  aim  in  this  work  has  been  thorough- 

^  nesB  ;  and  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  tiicre  is  not  a  single  meta- 
physical problem  that  docs  not  find  its  solution,  or  at  least 
the  key  to  its  aolntion,  here.  Pure  reason  is  a  perfect  unity  ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  principle  presented  by  it  prove  to  be  in. 
BufRcient  for  the  solution  of  even  a  single  one  of  those 
questions  to  which  the  very  nature  of  reason  gives  birt]i,  we 
must  reject  it,  as  we  could  not  be  perfectly  certain  of  its  suffi- 
ciency in  the  case  of  the  others. 

While  1  say  tbis,  I  think  I  see  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
reader  signs  of  dissatisfaction  mingled  with  contempt,  when 
he  hears  declarations  which  sound  so  boastful  and  extravagant ; 
and  yet  they  are  beyond  comparison  more  moderate  than  those 
advanced  hy  the  commonest  author  of  the  commonest  philo- 
sophical programme,  in  which  the  dogmatist  professes  to  de- 
monstrate the  simple  nature  of  the  soul,  or  the  necessity  of  a 
primal  being.  Such  a  dogmatist  promises  to  extend  human 
knowledge  heyond  the  hmita  of  possible  experience ;  while 
1  humbly  confess  that  this  is  completely  beyond  my  power. 
Instead  of  any  such  attempt,  I  conftue  myself  to  the  exami- 
nation of  reason  alone  and  its  pure  thought ;  and  I  do  not 
need  to  seek  far  for  the  sum-total  of  its  cognition,  because  it 
iias  its  seat  in  my  own  mind.  Besides,  common  logic  presents 
me  with  a  complete  and  systematic  catalogue  of  all  the  simple 
operations  of  reason  ;  and  it  is  my  task  to  answer  the  qnestion 
how  far  reason  can  go,  without  the  material  presented  and  the 
aid  furnished  by  experience. 

So  much  for  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  necessary 
in  the  execution  of  the  present  task.  The  aims  set  before  ns 
are  not  arbitrarily  proposed,  but  are  imposed  upon  ua  by  the 
nature  of  cognition  itself. 

The  above  remarks  relate  to  the  matter  of  our  critical  in- 
quiry. As  regards  the/omt,  there  are  two  indispensable  con- 
ditions, which  any  one  who  undertakes  so  difficult  a  task  ok 
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that  of  a  critique  of  pure  reason,  is  bound  to  fulfil.     These 
conditions  are  certitude  and  cleameM. 

As  regards  certitude^  I  have  fully  convinced  myself  that,  in 
this  sphere  of  thought,  opinion  is  perfectly  inadmissible,  and 
that  everything  which  bears  the  least  semblance  of  an  hypo- 
thesis must  be  excluded,  as  of  no  value  in  such  discussions. 
For  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  every  cognition  that  is  to  be 
established  upon  a  priori  grounds,  that  it  shall  be  held  to  be  K^ 
absolutely  necessary ;  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  all  pure  a  priori  cognition,  and  to  furnish 
the  standard — and  consequently  an  example — of  all  apodeictic 
(philosophical)  certitude.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  what 
I  professed  to  do,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  determine  ;  it  is  the 
author's  business  merely  to  adduce  grounds  and  reasons,  with- 
out determining  what  influence  these  ought  to  have  on  the  mind 
of  his  judges.  But,  lest  anything  he  may  have  said  may  be- 
come the  innocent  cause  of  doubt  in  their  minds,  or  tend  to 
weaken  the  effect  which  his  arguments  might  otherwise  pro- 
duce,— ^he  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  those  passages  which 
may  occasion  mistrust  or  difficulty,  although  these  do  not  con- 
cern the  main  purpose  of  the  present  work.  He  does  this 
solely  with  the  view  of  removing  from  the  mind  of  the  reader 
any  doubts  which  might  affect  his  judgment  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  and  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  aim. 

I  know  no  investigations  more  necessary  for  a  full  insight  • 
into  the  nature  of  the  faculty  which  we  call  understanding,  (1 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  determination  of  the  rules  and 
limits  of  its  use,  than  those  undertaken  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  under  the  title  of  Deduction  of 
the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding  ;  and  they  have  also 
cost  me  by  far  the  greatest  labour — labour  which,  I  hope,  will 
not  remain  uncompensated.  The  view  there  taken,  which  goes 
somewhat  deeply  into  the  subject,  has  two  sides.  The  one  re- 
lates to  the  objects  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  is  intended 
to  demonstrate  and  to  render  comprehensible  the  objective 
validity  of  its  a  priori  conceptions  ;  and  it  forms  for  this 
reason  an  essential  part  of  the  Critique.  The  other  considers 
the  pure  understanding  itself,  its  possibility  and  its  powers  of  ^ 
cognition — that  is,  from  a  subjective  point  of  view  ;  and,  al- 
though this  exposition  is  of  great  importance,  it  does  not  be- 
long essentially  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  because  the 


grand  quMtion  is,  wliat  and  liow  mucli  c 
Htanding,  apnrC  from  ej:perience,  cognize,  Rnd  not,  liow  is  the 
faculty  of  thought  itself  possible?  As  the  latter  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  caiiae  of  a  given  efiect,  and  has  thus  in  it  some  sem* 
blauce  of  an  hypothesis  (although,  ae  1  shall  show  on  atiother 
occasion,  this  is  really  not  the  fact),  it  would  seem  that,  in  the 
preaeDt  instance,  I  had  allowed  myaelf  to  enounce  a  mere 
opijiion,  and  that  the  reader  must  therefore  be  at  liberty  to  hold 
a  different  opinion.  But  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that,  if  my  sob- 
jective  deduction  does  not  produce  in  his  mind  the  conviction 
of  its  certitude  at  which  I  aimed,  the  objective  deduction,  with 
which  alone  the  present  work  is  properly  concerned,  is  in  every 
respect  satisfactory. 

As  regards  dearneu,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  demand,  in 
the  first  place,  discursive  or  logical  clearness,  that  is,  on  the 
basis  of  conceptions,  and,  secondly,  intuitive  ov  testbetic  clear- 
ness, by  means  of  intuitions,  that  is,  by  examples  or  other 
modes  of  illustration  in  conereto.  I  have  done  what  I  could 
for  the  first  kind  of  intelligibility.  This  was  essential  to  my 
purpose  ;  and  it  thus  became  the  accidental  cause  of  my  in- 
ability to  do  complete  justice  to  the  second  requirement.  I 
have  been  almost  always  at  a  loss,  during  the  progress  of  this 
work,  how  to  settle  this  question.  Examples  and  illustrations 
always  appeared  to  me  necessary,  and,  in  the  first  sketch  of 
the  Critique,  naturally  fell  into  their  proper  places.  Bnt  I 
very  soon  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  my  task,  and  the 
numerous  problems  with  which  I  should  be  engaged  ;  and,  ns 
I  perceived  that  this  critical  investigation  would,  even  if  de- 
livered in  the  driest  sc/to/attic  manner,  be  far  from  being  brief, 
I  fbnnd  it  unadvisable  to  enlarge  it  aliU  more  with  examples  and 
explanations,  which  are  necessary  only  from  s  popular  point 
of  view.  I  was  induced  t<i  take  this  course  from  the  consider- 
ation also,  that  the  present  work  is  not  intended  for  papular 
use,  that  those  devoted  to  science  do  not  require  stieh  helps, 
although  they  are  always  acceptable,  and  that  tbey  would  have 
materially  interfered  with  my  present  purpose.  Abh6  Ter- 
rasson  remarks  with  great  justice,  that  if  we  estimate  the  siie 
of  a  work,  not  from  tbe  number  of  its  pages,  but  from  the  time 
wliich  we  require  to  make  ourselves  master  of  it,  it  may  be 
said  of  many  a  book — that  it  mould  lie  much  nhorter,  if  it 
ifct-e  not  ao  short.      Ou  tlic  other  hand,  as  regards  the  com- 
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jHrehenaibility  of  a  system  of  speenlatiTe  cognition,  connected 
under  a  single  principle,  we  may  say  with  equal  jnstioe — many 
a  book  would  haye  been  much  clearer,  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  be  so  yery  dear.  For  explanations  and  examples, 
and  other  hdps  to  intelligibility,  aid  us  in  the  comprehensimi 
of  parts,  but  they  distract  the  attention,  dissipate  the  mental  / 
power  of  the  reader,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  his  forming  a  ^ 
clear  conception  of  the  whole;  as  he  cannot  attain  soon 
enough  to  a  survey  of  the  system,  and  the  colouring  and  em- 
bellishments bestowed  upon  it  prevent  his  observing  its  arti- 
culation or  organization, — ^which  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration with  him,  when  he  comes  to  judge  of  its  unity 
and  stability. 

The  reader  must  naturally  have  a  strong  inducement  to  co- 
operate with  the  present  author,  if  he  has  formed  the  intention 
of  erecting  a  complete  and  solid  edifice  of  metaphysical 
science,  according  to  the  plan  now  laid  before  him.  Meta-  ^ 
physics,  as  here  represented,  is  the  only  science  which  admits  A^ 
of  completion — and  with  little  labour,  if  it  is  united,  in  a 
short  time  ;  so  that  nothing  will  be  lefl  to  future  generations 
except  the  task  of  illustrating  and  applying  it  didactically. 
For  this  science  is  nothing  more  than  the  inventory  of  all  ^ 
that  is  given  us  by  pure  reason,  systematically  arranged.  No- 
thing  can  escape  onr  notice  ;  for  what  reason  produces  from 
itself  cannot  lie  concealed,  but  must  be  brought  to  the  light 
by  reason  itself,  so  soon  as  we  have  discovered  the  common 
principle  of  the  ideas  we  seek.  The  perfect  unity  of  this 
kind  of  cognitions,  which  are  based  upon  pure  conceptions, 
and  uninfluenced  by  any  empirical  element,  or  any  peculiar 
intuition  leading  to  determinate  experience,  renders  this  com- 
pleteness not  oidy  practicable,  but  also  necessary. 

Tecum  habits,  et  ndris  quam  sit  tibi  carta  snpellex.* 

Such  a  system  of  pure  speculative  reason  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  publish  under  the  title  of  Metaphysic  of  Nature^  The 
content  of  this  work,  (which  will  not  be  half  so  long,)  virill  be 
very  much  richer  than  that  of  the  present  Critique,  which 

*  Penius. 

t  In  oonta^istinction  to  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  This  work  was 
never  pablished.    See  page  509. — TV. 
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has  to  diacoyer  the  eources  of  ttiig  cognition  and  expose  the 

conditions  of  its  poHsibility,  and  at  the  game  time  to  clear  and 

level  a  fit  foundation  for  the  scientific  edifice.     In  the  present 

work,  t  look  for  the  patient  hearing  and  the  impartiality  of  a 

judge ;  in  the  other,  for  the  good-will  and  assifitance  of  a  co- 

labourer.      For,   however  complete  the   list   of  priticijiles  for 

^~~^        this  system  may  be  in  the  Critique,  the  correctness  of  the 

S     ,       syslem  requires  that  no  deduced  conceptiona  should  be  absent. 

'Jg    ^    These  cannot  be  presented  a  priori,  but  must  be  gradually 

Ti  ^       discovered^;  and,  while  the  synthesis  of  conceptions  haa  been 

^      ^     Ailly^xhausted  in  the  Critique,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  pro- 

poied  work,  the  same  should  be  the  case  with  their  an«/ys/«. 

But  this  will  be  rather  an  amusement  than  a  labour. 


I 


I 

I 
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"Whethks  the  treatment  of  that  portion  of  our  knowledge 
wliich  hes  within  the  province  of  pure  reason,  advances  witli 
that  underiating  certainty  which  characterises  the  progress  of 
tcience,  we  shall  be  at  DO  loss  to  determine.  If  ve  find  those 
who  are  engaged  in  metaphysical  pursuits,  unable  to  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  method  whicli  they  ought  to  follow  ; 
if  we  find  them,  after  the  most  elaborate  preparations,  invari- 
ably brought  to  a  stand  before  the  goal  ia  reached,  and  com- 
pelled to  retrace  their  steps  and  strike  into  fresh  paths,  we 
may  then  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are  far  from  having  attained 
to  the  certainty  of  scientific  progress,  and  may  rather  be  said 
to  be  merely  groping  about  in  the  dark.  In  these  circum* 
stances  we  shall  render  en  important  service  to  reason  if  we 
succeed  in  simply  indicating  the  path  along  which  it  must 
travel,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  results, — eyen  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  abandon  many  of  those  aims  which,  without 
refiectiou,  have  been  proposed  for  its  attainment. 

That  Logic  has  advanced  in  this  sure  course,  even  from  the 
earliest  times,  ia  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  since  Aristotle,  it 
haa  been  unable  to  advance  a  step,  and  thua  to  all  appearance 
baa  reached  its  completion.  For,  if  some  of  the  modems  have 
thought  to  enlarge  its  domain  by  introducing  psychological 
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discussions  on  the  mental  Unities,  such  as  imagination  and 
wit,  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  origin  of  knowledge  and 
the  different  kinds  of  certitude,  accordine  to  the  difference  of 
the  objects  (Idealism,  Scepticism,  and  so  on),  or  anthropologieal 
discussions  ou  prejudices,  their  causes  and  remedies  :  this  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  these  authors,  only  shews  their  ignorance 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  logical  science.  We  do  not  enlarge, 
but  disfigure  the  sciences  when  we  lose  sight  of  their  respective 
limits,  and  allow  them  to  run  into  one  another.  Now  logic  is 
enclosed  within  limits  which  admit  of  perfectly  clear  defini- 
tion ;  it  is  a  science  which  has  for  its  object  nothing  but  the 
exposition  and  proof  of  the  formal  laws  of  aU  thought,  whether 
it  be  a  priori  or  empirical,  whatever  be  its  origin  or  its  object, 
and  whatever  the  difficulties — natural  or  accidental — which  it 
encounters  in  the  human  mind. 

The  early  success  of  logic  must  be  attributed  exclusively 
to  the  narrowness  of  its  field,  in  which  abstraction  may,  or 
rather  must,  be  made  of  all  the  objects  of  cognition  with  their 
characteristic  distinctions,  and  in  which  the  understanding 
has  only  to  deal  virith  itself  and  with  its  own  forms.  It  is, 
obviously,  a  much  more  difficult  task  for  reason  to  strike  into 
the  sure  path  of  science,  where  it  has  to  deal  not  simply  vnth 
itself,  but  with  objects  external  to  itself.  Hence,  logic  is 
properly  only  sl  propedeutic — forme,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of 
the  sciences ;  and  while  it  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  with  regard  to  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge, still  the  acquisition  of  real,  substantive  knowledge  is  to 
be  sought  only  in  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  that  is,  in 
the  objective  sciences. 

Now  these  sciences,  if  they  can  be  termed  rational  at  all, 
must  contain  elements  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  this  cogni- 
tion may  stand  in  a  two-fold  relation  to  its  object.  Either  it 
may  have  to  determine  the  conception  of  the  object — which 
must  be  supplied  extraneously,  or  it  may  have  to  establish 
its  reality.  The  former  is  theoretical,  the  latter  practical^ 
rational  cognition.  In  both,  the  pure  or  a  priori  element 
must  be  treated  first,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  supplied  from  other  sources.  Any  other  method 
can  only  lead  to  irremediable  confusion. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  are  the  two  theoretical  sciences 
which  have  to  determine  their  objects  a  priori.  The  former 
is  purely  a  priori,  the  latter  is  partially  so,  but  is  also  de^ 
pendent  on  other  sources  of  cognition. 


L 
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In  the  earliest  times  of  wkicb  bistory  sffurda  ub  an;  record, 
mathemaltM  had  already  entered  on  the  sure  course  of  science, 
among  that  wonderfal  nation,  the  Greeks.  Still  it  is  Dot  to  be 
supposed  that  it  was  as  easy  for  this  science  to  strike  into,  or 
rather  to  construct  for  itself,  that  royal  road,  as  it  was  for 
logic,  in  which  reason  has  only  to  deal  with  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  1  believe  tiat  it  must  have  remained  long— chiefly 
among  the  Egyptians— in  the  stage  of  blind  groping  after  it« 
true  aims  and  destination,  and  that  it  was  revolutionised  by 
the  happy  idea  of  oue  man,  who  struck  out  and  determined 
for  all  time  the  path  which  this  science  must  follow,  and  which 
admits  of  an  indefinite  advancement.  The  history  of  this 
iiitelleetual  revolution — much  more  important  in  its  resalts 
tlian  the  discovery  of  the  passage  roimd  the  celebrated  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — and  of  its  author,  has  not  been  preserved.  But 
Diogenes  Lacrtius,  in  naming  the  supposed  discoverer  of  Bome 
of  the  simplest  elements  of  geometrical  demonstration — ele- 
ments which,  according  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  do  not  even 
require  to  be  proved — makes  it  apparent  that  the  change  in- 
troduced by  the  first  indication  of  this  new  path,  must  have 
seemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  mathematician  a  of  that 
age,  and  it  has  thas  been  secured  against  the  chance  of  ob- 
livion. A  new  light  must  have  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the 
first  man  {Thales,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  name) 
who  demonstrated  the  properties  of  the  uoicelea  triaagie. 
For  he  found  that  it  was  uot  sufficient  to  meditate  on  the 
fignre,  as  it  lay  before  his  eyes,  or  the  conception  of  it,  as  it 
existed  in  his  mind,  and  thus  endeavour  to  get  at  the  know~ 
ledge  of  its  properties,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  prodnce 
these  properties,  as  it  were,  by  a  positive  a  priori  construction  ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  arrive  with  certainty  at  a  ^rtWt  cognition, 
he  must  not  attribute  to  the  object  any  other  properties  than 
those  which  necessarily  followed  from  that  which  he  had  him- 
self, in  accordance  with  his  conception,  placed  in  the  object, 

A  much  longer  period  elapsed  before  Fhysics  entered  on  the 
highway  of  science.  For  it  is  only  about  a  century  and 
ahalf  since  the  wise  Bacon  gave  a  new  direction  to  physical 
studies,  or  rather — as  others  were  already  on  the  right  track — 
iirparted  fresh  vigour  to  the  pursuit  of  this  new  direction. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  mathematics,  we  find  evidence  of 
B  rapid  intellectual  revolution. — In  the  remarks  which  follow 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  einpiricai  side  of  natural  science. 
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When  Galilei  experimented  with  belli  of  a  definite  weight 
on  the  indined  pkne»  when  Tokkicslli  canted  the  air  to 
sustain  a  weight  whieh  he  had  calcukted  beforehand  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  definite  colamn  of  water,  or  when  Stahl, 
at  a  later  period,  conyerted  metals  into  lime»  and  reconverted 
lime  into  metal,  by  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  certain 
elements  ;*  a  light  broke  upon  all  natural  philosophers. 
They  learned  that  reason  only  perceives  that  whieh  it  pro- 
duces after  its  own  design ;  that  it  must  not  be  content  to 
follow,  as  it  were,  in  the  leading-strings  of  nature,  but 
must  proceed  in  adyance  with  principles  of  judgment 
according  to  nnyarying  laws,  and  compel  nature  to  reply 
to  its  questions.  For  accidental  obserrations,  made  ac- 
cording to  no  preconceived  plan,  cannot  be  united  under  a 
necessary  law.  But  it  is  this  that  reason  seeks  for  and 
requires.  It  is  only  the  principles  of  reason  which  can  give 
to  concordant  phenomena  the  validity  of  laws,  and  it  is  only 
when  experiment  is  directed  by  these  rational  principles,  that 
it  can  have  any  real  utility.  Reason  must  approach  nature 
with  the  view,  indeed,  of  receiving  information  from  it,  not, 
however,  in  the  chaiacter  of  a  pupil,  who  listens  to  all  that 
his  master  chooses  to  tell  him,  but  in  that  of  a  judge,  who 
compels  the  witnesses  to  reply  to  those  questions  which  he 
himself  thinks  fit  to  propose.  To  this  single  idea  most  the 
revolution  be  ascribed,  by  which,  after  groping  in  the  dark  for 
so  many  centuries,  natural  science  was  at  length  conducted 
into  the  path  of  certain  progress. 

We  come  now  to  metaphysics,  a  purely  speculative  science, 
which  occupies  a  completely  isolated  position,  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  teachings  of  experience.  It  deals  with 
mere  conceptions — not,  like  mathematics,  with  conceptions 
appUed  to  intuition — and  in  it,  reason  is  the  pupil  of  itself 
alone.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  and  would  still  survive, 
even  if  all  the  rest  were  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  an  all- 
destroying  barbarism.  But  it  has  not  yet  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  attain  to  the  sure  scientific  method.  This  inUl  be  ap- 
parent, if  we  apply  the  tests  which  we  proposed  at  the  outset. 
We  find  that  reason  perpetually  comes  to  a  stand,  when  it 
attempts  to  gain  a  priori  the  perception  even  of  those  laws 

*  I  do  net  here  follow  with  exactness  the  history  of  the  experimental 
method,  of  which,  indeed,  the  first  steps  are  inTolved  in  some  obscority. 


I 
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which  the  moat  common  experience  confirma.  We  find  it 
compelled  to  retrace  ita  steps  in  innumerable  iuatnnces,  and  to 
abnndon  the  path  on  which  it  had  entered,  becauae  thia  does 
not  lead  to  the  desired  result.  We  find,  too,  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  metaphyaical  pursuits  are  fnr  from  being  able 
to  agree  among  themselves,  hut  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  this 
science  appears  to  furnish  an  arena  specially  adapted  for  the 
diaplay  of  skill  or  the  exercise  of  strength  in  mock-contesta — 
a  field  in  which  no  combatant  ever  yet  succeeded  in  gaining 
an  inch  of  ground,  in  which,  at  least,  no  victory  was  ever  yet 
crowned  with  permanent  posaesaion. 

This  leads  us  to  eoquirc  why  it  is  that,  in  Tnetaphysica,  the 
sure  path  of  acieuce  lias  not  hitherto  been  found.  Shall  we 
suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it  ?  Why  then  ahould 
nature  have  visited  our  reason  with  restleas  aspiratianB  after  it, 
as  if  it  were  one  of  our  weightiest  concema  ?  Nay,  more,  how 
little  cause  should  we  have  to  place  confidence  in  our  reason, 
if  it  abandons  us  in  a  matter  about  which,  moat  of  all,  we 
desire  to  know  the  truth — and  not  only  so,  but  even  allures  ua 
to  the  pursuit  of  vain  phantoms,  only  to  betray  us  in  the  end  ? 
Or,  if  the  path  has  only  hitherto  been  miaaed,  what  indications 
do  we  posseas  to  guide  us  in  a  renewed  investigation,  and  to 
enable  us  to  hope  for  greater  euccesa  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  onr  predeceseors  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  e.vamples  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  brought  into 
their  present  condition  by  a  sudden  revolution,  are  sufii- 
cientl;  remarkable  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  essential  circum- 
stances of  the  change  which  has  proved  so  advantageous  to 
them,  and  to  induce  ua  to  make  the  experiment  of  imitating 
them,  80  far  as  the  analogy  which,  as  rational  sciences,  they 
bear  to  metaphysics  may  permit.  It  has  hitherto  been  as- 
sumed that  our  cognition  must  conform  to  the  objects ;  but 
all  attempts  to  aacerfaiu  anything  about  these  objects  a  priori, 
by  means  of  conceptions,  and  thus  to  extend  the  range  of  our 
knowledge,  have  been  rendered  abortive  by  this  aasumption. 
Let  na  then  make  the  experiment  whether  we  may  not  be  more 
successful  in  metaphysics,  if  we  assume  that  the  objects  niust 
conform  to  our  cognition.  Thia  appears,  at  all  events,  to  ac. 
cord  better  with  the  poiaihility  of  our  gaining  the  end  we 
have  in  view,  that  is  to  say,  of  arriving  at  the  cognition  of 
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tohjecta  a  priori,  of  determining  Bomethiug  witb  respect  to  these 
objects,  before  they  are  giveu  to  da.  We  here  propose  to  do 
jaat  wliHt  CoPEnmoira  did  in  attempting  to  e;tplaiii  the  celestiiil 
moTements.  When  he  found  that  lie  could  make  no  progress 
by  aBBuming  that  all  tbe  heavenly  bodies  revolved  round  the 
apectator,  he  rerersed  the  process,  and  tried  tbe  experiment  of 
assuming  that  the  spectator  revolved,  while  the  stars  remained 
at  rest.  We  may  make  the  same  experiment  witb  regard  to 
the  intuition  of  objects.  If  the  intuition  must  conform  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects,  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can  know  anything 
of  them  a  priori.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  conforms 
to  the  nature  of  our  faculty  of  intuition,  I  can  then  easily 
conceive  the  possibility  of  such  an  a  priori  knowledge.  Now 
as  1  cannot  rest  in  the  mere  intuitions,  but — if  they  are  to  be- 
come cognitions — must  refer  them,  as  TepresentaiiBiis,  to  some- 
thing, as  object,  and  must  determine  the  latter  by  means  of 
the  former,  here  again  there  are  two  courses  open  to  me. 
Either,  first,  I  may  assume  that  Uie  conceptions,  by  which  1 
effect  this  determination,  conform  to  the  object — and  in  this 
case  I  am  reduced  to  the  same  perplexity  as  before  (  or  secondly, 
I  may  assume  that  the  objects,  or,  which  Is  the  same  thing, 
that  experience,  iii  which  alone  aa  given  objects,  they  are  cog- 
nized, conform  to  my  conceptions — and  then  I  am  at  no  loss 
how  to  proceed.  For  experience  itself  is  a  mode  of  cognition 
which  requii'ea  understanding.  Before  objects  arc  g;iven  to 
me,  that  is,  a  priori,  I  must  presuppose  in  myself  laws  of 
the  understanding  which  are  expressed  in  conceptions  a 
priori.  To  these  conceptions,  then,  all  the  objects  of  experi- 
ence must  necessarily  conform.  Now  there  are  objects  which 
reaaon  thinkg,  and  that  necessarily,  but  which  cannot  be  given 
in  experience,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  given  so  as  reason  thinks 
them.  The  attempt  to  think  these  objects  will  hereafter  furnish 
an  excellent  test  of  the  new  method  of  thought  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  is  based  on  the  principle  that  we  only 
cognize  in  things  a  priori  that  which  we  ourselves  place  in 
them.* 

*  Tliis  method,  Bccordiaglf,  nhieh  ne  have  borrowed  from  the  Qatural 
philoiophBr,  consiits  in  (telling  for  [lie  elements  of  pure  reason  in  that 
v/iieA  Bdmili  of  conflrmafion  or  rffvlalioa  by  experiment.  Now  the 
propoiitiona  of  pure  reason,  eipedallf  when  they  Ir&nicend  the  liiDita  of 
INMiible  eiperiencie.  do  not  adniit  of  am  making  anj  eipeiimeot  with  their 
"*■    '  'n  natural  science.      Hence,   wilh  regard  tn  those  comejitiont 


This  attempt  succeeds  as  well  ns  we  could  desire,  and  pro- 
miaea  to  metapbyaicB,  in  its  firat  part — that  is,  where  it  ia 
occupied  with  conceptiona  a  priori,  of  which  the  correspond- 
ing objects  may  be  given  in  eiperience — the  certiun  course  of 
science.  For  by  this  new  method  we  are  enabled  perfectly  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  o^n'on  cognition,  and,  what  ia  more, 
to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  laws  which  lie  a  priori  at  the 
fonndation  of  nature,  as  the  enca  of  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience— neither  of  which  was  possible  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure hitherto  followed.  But  from  this  deduction  of  the 
facalty  of  a  priori  cognition  in  the  firat  part  of  Metaphysics, 
we  derive  a  surprising  result,  and  one  which,  to  all  appearance, 
mililates  against  the  great  end  of  Metaphysics,  as  treated  in 
the  second  part.  For  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
faculty  of  cognition  is  unable  to  transcend  tbe  limita  of  pos- 
sible experience ;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  the  most  essential 
object  of  this  science.  The  estimate  of  our  rational  cognition 
a  priori  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  it  has  only  to  do  with  plias- 
nomena,  and  that  tilings  in  themselves,  while  possessing  a  real 
eiigtence,  lie  beyond  its  sphere.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  put 
the  justice  of  this  estimate  to  tbe  test.  For  that  which  of 
necessity  impels  us  to  transcend  the  limita  of  experience  and 
of  ail  phieaomena,  is  ihe  wncojiditioned,  which  reason  absolutely 
requires  in  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  conditions.  Now,  if  it  appears  that  when, 
on  the  one  hand,  tve  assume  that  our  cognition  conforms  to 
its  objects  as  things  in  themaeives,  Ihe  unconditioned  canniit 
he  thought  without  contradiction,  and  that  when,  on  the  othei' 
hand,  we  assume  that  our  representation  of  things  as  they 
are  given  to  us,  does  not  conform  to  these  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  that  these'  objects,  as  phtenomena,  conform  to 
our  mode  of  representation,  the  contradiction  duiappeart :  we 

and  prinrii/lea  which  we  Bssume  s  priori,  our  only  course  will  b<  to  view 
them  from  tiro  diffetent  siiles.  We  must  regard  one  and  tbe  same  con* 
ceptinn,  on  (ht  oiw  hand,  in  relalioa  to  experience  oi  an  ohject  of  the 
■enaes  and  'if  llie  understand  in)-,  on  Ihe  atkfr  hand,  ia  relation  to  reason, 
isolated  tnd  transeending  the  limits  of  experience,  as  sn  ohject  of  n>ere 
thought.  Now  if  we  find  that,  when  we  regard  thingi  from  ibn  double 
point  of  view,  the  result  it  in  hannonjr  with  tbe  principle  of  pure  reason, 
but  that,  when  we  regard  them  from  a  single  point  of  view,  resaou  is 
involved  In  self-contradiction,  then  the  eiperiment  will  establish  (he 
if  this  distinction. 
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shall  then  he  coDTinced  of  the  truth  of  that  which  we  hegan 
by  assainiDg  for  the  sake  of  expenment ;  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  established  that  the  unconditioned  does  not  lie  in  things 
as  we  know  them,  or  as  they  are  given  to  us,  but  in  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  beyond  the  range  of  our  cognition.^ 

But,  after  we  have  thus  denied  the  power  of  speculative 
reason  to  make  any  progress  in  the  sphere  of  the  supersensi- 
ble, it  still  remains  for  our  consideration  whether  data  do  not 
exist  in  practical  cognition,  which  may  enable  us  to  determine 
the  transcendent  conception  of  the  unconditioned,  to  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  possible  experience  from  k  practical 
point  of  view,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  great  ends  of  metaphy- 
sics. Speculative  reason  has  thus,  at  least,  made  room  for 
such  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  if  it  must  leave  this 
space  vacant,  still  it  does  not  rob  us  of  the  liberty  to  fill  it  up, 
if  we  can,  by  means  of  practical  data — nay,  it  even  challengea 
us  to  make  the  attempt,  f 

This  attempt  to  introduce  a  complete  revolution  in,  the  pro- 
cedure of  metaphysics,  after  the  example  of  the  Geometri- 
cians and  Natural  Philosophers,  constitutes  the  aim  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Speculative  Reason.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the 
method  to  be  followed,  not  a  system  of  the  science  itself. 
Bat,  at  the  same  time,  it  marks  out  and   defines  both  the 

*  This  experiment  of  pure  reason  has  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Chemists,  which  they  term  the  experiment  of  reduction,  or,  more  usnaUy, 
the  synthetic  process.  The  analysis  of  the  metaphysician  separates  pore 
cognition  a  priori  into  two  heterogeneous  elements,  viz.,  the  cognition  of 
things  as  phaenomena,  and  of  things  in  themselves.  Uialectie  combines 
these  again  into  harmony  with  the  necessary  rational  idea  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, and  finds  that  this  harmony  never  results  except  through  the 
above  distinction,  which  is,  therefore,  concluded  to  be  just. 

t  So  the  central  laws  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  that  which  Copernicus,  at  first,  assumed  only  as  a 
hypothesis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brought  to  light  that  invisible  force 
(Newtonian  attraction)  which  holds  the  universe  together.  The  latter 
would  have  remained  for  ever  undiscovered,  if  Copernicus  had  not  ven- 
tured  on  the  experiment — contrary  to  the  senses,  but  still  just — of  looking 
for  the  observed  movements  not  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  in  the  spec- 
tator. In  this  Preface  I  treat  the  new  metaphysical  method  as  a  hypothesis 
with  the  view  of  rendering  apparent  the  first  attempts  at  such  a  change  of 
method,  which  are  always  hypothetical.  But  in  the  Critique  itself  it  will 
be  demonstrated,  not  hypothetically,  but  apodeictically,  from  the  nature  of 
our  representations  of  space  and  time,  and  from  the  elementary  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding. 
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external  bouadaries  and  the  internal  structure  of  this  Science. 
For  pure  speculative  reason  baa  this  peculiarity,  that,  in 
chooaing  the  various  objects  of  thought,  it  ia  able  to  define  the 
limits  of  its  own  faculties,  and  even  to  give  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  the  possible  modes  of  proposing  problems  to  itself, 
aad  thus  to  sketch  out  tbe  entire  system  of  metaphysics.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  cognition  a  priori,  nothing  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  objects  but  what  the  thinking  subject  drrives 
from  itself !  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  reason  is,  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  cognition,  a  perfectly  distinct,  independent  unity, 
in  which,  as  in  an  organised  body,  every  member  exists  for 
tbe  sake  of  the  others,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  each,  so  that 
no  principle  can  be  viewed,  with  safety,  in  one  relationship, 
unless  it  Is,  at  the  same  time,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  total 
nae  of  pure  reason.  Hence,  too,  metaphysics  has  this  singular 
advantage — an  advantage  which  falls  to  tbe  lot  of  no  other 
science  which  has  to  do  with  objects — that,  if  once  it  is  con- 
dueled  into  the  sure  path  of  science,  by  means  of  this  criti- 
cism, it  ciin  then  take  in  the  whole  sphere  of  its  coguitious, 
and  can  thus  complete  its  work,  and  leave  it  for  the  use  of 
posterity,  as  a  capital  which  can  never  receive  fresh  acces- 
aions.  Fot  metaphysics  has  to  deal  only  with  principles  and 
with  the  limitations  of  its  own  employment  as  determined  by 
these  principles.  To  this  perfection  it  is,  therefore,  bound,  as 
the  fundamental  science,  to  attain,  and  to  it  the  maxim  may 
justly  be  applied  : — 

Nil  actum  Tepalans,  ai  quid  eupercsset  agenduoi. 
But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  kind  of  a  treasure  ia  this  that  we 
propose  \a  bequeath  to  posterity?  What  is  the  real  value  of 
this  system  of  metaphysics,  purified  by  criticism,  and  thereby 
reduced  to  a  permanent  condition  1  A  cursory  view  of  the 
present  work  will  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its  use  is  merely 
negative,  that  it  only  serves  to  warn  us  against  venturing,  with 
speculative  reason,  beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  This  is, 
in  fact,  its  primary  use.  But  this,  at  once,  assumes  ^potiUve 
value,  when  we  observe  that  the  principles  with  which  specu- 
lative reason  endeavours  to  transcend  its  limits,  lead  inevitably, 
not  to  the  extenmon,  but  to  the  contrnction  of  tbe  use  of 
reason,  inasmuch  as  they  tbreaten  to  extend  the  limits  of  sen- 
aihihty,  wliich  is  their  proper  sphere,  over  the  entire  realm  of 
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thonght,  and  thus  to  supplant  the  pure  (practical)  use  of 
reason.  So  far,  then,  as  this  criticism  is  occupied  in  confining 
specolatiye  reason  within  its  proper  bounds,  it  is  only  negative ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  removes  an 
obstacle  which  impedes  and  even  threatens  to  destroy  the  use 
of  practical  reason,  it  possesses  a  positive  and  very  important 
value.  In  order  to  admit  this,  we  have  only  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  use  of  pure  reason — 
the  moral  use — in  which  it  inevitably  transcends  the  limits 
of  sensibility,  without  the  aid  of  speculation,  requiring 
only  to  be  insured  against  the  efiects  of  a  speculation  which 
would  involve  it  in  contradiction  with  itself.  To  deny  the 
positive  advantage  of  the  service  which  this  criticism  renders 
us,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  maintain  that  the  system  of 
police  is  productive  of  no  positive  benefit,  since  its  main 
business  is  to  prevent  the  violence  which  citizen  has  to  appre- 
hend from  citizen,  that  so  each  may  pursue  his  vocation  in 
peace  and  security.  That  space  and  time  are  only  forms  of 
sensible  intuition,  and  hence  are  only  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  things  as  phsenomena ;  that,  moreover,  we  have 
no  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and,  consequently,  no 
elements  for  the  cognition  of  things,  except  in  so  far  as  a  cor- 
responding intuition  can  be  given  to  these  conceptions  ;  that, 
accordingly,  we  can  have  no  cognition  of  an  object,  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  as  an  object  of  sensible  intuition,  that  is,  as  a 
phsenomenon, — all  this  is  proved  in  the  Analytical  part  of  the 
Critique ;  and  from  this  the  limitation  of  all  possible  specula- 
tive cognition  to  the  mere  objects  of  experience,  follows  as  a 
necessary  result.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  nund  that,  while  we  surrender  the  power  of  cognizing,  we 
still  reserve  the  power  of  thinking  objects,  as  things  in  them- 
selves.*    For,  otherwise,  we  should  require  to  affirm  the  exist - 

*  In  order  to  cognize  an  object,  I  must  be  able  to  prove  its  possibility, 
either  from  its  reality  as  attested  by  experience,  or  a  priori^  by  means  of 
reason.  But  I  can  think  what  I  please,  provided  only  I  do  not  contradict 
myself;  that  is,  provided  my  conception  is  a  possible  thought,  though  I 
may  be  unable  to  answer  for  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  object  in  the 
sum  of  possibilities.  But  something  more  is  required  before  I  can 
attribute  to  such  a  conception  objective  validity,  that  is  real  possibility— 
the  other  possibility  being  merely  logical.  We  are  not,  however,  confined 
to  theoretical  sources  of  cognition  for  the  means  of  satisfying  this  addi- 
tional requirement,  but  may  derive  them  from  practical  sources. 

c 
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ence  of  an  appearance,  witLout  something  tliat  appears— 
^rhich  would  be  absurd.  Now  let  us  Buppose,  for  a  moment, 
th&t  we  had  nut  undertaken  this  criticism,  and,  accordingly, 
had  not  drawn  the  necesBftry  distinction  between  things,  as 
objects  of  experience,  and  things,  as  they  are  in  themselTea. 
The  principle  of  causahty,  and,  by  consequence,  the  mecha- 
nism  of  nature  as  determined  by  causality,  would  then  have 
abaohite  validity  in  relation  to  all  things  hb  efficient  causes.  I 
should  then  be  unahle  to  assert,  with  regard  to  one  and  the  aame 
bdug,  e.  g.,  the  human  soul,  that  its  will  vifree,  and  yet,  at 
the  Bame  time,  subject  to  natural  necessity,  that  is,  not  free, 
without  falling  into  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  in  both  pro- 
positions 1  should  take  the  soul  in  the  »aine  tignijieation,  aa  a 
thing  in  general,  aa  a  thing  in  itself — as,  without  previous 
criticism,  1  could  not  but  take  it.  Suppose  now,  on  tJie  other 
hand,  that  we  hate  undertaken  this  criticism,  and  have  learnt 
that  an  object  may  be  taken  In  two  senses,  first,  as  a  pheeno- 
meuDn,secondly,as  a  thingin  itself  J  and  that,  according  to  the 
deduction  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  the  princi- 
ple of  causality  has  reference  only  to  things  in  tlie  first  sense. 
We  then  see  Uow  it  does  not  involve  any  contradiction  to  assert, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  will,  in  the  phsnomenal  sphere — in 
visible  action,  is  necessarily  obedient  to  the  law  of  nature,  and, 
in  BO  far  not  free;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  beleuging  to 
a  thing  in  itself,  it  is  not  subject  to  that  law,  and,  accordingly, 
is_^ee.  Now,  it  is  true  that  I  cannot,  by  means  of  specula- 
tive reason,  and  still  less  by  empirical  observation,  cognize  my 
eoul  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  consequently,  cannot  cognize 
liberty  as  the  property  of  a  being  to  which  I  ascribe  effects  in 
the  world  of  sense.  For,  to  do  so,  I  must  cognize  this  being 
OS  existing,  and  yet  not  in  time,  which — since  I  cannot  sup- 
port my  conception  by  any  intuition — is  Impossible.  At  the 
same  time,  while  I  cannot  cognize,  I  can  quite  well  think 
freedom,  that  is  to  say,  my  representation  of  it  Involves  at 
least  no  contradiction,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  critical  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  modes  of  representation  (the  sensible  and  the 
intellectual)  and  the  consequent  limitation  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  pure  understanding,  and  of  the  principles  which  flow 
from  them.  Suppose  now  tliat  morality  necessarily  presiip. 
posed  liberty,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  a  property  of  our  will  ; 
euppoae  that  reason  eontaiued  certain  praciicol,  origiual  priii- 
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ciples  a  priori,  which  were  abscjately  impossible  without  thU 
presupposition ;  and  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  specula- 
tive reason  had  proved  that  liberty  was  incapable  of  being 
thought  at  all.  It  would  then  follow  that  the  moral  presup- 
position must  give  way  to  the  speculative  affirmation,  the 
opposite  of  which  involves  an  obvious  contradiction,  and  that 
liberty  and,  with  it,  morality  must  yield  to  the  mechanism  of 
nature  ;  for  the  negation  of  morality  involves  no  contradiction, 
except  on  the  presupposition  of  liberty.  Now  morality  does 
not  require  the  speculative  cognition  of  liberty ;  it  is  enough 
that  I  can  think  it,  that  its  conception  involves  no  contradic- 
tion, that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  mechanism  of  nature. 
But  even  this  requirement  we  could  not  satisfy,  if  we  had  not 
learnt  the  two- fold  sense  in  which  things  may  be  taken  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  of  morality  and  the 
doctrine  of  nature  are  confined  within  their  proper  Umits. 
For  this  result,  then,  we  are  indebted  to  a  criticism  which 
warns  us  of  our  unavoidable  ignorance  with  regard  to  things 
in  themselves,  and  establishes  the  necessary  hmitation  of  our 
theoretical  cognition  to  mere  phsenomena. 

The  positive  value  of  the  critical  principles  of  pure  reason 
in  relation  to  the  conception  of  God  and  of  the  simple  nature 
of  the  soul,  admits  of  a  similar  exemplification  ;  but  on  this 
point  I  shall  not  dwell.  I  cannot  even  make  the  assumption 
— as  the  practical  interests  of  morality  require — of  God,  Free- 
dom, and  Immortality,  if  I  do  not  deprive  speculative  reason 
of  its  pretensions  to  transcendent  insight.  For  to  arrive 
at  these,  it  must  make  use  of  principles  which,  in  fact,  extend 
only  to  the  objects  of  possible  experience,  and  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  objects  beyond  this  sphere  without  converting 
them  into  phsenomena,  and  thus  rendering  the  practical  exten^ 
sion  of  pure  reason  impossible.  I  must,  therefore,  abolish 
knowledge,  to  make  room  for  belief.  The  dogmatism  of 
metaphysics,  that  is,  the  presumption  that  it  is  possible  to  ad- 
vance in  metaphysics  without  previous  criticism,  is  the  true 
source  of  the  unbeUef  (always  dogmatic)  which  mihtates 
against  morality. 

Thus,  while  it  may  be  no  very  diffic\ilt  task  to  bequeath  a 
legacy  to  posterity,  in  the  shape  of  a  system  of  metaphysics 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
still  the  value  of  such  a  bequest  is  not  to  be  depreciated.     It 
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will  render  an  important  Bervice  to  reason,  by  aubaiituting:  the 
cerlainty  of  Bcieatific  method  for  that  random  groping  nfter 
reaulta  witliout  the  guidance  of  principIeB,  which  has  hitherto 
charncCeriBed  the  pursuit  of  luetaphyHtcal  studies.  it  will 
render  an  important  service  to  the  Inquiring  miud  of  youth, 
by  leading  the  etadeat  to  apply  his  powers  to  tlie  ciiltivatloa 
of  genuine  science,  instead  of  wasting  them,  aa  at  present,  on 
epeculatioDS  which  can  never  lead  to  any  result,  of  on  the  idle 
attempt  to  invent  new  ideas  and  opinions.  But,  above  all,  it 
will  confer  ou  inesCimalde  benefit  on  morality  and  religion,  by 
showing  tliat  all  the  objectiuiis  urged  against  them  may  be 
silenced  for  ever  by  the  Sacralic  method,  that  is  to  say,  by 
proving  the  ignorance  of  the  objtctor.  For,  ns  the  world  has 
never  been,  and,  no  doubt,  never  will  be,  without  a  system  of 
metaphysics  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  tlie  higliest  and 
weightiest  concern  of  philosopliy  to  render  it  powerless  fur 
harm,  by  closing  up  the  sources  of  error. 

This  important  change  lu  the  field  of  the  sciences,  this  loss 
of  its  fancied  possessions,  to  which  speculative  reason  must 
submit,  does  not  prove  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  general 
interests  of  humanity-  The  advantages  which  the  world  has 
derived  from  the  teachings  of  pure  reason,  are  not  at  all  im- 
paired. The  loss  falls,  in  its  whole  entent,  on  the  m<mopoly  of 
the  schools,  but  docs  not  in  the  sliglitest  degree  touch  the  >ii- 
tertatt  of  mankind,  I  appeal  to  the  most  obstinate  dogmatist, 
whether  tlie  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death,  derived  from  the  simplicity  of  its  substance  ;  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  the  general  mechanism  uf 
nature,  drawn  from  the  subtle  but  impotent  distinction  of  sub- 
jective and  objective  practical  necessity;  or  of  the  eiiateiiee 
of  God,  deduced  from  the  conception  of  an  ens  realissimtim, 
— the  contingency  of  the  changeable,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
prime  mover,  has  ever  been  able  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  schools,  to  penetrate  the  public  mind,  or  to  exercise  the 
eligbtest  influence  on  its  convictions.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  timt,  owing  to  the  unfitness 
of  the  common  understanding  for  such  subtle  speculations,  it 
can  never  be  expected  to  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  that  the  hope  of  a  future  life  arises  from  the  feeling, 
which  eiists  in  tlic  breast  of  every  man,  that  the  temporal  is 
inadequate  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  deiunuda  of  his  nature. 
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In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  clear  exhibition 
of  duties  in  opposition  to  all  the  claims  of  inclination,  gives 
rise  to  the  consciousness  of  freedonty  and  that  the  glorious 
order,  beauty,  and  providential  care,  everywhere  displayed  in 
nature,  give  rise  to  the  belief  in  a  wise  and  great  Author  of 
the  Universe.  Such  is  the  genesis  of  these  general  convictions 
of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  rational  grounds  ^  and 
this  public  property  not  only  remains  undisturbed,  but  is  even 
raised  to  greater  importance,  by  the  doctrine  that  the  schools 
have  no  right  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  more  profound  insight 
into  a  matter  of  general  human  concernment,  than  that  to 
which  the  great  mass  of  men,  ever  held  by  us  in  the  highest 
estimation,  can  without  difficulty  attain,  and  that  the  schools 
should  therefore  confine  themselves  to  the  elaboration  of  these 
universally  comprehensible,  and,  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
amply  satisfactory  proofs.  The  change,  therefore,  affects  only 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  schools,  which  would  gladly 
retain,  in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  the  key  to  the  truths 
which  they  impart  to  the  public. 

Quod  mecum  nescit,  solus  vult  scire  videri. 

At  the  same  time  it  does  not  deprive  the  speculative  philoso- 
pher of  his  just  title  to  be  the  sole  depositor  of  a  science 
which  benefits  the  public  without  its  knowledge — I  mean,  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  This  can  never  become  popular, 
and,  indeed,  has  no  occasion  to  be  so ;  for  fine-spun  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  useful  truths,  make  just  as  little  impression 
on  the  public  mind  as  the  equally  subtle  objections  brouglit 
against  these  truths.  On  the  other  hand,  since  both  inevitably 
force  themselves  on  every  man  who  rises  to  the  height  of 
speculation,  it  becomes  the  manifest  duty  of  the  schools  to 
enter  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  rights  of  specula- 
tive reason,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  scandal  which  metaphysical 
controversies  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  cause  even  to  the 
masses.  It  is  only  by  criticism  that  metaphysicians  (and,  as 
such,  theologians  too)  can  be  saved  from  these  controversies 
and  from  the  consequent  perversion  of  their  doctrines.  Criti- 
cism alone  can  strike  a  blow  at  tlie  root  of  Materialism,  Fatal- 
ism, Atheism,  Free-thinking,  Fanaticism,  and  Superstition, 
which  are  universally  injurious — as  well  as  of  Idealism  and 
Scepticism,  which  are  dangerous  to  the  schools,  but  can  scarcely 


r  to  the  public.  If  goveriimeuta  tbinlc  proper  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  the  letirueJ,  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  a  wise  regnrd  for  tlie  interests  of  Bcience,  as  well 
fls  for  those  of  society,  to  favour  a.  criticiam  of  this  kind,  by 
wliicii  aloue  the  kboura  of  reaaou  can  be  eatablished  on  a  firm 
basis,  tliHU  to  support  the  ridiculous  despotism  of  llie  schools, 
which  raiae  a  loud  cry  of  danger  to  the  pnblic  over  the  de- 
struction of  cobwebs,  of  which  the  public  has  never  taken  auy 
notice,  and  the  loss  of  which,  therefore,  it  can  never  feci. 

This  critical  science  is  not  opposed  to  the  doymatie  proee- 
iure  of  reason  in  pure  cognition  ;  fur  pure  cognition  must 
f  always  be  dogmatic,  that  is,  must  rest  on  strict  demonatratioti 
from  sure  principles  a  priori — but  to  dogmatism,  that  is,  to 
the  presumption  tliat  it  is  possible  to  make  any  progress  with 
a  pure  cognition,  derived  from  (philosophical)  conceptions, 
according  to  the  principles  which  reaaou  has  long  been  in  the 
babit  of  employing — without  first  inquiring  in  what  way  and 
by  what  rigbt  reason  haa  come  into  tlie  possession  of  these 
principles.  Dogmatism  is  thus  the  dogmatic  procedure  of 
pure  reason  without  previous  critieism  of  its  own  powers,  and 
in  opposing  this  procedure,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  lend 
any  countenance  to  that  loquacious  aballowness  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  tbe  name  of  popularity,  nor  yet  to  scepticism, 
which  makes  short  work  with  tbe  whole  science  of  metaphy- 
sics. On  the  contrary,  our  criticism  is  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  a  thoroughly  scientific  system  of  metaphysics, 
which  must  perform  its  task  entirely  a  priori,  to  tlie  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  speculative  reason,  and  mast,  therefore, 
be  treated,  nnt  popularly,  but  scholaatically.  In  carrying  out 
ttieplan  which  theCritique  prescribes,  that  is,  tn  the  future  aya- 
tem  of  metaphysics,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  strict  method 
of  the  celebrated  Wolf,  the  greatest  of  all  dogmatic  philoso- 
phers. He  was  tbe  first  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  establishing 
fixed  principles,  of  clearly  defining  our  conceptions,  and  of 
subjecting  our  demonstrations  to  the  most  severe  scrutiny, 
instead  of  rasbly  jumping  at  conclusions.  The  example  which 
he  set,  served  to  awaken  tliat  spirit  of  profound  and  thorough 
investigation  which  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Germany.  He  would 
have  been  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  give  a  truly  scientific  cha- 
racter to  metaphysical  atudiea,  had  it  occurred  to  him  to  pre- 
pare the  field  by  a  criticism  of  the  oTyanum,  that  is,  of  pure 
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reason  itself.  That  he  failed  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  snch 
a  procedure,  mast  be  ascribed  to  the  dogmatic  mode  of 
thought  which  characterized  his  age,  and  on  this  point  the 
philosophers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  of  all  preyious  times,  haye 
nothing  to  reproach  each  other  with.  Those  who  reject  at 
once  the  method  of  Wolf,  and  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  can  have  no  other  aim  but  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
science,  to  change  labour  into  sport,  certainty  into  opinion, 
and  philosophy  into  philodoxy. 

In  this  second  edition,  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  pos- 
uble,  to  remove  the  difficulties  and  obscurity,  which,  without 
&ult  of  mine  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  many  misconceptions 
even  among  acute  thinkers.  In  the  propositions  themselves, 
and  in  the  demonstrations  by  which  they  are  supported,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  and  the  entire  plan  of  the  work,  I  have 
found  nothing  to  alter ;  which  must  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  long  examination  to  which  I  had  subjected  the  whole 
before  offering  it  to  the  public,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  For  pure  speculative  reason  is  an  organic  structure 
in  which  there  is  nothing  isolated  or  independent,  but  every 
single  part  is  essential  to  all  the  rest ;  and  hence,  the  slightest 
imperfection,  whether  defect  or  positive  error,  could  not  fail  to 
betray  itself  in  use.  I  venture,  further  to  hope,  that  this  system 
will  maintain  the  same  unalterable  character  for  the  future. 
I  am  led  to  entertain  this  confidence,  not  by*  vanity,  but  by 
the  evidence  which  the  equality  of  the  result  affords,  when  we 
proceed,  first,  from  the  simplest  elements  up  to  the  complete 
whole  of  pure  reason,  and  then,  backwards  from  the  whole  to 
each  individual  part.  We  find  that  the  attempt  to  make  the 
slightest  alteration,  in  any  part,  leads  inevitably  to  contradic- 
tions, not  merely  in  this  system,  but  in  human  reason  itself. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  work.  In 
the  present  edition,  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove  misappre- 
hensions of  the  aesthetical  part,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
conception  of  Time  ;  to  clear  away  the  obscurity  which  has 
been  found  in  the  deduction  of  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing ;  to  supply  the  supposed  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing ;  and,  lastly,  to  obviate  the  misunderstanding  of  the  paralo- 
gisms which  immediately  precede  the  Rational  Psychology. 
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Beyond  this  pnicit — the  end  of  tlie  second  Main  Diviaion  of 
I  the  TrniiBCen dental  Uinlectic — I  have  not  extended  my  altera- 
I  tioas,*  partly  from  want  of  time,  and  partly  because  I  am 

*  The  only  additiod,  properly  ; 
of  proof — wliicli  1  have  irjade  in  I 
refuuiion  of  piychoIogicBl  IdtaUim,  Km 
ooe  pouible,  as  I  believe — of  tbe  objcclive  realitj  of  externa!  intuition. 
However  barDileas  Idealism  may  be  considered — ^though  in  realicy  it  ii 
not  so — in  regard  to  tbe  eisential  ends  of  metapbjGies,  it  must  still  renuun 
a  scandal  to  ptiilosophy  and  to  tbe  general  human  reaaan  to  be  obliged  to 
aasume,  us  an  article  of  mere  belief,  tbe  existence  of  things  external  to 
ourselves  (from  which,  yet,  we  derive  the  whole  material  of  cognitioii  eveit 
for  the  inlemal  sense),  and  not  to  be  able  to  oppose  a  satisfactory  proof  to 
le  wbo  may  call  it  in  queatiDa.     As  there  is  some  obscurity  of  e^ 
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question  aa  toUowi :  "But  this  permanent  cannot  be  an  in- 
tuition in  me.  For  all  tbe  determining  grouads  of  my  existence  which 
cau  be  found  in  me,  are  representations,  and,  aa  such,  do  themselves  re- 
quire a  permanent,  distinct  from  them,  nhich  may  determine  my  existence 
iu  relation  to  their  changes,  that  is,  my  existence  In  time,  whertin  they 
diange."  It  may,  probably,  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  proof,  (hat, 
after  all,  I  am  only  conscious  immediately  of  that  which  Is  in  me,  that  a, 
of  my  rtprfteiitation  of  external  things,  and  that,  conseqneatly,  it  must 
always  remain  uncertiun  whether  anything  correspondiug  to  this  repre- 
sentatian,  does  or  does  not  exist  externally  to  me.  But  1  am  conscious, 
through  internal  experience,  of  tay  exitleitce  in  lime,  (consequently,  also,  of 
tbe  detenn  in  ability  of  the  former  in  the  latter),  and  that  is  more  than  the 
simple  conecionaness  of  my  representation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  aa  the 
en^irical  erauciotant»i  of  my  existence,  which  can  only  be  determined  in 
relation  to  something,  which,  while  connected  with  my  existence,  is  ex- 
trnial  to  me.  This  eonsdousnesa  of  my  existence  in  time  is,  therefore, 
identical  with  the  consciousness  of  a  relalion  to  Eometbing  external  to  me, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  experience,  not  fiction,  sense,  not  ima^uatioo,  which 
inaeparably  connects  the  eitemal  with  my  internal  sense.  For  the  es- 
I  temal  sense  is,  in  itself,  the  relation  of  intuition  to  something  real,  ex- 
ternal to  me  ]  and  the  reality  of  this  something,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
imagination  of  it,  rests  solely  on  its  inseparable  connection  with  internal 
experience  ss  the  condition  of  its  possibility.  If  with  tbe  inlellfclval 
eomcioumesa  of  my  existence,  in  the  representation  :  /  am,  whichaccom- 
panies  all  my  JDdgmeots,  and  all  the  operations  of  my  understanding,  [ 
could,  at  the  same  time,  connect  a  determination  of  my  eiistence  by  in- 
teliectual  intvilten,  then  the  consciousness  of  a  relation  to  something  ex- 
ternal to  me  would  not  be  necessary.  But  the  internal  intuition  in  which 
alone  my  eiiatence  can  be  determined,  though  preceded  by  that  purely 
iDtBllectual  consciousness,  is  itself  sensible  and  attached  to  the  condition 
of  time.  Hence  this  determination  of  my  existence,  and  eonsequently 
my  internal  experience  itself,  must  depend  on  aomelhing  pernionent  which 
is  not  in  me,  which  can  be,  tiierefore,  only  in  something  external  to  me, 
lo  which  I  must  loolt  upon  myself  as  being  related.      Tims  the  reality  of 
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Dot  aware  that  any  portion  of  the  remainder  has  given  rise  to 
misconceptions  among  intelligent  and  impartial  critics,  whom 
I  do  not  here  mention  with  that  praise  which  is  their  due,  but 
who  will  find  that  their  suggestions  have  been  attended  to  in 
the  work  itself. 

In  attempting  to  render  the  exposition  of  my  views  as  intel- 
ligible as  possible,  I  have  been  compelled  to  leave  out  or 
abridge  various  passages  which  were  not  essential  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  work,  but  which  many  readers  might  consider 
useful  in  other  respects,  and  might  be  unwilling  to  miss. 
This  trifling  loss,  which  could  not  be  avoided  without  swelling 
the  book  beyond  due  limits,  may  be  supplied,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  reader,  by  a  comparison  with  the  first  edition,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  clearness 
of  the  exposition  as  it  now  stands. 

I  have  observed,  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  in  the 
pages  of  various  reviews  and  treatises,  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
found and  thorough  investigation  is  not  extinct  in  Germany, 
though  it  may  have  been  overborne  and  silenced  for  a  time 
by  the  fashioaable  tone  of  a  licence  in  thinking,  which  gives 
itself  the  airs  of  genius — and  that  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  paths  of  Criticism  have  not  prevented  energetic  and  acute 
thinkers  from  making  themselves  masters  of  the  science  of 
pure  reason  to  which  these  paths  conduct — a  science  which 

the  external  sense  is  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the  internal,  in 
order  to  the  possihility  of  experience  in  general;  that  is,   I  am  just  as 
certainly  conscious  that  there  are  things  external  to  roe  related  to  my  sense, 
as  I  am  that  I  myself  exist,  as  determined  in  time.     But  in  order  to 
ascertain  to  what  given  intuitions  ohjects,  external  to  me,  really  correspond, 
in  other  words,  what  intuitions  belong  to  the  external  sense  and  not  to 
imagination,  I  must  have  recourse,  in  every  particular  case,  to  those  rules 
according  to  which  experience  in  general  (even  internal  experience)  is 
distinguished  from  imagination,  and  which  are  always  based  on  the  pro- 
position that  there  really  is  an   external  experience. — We  may  add  the 
remark,  that  the  representation  of  something  permanent  in  existence,  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  permanent  representation  ;  for  a  representation 
may  be  very  variable  and  changing — as  all  our  representations,  even  that 
of  matter,   are — and  yet  refer  to  something  permanent,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  distinct  from  all  my  representations  and  external  to  me,  the 
existence  of  which  is  necessarily  included  in  the  determination  of  my  own 
existence,  and  with  it  constitutes  one  experience — an  experience  which 
would  not  even  be  possible  internally,  if  it  were  not  also  at  the  same  time, 
in  part,  external.     To  the  question  How  ?  we  are  no  more  able  to  reply, 
than  we  are,  in  general,  to  think  the  stationary  in  time,  the  co-existence  of 
which  with  the  variable,  produces  the  conceptioo  of  change. 
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is  not  populfir,  but  Bcbolastic  in  its  clmmcter,  nnd  whidi 
alotie  can  hope  for  a  l&atiug  esistence  or  poGsess  aa  abiding 
vaiue.  To  these  deserving  men,  who  so  happily  enmbiiie 
profundity  of  view  with  a  talent  for  lurid  espoaition  —  a 
talent  which  I  myself  am  not  consrioua  of  posaeseiog — I  leave 
the  task  of  removing  any  obBcurity  which  may  still  adhere  to 
the  statement  of  my  doctrines,  For,  in  this  case,  the  danger 
is  not  that  of  being  refuted,  but  of  being  misunderstood.  Fur 
my  own  part,  I  must  henceforward  abstain  from  controversy, 
although  I  shall  carefully  attend  to  all  suggestions,  whetliei; 
from  friends  or  adversaries,  which  may  be  of  use  in  the  future 
elaboration  of  the  system  of  this  Propedeutic.  As,  during 
these  labours,  I  have  advanced  pretty  far  in  years — this  month 
I  reach  my  sixty-fourth  year — it  vrill  be  necessary  for  me  to 
economize  time,  if  I  am  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  elaborating 
the  Metaphysics  of  Nature  as  well  as  of  Morals,  in  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  established  in  this  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  both  Speculative  and  Practical ;  and  I  must, 
tiierefore,  leave  the  task  of  clearing  up  the  obscurities  of  the 
present  work— inevitable,  perhaps,  at  the  ontaet^as  well  as 
the  defence  of  the  whole,  to  those  deserving  men  who  have 
made  ray  system  their  own.  A  philosophical  system  cannot 
come  forward  armed  at  all  points  hke  a  mathematical  treatise, 
and  hence  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  take  objection  to  parti- 
cular passages,  while  tlie  organic  structure  of  the  system,  cou- 
aidered  aa  a  unity,  has  no  danger  to  apprehend.  But  few 
possess  the  ability,  and  etill  fewer  the  inchnatiou,  to  take  a 
enmpreheosive  view  of  a  new  system.  By  confining  the  view 
to  particular  passages,  taking  these  out  of  their  connection 
and  comparing  tliem  with  one  another,  it  is  easy  to  pick  out 
apparent  contradictions,  especially  in  a  work  written  with  any 
freedom  of  style.  These  contradictions  place  the  work  in  an 
unfavourable  light  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  hut  are  easily  reconciled  by  those  who  have 
mastered  the  idea  of  the  whole,  If  a  theory  possesses  stabi- 
lity in  itself,  the  action  and  reaction  which  seemed  at  first  to 
tlireaten  its  existence,  serve  only,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
smooth  down  any  superficial  roughness  or  inequahty,  and — if 
men  of  insight,  impartiality,  and  truly  popular  gifU,  turn 
their  attention  to  it — to  secure  to  it,  in  a  short  time,  the  requi- 
site elegance  also, 

Ao«JOSBBBG,  April,  1187. 
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I.  Of  thb  dutebe^cb  between  fube  Ajsm  empibical 

EKOWLEDOE. 

That  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  For  how  is  it  possible  that  the  faculty  of  cog- 
nition should  be  awakened  into  exercise  otherwise  than  by 
means  of  objects  which  affect  our  senses,  and  partly  of  them- 
selves  produce  representations,  partly  rouse  our  powers  of 
understanding  into  activity,  to  compare,  to  connect,  or  to  se- 
parate these,  and  so  to  convert  the  raw  material  of  our  sensuous 
mipressions  into  a  knowledge  of  objects,  which  is  called  ex- 
perience? In  respect  of  time,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of 
ours  is  antecedent  to  experience,  but  begins  with  it. 

But,  though  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  it 
by  no  means  foUows,  that  all  arises  out  of  experience.  For, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  empirical  know- 
ledge is  a  compound  of  that  which  we  receive  through  im- 
pressions, and  that  which  the  faculty  of  cognition  supphes 
from  itself  (sensuous  impressions  giving  merely  the  occasion), 
an  addition  which  we  cannot  distinguish  firom  the  original 
element  given  by  sense,  till  long  practice  has  made  us  at- 
tentive to,  and  skilful  in  separating  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
question  which  requires  close  investigation,  and  is  not  to  be 
answered  at  first  sight, — whether  &ere  exists  a  knowledge 
altogether  independent  of  experience,  and  even  of  all  sensuous 
impressions?  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  called  ii priori,  in 
contradistinction  to  empirical  knowledge,  which  has  its  sources 
i  posteriori,  that  is,  in  experience. 

But  the  expression,  "  h  priori,"  is  not  as  yet  definite 
enough,  adequately  to  indicate  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
question  above  started.    For,  in  speaking  of  knowle^e  which 
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has  its  BDurces  in  experience,  we  are  wont  to  say,  tliat  this  or 
tliat  may  be  kuown  it  priori,  because  we  do  not  derive  this 
knowledge  immediately  from  eiperience,  but  from  a  general 
rule,  which,  however,  we  have  itself  borrowed  from  eiperi- 
ence.  Thus,  if  a  man  undermined  his  house,  we  say,  "  he 
might  know  ii  priori  that  it  would  have  fallen  ;"  that  is,  he 
needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  experience  that  it  did  actu- 
ally fall.  But  still,  H  priori,  he  could  not  know  even  this 
much.  For,  that  bodies  are  heavy,  and,  consequently,  that 
they  fall  when  their  supports  are  taken  away,  must  have  been 
known  to  him  previously,  by  means  of  experience. 

By  the  term  "  knowledge  ^  priori,"  therefore,  we  shall  in 
the  sequel  understand,  not  such  as  is  independent  of  this  or 
that  kind  of  experience,  but  snch  as  is  absolutely  so  of  all  ex- 
perience. Opposed  to  this  is  empirical  knowledge,  or  that 
which  is  poBBJble  only  li  posteriori,  that  is,  through  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  h  priori  is  either  pure  or  impure.  Pure 
knowledge  h  priori  is  that  with  which  no  empirical  element  is 
mixed  up.  For  eiample,  the  proposition,  "  Every  change 
has  a  cause,"  is  a  proposition  it  priori,  but  impure,  because 
change  is  a  conception  which  can  only  be  derived  from  expe- 
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II.  The  human  inteii^ct,  etes  as  an  unphilosophical 

STATE,    IS    m    FOSBEBBIOK    OF   CEBTAIIT    GOONITIUHS    A 
PRIORI. 

Thb  question  now  is  as  to  a  criterion,  by  which  we  may 
aecurely  distinguish  a  pure  from  an  empirical  cognition.  Ex- 
perience no  doubt  teaches  us  that  this  or  that  object  is  con- 
stituted in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  tliat  it  could  not 
possibly  exist  otherwise.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  have 
a  proposition  which  contains  the  idea  of  necessity  in  its  very 
conception,  it  is  a  judgment  h  priori ;  if,  moreover,  it  is  not 
derived  from  any  other  proposition,  unless  from  one  equally 
involving  the  idea  of  necessity,  it  is  absolutely  ii  priori.  Se- 
condly, an  empirical  jndgment  never  exhibits  strict  and  abso' 
lute,  but  only  assumed  and  comparative  universality  (by  in- 
duction) i  therefore,  the  most  we  can  say  is, — so  far  as  we 
have  hitherto  observed,  there  is  no  exception  to  this  or  that 
rule.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  judgment  carries  with  it  strict 
and  absolute  universality,  that  is,  admits  of  no  possible  excep- 
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tion,  it  is  not  derived  from  experience,  bat  is  valid  absolately 
it  priori. 

Empirical  nniyersality  is,  therefore,  only  an  arbitrary  ex- 
tension of  validity,  from  that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a 
proposition  valid  in  most  cases,  to  that  which  is  asserted  of  a 
proposition  which  holds  good  in  all ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
affirmation,  "  all  bodies  are  heavy.''  When,  on  the  contrary, 
strict  universality  characterizes  a  judgment,  it  necessarily 
indicates  another  peculiar  source  of  Imowledge,  namely,  a 
fiiculty  of  cognition  ^  priori.  Necessity  and  strict  univer- 
sality, therefore,  are  infallible  tests  for  distinguishing  pure 
from  empirical  knowledge,  and  are  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other.  But  as  in  the  use  of  these  criteria  the 
empirical  limitation  is  sometimes  more  easily  detected  than 
the  contingency  of  the  judgment,  or  the  unlimited  universality 
which  we  attach  to  a  judgment  u  often  a  more  convincing 
proof  than  its  necessity,  it  may  be  adrisaUe  to  use  the  criteria 
separately,  each  being  by  itself  infidlible. 

Now,  that  in  the  sphere  of  human  cognition,  we  have 
judgments  which  are  necessary,  and  in  the  strictest  sense 
universal,  consequently  pure  h  priori,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  shew.  If  we  desire  an  example  from  the  sciences, 
we  need  only  take  any  proposition  in  mathematics.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  commonest  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, the  proposition,  "  every  change  must  have  a 
cause,''  wiU  amply  serve  our  purpose.  In  the  latter  case, 
indeed,  the  conception  of  a  cause  so  plainly  involves  the  con- 
ception of  a  necessity  of  connexion  with  an  effect,  and  of  a 
strict  universality  of  the  law,  that  the  very  notion  of  a  cause 
would  entirely  disappear,  were  we  to  derive  it,  like  Hume, 
from  a  frequent  association  of  what  happens  with  that  which 
precedes,  and  the  habit  thence  originating  of  connecting  re- 
presentations—the necessity  inherent  in  the  judgment  being 
therefore  merely  subjective.  Besides,  without  seeking  for 
such  examples  of  principles  existing  ^  priori  in  cognition, 
we  might  easily  shew  that  such  principles  are  the  indispen- 
sable basis  of  the  possibility  of  experience  itself,  and  con- 
sequently prove  their  existence  h  priori.  For  whence  could 
our  experience  itself  acquire  certainty,  if  all  the  rules  on  which 
it  depends  were  themselves  empirical,  and  consequently  for- 
tuitous ?     No  one,  therefore,  can  admit  the  validity  of  the  use 
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of  such  rules  as  first  principleB.  But,  for  the  present,  wp 
may  content  oureelveB  with  haying  established  the  fact,  that 
■we  do  possess  and  eserciae  &  faculty  of  pure  o  priori  cog- 
nition; and,  BecDudly,  itith  having  pointed  out  the  proper 
ttsts  of  such  cognition,  namely,  universality  and  necessily. 

Not  only  in  judgments,  however,  but  even  in  conceptions, 
ia  an  fi  priori  origin  manifest.  For  example,  if  we  take  away 
by  degrees  from  our  conceptions  of  a  body  all  that  can  be 
referred  to  mere  aensuona  experience — colour,  hardness  or 
eoftneas,  weight,  even  impenetrability — the  body  will  then 
vanish ;  but  the  apace  which  it  occupied  atill  remains,  and 
this  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  annihilate  in  thought.  Again, 
if  we  take  away,  in  like  manner,  from  ourempirical  conception 
of  «ny  object,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  all  properties  which 
mere  experience  has  taught  ua  to  connect  with  it,  still  we 
cannot  fliink  away  those  through  which  we  cogitate  it  as 
substance,  or  adhering  to  aubatauce,  although  our  conception 
of  Buhstance  is  more  determined  than  that  of  an  object. 
Compelled,  therefore,  by  that  necessity  with  which  the  con- 
ception of  substance  forces  itself  upon  us,  we  must  confess 
that  it  has  its  scat  in  our  faculty  of  cognition  a  priori. 

ill.    PniLosopnT  BTASDS  nj  need  or  a  sctekce  which 

BHALL  DETERMINE  THE  POSSIBILITY,    PHIKCIPLEB,  AND 
ESTE5T  OP  HITMAN  KNOWLEDGE  A  PRIORI. 

Of  far  more  importance  than  all  that  has  been  above  said, 
is  the  consideration  that  certain  of  our  cognitiona  rise  com- 
pletely above  the  sphere  of  all  posaible  experience,  and  by 
means  of  conceptions,  to  which  there  exists  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  esperience  no  corresponding  object,  seem  to  extend 
the  range  of  our  judgments  beyond  its  bounds.  And  just  in 
this  transcendental  or  supersensible  sphere,  where  experience 
afibrds  us  neither  instruction  nor  guidance,  he  the  investi- 
gations of  Reason,  which,  on  account  of  their  importance,  we 
consider  far  preferable  to,  and  as  having  a  far  more  elevated 
aim  than,  all  that  the  understanding  can  achieve  within  the 
sphere  of  sensuous  phsanomena.  So  high  a  value  do  we  set 
upon  these  investigations,  that  even  at  the  risk  of  error, 
persist  in  following  them  out,  and  permit  neither  doubt 
■  disregard  nor  indifference  to  restrain  us  from  the  pur- 
t.     These  unavoidable  problems  of  mere  pure  reason  are 
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God,  Fbeedom  (of  will)  and  Iicmobtality.    The  sciencc^y^ 
which,  with  all  its  preliminaries,  has  for  its  especial  object^ 
the  solution  of  these  problems  is  named  metaphysics, — ^a 
science  which  is  at  the  very  outset  dc^matical,  that  is,  it  con-)  /^ 
fidendy  takes  upon  itself  the  execution  of  this  task  without 
any  previous  investigation  of  the  ability  or  inability  of  reason 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

Now  the  safe  ground  of  experience  being  thus  abandoned, 
it  seems  nevertheless  natural  that  we  should  hesitate  to  erect 
a  building  with  the  cognitions  we  possess,  without  knowing 
whence  they  come,  and  on  the  strength  of  principles,  the 
origin  of  which  is  undiscovered.  Instead  of  thus  trying  to 
build  without  a  foundation,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that 
we  should  long  ago  have  put  the  question,  how  the  under- 
standing can  arrive  at  these  ^priori  cognitions,  and  what  is 
the  extent,  validity,  and  worth  which  they  may  possess  ?  We 
say,  this  is  natural  enough,  meaning  by  the  word  natural,  that 
which  is  consistent  with  a  just  and  reasonable  way  of  think- 
ing ;  but  if  we  understand  by  the  term,  that  wluch  usually 
happens,  nothing  indeed  could  be  more  natural  and  more 
comprehensible  than  that  this  investigation  should  be  left 
long  unattempted.  For  one  part  of  our  pure  knowledge, 
the  science  of  mathematics,  has  been  long  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  thus  leads  us  to  form  flattering  expectations  with 
regard  to  others,  though  these  may  be  of  quite  a  different 
nature.  Besides,  when  we  get  beyond  the  bounds  of  ex- 
perience, we  are  of  course  safe  from  opposition  in  that 
quarter ;  and  the  charm  of  widening  the  range  of  our  know- 
ledge is  so  great,  that  unless  we  are  brought  to  a  stand-still 
by  some  evident  contradiction,  we  hurry  on  undoubtingly  in 
our  course.  This,. however,  may  be  avoided,  if  we  are  suffi- 
ciently cautious  in  the  construction  of  our  fictions,  which  are 
not  the  less  fictions  on  that  account. 

Mathematical  science  affords  us  a  brilliant  example,  how 
far,  independently  of  all  experience,  we  may  carry  our  a 
priori  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  mathematician  occupies 
himself  with  objects  and  cognitions  only  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  represented  by  means  of  intuition.  But  this  circumstance 
is  easily  overlooked,  because  the  said  intuition  can  itself  be 
given  d  priori,  and  therefore  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
£rom  a  mere  pure  conception.    Deceived  by  such  a  proof  of 
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the  power  of  reason,  we  can  perceive  no  limitB  to  the  ex- 
tenrioR  of  our  knowledge.  The  Ught  dove  cteaviog  in  iree 
flight  the  thin  air,  whoae  resistance  it  feela,  might  imagine 
Cfant  her  movements  would  be  far  more  free  and  rapid  in  air- 
less space.  Just  in  the  same  way  did  Plato,  abandoning  the 
world  of  sense  because  of  the  narrow  limits  it  sets  to  the 
nnderstanding,  venture  upon  the  wings  of  ideas  beyond  it, 
into  the  void  space  of  pure  intellect.  He  did  not  reflect  that 
he  made  no  real  progress  by  all  his  efforts  ;  for  he  met  with 
no  resistance  which  might  serve  him  for  a  support,  as  it  were, 
whereon  to  rest,  and  on  which  he  might  apply  his  powers,  in 
order  to  let  the  intellect  acquire  momentum  for  its  progress. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  common  fate  of  human  reason  in  speculation, 
to  finish  the  imposing  edifice  of  thought  as  rapidly  ae  possible, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  to  begin  to  examine  whether  the 
foundation  is  a  solid  one  or  no.  Arrived  at  this  point,  all 
sorts  of  excuses  are  sought  aft«r,  in  order  to  console  us  for 
its  want  of  stabihty,  or  rather  indeed,  to  enable  ns  to  diapenau 
altogether  with  so  late  and  dangerous  an  investigation.  But 
what  frees  us  during  the  process  of  building  from  all  appre- 
hension or  suspicion,  and  flatters  us  into  the  belief  of  its 
this.  A  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of  I 
;bs  of  our  reason  consists  in  the  analynation  of  the 
Q8  which  we  already  possess  of  objects.  By  this 
means  we  gain  a  multitude  of  cognitions,  which  although 
really  nothing  more  than  elucidations  or  explanations  of  that 
which  (though  in  a  confused  manner)  was  already  thought 
in  our  conceptions,  are,  at  least  in  respect  of  their  form, 
prized  as  new  introspections  ;  whilst,  so  far  as  regards  their 
matter  or  content,  we  have  really  made  no  addition  to  our  con- 
ceptions, but  only  disinvolved  them.  But  as  this  process  does  1 
fiirnish  real  it  priori  knowledge,*  which  has  a  sure  progress 
and  useful  results,  reason,  deceived  by  this,  slips  in,  without 
being  itself  aware  of  it,  assertions  of  n  quite  different  kind; 
in  which,  to  given  conceptions  it  adds  others,  ii  priori  in- 
deed, but  entirely  foreign  to  them,  without  our  knowing  how 
it  arrives  at  these,  and,  indeed,  without  such  a  question  ever 
suggesting  itself.  I  shall  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  examine 
the  differeacfl  between  these  two  modes  of  knowledge. 
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IV.    Of  the   DrmBEKCs  between  analttical  and 

SYNTHETICAL  JUDOMENTS. 

In  all  judgments  wherein  the  relation  of  a  subject  to  the  pre- 
dicate is  cogitated,  (I  mention  affirmative  judgments  only 
here ;  the  application  to  negative  wiU  be  very  easy,)  this  rela- 
tion is  possible  in  two  different  ways.  Either  the  predicate 
B  belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  somewhat  which  is  contained 
(though  covertly)  in  the  conception  A ;  or  the  predicate  B 
lies  completely  out  of  the  conception  A,  although  it  stands  in 
connexion  widi  it.  In  the  first  instance,  I  term  the  judgment 
analytical,  in  the  second,  synthetical.  Analytical  judgments 
(affirmative)  are  therefore  those  in  which  the  connection  of 
the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  cogitated  through  identity ; 
those  in  which  this  connexion  is  cogitated  without  identity,  are  \ 
called  synthetical  judgments.  The  former  may  be  called  ^ 
explicative,  the  latter  augmentative*  judgments  ;  because  the 
former  add  in  the  predicate  nothing  to  the  conception  of  the 
subject,  but  only  analyse  it  into  its  constituent  conceptions, 
which  were  thought  already  in  the  subject,  although  in  a  con- 
fused manner ;  the  latter  add  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
subject  a  predicate  which  was  not  contained  in  it,  and  which 
no  analysis  could  ever  have  discovered  therein.  For  example, 
when  I  say,  "  all  bodies  are  extended,"  this  is  an  analytical  ! 
judgment.  For  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  conception  of  body 
in  order  to  find  extension  connected  with  it,  but  merely 
analyse  the  conception,  that  is,  become  conscious  of  the 
manifold  properties  which  I  think  in  that  conception,  in\l 
order  to  discover  this  predicate  in  it :  it  is  therefore  an  ana- 
lytical  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  say,  *'  all 
bodies  are  heavy,"  the  predicate  is  something  totally  different 
firom  that  which  I  think  in  the  mere  conception  of  a  body.  \  i 
By  the  addition  of  such  a  predicate  therefore,  it  becomes  a  \ 
synthetical  judgment. 

Judgments  of  experience,  as  such,  are  always  synthetical. 
For  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  grounding  an  analytical 
judgment  on  experience,  because  in  forming  such  a  judg- 
ment, I  need  not  go  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  conceptions, 

*  That  is,  Judgments  which  really  add  to,  and  do  not  merely,  analyse 
cff  explaiii  tiie  oonceptiou  which  make  up  the  sum  of  onr  knowledge. — 
Tr, 
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and  therefore  recooree  to  the  testimony  of  experience  U  quite 
unneceHaary.  That  "  bodies  are  eitended"  is  not  an  em- 
pirical judgment,  but  a  propoeition  which  stands  lirm  i  priori. 
For  brfbre  addressing  myself  to  experience,  1  already  hare 
in  my  conception  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  judg- 
ment, and  I  have  only  to  extract  the  predicate  from  the  concep- 
tion, according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  thereby 
at  the  same  time  become  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  the 
judgment,  a  necessity  which  I  could  never  learn  from  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  thongh  at  first  1  do  not  at  all 
include  the  predicate  of  weight  in  my  conception  of  body 
in  general,  that  conception  still  indicates  an  abject  of  ex- 
perience, a  pwt  of  the  totality  of  esperience,  to  which  I  can 
still  add  other  parts  ;  and  this  I  do  when  I  recognize  by  ob- 
servation that  bodies  are  heavy.  I  can  cognize  beforehand 
by  analysis  the  conception  of  body  through  the  character- 
ifiticB  of  estension,  impenetrabihty,  shape,  &c.,  all  which  are 
cogitated  in  this  conception.  But  now  I  extend  my  know- 
ledge, and  looking  back  on  experience  from  which  I  had 
derived  this  conception  of  body,  I  find  weight  at  all  times 
connected  with  the  above  characteristicB,  and  therefore  1 
synthetically  add  to  my  conceptions  this  as  a  predicate,  and 
say,  "all  bodies  are  heavy."  Thus  it  is  experience  upon 
which  rests  the  possibility  of  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate 
of  weight  with  the  conception  of  body,  because  both  con- 
ceptions, although  the  one  Is  not  contained  in  the  other,  still 
belong  to  one  another  (only  contingently,  however),  as  parts 
of  a  whole,  namely,  of  experience,  which  ia  itself  a  syuthesia 
of  intuitions. 

But  to  synthetical  judgments  a  priori,  such  aid  is  entirely 
wanting.  If  i  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  conception  A, 
in  order  to  recognize  another  B  as  connected  with  it,  what 
foundation  have  I  to  rest  on,  whereby  to  render  the  synthesis 
possible  ?  I  have  here  no  longer  the  advantage  of  looking 
out  in  the  sphere  of  experience  for  what  I  want.  Let  ua 
lake,  for  example,  the  proposition,  "  everything  that  happens  ( 
has  a  cause."  In  the  conception  of  something  that  happens, 
I  indeed  think  an  existence  which  a  certain  time  antecedes, 
and  from  this  I  can  derive  analytical  judgments.  But  the 
conception  of  a  cause  hes  quite  out  of  the  above  conception, 
and  indicates  something  entirely  different  from  "  that  which 
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Kappensy*'  and  is  consequently  not  .contained  in  that  con- 
ception. How  then  am  I  able  to  assert  concerning  the  general 
conception — **  that  which  happens  " — something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  conception,  and  to  recognize  the  conception  of 
canse  although  not  contained  in  it,  yet  as  belonging  to  it,  and 
even  necessarily?  what  is  here  the  unknown  =:  a,  upon  which 
the  understanding  rests  when  it  belieyes  it  has  found,  out  of 
the  conception  A  a  foreign  predicate  B,  which  it  nevertheless 
considers  to  be  connected  with  it  ?     It  cannot  be  experience, 
because  the  principle  adduced  annexes  the  two  represent- 
ations, cause  and  e£fect,  to  the  representation  existence,  not 
only  with  universality,  which  experience  cannot  give,  but  also 
with  the  expression  of  necessity,  therefore  completely  d  priori  "^ 
and  from  pure  conceptions.     Upon  such  synthetiad,  Uiat  is  ^ 
augmentative  propositions,  depends  the  whole  aim  of  our  specu- 
lative knowledge  d  priori ;  for  although  analytical  judgments  < 
are  indeed  highly  important  and  necessary,  they  are  so,  only  \ 
to  arrive  at  that  clearness  of  conceptions  which  is  requisite 
for  a  sure  and  extended  synthesis,  and  this  alone  is  a  real 
acquisition. 

V.  In  all  theobettcal  sciekces  of  beasow,  stttthetical 

JUDGMENTS  A  PRIORI  ABE  CONTAINED  AS  FBINCIPLES. 

1.  Mathematical  judgments  are  always  synthetical.  Hitherto 
this  fact,  though  incontestibly  true  and  very  important  in  its 
consequences,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  analysts  of  the  human 
mind,  nay,  to  be  in  complete  opposition  to  all  their  conjec- 
tures. For  as  it  was  found  that  mathematical  conclusions  all  , 
proceed  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction  (which 
the  nature  of  every  apodeictic  certainty  requires),  people 
became  persuaded  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  also  were  recognised  and  admitted  in  the  same  way. 
But  the  notion  is  fallacious  ;  for  although  a  synthetical  pro- 
position can  certainly  be  discerned  by  means  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  this  is  possible  only  when  another  syntheti- 
cal proposition  precedes,  from  which  the  latter  is  deduced, 
but  never  of  itself. 

Before  all,  be  it  observed,  that  proper  mathematical  propo- 
sitions are  always  judgments  d  priori,  and  not  empirical,  be- 
cause they  carry  along  with  them  the  conception  of  necessity. 
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which  cannot  be  given  by  experience.  If  this  be  demnrred 
to,  it  metten  not ;  1  will  then  limit  my  assertion  to  pure  ma- 
thematics, the  very  conception  of  which  implies,  that  it  con- 
sists of  knowledge  altogether  noa-empiricnl  and  a  priori. 

We  might,  indeed,  at  first  suppose  that  the  proposition 
7-1-5^12,  is  a  merely  analytical  proposition,  followmg  (ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  contradiction),  from  the  concep- 
tion of  a  sum  of  seveu  and  five.  But  if  we  regard  it  more 
narrowly,  we  find  that  our  conception  of  the  sum  of  seven  and 
five  eontuna  nothing  more  than  the  uniting  of  hoth  sumE 
into  one,  whereby  it  canuot  at  all  he  cogitated  what  this  single 
number  is  which  embraces  both.  The  conception  of  twelve 
ia  by  no  means  obtained  by  merely  cogitating  the  union  of 
seven  and  five  ;  and  we  may  analyze  our  conception  of  such 
a  possible  sum  as  long  as  we  will,  still  we  shall  never  dis- 
cover in  it  the  notion  of  twelve.  We  must  go  beyond 
these  conceptions,  and  have  recourse  to  an  intuition  which 
correaponda  to  one  of  the  two, — our  five  fingers,  for  ex- 
ample, or  like  Seguer  in  bis  "  Arithmetic,"  five  points, 
and  so  by  degrees,  add  the  units  contained  in  the  live  given 
in  the  intuition,  to  the  conception  of  seven.  B'or  I  first  take 
the  number  7,  and,  for  the  conception  of  5  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  fingers  of  my  band  as  objects  of  intuition,  1  add  the 
units,  which  I  before  took  together  to  make  up  the  number 
5,  gradually  now  by  means  of  the  material  image  my  hand, 
to  the  number  7,  and  by  this  process,  1  at  length  see  the 
number  12  arise.  That  7  should  be  added  to  5,  I  have 
certainly  cogitated  in  my  conception  of  a  8um=7+5,  but 
not  that  this  sum  waa  equal  to  12.  Arithmetical  propositions 
are  therefore  always  synthetical,  of  which  we  may  become 
more  clearly  convinced  by  trying  large  numbers.  For  it  will 
thus  become  quite  evident,  that  turn  and  twist  our  conceptions 
as  we  may,  it  is  imposaible,  without  having  recourse  to  intui- 
tion, to  arrive  at  the  sum  total  or  product  by  means  of  tlie 
mere  analysis  of  our  conceptions.  Just  as  little  ia  any  princi- 
ple of  pure  geometry  analytical.  '■  A  straight  hne  between 
two  points  ia  the  shortest,"  is  a  synthetical  proposition.  For 
my  conception  of  straight,  contains  no  notion  of  quantity, 
but  ia  merely  qualitative.  The  conception  of  the  shorteat  is 
therefore  wholly  an  addition,  and  by  no  analysis  can  it  be  ex- 
tracted from  our  conception  of  a  straight  line.      Intuition 
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mnst  therefore  heace  lend  its  aid,  by  means  of  which  and  thoi 
only,  oar  synthesis  is  posaifale. 

Some  few  princij^  preposited  by  geometricians  are,  in- 
deed, really  analytic],  and  depend  on  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction. T%Ley  serve,  howerer,  like  identical  propositions, 
as  links  in  the  chain  of  method,  not  as  principles, — foit  ex- 
ample, a=a^  the  whole  is  equal  to  itself,  or  {a-^-b)  7  a, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  And  yet  eren  these 
principles  themselves,  though  they  derive  their  yalidity  from 
pure  conceptions,  are  only  admitted  in  mathematics  because 
they  can  be  presented  in  intuition.  What  causes  us  here 
commonly  to  believe  that  the  predicate  of  such  apodeictic 
judgments  is  already  contained  in  our  conception,  and  that 
the  judgment  is  therefore  analytical,  is  merely  the  equivocal 
nature  of  the  expression.  We  must  join  in  thought  a  certain 
predicate  to  a  given  conception,  and  this  necessity  cleaves 
already  to  the  conception.  But  the  question  is,  not  what  we 
must  join  in  thought  to  the  given  conception,  but  what  we 
really  think  therein,  though  only  obscurely,  and  then  it  becomes 
manifest,  that  the  predicate  pertains  to  tiiese  conceptions,  ne- 
cessarily indeed,  yet  not  as  Uiought  in  the  conception  itself, 
but  by  virtue  of  an  intuition,  which  must  be  added  to  the  con- 
ception. 

2.  The  science  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Physics)  contains 
in  itself  synthetical  judgments  a  priori,  as  principles.  I  shall 
adduce  two  propositions.  For  instance,  the  proposition,  "  in 
all  changes  of  the  material  world,  the  quantity  of  matter 
remains  unchanged  ;"  or,  that,  ''  in  all  communication  of 
motion,  action  and  re-action  must  always  be  equal."  In 
both  of  these,  not  only  is  the  necessity,  and  therefore  their 
origin  h  priori  clear,  but  also  that  they  are  synthetical  propo- 
sitions. For  in  the  conception  of  matter,  I  do  not  cogitate 
its  permanency,  but  merely  its  presence  in  space,  which  it 
fills.  I  therefore  really  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  conception  of 
matter,  in  order  to  think  on  to  it  something  ct  priori,  which  I 
did  not  think  in  it.  The  proposition  is  therefore  not  analyti- 
cal, but  synthetical,  and  neyertheless  conceived  ^  priori ;  and 
80  it  is  with  regard  to  the  other  propositions  of  the  pure  part 
of  natural  philosophy. 

3.  As  to  Meti^hysics,  even  if  we  look  upon  it  merely  as  an 
attempted  science,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  human  reason,  an 
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indispensable  one,  we  find  that  it  moat  contain  synthetical 
propoflitions  S  priori.     It  is  not  merely  the  duty  of  metji-  ,^ 
physics  to  diBsect,  and  thereby  analytically  to  illustrate  the  1' 
conceptions  which  we  form  Aprrori  of  things  ;  but  we  seek  to   I 
widen  the  range  of  oijr  d  priori  knowledge.    For  this  purpose,   i 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  such  principles  as  add  something  to    j 
the  original  conception — something  not  identical  with,  nor    I 
contained  in  it,   and  by  means  of  synthetical  judgments 
fi  priori,  leave  far  behuid  us  the  limits  of  experience  ;  for 
example,  in  the  proposition,  "  the  world  must  have  a  begin- 
ning," and  such  like.     Thus  metaphysics,  according  to  the 
proper  aim  of  the  science,  consists  merely  of  synthetical  pro-  | 
positions  (1  priori. 

VI.  The  uNivEBBAi  pboblem  of  pche  eeason. 
It  is  extremely  advantageous  to  be  able  to  bring  a  number 
of  investigation 8  under  the  formula  of  a  single  problem.    For 
in  this  manner,  we  not  only  facilitate  our  own  labour,  inas- 
much as  we  define  it  clearly  to  ourselves,  hut  also  render  it 
more  easy  for  others  to  decide  whetherwe  have  done  justice  to 
our  undertaking.     The  proper  problem  of  pure  reason,  then,   I 
is  contained  in  the  question,  "  How  are  synthetical  judgments  j 
d,  priori  possible  ?" 

That  metaphysical  science  has  hitherto  remained  in  so  va- 
cillating a  state  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  is  only  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact,  that  this  great  problem,  and  perhaps 
even  the  difference  between  analytical  and  syutheticiJ  judg- 
ments, did  not  sooner  suggest  itself  to  philosophers.  Upon 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  or  upon  sufficient  proof  of  the  im- 
possibility of  synthetical  knowledge  &  priori,  depends  the 
existence  or  downfall  of  the  science  of  metaphysics.  Among 
philosophers,  David  Hume  came  the  nearest  of  all  to  this 
problem ;  yet  it  never  acquired  in  his  mind  sufficient  preci- 
sion, nor  did  he  regard  the  question  in  its  universality.  On 
the  contrary,  be  stopped  short  at  the  synthetical  proposition  of 
the  connection  of  an  effect  with  its  cause,  (principium  eaviaU 
itatia),  insisting  that  such  proposition  fl  priori  was  impos- 
sible. According  to  his  conclusions,  then,  all  that  we  term 
metaphysical  science  is  a  mere  delusion,  arising  from  the 
fancied  insight  of  reason  into  that  which  is  in  truth  borrowed 
from  experience,  and  to  which  habit  has  given  the  appearance 
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of  necessity.  Against  this  assertion,  destraetiye  to  all  pure 
pMoBophy,  he  would  haye  been  guarded,  had  he  had  our 
problem  before  his  eyes  in  its  universality.  For  he  would 
then  haye  perceived  that,  according  to  his  own  argument, 
there  likewise  could  not  be  any  pure  matSMQgtical  science, 
which  assuredly  cannot  exist  without  syntheteSlpropositions 
d  priori, — an  absurdity  from  which  his  gooomderstanding 
must  have  saved  him. 

In  the  solution  of  the  above  problem  is  at  the  same  time 
comprehended  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  pure  reason  in  the 
foundation  and  construction  of  aU  sciences  which  contain 
theoretical  knowledge  d  priori  of  objects,  that  is  to  say,  the 
answer  to  the  following  questions  : 

How  is  pure  mathematical  science  possible  ? 

How  is  pure  natural  science  possible  ? 

Respecting  these  sciences,  as  they  do  certainly  exist,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  asked,  how  they  are  possible  ? — for  that  they 
must  be  possible,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  of  their  really  existing.* 
But  as  to  metaphysics,  the  miserable  progress  it  has  hitherto 
made,  and  the  &ct  that  of  no  one  system  yet  brought  forward, 
as  far  as  regards  its  true  aim,  can  it  be  said  that  this  science 
really  exists,  leaves  any  one  at  Uberty  to  doubt  with  reason 
the  very  possibility  of  its  existence. 

Yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  kind  of  knowledge  must  un- 
questionably be  looked  upon  as  given;  in  other  words,  meta- 
physics must  be  considered  as  really  existing,  if  not  as  a 
science,  nevertheless  as  a  natural  disposition  of  the  human 
mind  (metaphysica  naturalis).  For  human  reason,  without  \ 
any  instigations  imputable  to  the  mere  vanity  of  great  know- 
ledge, unceasingly  progresses,  urged  on  by  its  own  feeling  of 
need,  towards  such  questions  as  cannot  be  answered  by  any  em- 
pirical application  of  reason,  or  principles  derived  therefrom ; 
and  so  there  has  ever  really  existed  in  every  man  some  system 

*  As  to  the  existence  of  pure  natural  science,  or  physics,  perhaps  many 
may  still  express  doubts.  But  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  different  pro- 
positions which  are  commonly  treated  of  at  the  commencement  of  proper 
(empirical)  physical  science — ^those,  for  example,  relating  to  the  perma- 
nence oi  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  the  vis  inertitB,  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction,  &c. — ^to  be  soon  convinced  that  they  form  a  science 
of  pure  physics  {jphyHca  pwra^  or  ra^tonato),  which  well  deserves  to  be 
separately  exposed  as  a  special  science,  in  its  whole  extent,  whether  that 
be  great  or  confined. 
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of  metAphyHicB.  It  will  always  eibt,  so  soon  as  reason  awakes 
to  the  exercise  of  its  power  of  Bpeculation.  And  now  the 
question  ariaes — How  ia  metaphysics,  as  a  nntural  disposition, 
possible  ?  In  other  words,  how,  from  the  nature  of  univerBal 
humaa  reason,  do  those  queatioue  arise  which  pure  reason 
proposes  to  itself,  iiud  whicli  it  is  impelled  by  its  own  feeling 
of  need  to  answer  as  well  as  it  can  1 

Bat  as  in  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  reason  is  prompted  by  its  very  nature  to  propose 
to  itself,  for  example,  whether  the  world  had  a  beginning,  or 
has  existed  from  eternity,  it  has  always  met  with  xinavoidBble 
contradictious,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  natu- 
ral disposition  of  the  mind  tfl  metaphysics,  that  is,  with  the 
existence  of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason,  whence,  indeed,  some 
sort  of  metaphysical  system  always  arises ;    but  it  must  be    , 
possible  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  regard  to  the  question  whether 
we  know  or  do  not  know  the  things  of  which  metaphysics    ' 
treats.   We  must  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the  subjects  of  1 
its  questions,  or  on  the  ability  or  inability  of  reason  to  form    | 
any  judgment  respecting  them ;  and  therefore  either  to  extend    i 
with  confidence  the  bounds  of  our  pure  reason,  or  to  set    ' 
strictly  defined  and  safe  hmits  to  its  action.     This  last  ques- 
tion, which  arises  out  of  the  above  universal  problem,  would 
properly  run  thus  ;  IIow  is  metaphysics  poBsible  as  a  science  ? 

Thus,  the  critique  of  reason  leads  at  last,  naturaUy  and 
necessarily,  to  science  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dogma- 
tical use  of  reason  without  criliciam  leads  to  groundless  asser- 
tions, against  which  others  equaUy  specious  can  always  be  set, 
thus  ending  unavoidably  in  scepticism. 

Besides,  this  science  cannot  be  of  great  and  formidable 
prolixity,  because  it  has  not  to  do  with  objects  of  reason,  the  | 
variety  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  but  merely  with  reason  her- 
self and  her  problems ;  problems  which  arise  out  of  her  own 
bosom,  and  are  not  proposed  to  her  by  the  nature  of  outward 
things,  but  by  her  own  nature.  And  when  once  reason  has 
previously  become  able  completely  to  understand  her  own 
power  in  regard  to  objects  which  she  meets  with  in  experience, 
it  will  be  easy  to  determine  securely  the  extent  and  limits  of 
her  attempted  application  to  objects  beyond  the  confines  of 
experience. 

We  may  and  must,  therefore,  regnxd  the  attempts  hitherto 
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made  to  establish  metaphysical  science  dogmatically  as  ooo- 
existent.  For  what  ai  analysis,  that  is,  mere  dissection  of  i 
conceptions,  is  contained  in  one  or  other,  is  not  the  aim  of,  \ 
bnt  only  a  preparation  for  metaphysics  proper,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  extension,  by  means  of  synthens,  of  our  ^ 
prion  knowledge.  And  for  this  porpose,  mere  analysis  is  of 
course  useless,  because  it  only  shews  what  is  contained  in 
these  conceptions,  but  not  how  we  arriye,  h  priori^  at  them ; 
and  this  it  is  her  duty  to  shew,  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  determine  their  Tidid  use  in  r^ard  to  all  objects  of  expe- 
rience, to  all  knowledge  in  general.  But  little  self-denial, 
indeed,  is  needed  to  give  up  these  pretensions,  seeing  the 
undeniable,  and  in  the  dogmatic  mode  of  procedure,  in- 
evitable contradictions  of  Reason  with  herself,  have  long 
since  ruined  the  reputation  of  every  system  of  metaphysics 
that  has  appeared  up  to  this  time.  It  will  require  more 
firmness  to  remain  undeterred  by  difficulty  from  within,  and 
opposition  from  without,  from  endeayouring,  by  a  method 
quite  opposed  to  all  those  hitherto  followed,  to  further  the 
growth  and  fruitfulness  of  a  science  indispensable  to  human 
reason — a  science  from  which  every  branch  it  has  borne  may 
be  cut  away,  but  whose  roots  remain  indestructible. 

VII.  Idea  aitd  division  of  a  paetiotjlab  science,  ttndeu 

THE  NAME  OE  A  CbITIQUE  OE  PuBE  ReASON. 

Fboh  all  that  has  been  said,  there  results  the  idea  of  a  par- 
ticular science,  which  may  be  called  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason.  For  reason  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  us  with 
the  principles  of  knowledge  d  priori.  Hence,  pure  reason 
is  the  faculty  which  contains  the  principles  of  cognizing  any 
thing  absolutely  cL  priori.  An  Organon  of  pure  reason  would 
be  a  compendium  of  those  principles  according  to  which 
alone  all  pure  cognitions  d.  priori  can  be  obtained.  The 
completely  extended  application  of  such  an  organon  would 
afford  us  a  system  of  pure  reason.  As  this,  however,  is  de- 
manding a  great  deal,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  any 
extension  of  our  knowledge  be  here  possible,  or  if  so,  in 
'  what  cases ;  we  can  regard  a  science  of  the  mere  criticism  of 
pure  reason,  its  sources  and  limits,  as  the  propedeutic  to  a 
system  of  pure  reason.  Such  a  science  must  not  be  called  a 
Doctrine,  but  only  a  Critique  of  pure  Reason ;  and  its  use. 
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in  regard  to  speculation,  would  be  only  negative,  not  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of,  but  to  purify  our  rcaeon,  and  to  shield  it  i 
against  error, — vhich  alone  is  no  little  gain.  I  apply  the  term 
1  trarucendental  to  all  knowledge  which  is  not  so  much  occu- 
'  pied  with  objects  as  with  the  mode  of  our  cognition  of  these 
objects,  80  far  as  this  mode  of  cognition  is  possible  H  priori. 
A  aysteta.  of  such  conceptions  would  be  called  Transcendental 
Philosophy.  But  this,  again,  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  present  essay.  For  as  such  a  science  must  contftin  a 
complete  exposition  not  only  of  our  synthetical  d,  priori,  bnt 
of  our  analytical  &  priori  knowledge,  it  is  of  too  wide  a  range 
for  our  present  purpose,  because  we  do  not  require  to  carry 
our  analysis  any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  understand,  in 
their  full  extent,  the  principles  of  syntneBia  d  priori,  with 
which  alone  we  have  to  do.  This  investigation,  which  we 
cannot  properly  call  a  doctrine,  hut  only  a  transcendental 
critique,  because  it  aims  not  at  the  enlargement,  but  at  the 
ection  and  guidance  of  our  knowledge,  and  is  to  serve 
touchstone  of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  all  knt 
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to  fail,  at  least  for  a  canon  of  pure  reason,  according  to  which 
the  complete  system  of  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason, 
whether  it  extend  or  hmit  the  bounds  of  that  reason,  might 
one  day  be  set  forth  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  For 
that  this  is  possible,  nay,  that  such  a  system  is  not  of  so 
great  extent  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  its  ever  being  com-  l 
pleted,  is  evident.  For  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  outward  objects,  which  is  infinite,  but  solely  with 
the  mind,  which  judges  of  the  nature  of  objects,  and,  again,  ) 
with  the  mind  only  in  respect  of  its  cognition  A  priori.  And 
the  object  of  our  investigations,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sought 
without,  but  altogether  within  ourselves,  cannot  remain  con- 
cealed, and  in  all  probability  is  limited  enough  to  be  com- 
pletely surveyed  and  fairly  estimated,  according  to  its  worth 
or  worthlessness.  Still  less  let  the  reader  here  ejpect  a 
critique  of  books  and  systems  of  pure  reason ;  our  present 
object  is  exclusively  a  critique  of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason 
itself.  Only  when  we  make  this  critique  our  foundation,  do 
we  possess  a  pure  touchstone  for  estimating  the  philosophical 
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ydlue  of  ancient  and  modem  writings  on  this  sabject ;  and 
without  this  criterion,  the  incompetent  historian  or  judge 
decides  upon  and  corrects  the  groundless  assertions  of  others 
with  his  own,  which  have  themselves  just  as  Uttle  foundation. 

Transcendental  philosophy  is  the  idea  of  a  science,  for 
which  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  must  sketch  the  whole 
plan  architectonically,  that  is,  from  principles,  with  a  full 
guarantee  for  the  yaUdity  and  stability  of  all  the  parts  which 
enter  into  the  building.  It  is  the  system  of  all  the  principles 
of  pure  reason.  If  this  Critique  itself  does  not  assume  the 
title  of  transcendental  philosophy,  it  is  only  because,  to  be  a 
complete  system,  it  ought  to  contain  a  fid!  analysis  of  all 
human  knowledge  a  priori.  Our  critique  must,  indeed,  lay 
before  us  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  radical  concep- 
tions which  constitute  the  said  pure  knowledge.  But  from 
the  complete  analysis  of  these  conceptions  themselves,  as 
also  from  a  complete  investigation  of  those  derived  from 
them,  it  abstains  with  reason ;  partly  because  it  would  be 
deviating  from  the  end  in  view  to  occupy  itself  with  this 
analysis,  since  this  process  is  not  attended  with  the  difficulty 
and  insecurity  to  be  found  in  the  synthesis,  to  which  our 
critique  is  entirely  devoted,  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  our  plan  to  burden  this  essay 
with  the  vindication  of  the  completeness  of  such  an  analysis 
and  deduction,  with  which,  after  all,  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  This  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  these 
radical  conceptions,  as  well  as  of  the  deduction  from  the 
conceptions  a  priori  which  may  be  given  by  the  analysis,  we 
can,  however,  easily  attain,  provided  only  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  these  radical  conceptions,  which  are  to  serve  as 
principles  of  the  synthesis,  and  that  in  respect  of  this  main 
purpose  nothing  is  wanting. 

To  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  therefore,  belongs  all  that 
constitutes  transcendental  philosophy ;  and  it  is  the  complete 
idea  of  transcendental  philosophy,  but  still  not  the  science 
itself ;  because  it  only  proceeds  so  far  with  the  analysis  as  is 
necessary  to  the  power  of  judging  completely  of  our  syn- 
thetical knowledge  a  priori. 

The  principal  thing  we  must  attend  to,  in  the  division  of 
the  parts  of  a  science  like  this,  is  :  that  no  conceptions  must 
enter  it  which  contain  aught  empirical ;  in  other  words,  that 
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the  knowledge  4  priori  must  be  completely  pure.  Hence, 
fddiough  the  highest  principleB  and  AindameDtal  couceptioni 
of  morality  are  certainly  cognitions  a  priori,  yet  they  do  not 
belong  to  transcendental  philosophy ;  because,  though  they 
certtiiiily  do  not  lay  the  conceptions  of  pain,  pleasure,  desiree, 
inclinatione,  &c.,  (which  are  all  of  empiricaJ  origin)  at  the 
foundation  of  its  precepts,  yet  still  into  the  conception  of 
duty, — aa  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  or  as  an  incitement 
■which  ahould  not  be  made  into  a  moUve, — these  empirical 
conceptions  must  necessarily  enter,  iu  the  consinietion  of  a 
Byatem  of  pure  morality.  Trana  ceo  dental  philosophy  is  eon- 
aequently  a  philosophy  of  the  pure  and  merely  speculative 
reason.  For  all  that  is  practical,  ao  far  as  it  contains  mo- 
tives, relates  to  feelings,  and  these  belong  to  empirical  sources 
of  cognition. 

If  we  wish  to  divide  this  science  from  the  univeraal  point 
of  view  of  a  science  in  general,  it  ought  to  comprehend,  first, 
a  Doctrine  of  the  Elements,  and,  secondly,  a  Doctrine  of  the 
Method  of  pure  reason.  Each  of  these  main  divisions  will 
have  its  subdivisiona,  the  separate  reasons  for  which  we 
cannot  here  particularise.  Only  so  much  seems  necessary, 
by  way  of  introduction  or  premonition,  that  there  are  two  i 
s  of  human  knowledge  (which  probably  spring  from  a 
Dn,  but  to  us  unknown  root),  namely,  sense  and  under- 
standing. By  the  former,  objects  are  ffiven  to  us ;  by  the 
latter,  thovght.  So  far  as  the  faculty  of  sense  may  contain 
representations  a  priori,  which  t'orm  the  conditions  under 
which  objects  are  given,  in  so  far  it  belongs  to  transcendental 
philosophy.  The  transcendental  doctrine  of  sense  must  form 
the  first  part  of  our  science  of  elements,  because  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
tre  given,  must  precede  those  under  which  they  are  thought. 
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TRANSCENDENTAIi  DOCTRINE  OF  ELEMENTS. 


PART  FIRST. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  ESTHETIC. 

§  1.  Introductory, 

Ik  whatsoever  mode,  or  by  whatsoeyer  means,  our  know- 
ledge may  relate  to  objects,  it  is  at  least  quite  clear,  that  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  immediately  relates  to  them,  is  by  ] 
means  of  an  intuition.     To  this  as  the  indispensable  ground-  I 
work,  all  thought  points.     But  an  intuition  can  take  place  ' 
only  in  so  far  as  the  object  is  given  to  us.  This,  again,  is  only  ' 
possible,  to  man  at  least,  on  condition  that  the  object  affect 
the  mind  in  a  certain  manner.     The  capacity  for  receiving  re- 
presentations (receptivity)  through  the  mode  in  which  we  are 
affected  by  objects,  is  called  sensibility.     By  means  of  sensi- 
bility, therefore,  objects  are  given  to  us,  and  it  alone  furnishes 
us  with  intuitions ;  by  the  understanding  they  are  thought, 
and  from  it  arise  conceptions.     But  all  thought  must  directly, 
or  indirectly,  by  means  of  certain  signs,  relate  ultimately  to 
intuitions ;  consequently,  with  us,  to  sensibility,  because  in 
no  other  way  can  an  object  be  given  to  us. 

The  effect  of  a^  object  upon  the  faculty  of  representation, 
so  far  as  we  are  affected  by  the  said  object,  is  sensation.  That 
sort  of  intuition  which  relates  to  an  object  by  means  of  sensa-  i 
tion,  is  called  an  empirical  intuition.  The  undetermined  ob-i 
ject  of  an  empirical  intuition,  is  called  phtsnomenon.  That 
which  in  the  phsenomenon  corresponds  to  die  sensation,  I  term 
its  matter ;  but  that  which  effects  that  the  content  of  the  phseno- 
menon  can  be  arranged  under  certain  relations,  I  call  its/orm. 
But  that  in  which  our  sensations  are  merely  arranged,  and  by 
which  they  are  susceptible  of  assuming  a  certain  form,  can- 
not be  itself  sensation.  It  is  then,  the  matter  of  all  phseno- 
mena  that  is  given  to  us  ^  posteriori ;  the  form  must  He  ready 
h  priori  for  them  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  can  be  re- 
garded separately  from  all  sensation. 


I 
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I  call  all  repreBentationa  pare,  in  the  tranBcen dental  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  wherein  nothing  is  met  with  that  belongs  to 
Benaatiott.  And  accordingly  we  find  existing  in  the  mind 
a  priori,  the  pure  form  of  aensuous  iutuitiona  in  general,  in 
which  all  the  manifold  content  of  the  phienomcnal  world  ia 
nimnged  and  viewed  under  certain  relatious.  This  pure  form 
of  sensibility  I  shall  call  pure  intuition.  Thus,  if  I  take 
away  from  our  representation  of  a  body,  all  that  the  nnder- 
standing  thinks  as  belonging  to  it,  aa  substance,  force,  divisi-, 
bibty,  &c.,  and  also  whatever  belongs  to  spnsation,  as  impe-. 
netrability,  hardness,  colour,  &c.  ;  yet  there  is  still  something  i 
left  us  from  this  empirical  intuition,  namely,  extension  ana. 
shape.  These  belong  to  pure  intuition,  which  cxistB  a  priori 
in  the  mind,  aa  a  mere  form  of  sensibility,  and  without  any 
real  object  of  the  senses  or  any  sensation. 

The  science  of  all  the  principles  of  sensibility  b  priori,  I 
call  Transcendental  .Esthetic*  There  must,  then,  be  such  a 
science,  forming  the  first  part  of  the  transcendental  doctrine 
of  elements,  in  contradistinction  to  that  part  which  contains 
the  principles  of  pure  thought,  and  which  is  called  transcen- 
dental logic. 

In  the  science  of  transcendental  [esthetic  accordingly,  we 
shall  first  isolate  aensibiUty  or  the  sensuous  faculty,  by  sepa- 
rating ftom  it  all  that  is  annexed  to  its  perceptions  by  the 
conceptions  of  understanding,  so  that  nothing  be  left  but  em- 
pirical intuition.  In  the  next  place  we  shall  take  away  from 
this  intuition  all  that  belongs  to  sensation,  so  that  nothing 
may  remain  but  pure  intuition,  and  the  mere  form  of  phse- 

•  The  Germans  are  the  ouly  people  wlio  at  preieat  use  this  word  to 
indicate  what  others  call  the  critique  of  taste.  At  the  foundation  of 
thi!  term  lies  Ihe  disappointed  hope,  which  the  eminent  analvEl,  Baum- 
gajten,  conceiTed,  of  aubjecCing  the  critidBm  of  the  beautiful  to  principles 
of  reason,  and  so  of  elevating  its  cules  into  a  science.  Bui  his  endeaTours 
Kere  tain.  For  the  said  roles  or  criteria  are,  in  respect  to  their  cluef 
anurces,  merely  empirical,  conEequently  never  can  serve  as  dotenainate 
laws  a  priori,  by  which  our  judgment  inmatten  of  taste  is  to  be  directed. 
It  ia  rather  uur  judgment  which  tonus  the  proper  test  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  prindplea.  On  this  account  it  ia  advisable  to  give  up  the  use 
of  the  term  as  designating  the  critique  of  taste,  and  to  apply  it  solely  to  that 
doctrine,  which  is  tme  science.— the  science  of  the  laws  of  sensibility — 
and  thus  come  nearer  to  the  langu^and  the  aense  of  the  ancients  in  their 
well-known  division  of  the  objects  of  cognition  into  aloSira  mi  voqro  ; 
or  to  ihan  it  with  ipeculative  philosophy,  and  employ  it  partly  in  a  Iran. 
•ceodental,  partly  ia  a  psychological  cigiiificalion. 
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nomena,  which  is  all  that  the  sensihili^  can  afford  h  priori. 
From  this  inyestigation  it  will  he  found  that  there  are  two 
pure  forms,  of  sensaous  intuition,  as  principles  of  knowledge 
i  priori,  namely,  space  and  time.  To  Uie  consideration  of  these 
we  shall  now  proceed. 

SECTION  I. 

OF  SPACE. 

§  2.  Metaphysical  Exposition  of  this  Conception, 

By  means  of  the  external  sense  (a  property  of  the  mind),  we 
represent  to  ourselves  ohjects  as  without  us,  and  these  all  in 
space.  Therein  alone  are  their  shape,  dimensions,  and  rela- 
tions to  each  other  determined  or  determinahle.  The  internal 
sense,  hy  means  of  which  the  mind  contemplates  itself  or 
its  internal  state,  gives,  indeed,  no  intuition  of  the  soul  as 
an  ohject ;  yet  there  is  nevertheless  a  determinate  form,  under 
which  alone  the  contemplation  of  our  internal  state  is  pos- 
sible, so  that  all  which  relates  to  the  inward  determinations  of  1 
the  mind  is  represented  in  relations  of  time.  Of  time  ye 
cannot  have  any  external  intuition,  any  more  than  we  caorhave 
an  internal  intuition  of  space.  What  then  are  time  and  space  ? 
Are  they  real  existences  ?  Or,  are  they  merely  relations  or  de- 
terminations of  things,  such  however,  as  would  e^ally  belong 
to  these  things  in  themselves,  though  they  should  never  become 
objects  of  intuition  ;  or,  are  they  such  as  belong  only  to  the 
form  of  intuition,  and  consequently  to  the  subjective  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  without  which  these  predicates  of  time 
and  space  could  not  be  attached  to  any  object  ?  In  order  to 
become  informed  on  these  points,  we  shall  first  give  an  expo- 
sition of  the  conception  of  space.  By  exposition,  I  mean  the 
clear,  though  not  detailed,  representation  of  that  which  belongs 
to  a  conception  ;  and  an  exposition  is  metaphysical^  when  it 
contains  that  which  represents  the  conception  as  given  h  priori, 
1.  Space  is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived 
firom  outward  experiences.  For,  in  order  that  certain  sen- 
sations may  relate  to  something  without  me,  (that  is,  to 
something  which  occupies  a  different  part  of  space  from  that 
in  which  I  am) ;  in  like  manner,  in  order  that  I  may  represent 
them  not  merely  as  without  of  and  near  to  each  other,  but  also 
in  separate  places,  the  representation  of  space  must  already 
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exist  as  a  foundation.  CoTisequently,  the  representa.tioa  of 
space  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  external  phie- 
nomena  through  experience ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  this  es- 
tcrnal  experience  ie  itself  only  poBeible  througti  the  said  ante- 
cedent repreeent&tion. 

2.  Spaee  then  is  a  necessary  representation  d  priori,  which 
serves  for  the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions.  We  never 
can  imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  non- 
existence of  space,  though  we  inny  easily  enough  think  that  no 
objects  are  found  in  it.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  phtenomena,  and  by  no 
means  as  a  determination  dependent  on  them,  and  is  a  repre- 
sentation h  priori,  which  necessarily  supplies  the  basis  for 
external  phenomena. 

y  3,  Space  is  no  discursive,  or  as  we  say,  general  conception 
of  the  relations  of  things,  but  a  pure  intuition.  For  in  the 
first  place,  we  can  only  represent  to  ourselves  one  space,  and 
when  we  talk  of  divera  spaces,  we  mean  only  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  space.  Moreover  these  parts  cannot  antecede 
this  one  all-embracing  space,  as  the  component  parts  from 
which  the  aggregate  can  be  made  up,  hut  can  he  cogitated  only 
as  existing  in  it.  Space  is  essentially  one,  and  multiplicity  in 
it,  consequently  the  general  notion  of  spaces,  of  this  or  that 
space,  depends  solely  upon  limitations.  Hence  it  follows  that 
an  i  priori  intuition  (which  is  not  empirical},  Uea  at  the 
root  of  all  our  conceptions  of  space.  Thus,  moreover,  the 
principles  of  geometry, — for  example,  that  "ina  triangle,  two 
sides  together  are  greater  tlian  the  third,"  are  never  deduced 
from  general  conceptions  of  line  and  triangle,  but  from  in- 
tuition, and  this  h  priori,  with  apodeictic  certainty. 

4.  Space  is  represented  as  au  infinite  given  quantity.  Now 
every  conception  must  indeed  be  considered  as  a  representa- 
tion which  is  contained  in  an  infinite  multitude  of  different 
possiblcrepresentationB,which,therefore,  comprises  these  under 
itself;  but  no  conception,  as  such,  can  be  so  conceived,  as  if  it 
cimtained  within  itself  an  infinite  multitude  of  representations. 
Nevertheless,  space  is  so  conceived  of,  for  all  parts  of  space 
are  equally  capable  of  being  produced  to  infinity.  Conse- 
quently, the  original  representation  of  apace  is  au  intuition 

'  i  priori,  and  not  a  conception.. 
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§  3.  Trofucendental  exposition  of  the  eoneep'tian  of  Space. 

By  a  transcendental  exposition,  I  mean  the  explanation  of  a 
conception,  as  a  principle,  whence  can  he  discerned  the  possi- 
bility of  other  synthetical  a  priori  cognitions.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  requisite,  firstly,  that  such  cognitions  do  really  flow 
from  the  given  conception ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  said  cog- 
nitions are  only  possible  under  the  presupposition  of  a  given 
mode  of  explaining  this  conception. 
V  Geometry  is  a  science  which  determines  the  properties  of 
space  synthetically,  and  yet  ct  priori.  What,  then,  must  be 
our  representation  of  space,  in  order  that  such  a  cognition  of 
it  may  be  possible  ?  It  must  be  originally  intuition,  for  from 
a  mere  conception,  no  propositions  can  be  deduced  which  go 
out  beyond  the  conception,*  and  yet  this  happens  in  geometry. 
(Introd.  y.)  But  this  intuition  must  be  found  in  the  mind 
d  priori,  that  is,  before  any  perception  of  objects,  consequently 
must  be  pure,  not  empiric^,  intuition.  For  geometrical  prin- 
ciples are  always  apodeictic,  that  is,  united  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  necessity,  as,  ''Space  has  only  three  dimen- 
sions." But  propositions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  empirical 
judgments,  nor  conclusions  from  them.  (Introd.  II.)  Now, 
how  can  an  external  intuition  anterior  to  objects  themselves, 
and  in  which  our  conception  of  objects  can  be  determined 
d,  priori,  exist  in  the  human  mind  ?  Obviously  not  otherwise 
than  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  seat  in  the  subject  only,  as  the  formal 
capacity  of  the  subject's  being  afifected  by  objects,  and  thereby 
of  obtaining  immediate  representation,  that  is,  intuition  ;  con- 
sequently, only  as  the  form  of  the  external  sense  in  general. 

Thus  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  explanation  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  geometry,  as  a  synthetical  science  d  priori,  becomes 
comprehensible.  Every  mode  of  explanation  which  does  not 
shew  us  this  possibility,  although  in  appearance  it  may  be 
similar  to  ours,  can  with  the  utmost  certainty  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  these  marks. 

§  4.  Conclusions  from  the  foregoing  conceptions, 
(a)  Space  does  not  represent  any  property  of  objects 

*  That  is,  the  analysis  of  a  conception  only  gives  you  what  is  contained 
in  it,  and  does  not  add  to  your  knowledge  of  the  object  of  which  you 
have  a  conception,  but  merely  evolves  it. — TV. 
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tranBeen dental  conception  of  pii»nomena  in  space  is  &  critical 
admonition,  that,  iu  general,  nothing  which  is  intuited  in  space 
is  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  space  is  not  a  form  which  be- 
longs as  ft  property  to  things ;  but  that  objects  are  quite 
unknown  to  us  in  themselves,  and  what  we  call  outward  ob- 

{'ects,  are  nothing  elae  but  mere  re  presentations  of  our  sensi- 
tility,  whose  form  is  space,  but  whose  real  correlate,  the 
thing  in  itself,  is  not  known  by  meaiia  of  these  representa- 
tions, nor  ever  con  be,  but  respecting  which,  in  experience, 
no  inquiry  is  ever  made. 


SECTION  II. 


§  5.  Metaphysical  expnaititm  of  this  conception, 
1.  Time  is  not  an  empirical  conception.  For  neither  co- 
existence nor  succession  would  be  perceived  by  us,  if  the  re- 
presentation of  time  did  not  exist  as  a  foundation  a  priori. 
Without  this  presupposition  we  could  not  represent  to  our- 
selves that  things  exist  together  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or 
at  different  times,  that  ia,  contemporaneously,  or  in  succession. 

2.  Time  is  a  necessary  representation,  lying  at  the  found- 
ation of  aO  our  intuitions.  With  regard  to  phtenomena  in 
general,  we  cannot  think  away  time  from  them,  and  represent 
them  to  ourselves  as  out  of  and  unconnected  with  time,  but 
we  can  (piite  well  represent  to  ourselves  time  void  of  phceno- 
mena.  Time  is  therefore  giren  a  priori.  In  it  alone  is  all 
reality  of  pbeenomena  possible.  These  may  all  be  annihilated 
in  thought,  but  time  itself,  as  the  universal  condition  of  their 
possibility,  cannot  be  ao  annulled. 

3,  On  this  necessity  hpriori,  is  also  founded  the  possibility 
of  apodeictjc  principles  of  the  relations  of  time,  or  axioms 
of  time  in  general,  such  as,  "  Time  has  only  one  dimension," 
"  Different  times  are  not  co-existent  but  successive,"  (as  dif- 
ferent spaces  are  not  suecessive  but  co-existent).  These 
principles  cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  for  it  would  give 
neither  strict  universality,  nor  apodeiclic  certainty.  We  should 
only  be  able  to  say,  "  so  common  experience  teaches  ua,"  but 
not  it  must  he  so.  They  are  valid  as  rules,  through  which, 
in  general,  experience  is  possible ;  and  they  instruct  us  respect- 
ing experience,  and  not  by  means  of  it. 
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4.  Time  is  not  a  disciiTBiye,  or  as  it  is  called,  general  con- 
ception, bat  a  pore  form  of  the  sensuoos  intuition.    Different 

>time8  are  merely  parts  of  one  and  the  same  time.  But  the 
representation  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  single  object  is  an 
intuition.  Besides,  the  proposition  that  different  times  can- 
not be  co-existent,  could  not  be  derived  from  a  general  con- 
ception. For  this  proposition  is  synthetical,  and  therefore 
cannot  spring  out  of  conceptions  alone.  It  is  therefore  con- 
tained immediately  in  the  intuition  and  representation  of 
time. 

5.  The  infinity  of  time  signifies  nothing  more  than  that 
every  determined  quantity  of  time  is  possible  only  through 
limitations  of  one  time  lyine  at  the  foundation.  Consequently, 
the  original  representetion,  time,  most  be  giren  ^  untimitea. 
But  as  the  determinate  representation  of  the  parts  of  time 
and  of  every  quantity  of  an  object  can  only  be  obtained  by 
limitation,  the  complete  representation  of  time  must  not  be 
furnished  by  means  of  conceptions,  for  these  contain  only 
partial  representations.  Conceptions,  on  the  contrary,  must 
have  immediate  intuition  for  their  basis. 

§  6.  Transcendental  exposition  of  the  conception  of  time, 

I  may  here  refer  to  what  is  said  above  (§  5,  3),  where,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  placed  under  the  head  of  metaphy- 
sical exposition,  that  which  is  properly  transcendental.  Here 
I  shall  add  that  the  conception  of  change,  and  with  it  the 
conception  of  motion,  as  change  of  place,  is  possible  only 
through  and  in  the  representation  of  time ;  that  if  this  re- 
presentation were  not  an  intuition  (internal)  h  priori,  no  con- 
ception, of  whatever  kind,  could  render  comprehensible  the 
possibility  of  change,  in  other  words,  of  a  conjunction  of  contra- 
dictorily opposed  predicates  in  one  and  the  same  object,  jfor  ex- 
ample, the  presence  of  a  thing  in  a  place  and  the  non-presence 
of  the  same  thing  in  the  same  place.  It  is  only  in  time,  that 
it  is  possible  to  meet  with  two  contradictorily  opposed  deter- 
minations in  one  thing,  that  is,  after  each  other.*  Thus  our 
conception  of  time  explains  the  possibility  of  so  much  syn- 

*  Kant's  meaning  is:  Ton  cannot  affirm  and  deny  the  same  thing 
of  a  subject,  except  by  means  of  the  representation,  time.  No  other  idea, 
intuition,  or  conception,  or  whatever  other  form  of  thought  there  bCi 
can  mediate  the  connection  of  such  predicates. — Tr, 
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§  7.  Concliuioiti  Jrojii  the  above  conception, 
(a)  Time  is  not  Bometliiug  which  Bubeista  of  itself,  or  which 
inheres  in  things  as  an  objective  deternunatiDU,  and  therefore 
lemains,  when  abEtraction  is  made  of  the  subjective  conditions 
of  the  intuition  of  things.  For  in  the  former  case,  it  would 
be  Bomething  real,  yet  without  prcBenting  to  any  power  of 
perception  any  real  object.  In  the  latter  case,  as  an  order  or 
determination  inherent  in  things  themselves,  it  could  not  be 
antecedent  to  things,  as  their  condition,  nor  discerned  or 
intuited  by  means  of  synthetical  propositions  a  priori.  But 
all  this  b  quite  possible  when  we  regard  time  as  merely  the 
subjective  condition  under  which  all  our  intuitions  take  place. 
For  in  that  case,  this  form  of  the  inward  intuition  can  be 
represented  prior  to  the  objects,  and  consequently  n  priori. 

(6)  Time  is  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  the  internal  sense, 
that  is,  of  the  intuitions  of  self  and  of  our  internal  state. 
For  time  cannot  be  any  determination  of  outward  phienomena. 
It  has  to  do  neither  with  shape  nor  position  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  determines  the  relation  of  representations  in  our  internal 
state.  And  precisely  because  this  internal  intuition  presents 
to  us  no  shape  or  form,  we  endeavour  to  supply  this  want  by 
analogies,  and  represent  the  course  of  time  by  a  line  pro- 
gressing to  infinity,  the  content  of  which  constitutes  a  series 
which  is  only  of  one  dimension  ;  and  we  conclude  from  the 
properties  of  this  line  as  to  all  the  properties  of  time,  with 
this  single  exception,  that  the  parts  of  the  line  are  co-existent, 
whilst  those  of  time  are  successive.  From  this  it  is  clear 
also  that  the  representation  of  time  is  itself  an  intuition, 
because  all  its  relations  can  be  expressed  in  an  external  in- 
tuition. 

(c)  Time  is  the  formal  condition  <i  priori  of  all  phsenomena 
whatsoever.  Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  external  intuition, 
is  hmited  as  a  condition  a  priori  to  external  phtenomena 
alone.  On  the  other  Iiand,  because  all  representations, 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  eitemal  things  for  their  ob- 
jects, still  in  themselves,  as  determinations  of  the  mind,  belong 
to  our  internal  state  ;  and  because  this  internal  Btate  iB  subject 
to   ths  formal  coudition  of  the  internal  intuition,  that  is. 
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to  time, — ^time  is  a  condition  h  priori  of  all  phaenomena  what- 
soerer — ^the  immediate  condition  of  all  internal,  and  thereby 
the  mediate  condition  of  all  external  phsenomena.  If  I  can 
'say  h  priorif  "  all  ontward  phsenomena  are  in  space,  and  de- 
/  termined  h  priori  according  to  the  relations  of  space,"  I  can 
also,  from  the  principle  of  the  internal  sense,  affirm  univer- 
sally, ''  all  phcenomena  in  general,  that  is,  all  objects  of  the 
senses,  are  in  time,  and  stand  necessarily  in  relations  of  time." 
If  we  abstract  onr  internal  intuition  of  ourselyes,  and  all 
external  intuitions,  possible  only  by  virtue  of  this  internal 
intuition,  and  presented  to  us  by  our  faculU  of  representation, 
and  consequently  take  objects  as  they  are  m  themselves,  then 
time  is  nothing.  It  is  only  of  objective  validity  in  regard  to 
phsmomena,  because  these  are  things  which  we  regard  as  ob- 
jects of  our  senses.  It  is  no  longer  objective,  if  we  make  ab- 
straction of  the  sensuousness  of  our  intuition,  in  other  words, 
of  that  mode  of  representation  which  is  peculiar  to  us,  and 
speak  of  things  in  general.  Time  is  therefore  merely  a  sub- 
jective condition  of  our  (human)  intuition,  (which  is  always 
sensuous,  that  is,  so  f&r  as  we  are  affected  by  objects,)  and  in 
itself,  independently  of  the  mind  or  subject,  is  nothing. 
Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  all  phsenomena,  consequently  of  all 
things  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  it  is 
necessarily  objective.  We  cannot  say,  "all  things  are  in 
time,"  because  in  this  conception  of  things  in  general,  we 
abstract  and  make  no  mention  of  any  sort  of  intuition  of 
things.  But  this  is  the  proper  condition  under  which  time 
belongs  to  our  representation  of  objects.  If  we  add  the 
condition  to  the  conception,  and  say,  ''all  things,  as  phse- 
nomena,  that  is,  objects  of  sensuous  intuition,  are  in  time,"  then 
the  proposition  has  its  sound  objective  validity  and  universality 
d  priori. 

What  we  have  now  set  forth  teaches,  therefore,  the  empirical 
reality  of  time ;  that  is,  its  objective  validity  in  reference  to 
all  objects  which  can  ever  be  presented  to  our  senses.  And 
as  our  intuition  is  always  sensuous,  no  object  ever  can  be  pre- 
sented to  us  in  experience,  which  does  not  come  under  the 
conditions  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  deny  to  time  all 
claim  to  absolute  reality ;  that  is,  we  deny  that  it,  without 
having  regard  to  the  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  absolutely 
inheres  in  things  as  a  condition  or^  property.     Such  properties 
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as  belong  to  objects  as  thtiiga  in  themselveB,  never  can  be 
preBenteil  to  us  through  the  medinm  of  the  senses.  Herein 
consiBts,  therefore,  the  transceu  dental  ideality  of  time,  according 
to  which,  if  we  abstract  the  subjective  conditions  of  aensuous 
intuition,  it  is  nothing,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  as  subsisting 
or  inhering  in  objects  as  things  in  ihemselveB,  independently 
of  its  reUtiou  to  our  intuition.  Tbis  identity,  like  that  of 
space,  is  not  to  be  proved  or  illustrated  by  fallaeioiia  analogies 
with  sensationB,  for  this  reason, — that  in  such  arguments  or 
illustrations, we  make  the  presupposition  that  the  phrenomenou, 
in  which  such  and  such  predicates  inhere,  has  objective  reahty, 
while  in  this  case  we  can  only  find  such  an  objective  reahty 
as  is  itself  empirical,  that  is,  regards  the  object  as  a  mere 
phtenomenon.  Id  reference  to  this  subject,  see  the  remark 
in  Section  I.  (p.  27). 

§  8.  Elueidaiion. 
Against  this  theory,  which  grants  empirical  reality  to  time, 
but  denies  to  it  absolute  and  transcendental  reaUty,  I  have 
heard  from  intelligent  men  an  objection  so  unanimously  ui^ed, 
that  I  conclude  that  it  must  naturally  present  itself  to  every 
reader  to  whom  these  consideratiotts  are  novel.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  Changes  are  real ;"  (this  the  continual  change  in  our  own 
representations  demonstrates,  even  though  the  existence  of  all 
external  phcenomeua,  together  with  their  changes,  is  denied). 
Now,  changes  are  only  possible  in  time,  and  therefore  time 
must  be  something  real.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing this.  I  grant  the  whole  argument.  Time,  no  doubt, 
is  something  real,  that  is,  it  is  the  real  form  of  our  interna! 
intuition.  It  therefore  haa  eubjectiye  reality,  in  reference  to 
oar  internal  experience,  that  is,  I  have  really  the  representation 
of  time,  and  of  my  determinations  therein.  Time,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  object,  hut  as  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation of  myself  as  an  object.  But  if  I  could  intuite  my- 
self, or  be  intuited  by  another  being,  without  this  condition 
of  sensibihty,  then  those  very  determinations  which  we  now 
represent  to  ourselves  as  changes,  would  present  to  us  a 
knowledge  in  which  the  representation  of  time,  and  conse- 
quendy  of  change,  would  not  appear.  The  empirical  reality 
of  time,  therefore,  remains,  as  the  condition  of  all  our  expe- 
ut   absolute  reahty,  according   to  what  has  been 
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said  aboye,  cannot  be  granted  it.  Time  is  nothing  but  the 
>.fonn  of  our  internal:  intuition.*  If  we  take  away  {torn  it  the 
apedal  condition  of  our  sensibility,  the  conception  of  time 
ako  vanishes ;  and  it  inheres  not  in  the  objects  themselYes, 
bat  solely  in  ihe  subject  (or  mind)  which  intuites  them. 

But  the  reason  why  this  objection  is  so  unanimously 
brought  against  our  doctrine  of  time,  and  that  too  by  disputants 
who  cannot  start  any  intelligible  arguments  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ideality  of  space,  is  this, — ^they  have  no  hope  of 
dem(Mistrating  i^podeicticall^  the  absolute  reality  of  space,  be- 
cause the  doctrine  of  idealism  is  against  them,  according  to 
which  the  reality  of  external  objects  is  not  capable  of  any 
strict  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reality  of  Uie  object  of 
our  internal  sense  (that  is,  myself  and  my  internal  state)  is 
dear  immediately  through  consciousness .  The  former — exter- 
nal objects  in  space — ^might  be  a  mere  delusion,  but  the  latter 
— ^the  object  of  my  internal  perception — ib  undeniably  real. 
They  do  not,  howeyer,  reflect  that  both,  without  question  of 
their  reality  as  representations,  belong  only  to  the  genus  phse- 
nomenon,  which  has  always  two  aspects,  the  one,  the  object 
considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  without  regard  to  the  mode 
of  intuiting  it,  and  the  nature  of  which  remains  for  this 
very  reason  problematical,  the  other,  the  form  of  our  intui- 
tion of  the  object,  which  must  be  sought  not  in  the  object 
as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  in  the  subject  to  which  it  appears, — 
which  form  of  intuition  nevertheless  belongs  really  and  neces- 
sarily to  the  phaenomenal  object. 

Tune  and  space  are,  therefore,  two  sources  of  knowledge, 
from  which,  d  priori,  various  synthetical  cognitions  can  be 
drawn. — Of  this  we  find  a  striking  example  in  me  cognitions  of 
space  and  its  relations,  which  form  the  foundation  of  pure  ma- 
thematics.—They  are  the  two  pure  forms  of  all  intuition,  and 
thereby  make  synthetical  propositions  d  priori  possible.  But 
these  sources  of  knowledge  being  merely  conditions  of  our 
sensibility,  do  therefore,  and  as  such,  strictly  determine  their 
own  range  and  purpose,  in  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  present 

*  I  can  indeed  say  "  my  representations  follow  one  another,  or  are 
snccessive" ;  bnt  this  means  only  that  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  in  a 
suooession,  that  is,  according  to  the  form  of  the  internal  sense.  Time, 
therefore,  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  nor  is  it  any  objectiYe  determination 
pertaining  to,  or  inherent  in  things. 
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objects  as  things  in  themselves,  but  are  applicable  to  them 
solely  in  50  far  as  they  are  considered  as  ^nauous  phaeno- 
mena.  The  sphere  of  phtenomena  is  the  only  sphere  of  their 
vahdity,  and  if  we  venture  out  of  this,  no  further  objective 
use  can  be  made  of  them.  For  the  rest,  this  formal  reality 
of  time  and  apace  leaves  the  validity  of  our  empirical  know- 
ledge unshaken ;  for  our  certainty  in  that  respect  is  equally 
firm,  whether  these  forms  necessarily  inhere  in  the  things 
themselTes,  or  only  in  our  intuitions  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  maintain  the  absolute  reahty  of  time  and 
space,  whether  as  cBsentially  subaisting,  or  only  inhering,  as 
modifications,  in  things,  must  find  themselves  at  utter  variance 
with  the  principles  of  experience  itself.  For,  if  they  decide 
for  the  first  view,  and  make  space  and  time  into  substances,  this 
being  the  side  taken  by  mathematical  natural  philosophers, 
they  must  admit  two  self-Hubsisttng  nonentities,  infinite  and 
eternal,  which  exist  (yet  without  there  being  any  thing  real) 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  in  themselves  every  thing  that 
is  real.  If  they  adopt  the  second  view  of  inherence,  which  u 
preferred  by  some  metaphysical  natural  philosophers,  and 
regard  space  and  time  as  relations  (contiguity  in  space  or  buc- 
cesaton  in  tirae),  abstracted  from  experience,  though  repre~ 
sented  confusedly  in  this  state  of  separation,  they  find  them- 
selves in  that  case  necessitated  to  deny  the  validity  of  mathe- 
matical doctrines  a  priori  in  reference  to  real  things  (for 
example,  in  space), —  at  all  events  their  apodeictic  cer- 
tainty. For  Buch  certainty  cannot  be  found  in  an  i  posteriori 
proposition  ;  and  the  conceptions  (I  priori  of  space  and 
time  are,  according  to  this  opinion,  mere  creations  of  the  ima- 
gination,* haying  their  source  really  in  experience,  inasmuch 
as,  out  of  relations  abstracted  from  experience,  imagination 
has  made  up  something  which  contams,  indeed,  general 
atatementa  of  these  relationa,  yet  of  which  no  application  can 
be  made  without  the  restrictions  attached  thereto  hy  nature. 
The  former  of  these  parties  gains  this  advantage,  that  they 
keep  the  sphere  of  phtenouiena  free  for  nutthematical  science. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  very  conditions  (space  and  time) 
embarrass  them  greatly,  when  the  understauiing  endeavours 
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to  pess  the  limits  of  that  sphere.  The  latter  baa,  indeed, 
this  advantage,  that  the  representationH  of  space  and  time 
do  not  come  in  their  way  when  they  wish  to  judge  of  ob- 
jects, not  as  phrenomena,  but  merely  in  their  relation  to  the 
understanding.  Devoid,  however,  of  a  true  and  objectively 
vahd  i  priori  intuition,  they  can  neither  furnish  any  basis  for 
the  posaibility  of  mathematical  cognitions  d  priori,  nor  bring 
the  propositions  of  experience  into  necessary  accordance  witli 
those  of  mathematicB.  In  our  theory  of  the  true  nature  of 
these  two  original  forma  of  the  sensibihty,  botb  difiicultiea  are 
surmounted. 

In  conclusion,  that  transcendental  Esthetic  cannot  con- 
tain any  more  than  these  two  elements — space  and  time, 
is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact  that  all  other  con- 
ceptions appertaining  to  sensibility,  even  that  of  motion, 
which  unites  in  itself  both  elements,  presuppose  something 
empirical.  Motion,  for  example,  presupposes  the  perception 
of  something  moveable.  But  space  considered  in  itself 
contains  nothing  moveable,  conseqaently  motion  must  be 
something  which  is  found  in  space  only  through  experience, — 
in  other  words,  is  an  empirical  datum.  In  like  manner,  tran- 
scendental .Esthetic  cannot  number  the  conception  of  change 
among  its  data  d  priori ;  for  time  itself  does  not  change,  but 
only  something  which  is  in  time.,  To  acquire  the  conception 
of  change,  therefore,  tbe  perception  of  some  existmg  object 
and  of  the  succession  of  its  determinations,  in  one  word, 
experience,  is  necessary. 

§  0. — General  Remarh  on  Transceni/ental  JEsthetie. 
I.  In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  it  will  be 
requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  recapitulate,  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, what  our  opinion  is  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  sensuous  cognition  in  general.  We  have  in- 
tended, then,  to  say,  that  all  our  intuition  is  nothing  but  the 
representation  of  pheenomena;  that  the  thingswhich  we  intuite, 
are  not  in  themselves  the  same  as  our  representations  of  them 
.  in  intuition,  nor  are  their  relations  in  themselves  so  constituted 
Hs  they  appear  to  us  ;  and  that  if  we  take  away  the  subject,  or 
even  only  the  subjective  constitution  of  our  senses  in  general, 
then  not  only  the  nature  and  relations  of  objects  in  apace 
and  time,  but  even  space  and  time  themselvea  (Usappear ;  and 
^  D  2 
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that  tliese,  as  phenomena,  cannot  eiist  in  themaelvea,  but  only 
in  UB.  What  may  be  the  nature  of  objeclB  eongidered  as 
things  in  themeelyes  and  without  reference  to  the  receptivity 
of  our  aenBibility  ia  quite  unknown  to  ub.  We  knnw  nothing 
more  than  our  own  mode  of  perceiTing  them,  which  is  peculiar 
to  us,  and  which,  though  not  of  necessity  pertaining  to  erery 
animated  being,  is  so  to  the  whole  human  race.  With  this 
alone  we  have  to  do.  Space  and  time  are  tiie  pure  forms 
thereof;  sensation  tlie  mutter.  The  former  alone  can  we  cog- 
nise A  priori,  that  is,  antecedent  to  all  actual  perception  ;  and 
for  this  reason  such  cognition  is  called  pure  intuition.  The 
latter  is  that  in  our  cognition  which  is  called  cognition  a  pos- 
teriori, that  ia,  empirical  intuition.  The  former  appertain  ab- 
solutely and  necessarily  to  our  sensibility,  of  whataoever  kind 
our  sensations  may  be  ;  the  latter  may  be  of  very  diversified 
character.  Supposing  that  we  should  carry  our  empirical 
intuition  even  fo  the  very  highest  degree  of  clearness,  we 
should  not  thereby  adrance  one  step  nearer  tu  a  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  objects  aa  things  in  themselyea.  For  we 
could  only,  at  beat,  arrive  at  a  complete  cognition  of  our  own 
mode  of  intuition,  that  ia,  of  our  sensibility,  and  this  always 
luider  the  conditions  originally  attaching  to  the  subject, 
namely,  the  conditions  of  apace  and  time  ; — while  the  ques- 
lion — "  Wbat  are  objects  considered  as  things  in  them- 
aelves?"  remwns  unanswerable  even  after  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  phsenomenal  world. 

To  say,  then,  that  all  our  sensibility  is  nothing  but  the  con- 
fused representation  of  things  containing  esclusively  that 
which  belongs  to  them  aa  things  in  tliemaelves,  and  this  under 
an  accumulation  of  characteristic  marks  and  partial  representa- 
tions which  we  cannot  distinguish  in  consciousness,  is  a  falsifi- 
cation of  the  conception  of  sensibility  and  phffinomeuiiation, 
which  renders  our  whole  doctrine  thereof  empty  and  useless. 
The  difference  between  a  confused  and  a  clear  representation  is 
merely  logical  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  content.  No  doubt 
the  conception  of  right,  as  employed  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, contains  all  that  the  most  subtle  investigation  could  unfold 
from  it,  although,  in  the  ordinary  practical  nae  of  the  word, 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  manifold  repreacDtations  com- 
prised in  the  conception.  But  we  cannot  for  this  reason 
assert  that  the  ordinary  conception  is  a  sensuous  one,  eon- 
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taining  a  mere  phsenomenon,  for  right  cannot  appear  as  a 
phsenomenon  ;  but  the  conception  of  it  lies  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  represents  a  property  (the  moral  property)  of  actions, 
wMch  belongs  to  them  in  themselyes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
representation  in  intuition  of  a  body  contains  nothing  which 
could  belong  to  an  object  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but 
merely  the  phsenomenon  or  appearance  of  something,  and  the 
mode  in  which  we  are  affected  by  that  appearance ;  and  this 
receptivity  of  our  faculty  of  cognition  is  caUed  sensibility, 
and  remains  toto  ccelo  different  from  the  cognition  of  an  ob- 
ject in  itself,  even  though  we  should  examine  the  content  of 
the  phsenomenon  to  the  yery  bottom. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Leibnitz-Wolfian  philosophy 
has  assigned  an  entirely  erroneous  point  of  yiew  to  all  investi- 
gations into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  cognitions,  inasmuch 
as  it  regards  the  distinction  between  the  sensuous  and  the  in- 
tellectual as  merely  logical,  whereas  it  is  plainly  transcenden- 
tal, and  concerns  not  merely  the  clearness  or  obscurity,  but 
the  content  and  origin  of  both.  For  the  faculty  of  sensibility 
not  only  does  not  present  us  with  an  indistinct  and  confused 
cognition  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  but,  in  fact,  gives 
us  no  knowledge  of  these  at  all.  'On  the  contrary,  so  soon  as 
we  abstract  in  thought  our  own  subjective  nature,  the  object 
represented,  with  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  sensuous  in- 
tuition, entirely  disappears,  because  it  was  only  this  subjective 
nature  that  determined  the  form  of  the  object  as  a  phseno- 
menon. 

In  phsenomena,  we  commonly,  indeed,  distinguish  that  which 
essentially  belongs  to  the  intuition  of  them,  and  is  valid  for 
the  sensuous  faculty  of  every  human  being,  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  same  intuition  accidentally,  as  valid  not  for  the 
sensuous  faculty  in  general,  but  for  a  particular  state  or  organ- 
ization of  this  or  diat  sense.  Accordingly,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  former  is  a  cognition  which  represents 
the  object  itself,  whilst  the  latter  presents  only  a  particular 
appearance  or  phsenomenon  thereon  This  distmction,  how- 
ever, is  only  empirical.  If  we  stop  here  (as  is  usual),  and  do. 
not  regard  the  empirical  intuition  as  itself  a  mere  phsenomenon 
(as  we  ought  to  do),  in  which  nothing  that  can  appertain  to  a 
thing  in  itself  is  to  be  found,  our  transcendental  distinction  is 
lost,  and  we  believe  that  we  cognize  objects  as  things  in  them- 
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BelvcB,  nlthough  in  tlie  whole  range  of  the  aenHaous  wnrld, 
investigate  the  nature  of  its  objects  as  profoundly  as  we  may, 
we  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  phsenomena.  Thus,  we  call 
the  rainbow  a  mere  appearance  or  phenomenon  in  a  sunny 
shower,  and  the  rain,  the  reality  or  thing  in  itself;  and  thie 
IB  right  enough,  if  we  understand  the  latter  conception  in  a 
merely  physical  sense,  that  is,  as  that  which  in  universal  ex- 
perience, and  under  whatever  conditions  of  sensuous  percep- 
tion, id  known  in  intuition  to  be  so  and  so  determined,  and 
not  otherwise.  But  if  we  consider  this  empirical  datum  gene- 
rally, and  enquire,  without  reference  to  its  accordance  with  all 
our  senses,  whether  there  can  be  discovered  in  it  aught  which 
represents  an  object  as  a  thing  in  itself  (the  raindrops  of 
course  are  not  sucli,  for  they  are,  as  pheenomena,  empirical 
objects^,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  representation  to 
the  object  is  transcendental ;  and  not  only  are  the  raindrops 
mere  phsenomena,  but  even  their  circular  form,  nay,  the  space 
itaelf  through  which  they  fall,  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  both 
are  mere  modifications  or  fundamental  dispositions  of  our 
sensuous  intuition,  whilst  the  transcendental  object  remains 
ftir  na  utterly  unknown. 

The  second  important  concern  of  our  Esthetic  is,  that  it 
do  not  obtain  favour  merely  as  a  plausible  hypothesis,  but 
possess  as  undoubted  a  character  of  certainty  as  can  be  de- 
manded of  any  tlieory  which  is  to  serve  for  an  organou.  In 
order  fully  to  convince  the  reader  of  this  certmnty,  we  shall 
select  a  case  which  will  serve  to  make  its  vahdity  apparent, 
and  also  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  in  §  3. 

Suppose,  then,  that  Space  and  Time  are  in  themselves  ob- 
jective, and  conditions  of  the  possibiUty  of  objects  as  things  in 
themselves.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  both  present  us 
with  very  many  apodeictic  and  synthetic  propositions  i  priori, 
but  especially  space, — and  for  this  reason  we  shall  prefer  it  for 
investigation  at  present.  As  the  propositions  of  geometry  are 
cognized  synthetically  a  priori,  and  with  apodeictic  certMnty, 
I  enquire, — whence  do  you  obtain  propositions  of  this  kind,  and 
on  what  basis  does  the  understanding  rest,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  such  absolutely  necessary  and  universally  valid  truths  1 

There  is  no  other  way  than  through  intuitions  or  conceptions, 
as  such ;  and  these  are  given  either  &  priori  or  i  posteriori. 
The  latter,  namely,  empirical  conceptions,  together  with  the 
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empirical  intuition  on  which  they  are  founded,  cannot  afford 
any  synthetical  proposition,  except  such  as  is  itself  also  empi- 
ric»],  that  is,  a  proposition  of  experience.  But  an  empirical 
proposition  cannot  possess  the  quiEdities  of  necessity  and  abso- 
lute universality,  which^'^CYertheless,  are  the  characteristics  of 
all  geometrical  propositions.  As  to  the  first  and  only  means 
to  arrive  at  such  cognitions,  namely,  through  mere  concep- 
tions or  intuitions  ct  priori,  it  is  quite  clear  that  from  mere  con- 
ceptions no  synthetical  cognitions,  but  only  analytical  ones,  can 
be  obtained.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  "  Two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  and  with  these  alone  no  figure  is 
possible,"  and  try  to  deduce  it  from  the  conception  of  a 
straight  line,  and  the  number  two ;  or  take  the  proposition, 
"  It  is  possible  to  construct  a  figure  with  three  straight  lines," 
and  endeavour,  in  like  manner,  to  deduce  it  from  the  mere 
conception  of  a  straight  line  and  the  number  three.  All  your 
endeavours  are  in  vain,  and  you  find  yourself  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  intuition,  as,  in  fact,  geometry  always  does.  You 
therefore  give  yourself  an  object  in  intuition.  But  of  what 
kind  is  this  intuition  ?  Is  it  a  pure  h  priori,  or  is  it  an  em- 
pirical intuition?  If  the  latter,  then  neither  an  universally 
valid,  much  less  an  apodeictic  proposition  can  arise  from  i^ 
for  experience  never  can  give  us  any  such  proposition.  You 
must  therefore  give  yourself  an  object  a  priori  in  intuition, 
and  upon  that  ground  your  synthetical  proposition.  Now  if 
there  did  not  exist  within  you  a  faculty  of  intuition  h priori; 
if  this  subjective  condition  were  not  in  respect  to  its  form  also 
the  universal  condition  h  priori  under  which  alone  the  object 
of  this  external  intuition  is  itself  possible ;  if  the  object  (that 
is,  the  triangle,)  were  something  in  itself,  without  relation  to 
you  fhe  subject ;  how  could  you  affirm  that  that  which  lies 
necessarily  in  your  subjective  conditions  in  order  to  construct 
a  triangle,  must  also  necessarily  belong  to  the  triangle  in 
itself?  For  to  your  conceptions  of  three  lines,  you  could  not 
add  any  thing  new  (that  is,  the  figure)  ;  which,  therefore, 
must  necessunly  be  found  in  the  object,  because  the  object 
is  given  before  your  cognition,  and  not  by  means  of  it.  If, 
therefore.  Space  (and  Time  also)  were  not  a  mere  form  of 
your  intuition,  which  contains  conditions  d  priori,  under 
which  alone  things  can  become  external  objects  for  you,  and 
without  which  subjective  conditions  the  objects  are  in  them- 
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eehea  nothing,  you  could  not  couatruct  any  synthetical  pro- 
poBitioa  whatsoever  regarding  external  objects.  It  is  therefore 
not  merely  poBsible  or  probable,  but  iodiibitably  certain,  that 
Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  aU  our  external 
and  internal  experience,  are  merely  subjective  conditions  of  all 
our  intuitions,  in  relation  to  which  all  objects  are  therefore 
mere  pheenomena,  and  not  things  in  themselves,  presented  to 
us  in  this  particukr  manner.  And  for  tliia  reason,  in  respect 
to  the  form  of  phsenomena,  much  may  be  said  &  priori,  whilst 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  may  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these 
phienomena,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing. 


II.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  the  ideality  of  the 
Pstemal  as  well  as  internal  sense,  consequently  of  all  objects 
of  sense,  as  mere  phtenomena,  we  may  eapecially  remark,  that 
all  in  our  cognition  that  belongs  to  iatuition  contains  nothing 
more  thaa  mere  relations. — The  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
and  the  will,  which  are  not  cognitions,  are  excepted. — The  re- 
lations, to  wit,  of  place  in  an  intuition  (extension),  change 
of  place  (motion),  and  laws  according  to  which  this  change 
is  determined  {moving  forces).  That,  however,  which  is  pre- 
sent in  this  or  that  place,  or  any  operation  going  on,  or  re- 
sult taking  place  in  the  things  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  change  of  place,  is  not  given  to  ns  by  intuition.  Now  by 
means  of  mere  relations,  a  thing  cannot  be  known  in  itself; 
and  it  may  therefore  he  fairly  concluded,  that,  as  through  the 
external  sense  nothing  bnt  mere  representations  of  relations 
are  given  us,  the  said  external  sense  in  its  representation  can 
contain  only  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  subject,  but  not 
the  essential  nature  of  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

The  same  ia  the  case  with  the  internal  intuition,  not  only, 
because,  in  the  internal  intuition,  the  representation  of  the 
external  senses  constitutes  the  material  with  which  the  mind 
is  occupied ;  but  because  time,  in  which  we  place,  and  which 
itself  antecedes  the  consciousness  of,  these  representations  in 
experience,  and  which,  as  the  formal  condition  of  the  mode 
according  to  which  objects  are  placed  in  the  mind,  ties  at  the 
foundation  of  them,  contains  relations  of  the  successive,  the 
co-existent,  and  of  that  which  always  must  be  co-existent  with 
BHCceasion,  the  permanent.  Now  that  which,  as  represent- 
ation, can  antecede  every  exercise  of  thought  {of  an  object),  is 
intuition  i  and  when  it  contains  nothing  but  relations,  it  is  the 
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form  of  the  intuition,  which,  as  it  presents  as  with  no  repre- 
sentation,  except  in  so  fiur  as  something  is  pkced  in  the  mind, 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  modein  wluch  the  mind  is  aflfected 
by  its  own  activity,  to  wit — its  presenting  to  itself  represent- 
ations,  consequently  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected 
by  itsdf ;  that  is,  it  can  be  nothing  but  an  internal  sense  in 
respect  to  its  form.  Everything  that  is  represented  through 
th^  medium  of  sense  is  so  far  phaenomenal ;  consequently,  we 
must  dither  refuse  altogether  to  admit  an  internal  sense,  or 
the  subject,  which  is  the  object  of  that  sense,  could  only  be 
represented  by  it  as  pheenomenon,  and  not  as  it  would  judge 
of  itself,  if  its  intuition  were  pure  spontaneous  activity,  that 
is,  were  intellectual.  The  difficulty  here  lies  wholly  in  the 
question — How  the  subject  can  have  an  internal  intuition  of 
itself? — but  this  difficulty  is  common  to  every  theory.  The 
consciouBness  of  self  (apperception)  is  the  simple  represent- 
ation oi  the  "  Ego ;"  and  if  by  means  of  that  representation 
alone,  all  the  manifold  representations  in  the  subject  were 
spontaneously  given,  then  our  internal  intuition  would  be 
intellectual.  This  consciousness  in  man  requires  an  internal 
perception  of  the  manifold  representations  which  are  pre- 
viously given  in  the  subject ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
representations  are  given  in  the  mind  without  spontaneity, 
must,  on  account  of  this  difference  (the  want  of  spontaneity), 
be  called  sensibility.  If  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness  is  to 
apprehend  what  lies  in  the  mind,  it  must  affect  that,  and  can 
in  this  way  alone  produce  an  intuition  of  self.  But  the  form 
of  this  intuition,  which  lies  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind,  determines,  in  the  representation  of  time,  the  manner  in 
which  the  manifold  representations  are  to  combine  themselves 
in  the  mind ;  since  the  subject  intuites  itself,  not  as  it  would 
represent  itself  immediately  and  spontaneously,  but  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  is  internally  affected,  conse- 
quently, as  it  appears,  and  not  as  it  is. 

III.  When  we  say  that  the  intuition  of  external  objects,  and 
also  the  self-intuition  of  the  subject,  represent  both,  objects 
and  subject,  in  space  and  time,  as  they  affect  our  senses,  that 
is,  as  they  appear, — this  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  these  objects  are  mere  illusory  appearances.  For  when 
we  speak  of  things  as  phsenomena,  the  objects,  nay,  even  the 
propenles  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  are  looked  upon  as  really 
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given ;  only  that,  in  so  far  as  this  or  that  property  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  intuition  of  the  eabject,  in  the  relation  of 
the  given  object  to  the  subject,  the  object  as  phrecomenoii  is 
to  be  distiugiiished  from  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself.  Thua 
I  do  not  say  that  bodies  seem  or  appear  to  be  estemal  to  me, 
or  that  my  eoul  Beeme  merely  to  be  giren  in  my  self-cou- 
Hciousness,  although  I  maiutedn  that  the  properties  of  space  and 
time,  in  conformSy  to  which  I  set  both,  as  the  condition  of 
their  existenee,  abide  in  my  mode  of  intuition,  and  not  in  the 
objects  in  themselves.  It  would  be  ray  own  fault,  if  out  of 
that  which  I  should  reckon  as  pbsenomenon,  1  made  mere 
iEuaory  appearance.*  But  this  will  not  happen,  because  of 
our  principle  of  the  ideality  of  all  sensuous  intuitions.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  ascribe  objective  reality  to  these  forma  of 
representation,  it  becomes  impossible  to  avoid  changing  every 
thmg  into  mere  appearance.  For  if  we  regard  space  and 
time  as  properties,  which  must  be  found  in  objects  as  things 
in  themselves,  as  sine  quibvi  non  of  the  possibility  of  their 
existence,  and  reflect  on  the  absurdities  in  which  we  then  find 
ourselves  involved,  inasmuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  Sdmit 
the  existence  of  two  infinite  things,  which  are  nevertheless  not 
substances,  nor  any  thing  really  inhering  iu  substances,  nay, 
to  admit  that  they  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  esist^ 
ence  of  all  things,  and  moreover,  that  they  must  continue  to 
exist,  although  aU  existing  things  were  annihilated, — we  can- 
not blame  the  good  Berkeley  for  degrading  bodies  to  mere 
illusory  appearances.     Nay,  even  our  own  existence,  which 

*  The  predicates  of  the  phtenomeaon  can  be  affixed  to  the  objeDt  it- 
self in  relation  to  our  sensuouE  facult;  ;  for  eiample,  the  red  colour  or  the 
perfume  to  the  rose.  But  (illusory)  appEBrance  never  can  be  attrihuted 
u  a  predicate  to  an  object,  foe  this  Tery  reason,  thai  it  attribute*  to  this 
object  in  itaelf  that  which  belongs  to  it  only  in  relation  Ui  our  lenauoua 
faculCj,  or  to  the  subject  in  general,  e.  g,  the  two  handles  which  were 
farmerl;  aaciibed  to  Saturn.  That  which  is  neicr  to  be  found  in  the  ob- 
ject itsilf,  but  alwaja  in  the  relation  of  the  object  to  tbe  subject,  and 
which  raoreover  is  inseparable  &oni  our  representation  of  the  object,  we 
denominate  phenomenon.  Thus  the  predicates  of  space  and  lime  are 
rightly  attributed  to  objects  of  the  senses  as  such,  and  in  this  there  is  no 
illusion.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  ascribe  redness  to  the  rose  u  a  thing  in 
Saturn  bis  handles,  or  extension  to  all  ejtemsl  objects,  con- 
sidered as  things  in  themselves,  without  regarding  tlie  determinate  relation 
of  these  objects  to  the  subject,  and  without  Umiling  my  judgment  to  that 
relation, — then,  and  then  only,  uisee  illusion. 
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vonld  in  this  case  depend  upon  the  self-ezistent  reality  of 
such  a  mere  nonentity  as  time,  would  necessarily  be  chaneed 
with  it  into  mere  appearance — an  absurdity  which  no  one  has 
as  yet  been  guilty  of. 

IV.  In  natural  theology,  where  we  think  of  an  object — God 
— ^which  never  can  be  an  object  of  intuition  to  us,  and  even 
to  himself  can  never  be  an  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  we 
carefully  avoid  attributing  to  his  intuition  the  conditions  of 
space  and  time — and  intuition  all  his  cognition  must  be,  and 
not  thought,  which  always  includes  limitation.  But  with 
what  right  can  we  do  this  if  we  make  them  forms  of  objects 
as  things  in  themselves,  and  such  moreover,  as  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  h  priori  conditions  of  the  existence  of  things, 
even  though  the  things  themselves  were  annihilated  ?  For  as 
conditions  of  all  existence  in  general,  space  and  time  must 
be  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  also. 
But  if  we  do  not  thus  make  them  objective  forms  of  all 
things,  there  is  no  other  way  left  than  to  make  them  sub- 
jective forms  of  our  mode  of  intuition— external  and  internal ; 
which  is  called  sensuous,  because  it  is  not  primitive,  that 
is,  is  not  such  as  gives  in  itself  the  existence  of  the  object  of 
the  intuition  (a  mode  of  intuition  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
can  belong  only  to  the  Creator),  but  is  dependent  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  object,  is  possible,  therefore,  only  on  condition 
that  the  representative  faculty  of  the  subject  is  a£fected  by 
the  object. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  mode 
of  intuition  in  space  and  time  to  the  sensuous  faculty  of  man. 
It  may  well  be,  that  all  finite  thinking  beings  must  neces- 
sarily in  this  respect  agree  with  man,  (though  as  to  this  we 
cannot  decide),  but  sensibility  does  not  on  account  of  this 
Wiiversality  cease  to  be  sensibility,  for  this  very  reason,  that 
it  is  a  deduced  {intuitus  derivativiut),  and  not  an  original  (in- 
tuitus  oriffinarius),  consequently  not  an  intellectual  intuition; 
and  this  intuition,  as  such,  for  reasons  above  mentioned,  seems 
to  belong  solely  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  never  to  a  being 
dependent,  quoad  its  existence,  as  well  as  its  intuition  (which 
its  existence  determines  and  limits  relatively  to  given  objects). 
This  latter  remark,  however,  must  be  taken  only  as  an  illus- 
tration, and  not  as  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  sesthetical 
theory. 
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§  10.  Conclusion  of  the  Transcendental  Mathetic, 

We  have  now  completely  before  us  one  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  grand  general  problem  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
namely,  the  question — How  are  synthetical  propositions  a 
priori  possible?  That  is  to  say,  we  have  shown  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  pure  a  priori  intuitions,  namely,  space  and  time, 
in  which  we  find,  when  in  a  judgment  h  priori  we  pass  out 
beyond  the  given  conception,  something  which  is  not  dis- 
coverable in  that  conception,  but  is  certainly  found  h  priori 
in  the  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the  conception,  and  can 
be  united  synthetically  with  it.  But  the  judgments  which 
these  pure  intuitions  enable  us  to  make,  never  reach  farther 
than  to  objects  of  the  senses,  and  are  valid  only  for  objects 
of  possible  experience. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  ELEMENTS. 

•  * 

V  PART   SECOND. 


TRANSCENDENTAL    LOGIC. 

INTRODUCTION. 
IDEA  OP  A  TBANSCEl^DENTAL  LOeiC. 

I. 

Of  Logic  in  general. 

OuB  knowledge  springs  from  two  main  sources  in  the  mind, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  faculty  or  power  of  receiving  repre- 
sentations (receptivity  for  impressions) ;  the  second  is  the 
power  of  cognizing  by  means  of  these  representations  (spon- 
taneity in  the  production  of  conceptions).  Through  the  first 
an  object  is  given  to  us ;  through  the  second,  it  is,  in  relation 
to  the  representation  (which  is  a  mere  determination  of  the 
mind),  thought.  Intuition  and  conceptions  constitute,  there- 
fore, the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  so  that  neither  con- 
ceptions without  an  intuition  in  some  way  corresponding  to 
them,  nor  intuition  without  conceptions,  can  afford  us  a  cog- 
nition. Both  are  either  pure  or  empirical.  They  are  empi- 
rical, when  sensation  (which  presupposes  the  actual  presence 
of  the  object)  is  contained  in  them ;  and  pure,  when  no  sen- 
sation is  mixed  with  the  representation.  Sensations  we  may 
call  the  matter  of  sensuous  cognition.  Pure  intuition  con- 
sequently contains  merely  the  form  under  which  something 
is  intuited,  and  pure  conception  only  the  form  of  the  thought 
of  an  object.  Only  pure  intuitions  and  pure  conceptions  are 
possible  ii  priori;  the  empirical  only  a  posteriori. 

We  apply  the  term  sensibility  to  the  receptivity  of  the 
mind  for  impressions,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  some  way  a£fected  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  call  the  faculty  of  spontaneously 
producing  representations,  or  the  spontaneity  of  cognition, 
understanding.  Our  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  intuition 
with  08  never  can  be  other  than  sensuous,  that  is,  it  contains 
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only  the  mode  in  wliich  we  nre  affected  by  objects.  On  the 
other  hnnd,  the  faculty  of  thinking  the  object  of  senstioas  in-  i 
tuition,  ia  the  nnderatanding.  Neither  of  these  facultiei  hasjj 
a  preference  over  the  other.  Without  the  seusuous  facultjr 
no  object  would  be  given  to  ub,  and  without  the  underBtandini 
ao  object  wodd  be  thought.  Thoughts  without  content  aM 
void ;  intuitioiiB  without  conceptions,  hlmd.  Hence  it  is  as 
necessary  for  the  mind  to  make  its  conceptions  seuBrioos 
(that  is,  to  join  to  them  the  object  in  intuition),  as  to  make  its 
intuitions  intelligible  (that  is,  to  bring  them  under  cjncep- 
tions).  Neither  of  these  faculties  can  exchange  it",  proper 
function.  Understanding  cannot  intuite,  and  the  sensuous 
faculty  cannot  think.  In  no  other  way  than  from  the  united 
operation  of  both,  can  knowledge  arise.  But  no  one  ought, 
on  this  account,  to  overlook  the  difference  of  the  elements 
contributed  by  each ;  we  have  rather  great  reason  carefully 
to  separate  and  distinguish  them.  We  therefore  distinguish 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  sensibthty,  that  is,  Esthetic,  from 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  the  uaderstaudiug,  that  is.  Logic. 

Now,  logic  in  its  turn  may  be  considered  as  twofold,— 
namely,  as  logic  of  the  general  [universal],*  or  of  the  particular 

*  Logic  is  nothiti;  but  the  aeience  of  the  bnea  ef  thovghl,  ta  Ihosghl. 
It  concerns  itself  only  with  the  forra  of  Ihonght,  and  takes  no  cognizance 
of  the  matter — that  is,  of  the  infiDitude  of  the  objects  (a  which  thought 
is  applied. 

Now  Kant  is  wrong,  when  he  divides  logic  Into  logic  of  the  general 
and  of  the  particular  nae  of  the  underatanding. 

He  Baya  the  lo^c  of  the  particnlar  aae  of  the  understanding  contains 
the  laws  of  right  thinking  npon  any  particular  set  at  objects.  This  sort 
of  logic  be  calls  the  organon  of  this  or  that  science.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  he  means  by  his  logic  of  the  particular  use  of  the  underatand- 
iog.  From  his  description,  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  he  means  by 
this  lo^c  induction,  that  is,  the  organon  of  science  in  general,  or  the  Una 
which  regnlale  the  objects,  a  science  of  which  he  seeks  to  establish. — In 
either  case,  the  application  of  the  term  logic  is  inadmissible.  To  regard 
logic  as  the  organon  of  science,  is  absm-d,  as  indeed  Kant  himself  afterwards 
shows  (p.  51).  It  knows  nothing  of  this  or  that  objecL  The  matter  em- 
ployed in  syllogisnu  is  naed  for  the  sake  of  example  only ;  all  timni  of 
ayilogisms  might  be  expressed  in  signs.  Logicians  bate  never  been  able 
clearly  to  see  this.  They  have  never  been  able  clearly  to  define  the  ex. 
tent  of  their  science,  to  know,  in  fact,  what  their  science  really  treated  of. 
They  have  never  seen  that  it  has  to  doonly  with  the  ybnuoi,  and  never  with 
the  material  in  thought.  The  science  has  broken  down  its  proper  barrien  to 
let  in  contributions  imat  metaphysics,  psychology,  &c.  It  is  common 
enongh,  for  example,  to  say  Ibat  Bacon's  Novum  Organiun  entirely  saper- 
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uae  of  the  undentanding.  The  first  contaiiiB  the  absolutely 
necessary  laws  of  thought,  without  which  no  use  whatever 
[of  the  understanding  is  possible,  and  gives  laws  therefore  to 
^he  understanding,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of  objects 

which  it  may  be  employed.  The  logic  of  the  particular 
te  of  the  understandii^  contains  the  laws  of  correct  think- 
jjk  upon  a  particular  dass  of  objects.  The  former  may  be 
mkd  elemental  logic, — ^the  latter,  the  organon  of  this  or  that 
mrtieular  science.  The  latter  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
m  the  schools,  as  a  propsedeutic  to  the  sciences,  although,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  human  reason,  it  is  the  last 
thing  we  irrrive  at^  when  the  science  has  been  ah:My  matured, 
and  needs  only  Uie  finishing  touches  towards  its  correction 
and  completion ;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our 
attempted  science  must  be  tolerably  extensive  and  complete 
before  w«  can  indicate  the  laws  by  which  a  science  of  Uiese 
objects  can  be  established. 

General  logic  is  again  either  pure  Or  applied.  In  the  for- 
mer, we  abstract  all  the  empiriod  conditions  under  which  the 
understanding  is  exercised  ;  for  example,  the  influence  of  the 
senses,  the  play  of  the  phantasy  or  imagination,  the  laws  of 
the  memory,  the  force  of  habit,  of  inclination,  &c.,  •  conse- 
quently also,  the  sources  of  prejudice, — in  a  word^  we  abstract 
idl  causes  from  which  particular  cognitions  arise,  because 
these  causes  regard  the  understanding  under  certain  circum- 

seded  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  But  the  one  states  the  laws  under 
ivbich  a  knowledge  of  objects  is  possible ;  the  other  the  subjectlTe  laws 
of  thought.    The  spheres  of  the  two  are  utterly  distinct. 

Kant  very  properly  states  that  pure  logic  is  alone  properly  science. 
Strictly  speaking,  applied  logic  cannot  be  a  dirision  of  general  logic.  It  is 
more  correctly  applied  psychology ; — ^psychology  treating  in  a  practical 
manner  of  the  conditions  under  wluch  thought  is  employed. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  what  Kant  c^s  Transcendental  Logic  is 
properly  not  logic  at  all,  but  a  division  of  metaphysics.  For  his  Categories 
contain  matter — as  regards  thought  at  least.  Take,  for  example,  the  cate- 
gory of  Existence,  These  categories,  no  doubt,  are  the  forms  of  the 
matter  given  to  us  by  experience.  They  are,  according  to  Kant,  not  de- 
rived  from  experience,  but  purely  h  priori.  But  logic  is  concerned  ex- 
clusively about  the  form  of  thought,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  or 
that  conception,  whether  h  priori  or  a  posteriori. 

See  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Reid's  Vforka,  passim.  It  is  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest  logicians,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
since  Aristotle,  and  certainly  one  of  the  acutest  thinkers  of  any  time,  that 
the  Translator  is  indebted  for  the  above  view  of  the  subject  of  logic— TV, 
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Rtancee  of  its  application,  and,  to  the  knowledge  of  themJI 
perience  is  required.     Pure  general  logic  hiH  to  do,  therrfw 
merely  with  pure  d  priori  principles,  and  ia  a  canon  of  ui 
derstanding  and  reason,  but  only  in  respect  of  the  fornial  pur ; 
of  their  uae,  be  the  content  what  it  may,  empirical  or  tran-»- 
cendental.     Qeneral  logic  is  called  npplied,  when  it  is  directed 
to  the  laws  of  the  use  of  the  understanding,  under  the  nab- 
jecttTe  empirical  conditione  which  psychology  teaches  us.     It 
haa  therefore  empirical  principles,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  in  so  far  geneml,  that  it  apphea  to  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  without   regard  to  the  difference  of  objects. 
On  this  account,  moreover,  it  is  neither  a  canon  ni  the  un- 
derstandiug  in  general,  nor  an  organon  of  a  particiAar  science, 
bat  merely  a  cathartic  of  the  human  understanding. 

In  general  logic,  therefore,  that  part  which  constitutes  pare 
logic  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes apphed  (though  still  general)  logic.  The  former  alone 
is  properly  science,  although  short  and  dry,  as  the  methodical 
exposition  of  an  elemental  doctrine  of  the  understanding 
ought  to  be.  In  this,  therefore,  logicians^  must  always  bear 
in  mind  two  rules  ; — 

1.  As  general  logic,  it  makes  abatraetion  of  all  content  of 
the  cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  ^ffereace  of 
objects,  aad  has  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  mere  form  of 
thought. 

2.  As  pure  log^,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  con- 
sequently draws  nothing  (contrary  to  the  common  persuasion) 
from  psychology,  which  therefore  has  no  influence  on  the 
canon  of  the  understanding.  It  is  a  demonstrated  doctrine, 
and  every  thing  in  it  must  be  certain  completely  3  priori. 

What  I  call  apphed  logic  (contrary  to  the  common  accep- 
tation of  this  term,  according  to  which  it  should  contain  cer- 
tain exercises  for  the  scholar,  for  which  pure  logic  gives  the 
rules),  is  a  representation  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the 
rules  of  its  necessary  employment  in  concreto,  that  ia  to  say, 
under  the  accidental  conditions  of  the  subject,  which  may 
either  hinder  or  promote  this  employment,  and  which  are 
all  given  only  empirically.  Thus  apphed  logic  treats  of 
attention,  its  impediments  and  consequences,  of  the  origin  of 
error,  of  the  slate  of  doubt,  hesitation,  conviction,  &c.,  and 
to  it  is  related  pure  general  logic  in  the  same  way  that 
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pore  morality,  which  contains  only  the  neeefsary  moral  laws 
of  a  free  will,  is  related  to  practical  ethics,  which  considers 
these  laws  under  all  the  impediments  of  feelings,  inclinations, 
and  passions  to  which  men  are  more  or  less  subjected,  and 
which  never  can  fiimish  us  with  a  true  and  demonstrated 
science,  because  it,  as  well  as  applied  logic,  requires  empirical 
and  psychological  principles. 

II. 

Of  Transcendental  Logic, 

G^eral  lo^c,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  abstraction  of  all 
content  of  cognition,  that  is,  of  all  relation  of  cognition  to  its 
object,  and  regards  only  the  logical  form  in  the  relation  of 
cognitions  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  form  of  thought  in  gene- 
ral. But  as  we  have  both  pure  and  empirical  intuitions  (as 
transcendental  aesthetic  proves),  in  like  manner  a  distinction 
might  be  drawn  between  pure  and  empirical  thought  (of 
objects).  In  this  case,  there  would  exist  a  kind  of  logic,  in 
which  we  should  not  make  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cog- 
nition ;  for  that  logic  which  should  comprise  merely  the  laws 
of  pure  thought  (of  an  object),would  of  course  exclude  all  those 
cognitions  which  were  of  empirical  content.  This  kind  of 
logic  would  also  examine  the  origin  of  our  cognitions  of  ob- 
jects, so  far  as  that  origin  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  objects 
themselves;  while,  on  the  contrary,  general  logic  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  our  cognitions,  but  contemplates  our 
representations,  be  they  given  primitively  di  priori  in  ourselves, 
or  be  they  only  of  empirical  origin,  solely  according  to  the 
laws  which  the  understanding  observes  in  employing  them  in 
the  process  of  thought,  in  relation  to  each  other.  Conse- 
quently, general  logic  treats  of  the  form  of  the  understanding 
only,  which  can  be  applied  to  representations,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  have  arisen. 

And  here  I  shall  make  a  remark,  which  the  reader  must 
bear  well  in  mind  in  the  course  of  the  following  consider- 
ations, to  wit,  that  not  every  cognition  a  priori,  but  only 
those  through  which  we  cognize  that  and  how  certain  repre- 
sentations (intuitions  or  conceptions)  are  applied  or  are  possible 
only  a  priori;  that  is  to  say,  the  d,  priori  possibility  of 
cognition  and  the  h  priori  use'  of  it  are  transcendental. 
Therefore  neither  is  space,   nor  any  h  priori  geometrical 
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determination  of  space,  a  transcen dental  representation,  but 
only  the  koowledgc  that  Biich  a  repreaentation  ia  not  of 
empirical  origin,  and  the  posaibility  of  its  relating  to  objects 
of  experience,  although  itself  a  ^n'o«,  can  be  called  transcen- 
deat^.  So  also,  the  applicotion  of  apace  to  objects  in  general, 
would  be  transcendental;  but  if  it  be  limited  to  objects  of  seiise, 
it  is  empirical.  Thua,  the  distinction  of  the  transcendental  and 
empirical  belongs  only  to  the  critique  of  cognitions,  and  does 
not  concern  the  relation  of  these  to  their  object. 

Accordingly,  in  the  expectation  that  there  may  perhaps  be 
conceptions  which  relate  h  priori  to  objects,  not  as  pureorsen- 
auona  intiiitiona,  but  merely  as  acta  of  pure  thought,  (which 
are  therefore  conceptions,  but  neither  of  empirical  nor  testheti- 
cal  origin), — in  this  expectation,  I  say,  we  form  to  ourselres,  by 
Bnticipation,  the  idea  of  a  science  of  pure  understAnding  and 
rational*  cognition,  by  means  of  which  we  may  cogitate  objects 
entirely  d  priori.  A  science  of  this  kind,  which  should  deter- 
mine the  origin,  the  extent,  and  the  objective  validity  of  such 
cognitions,  must  be  called  Trameendental  Logic,  because  it  has 
not,  like  general  logic,  to  do  with  the  laws  of  understanding 
and  reason  in  relation  to  empirical  as  weU  as  pure  rationd 
cognitions  without  distinction,  hut  concerns  Jtaelf  with  these 
only  in  an  h  priori  relation  to  objects, 

III. 
Of  the  Divigion  of  General  Logic  into  Analytic  and  Dialectic. 

The  old  question  with  which  people  sought  to  push  logi- 
dans  into  a  comer,  so  that  they  must  either  have  recourse  to 
pitiful  sophisms  or  confess  their  ignorance,  and  consequentiy 
the  vanity  of  their  whole  art,  is  this, — "What  is  truth?" 
The  definition  of  the  word  truth,  to  wit,  "  the  accordance 
of  the  cognition  with  its  object,"  is  presupposed  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  desire  to  be  told,  in  the  answer  to  it,  what  is  the 
universal  and  secure  criterion  of  the  truth  of  every  cognition. 

To  know  what  questions  we  may  reasonably  propose,  is 
in  itself  a  strong  evidence  of  sagacity  and  intelhgence.  For 
if  a  question  be  in  itself  absurd  and  unsusceptible  of  a 
rational   answer,  it    is  attended   with   the   danger — not   to 
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mention  the  shame  that  Mis  npon  the  person  who  proposes 
it — of  seducing  the  unguarded  listener  into  making  absurd 
answers,  and  we  are  presented  with  the  ridiculous  spectacle 
of  one  (as  the  ancients  said)  "myllrinp  thi*  hg-g^i  *"^  ^hf 
other  holding  a  sicTe/* 

^  if  truth  consists  in  the  accordance  of  a  cognition  with  its 
olnect,  this  object  must  be,  iptofactOy  distinguished  from  all 
others ;  for  a  cognition  is  false  if  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
object  to  which  it  relates,  although  it  contains  something 
which  may  be  affirmed  of  other  objects.  Now  an  universal 
criterion  of  truth  would  be  that  which  is  yalid  for  all  cog- 
nitionsy  without  distinction  of  their  objects.  But  it  is  evident 
that  since,  in  the  case  of  such  a  criterion,  we  make  abstraction 
of  all  the  content  of  a  cognition  (that  is,  of  all  relation  to 
its  object),  and  truth  relates  precisely  to  this  content,  it  must 
be  utterly  absurd  to  ask  for  a  mark  of  the  truth  of  this 
content  of  cognition ;  and  that,  accordingly,  a  sufficient, 
and  at  the  same  time  universal,  test  of  truth  cannot  possibly 
be  found.  As  we  have  already  termed  the  content  of  a  cogni- 
tion its  matter^  we  shall  say :  "  Of  the  truth  of  our  cog- 
nitions in  respect  of  their  matter,  no  universal  test  can  be 
demanded,  because  such  a  demand  is  self-contradictory." 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  our  cognition  i/respect 
of  its  mere  form  (excluding  all  content),  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  logic,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  universal  and  necessary 
laws  of  the  understanding,  must  in  these  very  laws  present 
us  with  criteria  of  truth.  Whatever  contradicts  these  rules 
is  false,  because  thereby  the  understanding  is  made  to  contra- 
dict its  own  universal  laws  of  thought ;  that  is,  to  contradict 
itself.  These  criteria,  however,  apply  solely  to  the  form  of 
truth,  that  is,  of  thought  in  general,  and  in  so  far  they  are  per- 
fectly accurate,  yet  not  sufficient.  For  although  a  cognition 
may  be  perfectly  accurate  as  to  logical  form,  that  is,  not  self- 
contradictory,  it  is  notwithstanding  quite  possible  that  it  may 
not  stand  in  agreement  with  its  object.  Consequently,  the 
merely  logical  criterion  of  truth,  namely,  the  accordance  of  a 
cognition  with  the  universal  and  formal  laws  of  understanding 
and  reason,  is  nothing  more  than  the  conditio  sine  qud  non, 
or  negative  condition  of  all  truth.  Farther  than  this  logic 
cannot  go,  and  the  error  which  depends  not  on  the  form,  but 
on  the  content  of  the  cognition,  it  has  no  test  to  discover. 
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General  lo^c,  then,  resolvpB  the  whole  fomiBl  business  of 
understaudiug  and  reaBon  into  its  elements,  and  exhibits 
them  as  principlea  of  all  logical  judging  of  our  cognitious. 
This  part  of  logic  may,  therefore,  be  called  Analytic,  and 
ia  at  least  the  negative  test  of  truth,  because  all  cognitions 
must  first  of  all  be  estimated  and  tried  according  to  these 
laws  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  them  in  respect  of  their 
content,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  conUin  poaitiye 
truth  in  regard  to  their  object.  Because,  however,  the  mere 
form  of  a  cognition,  accurately  as  it  may  accord  with  logical 
laws,  is  insufficient  to  supply  ub  with  material  (objective) 
LTuth,  no  one,  by  means  of  logic  alone,  cau  venture  to  predi- 
cate any  thing  of  or  decide  conceruing  objects,  unless  he  has 
obtained,  independentiy  of  logic,  well-grounded  informatioa 
about  them,  iji  order  afterwards  to  examine,  according  to 
logical  laws,  into  the  use  and  connection,  in  a  cohering  whole, 
of  that  information,  or,  what  is  still  better,  merely  to  test  it 
by  them.  Notwithstanding,  there  hes  ho  seductive  a  charm  in 
the  possession  of  a  specious  art  like  this — an  art  which  gives  to 
all  our  cognitions  the  form  of  the  understanding,  although 
with  respect  to  the  content  thereof  we  may  be  sadly  deficient 
— that  general  logic,  which  is  merely  a  canon  of  judgment, 
has  been  employed  as  an  organon  for  the  actual  production, 
or  rather  for  the  semblance  of  production  of  objective  asser- 

ttions,  and  has  thus  been  grossly  misappUed.  Now  general 
logic,  in  its  assumed  character  of  organon,  is  called  Dialectic. 
Different  as  are  the  significations  in  which  the  ancients 
used  this  term  for  a  science  or  an  art,  we  may  safely  infer, 
•  from  their  actual  employment  of  it,  that  with  them  it  was 
nothing  else  than  a  logic  of  illusion — a  sophistical  art  for 
giving  Ignorance,  nay,  even  intentional  sophistries,  the  colour- 
ing of  truth,  in  which  the  thoroughness  of  procedure  which 
logic  requires  was  imitated,  and  their  topic*  employed  to  cloak 
the  empty  pretensions.  Now  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  and 
useful  warning,  that  general  logic,  considered  as  an  organon, 
*  The  Topic  (Tb^iira)  of  the  ancieDts  naa  a  division  of  the  intellectnsl 
inilniction  then  prevglent,  with  the  deaip  of  setlin);  forth  the  proper 
method  of  [CBSoning  on  any  given  propoaitioa — nccarding  to  certain  dis. 
(inclioua  of  the  genus,  the  speaea,  &c.  of  the  tubject  and  predicate ;  of 
words,  andogiea,  and  the  like.  It  of  course  conlwned  also  a  code  of  Una 
for  syUDeistical  dis[iutatioa.    It  wus  not  Dccesaiu'ily  an  aid  to  EOpbilUy. 
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mmrt  always  be  a  logic  of  illusion,  that  is,  be  dialectical,  for, 
as  it  teaches  us  nothing  whateyer  respecting  the  content  of 
our  cognitions,  but  merely  the  formal  conditions  of  their  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding,  which  do  not  relate  to  and 
are  quite  indifferent  in  respect  of  objects,  any  attempt  to 
employ  it  as  an  instrument  (organon)  in  order  to  extend  and 
enlarge,  the  range  of  our  knowledge  must  end  in  mere  prating ; 
any  one  being  able  to  maintain  or  oppose,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  truth,  any  single  assertion  whatever. 

Such  instruction  is  quite  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  phi- 
losophy. For  these  reasons  we  have  chosen  to  denominate 
this  part  of  logic  Dialectic,  in  the  sense  of  a  critique  of 
dialectical  illusion,  and  we  wish  the  term  to  be  so  understood 
in  this  place. 

IV. 

0/  the  division  of  Transcendental  Logic  into  Transcendental 

Analytic  and  Dialectic. 

In  transcendental  logic  we  isolate  the  understanding  (as 
in  transcendental  aesthetic  the  sensibility)  and  select  from 
our  cognition  merely  that  part  of  thought  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  understanding  alone.  The  exercise  of  this  pure  cogni- 
tion, however,  depends  upon  this  as  its  condition,  that  objects 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  be  given  to  us  in  intuition,  for 
without  intuition,  the  whole  of  our  cognition  is  without 
objects,  and  is  therefore  quite  void.  That  part  of  transcen- 
dental logic,  then,  which  treats  of  the  elements  of  pure 
cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  principles 
without  which  no  object  at  all  can  be  thought,  is  transcen- 
dental analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  logic  of  truth.  For 
no  cognition  can  contradict  it,  without  losing  at  the  same 
time  all  content,  that  is,  losing  all  reference  to  an  object,  and 
therefore  all  truth.  But  because  we  are  very  easily  seduced 
into  employing  these  pure  cognitions  and  principles  of  the 
understancdng  by  themselves,  and  that  even  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  experience,  which  yet  is  the  only  source  whence  we 
can  obtain  matter  (objects)  on  which  those  pure  conceptions 
may  be  employed, — understanding  runs  the  risk  of  making,  by 
means  of  empty  sophisms,  a  material  and  objective  use  of  the 
mere  formal  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  of 
passing  judgments  on  objects  without  distinction — objects 


I 

I 
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which  are  not  given  to  ub,  nay,  perhaps  cannot  be  given  to  lu 
in  anyway.  Now,  as  it  ought  properly  to  be  only  a  canon  for 
judging  of  the  empirical  uae  of  the  iinderatandiug,  this  kind  of 
logic  is  misuaed  when  we  seek  to  employ  it  as  an  organou  of 
the  universal  and  uuhmited  exercise  of  the  undcrManding,  and 
attempt  with  the  pure  understanding  alone  to  judge  synthe- 
tically, affirm,  and  determine  respecting  objects  in  general. 
In  this  case  the  exercise  of  the  pure  understanding  becomes 
dialectical.  The  second  part  of  our  transcendental  logic  must 
therefore  be  a  critique  of  dialectical  illusion,  and  this  critique 
we  shall  term  Transcendental  Dialectic, — not  meaning  it 
as  an  art  of  producing  dogmatically  such  illusion  (an  art 
which  is  unfortunately  too  current  among  the  practitioners  of 
metaphysical  jugghng),  but  as  a  critique  of  understanding  and 
reason  in  regard  to  their  hyperphysical  use.  This  critique 
will  expose  the  groundless  nature  of  the  pretenaioua  of  these 
two  faculties,  and  invaUdate  their  claims  to  the  discovery 
and  enlargement  of  our  cognitions  merely  by  means  of  trans- 
cendentjil  principles,  and  shew  that  the  proper  employment  of 
these  faculties  is  to  teat  the  judgments  made  by  the  pure  un- 
derstonding,  and  to  guard  it  from  sophistical  delusion. 


TRANSCENDENTAL    LOGIC.      ^    ^ 
FIRST  DIVISION.  *       s. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYTIC. 
§  1. 
TEAHacENDENTAL  analytic  is  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of  our 
it  priori  knowledge  into  the  elements  of  the  pure  cognition  of 
the  understanding,  lu  order  to  effect  our  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, 1st,  That  the  conceptions  be  pure  and  not  empirical ; 
2d,  That  they  belong  not  to  intuition  and  seusibihty,  but  to 
thonght  and  understanding;  3d,  That  they  be  elemenUry 
conceptions,  and  as  such,  quite  different  from  deduced  or 
compound  conceptions ;  4th,  That  our  table  of  these  ele- 
mentary conceptions  be  complete,  and  fill  up  the  whole 
sphere  of  the  pure  understanding.  Now  ttiia  completeness 
of  a  science  cannot  be  accepted  with  confidence  on  the  gu&- 
*      an   aggre- 
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gate  fcnrmed  (mly  by  means  of  repeated  experimenU  and  at- 
tenets.  Hie  completeness  which  we  require  is  possible  only 
by  means  of  an  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  ^  priori  cognition 
of  the  understanding,  and  through  the  thereby  determined 
diyision  of  the  conceptions  which  form  the  said  whole ;  con- 
sequently, only  by  means  of  their  connection  in  a  system^. 
Pure  understanding  distingniRhes  itself  not  merdy  from  eyery 
thing  empirical,  but  also  completely  from  all  sensibiUtv.  It 
is  aumty  self-subsistoit,  self-sufficient,  and  not  to  be  enlarged 
by  any  additions  from  without.  Hence  the  sum  of  its  cogni- 
tion constitutes  a  system  to  be  determined  by  and  comprised 
undar  an  idea ;  and  the  completeness  and  articulation  of  this 
system  can  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  test  of  the  correctnesa 
and  ^nuineness  of  all  the  parts  of  cognition  that  belong  to 
it.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  transcendental  logic  consists  of 
two  books,  of  which  the  one  contains  the  conceptions,  and 
the  other  the  principles  of  pure  understanding. 

TRANSCENDENTAL   ANALYTIC. 
BOOK  I. 

AkALYTIO  01*  CoifCBPTIOKS. 
§  2. 

By  the  term  ''Analytic  of  Conceptions,"  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  analysis  of  these,  or  the  usual  process  in  phi- 
losophical inyestigations  of  dissecting  the  conceptions  which 
present  themselyes,  according  to  their  content,  and  so  making 
them  clear;  but  I  mean  the  lutherto  little  attempted  dissection 
of  the  &culty  of  understanding  itself  in  order  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  conceptions  hprioriy  by  looking  for  them  in 
the  understanding  alone,  as  their  birth-place,  and  analysing 
the  pure  use  of  this  faculty.  For  this  is  the  proper  duty  of 
a  transcendental  philosophy;  what  remains  is  the  logical 
treatment  of  the  conceptions  in  philosophy  in  general.  We 
shall  therefore  follow  up  the  pure  conceptions  even  to  their 
germs  and  beginnings  in  the  human  understanding,  in  which 
fiiey  lie,  until  they  are  developed  on  occasions  presented 
by  experience,  and,  freed  by  the  same  understanding  from  the 
empirical  conditi(ms  attaching  to  them,  are  set  forth  in  their 
unalloyed  purity. 


TBlSSCKKimrTAL  LOfllC. 


ASALTTIO  OF  CONCEPTIONa, 

CHAPTER  I. 


I 


Introductory. 

5  3- 

When  we  call  into  play  a.  faculty  of  cognitiou,  different 
conceptions  manifest  themselyes  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  make  known  this  faculty,  and  assemble  them- 
BeWee  into  a  more  or  less  extensive  collection,  according  to 
the  time  or  penetration  that  has  been  applied  to  the  consider- 
ation of  them.  Where  this  process,  conducted  as  it  is,  me- 
chanically, BO  to  speak,  will  end,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Besides,  the  conceptions  which  we  discover  in  this 
hap-hazard  manner  present  themselves  by  no  means  in  order 
nnd  syatematic  unity,  hut  are  at  kst  coupled  together  only 
according  to  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in 
aeries,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  content,  from  the 
Bimpler  to  the  more  complex, — series  which  are  anything  but 
systematie,  though  not  altogether  without  a  certain  kind  of 
method  in  their  construction. 

Transcendental  philosophy  has  the  advantage,  and  moreover 
the  duty,  of  searching  for  its  conceptions  according  to  a  priu- 
ciplej  because  these  concepttons  spring  pore  and  unmixed  out 
of  the  understanding  as  an  absolute  unity,  and  therefore  must 
be  connected  with  each  other  according  to  one  conception  or 
idea.  A  connection  of  this  kind,  however,  furnishes  us  with  a 
ready  prepared  rule,  by  which  its  proper  place  may  be  as- 
signed to  every  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  system  of  all  be  determined  h.  priori, 
— both  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dependent  on  mere 
choice  or  chance. 


Sect.  1.    Of  the  Logical  vse  of  the  Understanding  in  general, 

§  4. 

The  understanding  waa  defined  above  only  negatively,  as 

a  uon-sensuous  facility  of  cognition.      Now,  independently 

of  sensibility,  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  intuition ;    con- 
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seqnently,  the  undentandbig  is  no  fiiculty  of  intuitiQii.  But 
beodes  intuition  there  is  no  other  mode  of  cognition,  except 
through  conceptions ;  omseqnently,  the  cognition  of  eyeiy, 
«t  least  of  every  human,  understanding  is  a  cognition  through 
conceptions, — ^not  intuitiye,  but  discursiye.  All  intuitions, 
as  sensuous,  depend  on  affections;  conceptions,  therefore,  upon 
functions.  By  the  word  function,  I  understand  the  unity  of 
the  act  of  arranging  diyerse  representations  under  one  common 
representation.  Conceptions,  then,  are  based  on  the  spon- 
taneity of  thought,  as  sensuous  intuitions  are  on  the  recepti- 
vity of  impressions.  Now,  the  understanding  cannot  make  any 
other  use  of  these  conceptions  than  to  judge  by  means  of  them. 
As  no  representation,  except  an  intuition,  relates  immedi- 
ately to  its  object,  a  conception  never  relates  immediately  to  an 
object,  but  oidy  to  some  other  representation  thereof,  be  that 
an  intuition  or  itself  a  conception.  A  judgment,  therefore,  is  the 
mediate  cognition  of  an  object,  consequentiy  the  representation 
of  a  representation  of  it.  In  every  judgment  there  is  a  con- 
ception which  applies  to,  and  is  valid  for  many  other  concep- 
tions, and  which  among  these  comprehends  also  a  given  repre- 
sentation, this  last  being  immediately  connected  witii  an  object. 
For  example,  in  the  judgment — "  All  bodies  are  divisible," 
our  conception  of  divisible  applies  to  various  other  conceptions ; 
among  these,  however,  it  is  here  particularly  applied  to  the 
conception  of  body,  and  this  conception  of  body  relates  to 
certain  phsenomena  which  occur  to  us.  These  objects,  therefore, 
are  medhately  represented  by  the  conception  of  divisibility.  All 
judgments,  accordingly,  are  functions  of  unity  in  our  represent- 
ations, inasmuch  as,  instead  of  an  immediate,  a  higher  repre- 
sentation, which  comprises  this  and  various  others,  is  used  for 
our  cognition  of  the  object,  and  thereby  many  possible  cogni- 
tions are  collected  into  one.  But  we  can  reduce  all  acts  of  the 
understanding  to  judgments,  so  that  understanding  may  be  re- 
presented as  the  faculty  of  judging.  For  it  is,  according  to  what 
has  been  said  above,  a  faculty  of  thought.  Now  thought  is 
cognition  by  means  of  conceptions.  But  conceptions,  as  pre- 
dicates of  possible  judgments,  relate  to  some  representation  of 
a  yet  undetermined  object.  Thus  the  conception  of  body  in- 
dicates something — for  example,  metal — ^which  can  be  cognized 
by  means  of  that  conception.  It  is  therefore  a  conception,for  the 
reason  alone  that  other  representations  are  contained  under  it, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  relate  to  objects.     It  is  therefore  the 


predicate  to  a  posBible  judgment ;  for  e 
K  body."   All  the  fuiic 


mpk,  "  Every  metal 
la  of  tLe  understftnding  therefore 
can  DC  diacoyered,  wheu  we  can  completely  exhibit  the  func- 
tions of  unity  in  judgments.     And  that  thia  may  he  effected 
very  eaaUy,  the  following  section  will  shew. 
Sect.  II. — Of  the  Logical  Function  of  the  Underttanding 
in  Judgments. 
§  5. 
If  we  ahatract  all  the  content  of  a  judgment,  and  consider 
only  the  intellectual  form  tliereof,  we  find  that  the  function 
of  thought  in  a  judgment  can  he  brought  under  four  heads,  of 
which  each  contains  three  momenta.     These  may  be  con- 
veniently represented  in  the  following  table  : — 


Quantity  of  judgments , 

Unirersal. 

Particular. 

Singular. 

Quality. 

AfBrmative. 
Negative. 

Relation. 
Categorical. 
Hypotheiieal. 

Infinite. 

Disjunctive. 

Modality. 
Problematical. 
Assertorical. 

Apodeictical. 

Ab  this  division  appeara  to  differ  in  aome,thoughnot  casential 
points,  ftom  the  usiud  tecbnic  of  logicians,  the  following  ob- 
aervations,  for  the  prevention  of  otherwise  possible  roisunder- 
stonding,  will  not  be  without  their  uae. 

1 .  Logiciana  say,  with  justice,  that  in  the  use  of  judgments 
in  ayllogisms,  singular  judgments  may  be  treated  like  uniteraal 
ones,  l^or,  precisely  because  a  singular  judgment  has  no  extent 
at  bU,  its  predicate  cannot  refer  to  a  part  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  be  excluded  from 
the  rest.  The  predicate  is  vahd  for  the  whole  conception  just  aa 
if  it  were  a  general  conception,  and  had  extent,  to  the  whole  of 
which  the  predicate  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  let  aa  compare 
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a  singular  with  a  general  jndgmen 

regard  to  quantity.    The  singular 

general  one,  as  unity  to  infinity,  and  L.  ^ 

tially  different.     Thus,  if  we  estimai^  «^ 

f  judicium  9%ngulare)  not  merely  acco: 

ity  as  a  judgment,  but  also  as  a  cognitioi 

to  its  quantity  in  comparison  with  that 

is  then  entirely  different  firom  a  general 

eomnmnejy  and  in  a  complete  table  of  the  i  w«ight 

deserves  a  separate  place, — ^though,  indeed,         «r0illd  not  be 

necessary  in  a  logic  limited  merely  to  the  crmaidfration  of  the 

use  of  judgments  in  reference  to  each  other. 

2.  In  hke  manner,  in  transcendental  logic,  infinite  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  affirmative  judgments,  although  in  general  logie 
they  are  rightly  enough  classed  under  affirmative.  General 
logicabstracts  allcontentof  the  predicate  (though  it  be  negative)^ 
and  only  considers  whether  the  said  predicate  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  subject.  But  transcendental  logic  considers  also 
the  worth  or  content  of  this  logical  affirmation — an  affirmation 
by  means  of  a  merely  negative  predicate,  andenquires  how  much 
the  sum  total  of  our  cognition  gains  by  this  affirmation.  For 
example,  if  I  say  of  the  soul,  "  It  is  not  mortal,'* — ^by  this  ne- 
gative judgment  I  should  at  least  ward  off  error.  Now,  by  the 
proposition,  "  The  soul  is  not  mortal,"  I  have,  in  respect  of  the 
logical  form,  really  affirmed,  inasmuch  as  I  thereby  place  the 
soul  in  the  unlimited  sphere  of  immortal  beings.  Now,  because, 
of  the  whole  sphere  of  possible  existences,  the  mortal  occupies 
one  part,  and  the  immortal  the  other,  neither  more  nor  less  is 
affirmed  by  the  proposition,  than  that  the  soul  is  one  among  the 
infinite  multitude  of  things  which  remain  over,  when  I  take 
away  the  whole  mortal  part.  But  by  this  proceeding  we  accom- 
plish only  this  much,  that  the  infinite  sphere  of  all  possible 
existences  is  in  so  far  limited,  that  the  mortal  is  excluded  from  it, 
and  the  soul  is  placed  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  extent  of  this 
sphere.  But  this  part  remains,  notwithstanding  this  exception, 
infinite,  and  more  and  more  parts  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
whole  sphere,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  thereby  augmenting 
or  affirmatively  determining  our  conception  of  the  soul.  These 
judgments,  therefore,  infinite  inrespect  of  their  logical  extent,  are, 
in  respect  of  the  content  of  their  cognition,  merely  limitative ; 
and  are  consequently  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  transcendental 
table  of  all  the  momenta  of  thought  in  judgments,  because  the 
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^^B      nothing 


of  the  understanding  exercised  by  them  maj  perhaps 
iportance  in  the  field  of  ita  pure  apriori  cognition. 

3.  All  rektions  of  thought  in  judgments  are  those  (a)  of  the 
predicate  to  the  subject;  (4)  of  the  principle  to  its  consequence ; 
(e)  of  the  divided  cognition  and  all  the  membera  of  the  ajvision 
to  each  other.  Id  the  first  of  these  three  cIbsbcb,  we  consideroal^ 
two  conceptions  ;  in  the  second,  two  judgments ;  in  the  third, 
seTcral  judgments  in  relntion  to  each  other.  The  hypothetical 
proposition,  "If  perfect  justice  exists,  the  obstinately  wicked  are 
punished,"  contains  properly  the  relation  to  each  other  of  two 
propositions,  namely,  "  Perfect  justice  exists,"  and  "  The  ob- 
stinately wicked  are  punished."  Whether  these  propositions  are 
in  themselves  true,  is  a  question  not  here  decided.  Nothing  is 
cogitated  by  means  of  this  judgment  except  a  certain  conse- 
quence. Finally,  the  disjunctive  judgment  contains  a  relation 
of  two  or  more  propositions  to  each  other, — -a  relation  not  of 
eoDsequence,  hut  of  logical  opposition,  in  so  far  as  the  sphere 
of  the  one  proposition  excludes  that  of  the  other.  But  it  con- 
tains at  the  same  time  a  relation  of  community,  in  so  far  as 
all  the  propositions  taken  together  fill  up  the  sphere  of  the  cog- 
nition. The  disjunctive  judgment  contains,  therefore,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  whole  sphere  of  a  cognition,  since  the 
sphere  of  each  part  is  acomplementalpart  of  the  sphere  of  the 
other,  each  contributing  to  form  the  sum  total  of  the  divided 
cognition.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  "  The  world 
exJets  either  through  bhnd  chance,  or  through  internal  neces- 
sity, or  through  an  external  cause."  Each  of  these  propo- 
sitions embraces  a  part  of  the  sphere  of  our  possible  cognition 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  world ;  all  of  them  taken  together, 
the  whole  sphere.  To  take  the  cognition  out  of  one  of  these 
spheres,  is  equivalent  to  placing  it  in  one  of  the  others  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  place  it  in  one  sphere  is  equivalent  to 
taking  it  out  of  the  rest.  There  is,  therefore,  in  a  disjunctive 
judgment  a  certain  community  of  cogoitions,  which  consists  in 
this,  that  they  mutually  exclude  each  other,  yet  thereby  deter- 
mine, as  a  whole,  the  true  cognition,  inasmuch  as,  taken  to- 
gether, they  make  np  the  complete  content  of  a  particular  given 
cognition.  And  this  is  all  that  I  find  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  what  follows,  to  remark  in  this  place. 

4.  The  modality  of  judgments  is  a  quite  peculiar  function, 
with  this  distioguishing  characteristic,  that  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  content  of  a  judgment  (for  besides  quantity. 
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quality,  and  relation,  there  is  nothing  more  that  constitutes 
the  content  of  a  judgment),  but  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
value  of  the  copula  in  relation  to  thought  in  general.     Pro- 
blematical judgments  are  those  in  which  the  affirmation  or 
negation  is  accepted  as  merely  ^ssihle  {ad  libitum).     In  the 
assertorical,  we  regard  the  proposition  as  real  (true) ;  in  the 
apodeictical,  we  look  on  it  as  necessary,*     Thus  the  two 
judgments  (antecedens  et  corisequens),  the  relation  of  which 
constitutes  a  hypothetical  judgment,  likewise  those  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  division)  in  whose  reciprocity  the  disjunctive  con- 
sists, are  only  problematical.     In  the  example  above  given, 
the  proposition,  "  There  exists  perfect  justice,"  is  not  stated 
assertorically,  but  as  an  ad  libitum  judgment,  which  some  one 
may  choose  to  adopt,  and  the  consequence  alone  is  assertorical. 
Hence  such  judgments  maybe  obviously  false,  and  yet,  taken 
problematicsdly,  be  conditions  of  our  cognition  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  proposition,  "  The  world  exists  only  by  blind  chance," 
is  in  the  disjunctive  judgment  of  problematical  import  only : 
that  is  to  say,  one  may  accept  it  for  the  moment,  and  it  helps 
us  (like  the  indication  of  the  wrong  road  among  all  the  roads 
that  one  can  take)  to  find  out  the  true  proposition.     The  pro- 
blematical proposition  is,  therefore,  that  which  expresses  only 
logical  possibility  (which  is  not  objective) ;   that  is,  it  expresses 
a  free  choice  to  admit  the  validity  of  such  a  proposition, — a 
merely  arbitrary  reception  of  it  into  the  understanding.     The 
assertorical  speaks  of  logical  reality  or  truth  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  the  antecedens  presents  itself  in  a 
problematical  form  in  the  major,  in  an  assertorical  form  in  the 
minor,  and  it  shows  that  the  proposition  is  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding.     The  apodeictical  proposition 
cogitates  the  assertoricid  as  determined  by  these  very  laws  of 
the  understanding,  consequently  as  affirming  h  priori,  and  in 
this  manner  it  expresses  logical  necessity.     Now  because  all  is 
here  gradually  incorporated  with  the  understanding, — inas- 
much as  in  the  first  place  vsre  judge  problematically ;  then 
accept  assertorically  our  judgment  as  true ;  lastly,  affirm  it 
as  inseparably  united  with  the  understanding,  that  is,  as  ne- 
cessary and  apodeictical, — we  may  safely  reckon  these  three 
functions  of  modality  as  so  many  momenta  of  thought. 

*  Just  as  if  thought  were  in  the  first  instance  a  function  of  the  under- 
standing /  in  the  second,  of  Judgment ;  in  the  third  of  reason,  A  remark 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 
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Sect.  III. — Of  the  pure  Conceptions  of  the  Vnderstandiiig, 
or  Categories, 

5  6. 

General  logic,  aa  has  been  repeatedly  Baid,  makes  abstrRC- 
tion  of  all  coaCeut  of  cognition,  and  expects  to  receive  repre- 
sentations from  some  otlier  quarter,  in  order,  by  means  of  ana- 
lysis, to  convert  them  into  conceptions.  On  the  coutrary, 
transcendental  logic  has  lying  before  it  the  manifold  content  of 
a  priori  sensibility,  which  transcendental  sesthetic  presents  to 
it  in  order  to  give  matter  to  the  pare  conceptiona  of  the  un- 
derstanding, without  which  transcendental  logic  would  have 
no  content,  and  be  therefore  utterly  void.  Now  space  and 
time  contain  an  infinite  diversity  of  determiiiBtions*  of  pure 
a  priori  intuition,  but  are  nevertheless  the  condition  of  the 
mind's  receptivity,  under  which  alone  it  can  obtain  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  and  which,  consequently,  must  always 
affect  the  conception  of  these  objects.  But  the  spontaneity  of 
thought  requires  that  this  diversity  be  examined  after  a  certain 
manner,  received  iuto  the  mind,  and  connected,  in  order  after- 
wards to  form  a  cognition  out  of  it.  This  process  1  call  synthesis. 

By  the  word  ayntheais,  in  its  most  general  signification,  I 
understand  the  process  of  joining  different  representalious  to 
each  other,  and  of  comprehending  their  diversity  in  one  cog- 
nition. This  synthesis  is  pure  when  the  diversity  is  not  given 
empirically  but  a  priori  (as  that  in  space  and  time).  Our  re- 
presentations must  be  given  previously  to  any  analysis  of  them  ; 
and  no  conceptions  can  arise,  quoad  their  content,  aualyttcaUy. 
But  the  synthesis  of  a  diversity  (be  it  given  i  priori  or  em- 
pirically) is  the  first  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  cognition, 
which  in  its  beginning,  indeed,  may  he  crude  and  confused, 
and  therefore  in  need  of  analysis, — still,  synthesis  is  that  by 
which  alone  the  elements  of  our  cognitions  are  collected  and 
united  into  a  certdn  content,  consequently  it  is  the  first  thing 
on  which  we  must  fix  our  attention,  if  we  wish  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge. 

Synthesis,  generally  speaking,  is,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
the  mere  operation  of  the  imagiuatioa — a  blind  but    indis- 

•  Kant  employ}  the  words  Mann^alligef,  Mavniafiilliffkfil.  imlLffe- 
rently.  for  the  infinitude  of  the  pmaihle  deteroimauoa  of  muter,  oi  la 
iaCnitioD  (luch  aa  that  of  apace),  £ic— TV. 
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pensable  fdnction  of  the  soul,  without  which  we  should  have 
no  cognition  whatever,  but  of  the  working  of  which  we  are 
seldom  even  conscious.  But  to  reduce  this  synthesis  to  con- 
ceptions, is  a  function  of  the  understanding,  by  means  of  which 
we  attain  to  cognition,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term. 

Pure  synthesis,  represented  generally,  gives  us  the  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding.  But  by  this  pure  synthesis, 
I  mean  tiiat  which  rests  upon  a  basis  of  d  priori  synthetical 
unity.  Thus,  our  numeration  (and  this  is  more  observable 
in  la^  numbers)  is  a  synthesis  according  to  conceptions, 
be<^use  it  takes  place  according  to  a  common  basis  of  unity 
(for  example,  the  decade).  By  m^ans  of  this  conception, 
therefore,  the  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  becomes 
necessary. 

By  means  of  analysis  different  representations  are  brought 
under  one  conception,  —  an  operation  of  which  general 
logic  treats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  transcendental 
logic  is  to  reduce  to  conceptions,  not  representations,  but  the 
pure  synthesis  of  representations,  llie  first  thing  which 
must  be  given  to  us  in  order  to  the  d  priori  cognition  of 
aU  objects,  is  the  diversity  of  the  pure  intuition ;  the  syn- 
thesis of  this  diversity  by  means  of  the  imagination  is  the  se- 
cond ;  but  this  gives,  as  yet,  no  cognition.  The  conceptions 
which  give  unity  to  this  pure  synthesis,  and  which  consist  solely 
in  the  representation  of  this  necessary  synthetical  unity,  furnish 
the  third  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  an  object,  and  these 
conceptions  are  given  by  the  understanding. 

The  same  function  which  gives  unity  to  the  different  repre- 
sentations in  a  judgment^  gives  also  unity  to  the  mere  syn- 
thesis of  different  representations  in  an  intuition;  and  this 
unity  we  call  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding.  Thus, 
the  same  understanding,  and  by  the  same  operations,  whereby 
in  conceptions,  by  means  of  analytical  unity,  it  produced 
the  logical  form  of  a  judgment,  introduces,  by  means  of  the 
synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  intuition,  a  transcendental 
content  into  its  representations,  on  which  account  they  are 
called  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  they  apply 
d  priori  to  objects,  a  result  not  within  the  power  of  general 
logic* 

*  Only  because  this  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  logic  proper.  Kant's  re- 
mark is  unnecessary. — TV. 
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In  this  manner,  there  arise  exactly  so  many  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  applying  it  priori  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  as  there  are  logical  functions  in  all 
possible  judgments.  For  there  is  no  other  function  or  faculty 
existing  in  the  understanding  besides  those  enumerated  in 
that  table.  These  conceptions  we  shall,  with  Aristotle,  call 
categories,  our  purpose  being  originally  identical  with  his, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  execution. 

Table  of  the  Categobies.' 
I.  n. 


Of  Quantity. 

Of  Quality, 

Unity. 

Reality. 

PluraHty. 

Negation. 

Totality. 

Lmutation. 

ni. 
Of  Relation. 

Of  Inherence  and  Subsistence  (substantia  et  accidens). 

Of  Causality  and  Dependence  (cause  and  effect). 

Of  Community  (reciprocity  between  the  agent  and  patient). 

IV. 

0/ Modality. 

Possibility. — Impossibility. 
Existence . — ^Non-existence . 
Necessity. — Contingence. 

This,  then,  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  originally  pure  concep-^ 
tions  of  the  synthesis  which  the  understanding  contains  h 
priori,  and  these  conceptions  alone  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
pure  understanding ;  inasmuch  as  only  by  them  it  can  render 
the  manifold  of  intuition  conceivable,  in  other  words,  think  an 
object  of  intuition.  This  division  is  made  systematically  from 
a  common  principle,  namely,  the  faculty  of  judgment  (which 
is  just  the  same  as  the  power  of  thought),  and  has  not  arisen 
rhapsodically  from  a  search  at  hap-hazard  after  pure  concep- 
tions, respecting  the  full  number  of  which  we  never  could  be 
certain,  inasmuch  as  we  employ  induction  alone  in  our  search, 
without  considering  that  in  this  way  we  can  never  understand 
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wherefore  precisely  these  concepdoDs,  and  none  others  abide 
in  the  pure  understanding,  it  was  a  design  worthy  of  an 
aeate  thinker  like  Aristotle,  to  search  for  these  fundamental 
oo^eeptions.*  Destitute,  however,  of  any  guiding  principle, 
he  picked  them  up  just  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and  at  first 
hunted  out  ten,  which  he  called  categories  (predicaments). 
Afterwards  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  five  others, 
which  were  added  under  the  name  of  post  predicaments.  But 
his  catalogue  still  remained  defective.  Besides,  there  are  to 
be  found  among  them  some  of  the  modes  of  pure  sensibility 
(quando,  ubi,  situs,  BlAoprius^simul),  and  likewise  an  empiricid 
conception  (mottui), — which  can  by  no  means  belong  to  this  ge- 
nealogical register  of  the  pure  understanding.  Moreover,  there 
are  deduced  conceptions  (actio,  passio,)  enumerated  among 
the  original  conceptions,  and  of  the  latter,  some  are  entirely 

wantinic. 

With  regard  to  these,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  categories, 
as  the  true  primitive  conceptions  of  the  pure  understanding, 
have  also  their  pure  deduced  conceptions,  which,  in  a  complete 
system  of  transcendental  philosophy,  must  by  no  means  be 

*  *'  It  is  a  serious  error  to  imagine  that,  in  his  Categories,  Aristotle  pro- 
posed, like  Kant,  *  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  human  reason.'    The 
ends  proposed  hy  the  two  philosophers  were  different,  even  opposed.    In 
their  several  Categories,  Aristotle  attempted  a  synthesis  of  things  in  their 
multiplicity, — a  classification  of  ohjects  real,  hut  in  relation  to  thought ; 
Kant,  an  analysis  of  mind  in  its  unity, — a  dissection  of  thought,  pure,  but 
in  relation  to  its  objects.    The  predicaments  of  Aristotle  are  thus  ob- 
jective, of  things  as  understood ;  those  of  Kant  subjective,  of  the  mind 
as  understanding.    The  former  are  results  d  posteriori — ^the  creations  of 
abstraction  and  generalisation ;  the  latter,  anticipations  a  priori — ^the  con- 
ditions of  those  acts  themselves.    It  is  true,  that  as  the  one  scheme 
exhibits  the  unity  of  thought  diverging  into  plurality,  in  appliance  to  its 
objects,  and  as  the  other  exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these  objects  con- 
verging towards  unity  by  the  collective  determination  of  thought ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  langpiage  usually  confounds  the  subjective  and  objective 
under  a  common  term ; — it  is  certainly  true,  that  some  elements  in  the  one 
table  coincide  in  name  with  some  elements  in  the  other.    This  coinci- 
dence is,  however,  only  equivocal.    In  reality,  the  whole  Kantian  cate- 
gories must  be  excluded  from  the  Aristotelic  list,  as  entia  ratiorUs,  as 
noHones  secunda — ^in  short,  as  determinations  of  thought,  and  not  genera 
of  real  things ;  while  the  several  elements  would  be  specially  excluded, 
as  partial,  privative,  traiucendent,"  &c.-^Hamilion*8  {Sir  W.)  Eszayt 
and  Diseuaeions 
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pasied  over ;  though  in  a  merely  critical  essay  we  must  be 
contented  with  the  simple  mention  of  the  fact. 

Let  it  be  aUowed  me  to  call  tbese  pure,  but  deduced  cou- 
ceptiona  of  the  understanding,  the  prerlicables*  of  the  pure 
understanding,  in  eontradistincCion  to  predictimeuts.  If  we 
are  in  possegsioa  of  the  on^ai  and  primitive,  the  deduced 
and  eubsidiiLry  conceptions  can  easily  be  added,  and  the  gene- 
alogical tree  of  the  understanding  completely  delineMed.  Aa 
my  preeent  aim  is  not  to  set  forth  a  complete  system,  but 
merely  the  principles  of  one,  I  reserve  this  task  for  another 
time.  It  may  be  easily  executed  by  any  one  who  wiE  refer 
to  the  Mitological  manuals,  and  subordinate  to  the  category  of 
causality,  for  example,  the  predicables  of  force,  action,  passion  ; 
to  that  of  community,  those  of  presence  and  resistance ;  to  the 
cat^ories  of  modality,  those  of  origination,  extinction,  change ; 
and  so  wilh  the  rest.  The  categories  combined  with  the  modes 
of  pnre  sensibihty,  or  with  one  another,  alford  a  great  num- 
ber of  deduced  a  priori  conceptions  ;  a  complet«  enumeration 
of  which  would  be  a  useful  and  not  unpleasant,  but  in  this 
place  a  perfectly  dispensable  occupation. 

I  purposely  omit  the  definitions  of  the  categories  in  this 
treatise.  I  shall  analyze  these  conceptions  only  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  doctrine  of  method,  which  is  to  form  a 
part  of  this  critique.  In  a  system  of  pure  reason,  definitions 
of  them  would  be  with  justice  demanded  of  me,  but  to  give 
them  here  wonld  only  hide  from  our  view  the  main  aim  of  our 
investigation,  at  the  same  time  raising  donbts  and  objections, 
the  consideration  of  which,  without  injustice  to  our  main  pur- 
pose, may  be  very  well  postponed  till  another  opportunity. 
Meanwhile,  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  httle  we 
have  already  said  on  this  subject,  that  the  formation  of  a 
complete  vocabulary  of  pure  conceptions,  accompanied  by  all 
the  requisite  explanations,  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  an  easy 
undertaking.  The  compartments  already  exist ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  till  them  up ;  and  a  systematic  topic  like  the 


L 


*  The  predicsbles  of  Kant  k 
uicient  and  mirdera  logicians 
not,  like  ihaae  of  Kant,  of  B  r 
enooncrd  as  a  complete  enume 
tion.  Kant's  prcc^cable<i,  on 
formal  and  logical  character,  bi 


!  quite  different  from  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Tlie  five  predicables  are  of  a  logical,  and 
ElaphjaicD-ontological  import.  They  were 
ation  of  all  the  possible  modes  of  predioa- 
ihe  contrary,  do  not  posaesa  iliis  merely 
,  hate  a  real  or  metaphysical  couleat. — Tr. 
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pKMenty  indicates  with  perfect  predaion  the  proper  place  to 
which  «ach  conc^tioii  beloiigs,  while  it  readily  points  out  any 
that  ha?e  net  yet  be^i  filled  up. 

§  7. 

Our  table  of  the  categories  suggests  considerations  of  some 
impartance,  which  may  perhaps  have  significant  results  in 
t^urd  to  the  scientific  form  of  all  rational  cognitions.  For, 
tlmt  this  table  is  useful  in  the  theoretical  part  of  philosophy, 
nay,  indisp^isable  fbr  the  sketching  of  the  complete  plan  of 
m  scienoe,  so  fiir  as  that  smence  rests  upon  conceptions  h  priori, 
and  for  dividing  it  mathematically,  according  to  fixed  princi- 
plesy  is  most  manifest  from  the  hct  that  it  contains  all  the 
elemeatary  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  nay,  eyen  the 
form  of  a  system  of  these  in  the  understanding  itself,  and 
ecNMeqnently  indicates  all  the  momenta,  and  also  the  internal 
arrangement  of  a  projected  speculatiYe  science,  as  I  have  else- 
whore  ^own.*     Here  follow  some  of  these  obsenrationa. 

I.  This  table,  which  contains  four  classes  of  concq)tions  of 
the  und^Btanding,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  objects  of  intuition — 
pure  as  well  as  empirical ;  the  second,  to  the  existence  of 
these  objects,  either  in  relation  to  one  another,  or  to  the  un- 
derstanding. 

The  former  of  these  classes  of  categories  I  would  entitle 
the  mathematical,  and  the  latter  the  dynamical  categories. 
The  former,  as  we  see,  has  no  correlates  ;  these  are  cmly  to  be 
found  in  the  second  class.  This  difiierence  must  have  a  ground 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  understanding. 

II.  The  number  of  the  categories  in  each  class  is  always 
the  same,  namely,  three  ; — a  fact  which  also  demands  some 
consideration,  because  in  all  other  cases  division  d,  priori 
through  conceptions  is  necessarily  dichotomy.  It  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  third  category  in  each  triad  always  arises 
from  the  combination  of  the  second  with  the  first. 

Thus  Totality  is  nothing  else  but  Plurahty  contemplated 
as  Unity;  limitation  is  merely  Reality  conjoined  with  Ne- 
gation ;  Conmiunity  is  the  Causality  of  a  Substance,  recipro- 
cally determining,  and  determined  by  other  substances ;  and 

*  In  the  "  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Natural  Science." 
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finally.  Necessity  is  nothing  but  Existence,  11111011  iR  given 
through  the  Fossibility  itself.*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  category  ia  merely  a  deduced,  and  not  a 
piimitive  conception  of  the  pure  underBtanding.  For  the  con- 
junction of  the  first  and  second,  in  order  to  produce  the  third 
conception,  requires  a  particular  function  of  the  understanding, 
which  ia  by  no  means  identical  with  those  which  are  exercised 
in  the  first  and  second.  Thus,  the  conception  of  a  number 
(which  belongs  to  the  category  of  Totality),  ia  not  always 
possible,  where  the  conceptions  of  multitude  and  unity  exist 
(for  example,  in  the  repreBentation  of  the  infinite).  Or,  if  ! 
conjoin  the  conception  of  a  cause  with  that  of  a  aubatance,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  conception  of  infiaeTice,  that  is,  how 
one  substance  can  be  the  cause  of  something  in  another  sub- 
stance, will  be  understood  from  that.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
a  particnlar  act  of  the  understanding  is  here  necessary  ;  and 
BO  in  the  other  iustances. 

in.  With  respect  to  one  category,  namely,  that  of  com- 
munity, which  is  found  in  the  third  class,  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
with  the  others  to  detect  its  accordance  with  the  form  of  the 
disjunctive  judgment  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  table  of 
the  logical  functions. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  accordance,  we  must 
observe :  that  in  every  diajunctive  judgment,  the  sphere  of 
the  judgment  (that  is,  the  complex  of  all  that  ia  contained  in 
it)  is  represented  as  a  whole  divided  into  parts  ;  and,  since 
one  part  cannot  be  contained  in  the  other,  they  are  cogitated 
as  co-ordinated  with,  not  anbordinated  to  each  other,  bo  that 
they  do  not  determine  each  other  unilaterally,  as  in  a  linear 
series,  but  reciprocally,  as  in  an  aggregate — (if  one  member 
of  the  division  is  posited,  all  the  rest  are  excluded;  and  con- 
versely). 

Now  a  like  connection  is  cogitated  in  a  whole  of  things  ; 
for  one  thing  is  not  subordinated,  as  effect,  to  another  aa 
cause  of  its  existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ia  co-ordinated 
contemporaneously  and  reciprocally,  aa  a  cause  in  relation  to 
the  determination  of  the  othera  (for  example,  in  a  body — the 
parts  of  which  mutually  attract  and  repel  each  other).     And 
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this  is  an  entirelY  difoent  kind  of  connection  fircmi  that 
which  we  find  in  the  mere  rektion  of  the  canae  to  the  eflfiBCt 
(the  principle  to  the  conaeqoence),  for  in  sach  a  connection 
the  consequence  does  not  in  its  torn  determine  the  principle, 
and  therefore  does  not  constitnte,  with  the  latter,  a  whole, — 
just  as  the  Creator  does  not  with  the  worid  make  up  a  whole. 
The  process  of  understanding  by  which  it  represents  to  itself 
the  i^ere  of  a  divided  conception,  is  employed  also  when  we 
think  of  a  thing  as  divisible ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
members  of  the  division  in  the  former  exclude  one  another, 
and  yet  are  connected  in  one  sphere,  so  the  understanding 
represents  to  itself  the  parts  of  the  latter,  as  having— each  of 
them — an  existence  (as  substances),  independently  of  the 
others,  and  yet  as  united  in  one  whole. 

§8. 

In  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  there 
exists  one  more  leading  division,  which  contains  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and  which,  although  not  num- 
bered among  the  categories,  ought,  according  to  them,  as  con- 
ceptions a  prioriy  to  be  valid  of  objects.  But  in  this  case  they 
would  augment  the  number  of  the  categories ;  which  cannot 
be.  These  are  set  forth  in  the  proposition,  so  renowned 
among  the  schoolmen, — "  Quodlibet  ens  eat  ttn^um,  yebum, 
BOKUK."  Now,  though  the  inferences  from  this  principle 
were  mere  tautological  propositions,  and  though  it  is  allowed 
only  by  courtesy  to  retain  a  place  in  modern  metaphysics,  yet 
a  thought  which  maintained  itself  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
however  empty  it  seems  to  be,  deserves  an  investigation  of  its 
origin,  and  justifies  the  conjecture  that  it  must  be  grounded 
in  some  law  of  the  understanding,  which,  as  is  often  the  case, 
has  only  been  erroneously  interpreted.  These  pretended 
transcendental  predicates  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  logical  re- 
quisites and  criteria  of  all  cognition  of  objects,  and  they  em- 
ploy, as  the  basis  for  this  cognition,  the  categories  of  Quan- 
tity, namely,  Unity,  Plurality,  and  Totality.  But  these,  which 
must  be  taken  as  material  conditions,  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  possibility  of  things  themselves,  they  employed  merely  in 
a  formal  sigmfication,  as  belonging  to  the  logical  requisites 
of  all  cognition,  and  yet  most  unguardedly  changed  these 
criteria  of  thought  into  properties  of  objects,  as  things  in 
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theniaelreB.  Now,  in  every  cognition  of  an  object,  there  is 
uni/y  of  conception,  which  may  be  called  qitatitative  unity, 
so  for  aa  by  this  term  we  understand  only  the  unity  ia  our 
connection  of  the  manifold  ;  for  example,  unity  of  the  theme 
in  a  play,  an  oration,  or  a  story.  Secondly,  there  ia  truth  in 
respect  of  the  deductions  from  it.  The  more  true  deductions 
we  have  from  a  pYcn  conceptbn,  the  more  criteria  of  ita  ob- 
jective  reality.  This  we  might  call  the  qualitative  plurality 
of  chftTscteristic  marku,  which  belong  to  a  conception  aa  to  a 
common  foundation,  but  are  not  cogitated  aa  a  quantity  in  it. 
Thirdly,  there  ia  perfeetion, — which  conaifltB  in  this,  that  the 
plurality  falls  hack  upon  the  unity  of  the  conception,  and 
accords  completely  witli  that  conception,  and  with  no  other. 
This  we  may  denominate  qtialiiatire  complelenesg.  Hence  it 
ia  erident  tliat  these  logical  criteria  of  the  poaaibihty  of  cog- 
nition, are  merely  the  three  categories  of  Quantity  modified 
and  transformed  to  suit  an  nnanthorized  manner  of  applying 
them.  That  is  to  say,  the  three  categories,  in  which  the  uni^ 
in  the  production  of  the  quantum  must  be  homogeneous 
throughout,  are  trnnaformed  solely  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
nexion of  heterogeueoua  parts  of  cognition  in  one  act  of  con- 
sciousness, by  means  of  the  quahty  of  the  cognition,  which  ia 
the  principle  of  that  connexion.  Thus  the  criterion  of  the 
poBsibihty  of  a  conception  (not  of  ita  object),  is  the  definition 
of  it,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  conception,  the  truth  of  all 
that  may  be  immediately  deduced  horn  it,  and  finally,  the 
completeness  of  what  has  been  thus  deduced,  conatitute  the 
requisites  for  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  conception,  Thus 
alao,  the  criterion  or  teat  of  an  hypothesis  is  the  intelligibility 
of  the  received  principle  of  explanation,  or  its  unity  {without 
help  from  any  auhsidiary  hypothesis),— the  truth  of  our  deduc- 
tions from  it(conaistcncy  with  each  other  and  with  experience), 
— Bud  lastly,  the  completeness  of  the  principle  of  the  explanation 
of  theae  deductions,  which  refer  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  was  admitted  in  the  hypothesis,  restoring  analytically 
and  h  posteriori,  what  was  cogitated  synthetically  and  «  priori. 
By  tlieconceptiona,  therefore,  of  Unity,  Truth,  and  Perfection, 
we  have  made  no  addition  to  the  transcendental  table  of  the 
catcgoriea,  which  is  complete  without  them.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  merely  employed  the  three  categories  of  quantity, 
setting  aside  their  apphcation  to  objecta  of  experience,  as 
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general  logical  lairs  of  the  Gonsistency  of  cognition  with  it- 
■elf.* 

AsALTJUo  OP  Conceptions. 
CHAPTER    II. 

OP  TBM  DEDUCTION  OP  THE   PUKE  CONCEPTIONS  OP  THE 

UNDEB8TANDINO. 

Sect.  I. — Cjf  the  Principles  of  a  Transcendental  Deduction  in 

general, 

§  9. 

TsACHSBS  of  jurisprudence,  when  speaking  of  rights  and 
daimsy  distinguish  in  a  cause  the  question  of  right  (quid  juris) 
from  the  question  of  fact  (quid/acti),  and  while  they  demand 
proof  of  hothy  they  give  to  the  proof  of  the  former,  which 
goes  to  establish  right  or  claim  in  law,  the  name  of  Deduction. 
Now  we  make  use  of  a  great  number  of  empirical  conceptions, 
without  opposition  from  any  one;  and  consider  ourselyes, 
even  without  any  attempt  at  deduction,  justified  in  attaching 
to  them  a  sense,  and  a  supposititious  signification,  because  we 
have  Always  experience  at  hand  to  demonstrate  their  objective 
reality.  There  exist  also,  however,  usurped  conceptions,  such 
as  fortune^  fate^  which  circulate  with  almost  universal  in- 
dulgence, and  yet  are  occasionally  challenged  by  the  ques- 
tion, quid  juris  9  In  such  cases,  we  have  great  difficulty 
in  discovering  any  deduction  for  these  terms,  inasmuch  as 
we  cannot  produce  any  manifest  ground  of  right,  either  from 
experience  or  from  reason,  on  which  the  claim  to  employ  them 
can  be  founded. 

*  Kant's  meaning  in  the  foregoing  chapter  is  this : — These  three  con- 
ceptions of  Kai/y,  trttth^  and  goodness^  applied  as  predicates  to  things, 
are  the  three  categories  of  quantity  under  a  different  form.  These  three 
categories  have  an  immediate  relation  to  things,  as  phenomena ;  without 
them  we  could  form  no  conceptions  of  external  objects.  But  in  the  above- 
mentioned  proposition,  they  are  changed  into  logical  conditions  of  thought, 
and  then  unwittingly  transformed  into  properties  of  things  in  themselves. 
These  cqnceptioQS  are  properly  logical  or  formal,  and  not  metaphysical  or 
material.  The  three  categories  are  quantitative  ;  these  conceptions,  quaU- 
tative.  They  are  logical  conditions  employed  as  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions,—one  of  the  very  commonest  errors  in  the  sphere  of  mental 
science.— TV. 
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Among  the  many  conceptiona,  which  make  op  the  very 
variegated  web  of  humaa  cuguition,  some  are  deatined  for 
pure  use  &  priori,  independent  of  all  experience ;  and  their 
title  to  be  bo  employed  always  requires  a  deduction,  inasmuch 
as,  to  justify  such  use  of  them,  proofs  from  experience  are 
not  sufficient ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  these  concep' 
tioOB  can  apply  to  objects  without  being  derived  from  expe- 
rience.  I  term,  therefore,  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  conceptions  can  apply  o,  priori  to  objects,  the  transcen- 
dental deduction  of  conceptions,  and  I  distinguish  it  from  the 
empirical  deduction,  which  indicates  the  mode  in  which  a. 
couceptioa  is  obtained  through  experience  and  reflection 
thereon ;  consequently,  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  right, 
but  only  with  the  fact  of  our  obtaining  conceptions  in  aueh 
and  such  a  manner.  We  have  already  seen  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  two  perfectly  different  kinds  of  conceptions,  which 
nevertheless  agree  with  each  other  in  this,  that  they  both 
apply  to  objects  completely  &  priori.  These  are  the  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time  as  forms  of  sensibility,  and  the  cate- 
gories as  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  To  attempt 
an  empirical  deduction  of  either  of  these  classes  would  be 
labour  in  vain,  because  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
their  natiure  consists  in  this,  that  they  apply  to  their  objects, 
without  having  borrowed  anything  from  experience  towards 
the  representation  of  them.  Consequently,  if  a  deduction  of 
these  conceptions  is  necessary,  it  must  always  be  transcen- 
dental. 

Meanwhile,  with  respect  to  these  conceptions,  as  with 
respect  to  all  our  cognition,  we  certainly  may  discover  in 
experience,  if  not  the  principle  of  their  posaibihty,  yet  the 
occasioning  causes  •  of  their  production.  It  wiU  be  found 
that  the  impressions  of  sense  give  the  first  occasiou  for 
bringing  into  action  the  whole  faculty  of  cognition,  and  for 
the  production  of  experience,  which  eontaina  two  very  dis- 
similar elements,  namely,  a  matter  for  cognition,  given  by 
the  senses,  and  a  certain  form  for  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  arising  out  of  the  inner  fountain  of  pure  intuition  and 
thought ;  and  these,  on  occasion  given  by  sensuous  impres- 
are  called  into  exercise  and  produce  conceptions.     Such 

*  GelegenheitsuTBBchen. 
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an  investigalioii  into  the  first  ^orts  of  our  flEumlty  of  cognition 
to  mount  from  particular  perceptions  to  general  conceptions, 
is  undoubtedly  of  great  utility ;  and  ire  have  to  thank  the 
celebrated  Locke,  for  having  first  opened  the  way  for  this  en- 
quiry. But  a  deduction  of  the  pure  d  priori  conceptions  of 
course  neyer  can  be  made  in  this  way,  seeing  that,  in  regard 
to  their  future  employment,  which  must  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  they  must  haye  a  far  different  certificate 
of  birth  to  show  from  that  of  a  descent  from  experience.  This 
attempted  physiological  derivation,  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  deduction,  because  it  relates  merely  to  a  qutestio  facti, 
I  shall  entitle  an  explanation  of  the  possession  of  a  pure  cog- 
nition. It  is  therefore  manifest  that  there  can  only  be  a  tran- 
scendental deduction  of  these  conceptions,  and  by  no  means 
an  empirical  one ;  also,  that  all  attempts  at  an  empirical  de- 
duction, in  regard  to  pure  it  priori  conceptions,  are  vain,  and 
can  only  be  inade  by  one  who  does  not  understand  the  alto- 
gether peculiar  nature  of  these  cognitions. 

But  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  only  possible  deduction 
of  pure  h  priori  cognition  is  a  transcendental  deduction,  it  is  not, 
for  that  reason,  perfectly  manifest  that  such  a  deduction  is 
absolutely  necessary.  We  have  already  traced  to  their  sources 
the  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  by  means  of  a  transcen- 
dental deduction,  and  we  have  explained  and  determined  their 
objective  validity  h  priori.  Geometry,  nevertheless,  advances 
steadily  and  securely  in  the  province  of  pure  h  priori  cogni- 
tions, without  needing  to  ask  from  Philosophy  any  certificate 
as  to  the  pure  and  legitimate  origin  of  its  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  space.  But  the  use  of  the  conception  in  this  science 
extends  only  to  the  external  world  of  sense,  the  pure  form  of 
the  intuition  of  which  is  space ;  and  in  this  world,  therefore, 
all  geometrical  cognition,  because  it  is  founded  upon  h  priori 
intuition,  posesses  immediate  evidence,  and  the  objects  of  this 
cognition  are  given  h  priori  (as  regards  their  form)  in  intuition 
by  and  through  the  cognition  itself.*  With  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  Understanding,  on  the  contrary,  commences  the  ab- 

*  Kant's  meaning  is :  The  objects  of  cognition  in  Geometiy, — angles, 
lines,  figures,  and  the  like, — are  not  different  from  the  act  of  cognition 
which  produces  them,  except  in  thought.  The  object  does  not  exist  but 
while  we  think  it — does  not  exist  apart  from  our  thinking  it.  The  act  of 
thinking  and  the  object  of  thinking,  are  but  one  thing  regarded  from  two 
different  points  of  view. — TV. 
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Bolute  neceHsity  of  seeking  a  trnnBcendeutal  deduction,  not 
only  of  these  conceptious  themgelves,  but  likewise  of  space, 
becsase,  inasmuch  lu  they  make  affirmatioDS*  conceruiog 
objects  not  by  means  of  tlie  predicates  of  intuition  and  sen- 
sibility, but  of  pure  thought  a  priori,  they  apply  to  objects 
without  any  of  the  conditions  of  seDsibihty.  Besides,  not  being 
founded  on  experience,  they  are  not  presented  with  any 
ohjectin  i  priori  intuition  upon  which,  antecedently  to  expe- 
rience, they  might  base  their  synthesis.  Hence  resnlts,  not 
only  doubt  as  to  the  objective  validity  and  proper  limits  of 
their  use,  but  that  even  our  conception  of  space  is  rendered 
equivocal  i  inasmuch  as  we  are  very  ready  with  the  aid  of 
the  categories,  to  carry  the  use  of  this  conception  beyond  the 
conditions  of  sensuous  intuition  ; — and  for  this  reason,  we 
have  already  found  a  transcendental  deduction  of  it  needful. 
The  reader,  then,  most  be  quite  convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a.  transcendental  deduction,  before  taking  a  single  step 
in  the  field  of  pure  reason  ;  because  otherwise  he  goes  to  work 
blindly,  and  after  he  has  wandered  about  in  all  directions, 
returns  to  the  state  of  utter  ignorance  from  which  he  started. 
He  ought,  moreover,  dearly  to  recognize  beforehand,  the  un- 

*  I  bave  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  conjectoral  reading  here.  All  the 
editions  of  the  Crilik  der  reinen  VernunCt,  both  those  published  during 
Kant's  lifetime,  and  those  polihshed  by  various  editors  after  his  death, 

■  have  tie, .  von  Gegenildnden. , . .  redel.  But  it  is  quite  plun  that  the  uis 
is  the  pronoun  for  die  reins  Vemtaadeabegriffe ;  and  ne  ougtit,  there. 
fore,  to  read  rtdm.  In  the  same  lentence,  all  the  editions  (except  Hv. 
lenstdn's)  insert  dit  after  the  first  taid,  which  makes  nonaenbe.  In 
page  7a  dsD,  sentfDce  beginning  "For  that  ohjeclg,"  I  bave  altered  "«y». 
lAfliacAen  Eittrichl  dft  Den^eng"  into  "  ij/ntAeiiiehen  EinAeit."  And  in 
page  77,  leutence  beginnmg,  "  But  it  is  enideal,"  we  find  "die  ertte 
Bedioffong  Uegtn."  Some  such  word  ai  mme  is  plainly  to  be  understood. 
Indeed,  I   have  not  found  a  single   edition   of  the  Critique  tiusu 

■  worth;.  Kant  must  not  have  been  very  careful  in  his  correction  of  tha 
press.  Those  published  by  editors  after  Kant's  death  seem  in  most  caeea 
to  follow  Kant's  own  editions  closely.  That  hy  Roaencrantz  is  perhaps  the 
best;  and  he  has  corrected  a  number  of  Kant's  errors.  But  although  I  have 
adopted  several  uncommon  and  also  conjectural  readings,  I  have  not  done 
BO  hastily  oi  hghtly.  It  ts  only  after  diligent  comparison  of  all  the  editions 
I  eonld  gain  access  to,  that  I  have  altered  the  common  reading  ;  white  a 
coDJeclural  reading  has  been  adopted  only  wheo  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  reading  of  every  edition  was  a  misprint. 

I       Other  errors, occurring  previously  to  those  mentioned  above,  haifebetqjj^     ^ 
and  others  after  them  will  be.  corrected  in  silence. — JV.  ™^^^B 
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aTmdable  difficoltieB  in  his  onderttking,  so  that  he  may  not 
afterwards  complain  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject 
itself  is  deeply  inyolyed,  or  become  too  soon  impatient  of  the 
obstacles  in  his  path ; — ^because  we  have  a  choice  of  only  two 
things— either  at  once  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience,  or  to  bring 
this  critical  inyestigadon  to  completion. 

We  haye  been  able,  with  yery  little  trouble,  to  make  it  com- 
prehensihle  how  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  although 
k  priori  cognitions,  must  necessarily  apply  to  external  ob- 
jeetSy  and  render  a  synthetical  cognition  of  these  possible, 
independently  of  all  experience.  For  inasmuch  as  only  by 
means  of  such  pure  form  of  sensibility  an  object  can  appear 
to  us,  that  is,  be  an  object  of  empirical  intuition,  space  and 
time  are  pure  intuitions,  which  contain  a  priori  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  objects  as  pheenomena,  and  an 
^  priori  synthesis  in .  these  intuitions  possesses    objectiye 

yalidity.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  categories  of  the  understanding  do 
not  represent  the  conditions  under  which  objects  are  giyen 
to  us  in  intuition ;  objects  can  consequently  appear  to  us 
without  necessarily  connecting  themselyes  with  these,  and 
consequently  without  any  necessity  binding  on  the  under- 
standing to  contain  h  priori  the  conditions  of  these  objects. 
Thus  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  difficulty  which  did  not 
present  itself  in  the  sphere  of  sensibility,  that  is  to  say,  we 
cannot  discover  how  the  subjective  conditions  of  thought  can 
have  objective  vaUdity,  in  other  words,  can  become  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  all  cognition  of  objects; — for 
phsenomena  may  certainly  be  given  to  us  in  intuition  without 
any  help  from  the  functions  of  the  understanding.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  conception  of  ca-uscy  which  indicates  a 
peculiar  kind  of  synthesis,  namely,  that  with  something.  A, 
something  entirely  different,  B,  is  connected  according  to  a 
law.  It  is  not  h  priori  manifest  why  phsenomena  should 
contain  anything  of  this  kind  (we  are  of  course  debarred 
from  appealing  for  proof  to  experience,  for  the  objective 
yalidity  of  this  conception  must  be  demonstrated  d.  priori), 
and  it  hence  remains  doubtful  h  priori,  whether  such  a  con- 
ception be  not  quite  void,  and  without  any  corresponding 
object  among  pheenomena.     For  that  objects  of  sensuous 
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intuition  muBt  correspond  to  tlie  formal  conditions  of  aen- 
iibility  existing  h  priori  in  the  mind,  is  quite  evident,  from 
the  fact,  tlmt  without  these  they  could  not  be  objecte  for 
us  -,  but  that  they  must  also  correspond  to  the  conditions 
■which  understanding  requires  for  the  synthetical  unity  of 
thought,  is  an  assertion,  the  grounds  for  which  are  not  so 
easily  to  be  discovered.  For  pbseuomena  might  be  so  con- 
stituted, as  not  to  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  the  unity 
of  thought;  and  all  things  might  lie  in  such  confusion, 
that,  for  eiample,  nothing  could  he  met  with  in  the  sphere 
of  phsnomena.  to  suggest  a  law  of  synthesis,  and  so  cor- 
respond to  the  conception  of  cause  and  effect ;  so  that  this 
conception  would  be  quite  void,  nnU,  and  without  significance. 
Phfcnoraena  would  nevertbelesH  continue  to  present  objects 
to  our  intuition  ;  for  mere  intuition  does  not  in  any  respect 
Btund  ill  need  of  the  functions  of  thought. 

If  we  thought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  labour  of  these 
investigations  by  saying,  "  Experience  is  constantly  offering 
us  examples  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect  in  pheno- 
mena, and  presents  us  with  abundant  opportunity  of  ab- 
stracting die  conception  of  cause,  and  so  at  the  same  time  of 
corroborating  the  objective  validity  of  this  conception  ;" — we 
should  in  this  case  be  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  cause  cannot  arise  in  this  way  at  all ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  either  have  an  a  priori  basis  in  the  understand- 
ing, or  be  rejected  as  a  mere  chimera.  For  this  conception 
demands  that  something,  A,  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
BOmetliing  else,  B,  should  follow  from  it  necessarily,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  absolutely  universal  law.  We  may  certainly 
collect  from  phaenomena  a  law,  according  to  which  thia  or 
tLat  usually  happens,  but  the  clement  of  neceasity  is  not  lo 
be  found  in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  to  the  synthesis  of 
cause  and  effect  belongs  a  dignity,  which  is  utterly  wanting  in 
any  empirical  synthesis ;  for  it  is  no  mere  mechanical  syn- 
thesis, by  means  of  addition,  but  a  dynamical  one,  that  is  to 
say,  the  effect  is  not  to  be  cogitated  as  merely  annexed  to  the 
cause,  but  as  posited  by  and  through  the  cause,  and  resulting 
from  it.  The  strict  universahty  of  this  law  never  can  be  a 
characteristic  of  empirical  laws,  which  obtain  through  in- 
duction only  a  comparative  universahty,  that  is,  an  extended 
range  of  practical  apphcation.     But  the  pure  conceptiona  of 
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the  understanding  vonld  entirely  lose  all  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter, if  we  treated  them  merely  as  the  productions  of  ex- 
perience. 

TsAirSITIOir   to   THB  TBAlfrSCXNDENTAL  DXDVCnOK  OF  THE 

Catxoobieb. 

§  10. 

There  are  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  synthetical  re- 
presentation and  its  objects   can   coincide  with  and  relate 
necessarily  to  each  other,  and,  as  it  were,   meet  together. 
Either  the  object  alone  makes  the  representation  possible,  or 
the  representation  alone  makes  the  object  possible.     In  the 
former  case,  the  relation  between  them  is  only  empirical,  and 
an  h  priori  representation  is  impossible.     And  this  is  the 
case  with  pheenomena,  as  regards  that  in  them  which  is  refer- 
able to  mere  sensation.     In  the  latter  case — ^although  repre- 
sentation alone  (for  of  its  causaUty,  by  means  of  the  will,  we 
do  not  here  speak,)  does  not  produce  the  object  as  to  its  ex- 
istence, it  must  nevertheless  be  h  priori  determinative  in  re- 
gard to  the  object,  if  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  represent- 
ation that  we  can  cognize  any  thing  as  an  object.     Now  there 
are  only  two  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  a  cognition  of 
objects ;   firstly.  Intuition,  by  means  of  which  the  object, 
though  only  as  phsenomenon,  is  given;  secondly.  Conception,  by 
means  of  which  the  object  which  corresponds  to  this  intuition 
is  thought.    But  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  on  aes- 
thetic, that  the  first  condition,  under  which  alone  objects  can 
be  intuited,  must  in  fact  exist,  as  a  formal  basis  for  them, 
d,  priori  in  the  mind.     With  this  formal  condition  of  sensi- 
bility, therefore,  aU  phsenomena  necessarily  correspond,  because 
it  is  only  through  it  that  they  can  be  phaenomena  at  all ;  that 
is,  can  be  empirically  intuited  and  given.     Now  the  question  is, 
whether  there  do  not  exist  h  priori  in  the  mind,  conceptions  of 
understanding  also,  as  conditions  under  which  alone  something, 
if  not  intuited,  is  yet  thought  as  object     If  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  follows  that  all  empirical  cogni- 
tion of  objects  is  necessarily  conformable  to  such  conceptions, 
since,  if  they  are  not  presupposed,  it  is  impossible  that  anything 
can  be  an  object  of  experience.     Now  all  experience  contains, 
besides  the  intuition  of  the  senses,  through  which  an  object  is 
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{^Ten,  a  conception  also  of  an  object  that  is  given  in  intoition. 
Accordingly,  conceptions  of  objectsia  general  must  lie  as  ^  priori 
conditions  at  the  foundation  ot' all  empirical  cognition;  and  con- 
sequently, tbe  objective  validity  of  the  categories,  aa  it  priori 
conceptions,  will  rest  upon  thit,  that  experience  (as  far  aa  re- 
gards the  form  of  thought)  is  possible  only  by  their  means. 
For  in  that  case  they  apply  necessarily  and  a  priori  to  objects 
of  experience,  because  only  through  them  can  an  object  of  ex- 
perience be  thought. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all  a  priori 
eoDceptions  is  to  show  that  these  concepdona  are  a  priori 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  experience.  Conceptions 
which  afford  us  the  objectiTe  foundation  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  are  for  that  very  reason  necessary.  But  the 
analysis  of  the  experiences  in  which  they  are  met  with  is  not 
deduction,  but  only  an  illustration  of  them,  because  from 
eiperience  they  could  never  derive  the  attribute  of  necessity. 
Without  their  original  appUcability  and  relation  to  all  pos- 
sible experience,  in  which  all  objects  of  cognition  present 
themselves,  the  relation  of  the  categories  to  objects,  of  what- 
ever nature,  would  be  quite  incomprehensible. 

The  celebrated  Locke,  for  want  of  due  reflection  on  these 
points,  and  because  he  met  with  pure  conceptions  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  experience,  sought  also  to  deduce  them  from 
experience,  and  yet  proceeded  so  inconsequcudy  as  to  attempt, 
with  their  aid,  to  arrive  at  cognitions  which  he  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  all  experience.  David  Hume  perceived  that,  to 
render  this  possible,  it  was  necessary  that  the  conceptions 
should  have  an  fi  priori  origin.  But  as  he  could  not  explain 
how  it  was  possible  that  conceptions  which  are  not  connected 
with  each  other  in  the  understanding,  must  nevertheless  be 
thought  as  necessarily  connected  in  the  object, — and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  understanding  itself  might,  perhaps, 
by  means  of  these  conceptions,  be  the  author  of  the  experi- 
ence in  which  its  objects  were  presented  to  it, — he  was  forced 
to  derive  these  conceptions  from  experience,  that  is  from 
B  subjective  necessity  arising  from  repeated  association  of 
experiences  erroneously  considered  to  be  objective, — in  one 
word,  from  "  habit."  But  he  proceeded  with  perfect  con- 
sequence, and  declared  it  to  be  impassible  with  such  c 
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ceptions  and  the  principles  arising  from  them,  to  overstep 
the  limits  of  expenence.  The  empirical  deriyation,  however, 
▼hich  both  of  these  philosophers  attributed  to  these  concep- 
tions, cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  we  ao 
poaaess  scientific  ^priori  cognitions,  namely,  those  of  pure 
mathematics  and  general  physics. 

The  former  of  these  two  celebrated  men  opened  a  wide 
door  to  extravagance — (for  if  reason  has  once  undoubted  rieht 
on  its  side,  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  confined  to  set  limits, 
b^  vague  recommendations  of  moderation) ;  the  latter  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  scepticism,— a  natural  consequence, 
after  having  discovered,  as  he  thought,  that  the  £Mnilty  of 
cognition  was  not  trust-wortiiy.  We  now  intend  to  make  a 
trial  whether  it  be  not  possible  safely  to  conduct  reason  be- 
tween these  two  rocks,  to  assign  her  determinate  hmits,  and 
yet  leave  open  for  her  the  entire  sphere  of  her  legitimate 
activity. 

I  shall  merely  premise  an  explanation  of  what  the  categories 
are.  They  are  conceptions  of  an  object  in  general,  by  means 
of  which  its  intuition  is  contemplated  as  determined  in  rela- 
tion to  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment.  The  fol- 
lowing will  make  this  plain.  The  function  of  the  categorical 
judgment  is  that  of  the  relation  of  subject  to  predicate ;  for 
example,  in  the  proposition,  "  All  bodies  are  divisible.''  But 
in  regard  to  the  merely  logical  use  of  the  understanding,  it 
still  remains  undetermined  to  which  of  these  two  conceptions 
belongs  the  function  of  subject,  and  to  which  that  of  predi- 
cate. For  we  could  also  say,  ''  Some  divisible  is  a  body." 
But  the  category  of  substance,  when  the  conception  of  a  body 
is  brought  under  it,  determines  that ;  and  its  empirical  intui- 
tion in  experience  must  be  contemplated  always  as  subject, 
and  never  as  mere  predicate.  And  so  with  aU  the  other  cate- 
gories. 


DeDUCTIOS'  op  TlIE  PURE  CoKCEPTIOITa  OF  THE  UnSBB; 

STAirDING. 

SECTION    II. 


§11. 

Of  the  Poiiibility  of  a  Conjunction  of  the  manifold  repre- 
sattatiottS  given  by  Sense. 

The  manifold  content  in  our  repreaentationB  can  be  given 
in  BQ  intuition  which  is  merely  sensuoua — in  other  wordi,  is 
nothing  but  Buaceptibtlity ;  and  the  form  of  this  intuition  can 
exist  i  priori  in  our  faculty  of  representation,  without  being 
any  thing  else  but  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  affected. 
Bat  the  conjunction  (eonjuncfio)  of  a  manifold  in  intuition 
never  can  be  g;iven  us  by  the  senses ;  it  cannot  therefore  be 
contained  in  the  pore  form  of  sensuous  intuition,  for  it  is  a 
spontaneous  act  of  the  faculty  of  representation.  And  as  we 
must,  to  distinguish  it  from  sensibility,  entitle  this  faculty 
understanding;  so  all  conjunction — whether  conscious  or  un- 
conacious,  be  it  of  the  manifold  in  intuition,  sensuous  or  non- 
sensuous,  or  of  several  conceptions — is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing. To  this  act  we  shall  give  the  general  appellation 
of  syntAesis,  thereby  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
cannot  represent  any  thing  as  conjoined  in  the  object  without 
having  previously  conjoined  it  ourselves.  Of  all  mental 
notions,  that  of  conjunction  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  be 
given  through  objects,  but  can  be  originated  only  by  the  sub- 
ject itself,  because  it  is  an  act  of  its  purely  spontaneous  activity. 
The  reader  wiD  easily  enough  perceive  that  the  possibility  of 
conjunction  must  be  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  this  act, 
and  that  it  must  be  equally  valid  for  tJl  conjunction ;  and 
that  analysis,  which  appears  to  be  its  contrary,  must,  never- 
theless, always  presuppose  it ;  for  where  the  understanding 
has  not  previously  conjoined,  it  cannot  dissect  or  analyse, 
because  only  as  conjoined  by  it,  must  that  which  is  to  be 
analysed  have  been  given  to  our  faculty  of  representation. 

But  the  conception  of  conjunction  includes,  besides  the 
conception  of  the  manifold  and  of  the  synthesis  of  it,  that  of  the 
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imity  of  it  also.  Conjunction  U  the  representation  of  the 
syntiietical  unity  of  the  manifold.'''  This  idea  of  unity,  there- 
fore^ cannot  arise  out  of  that  of  conjunction ;  much  rather 
does  that  idea,  by  combining  itself  with  the  representation 
of  the  manifold,  render  the  cpnception  of  conjunction  pos- 
sible. This  unity,  which  d  priori  precedes  all  conceptions 
of  conjunction,  is  not  the  category  of  unity (§  6);  for  aU.  the 
categories  are  based  upon  logical  functions  of  judgment, 
and  in  these  functions  we  a&eady  have  conjunction,  and 
consequently  unity  of  given  conceptions.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  category  of  unity  presupposes  conjunction. 
We  must  therefore  look  still  higher  for  this  unity  (as  quali- 
tative, §  8),  in  that,  namely,  whicht  contains  the  ground  of 
the  unity  of  diverse  conceptions  in  judgments,  the  ground, 
consequently,  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  under- 
standing, even  in  regard  to  its  logical  use. 

Of  the  Originally  Synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception,^ 

§  12. 

The  I  think  must  accompany  all  my  representations,  for 
otherwise  somethiilg  would  be  represented  in  me  which  could 
not  be  thought ;  in  other  words,  the  representation,  would 
either  be  impossible,  or  at  least  be,  in  relation  to  me,  nothing. 
That  representation  which  can  be  given  previously  to  fdl 
thought,  is  called  intuition.  All  the  diversity  or  manifold 
content  of  intuition,  has,  therefore,  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
I  think,  in  the  subject  in  which  this  diversity  is  found. 
But  this  representation,  I  think,  is  an  act  of  spontaneity; 
that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  mere 
sensibility.     I  call  it  pure  apperception,  in  order  to  distin- 

*  Whether  the  representations  are  in  themselves  identical,  and  conse- 
quently whether  one  can  be  thought  analytically  by  means  of  and  through 
the  other,  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  at  present  consider.  Our  eon- 
seiausness  of  the  one,  when  we  speak  of  the  manifold,  is  always  distinguish- 
able from  our  consciousness  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  only  respecting  the 
synthesis  of  this  (possible)  consciousness  that  we  here  treat. 

t  Apperception  simply  means  consciousness.  But  it  has  been  considered 
better  to  employ  this  term,  not  only  because  Kant  saw  fit  to  have  another 
word  besides  BeumsstseyUf  but  because  the  term  consciousness  denotes  a 
state,  igaperceptien  an  act  of  the  ego;  and  from  this  alone  the  superiority 
<Kf  the  latter  is  apparent. — Tr, 
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gimU  it  from  empirical ;  or  primitive  apperception,  hecauBe  it 
is  &  Belf-consciousnesB  which,  whilst  it  gives  birth  to  the  re- 
presentatioii  /  Ihini,  must  necessarily  be  capable  of  accom- 
pauyiug  all  our  representations.  It  is  in  all  acta  of  conecioua- 
neaa  one  and  the  aame,  and  unaccompanied  by  it,  no  repre- 
sentation can  exist /or  me.  The  nnity  of  this  apperception  I 
call  the  tranac  en  dental  unity  of  aelf-consciouaness,  in  order 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  ii  priori  cognition  arising  from  it. 
For  the  manifold  repreaentationa  which  are  given  in  an  intui- 
tion would  not  all  of  them  he  my  representations,  if  they 
(iid  not  all  belong  to  one  self-couacionsnesa,  that  ia,  as  my 
representationa  (even  although  I  am  not  conscious  of  them  as 
Bach),  they  must  conform  to  the  condition  under  which  alone 
they  can  exist  together  in  a  common  self-con aciouaneas,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  would  not  all  without  exception  belong 
to  me.  From  this  primitive  conjunction  follow  many  impor- 
tant resulta. 

For  example,  this  universal  identity  of  the  apperception  of 
the  manifold  given  in  intuition,  containa  a  aynthesb  of  repre- 
aeiitatiuns,  and  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  conaciouanesa 
of  this  synthesis.  For  the  empirical  conaciDusnesa  which 
accompanies  different  representation  a  ia  in  itself  fragmentary 
and  disunited,  and  without  relation  to  the  identity  of  the 
snliject.  This  relation,  then  does  not  exist  because  I  accom- 
pany every  repreaentation  with  consciousness,  but  because  I 
join  one  repreaentation  to  another,  and  am  conacioua  of  the 
synthesia  of  them.  Consequently,  only  because  I  can  connect 
a  variety  of  given  representations  in  one  consciousness,  ia  it 
possible  that  I  can  repreaent  to  rayaelf  the  identity  of  con- 
sciousness in  these  representations ;  in  other  words,  the  ana- 
lytical unity  of  apperception  is  poasible  only  under  the  pre- 
supposition of  a  synthetical  unity.*  The  thought,  "These  repre- 

•  All  general  coneeptioni — as  sncli — depend,  for  their  exislenee,  on  the 
analytical  unity  of  consciousness.  For  etample,  when  I  think  of  red  in 
general,  I  thereby  think  to  myself  n  property  which  (as  a  characteristic 
inarli)  can  he  discovered  eomewhere,  or  can  be  united  with  other  repre- 
sentations: consequently,  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  furethought  possible 
synthetical  unity  that  I  ean  think  to  myself  the  analytical.  A  represeo- 
taiion  vhich  ia  cogitated  at  common  l4i  di^erent  representations,  is  re- 
garded  ai  belonging  to  such  as,  besides  this  common  representation,  con- 
lain  nomething  di^raili  consequently  it  must  be  previoasly  thought  in 
synthetical  unity  with  other  although  only  possible  representatioiu,  before 
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wntatioiiB  given  in  intuition,  belong  all  of  them  to  me/'  is 
accordingly  just  the  same  as,  "  I  unite  them  in  one  self-con- 
sciousness, or  can  at  least  so  unite  them  ;"  and  although  this 
thought  is  not  itself  the  consciousness  of  the  synthesis  of  re- 
presentations, it  presupposes  the  possibility  of  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  reason  alone,  that  I  can  comprehend  the  variety 
of  my  representations  in  one  consciousness,  do  I  call  them 
my  representations,  for  otherwise  I  must  have  as  many- 
coloured  and  various  a  self  as  are  the  representations  of  which 
I  am  conscious.  Synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  intui- 
tions, as  given  a  priori,  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  the 
identity  of  apperception  itself,  which  antecedes  a  priori  all 
determinate  thought.  But  the  conjunction  of  representations 
into  a  conception  is  not  to  be  found  in  objects  themselves,  nor 
can  it  be,  as  it  were,  borrowed  from  them  and  taken  up  into 
the  understanding  by  perception,  but  it  is  on  the  contrary  an 
operation  of  the  understanding  itself,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  faculty  of  conjoining  a  priori,  and  of  bringing  the 
variety  of  given  representations  under  the  unity  of  apper- 
ception. This  principle  is  the  highest  in  all  human  cog- 
nition. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  the  necessary  unity  of  apper- 
ception is  indeed  an  identical,  and  therefore  analytical  propo- 
sition ;  but  it  nevertheless  explains  the  necessity  for  a  synthesis 
of  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition,  without  which  the 
identity  of  self-consciousness  would  be  incogitable.  For  the 
Ego,  as  a  simple  representation,  presents  us  with  no  manifold 
content ;  only  in  intuition,  which  is  quite  diflferent  from  the 
representation  Ego,  can  it  be  given  us,  and  by  means  of  con- 
junction, it  is  cogitated  in  one  self-consciousness.  An  under- 
standing, in  which  all  the  manifold  should  be  given  by  means 
of  consciousness  itself,  would  be  intuitive  ;  our  understanding 
can  only  think,  and  must  look  for  its  intuition  to  sense.  I 
am,  therefore,  conscious  of  my  identical  self,  in  relation  to 
all  the  variety  of  representations  given  to  me  in  an  intuition, 
because   I   call  all  of  them  my  representations.     In  other 

I  can  think  in  it  the  analytical  unity  of  consciousness  which  makes  it  a 
caneeptas  communis.  And  thus  the  synthetical  unity  of  apperception  is  the 
highest  point  with  which  we  must  connect  every  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, even  the  whole  of  logic,  and  after  it  our  transcendental  philo- 
sophy :  indeed,  this  faculty  is  the  understanding  itself. 
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■words,  I  am  conscious  myself  of  a  necessary  A  priori  Kyn- 
tbesiB  of  my  TepreaentationB,  which  is  called  tbe  original 
syDthetical  unity  of  apperception,  under  which  rank  oil  the 
representations  presented  to  me,  but  that  only  by  means  of  a 
ayntheaia. 

The  prtTiciple  of  the  Synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception  is  the 
kigheat  principle  of  all  exercise  of  the  Underttandiag. 

5   13. 

The  supreme  principle  of  the  possibility  of  all  intuition  in 
relation  to  seneibility  was,  according  to  our  transcendental 
leathetic,  that  all  the  manifold  in  intuitioD  be  subject  to  the 
formal  conditions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  the  possihihty  of  it  in  relation  to  the  Understanding 
is:  that  all  the  manifold  in  it  be  subject  to  conditions  of  the 
originally  synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception.*  To  the  former 
of  these  two  principles  are  subject  all  the  various  representa- 
tions of  Intuition,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  to  us  ;  to  the 
latter,  in  so  far  as  they  must  be  capable  of  conjunction  in  one 
eonaciousnesa  ;  for  without  this  nothing  can  be  thought  or 
cognized,  because  the  given  representations  would  not  have 
in  common  the  act  of  the  apperception  I  think ,-  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  connected  in  one  self-consciousness. 

TJnderttanding  is,  to  speak  generally,  the  faculty  of  Cog- 
nifiom.  These  consist  in  the  determined  relation  of  given 
representations  to  an  object.  But  an  object  is  that,  in  the 
conception  of  which  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is 
united.  Now  all  union  of  representations  requires  unity  of 
consciousness  in  the  synthesia  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is 
the  unity  of  consciousness  alone  that  constitutes  the  possibility 
of  representations  relating  to  an  object,  and  therefore  of  their 
objective  validity,  and  of  their  becoming  cognitions,  and  con- 

*  Space  and  TiisE,  and  all  portions  thereof,  are  Inttaliona  ;  conge- 
qucntly  aie,  with  a  manifold  far  their  ronteot,  single  Tepresenlations. 
(See  the  Transceadeniat  jEalhetic.)  Consequently,  they  are  not  pore 
coaceptjons,  b;  nieaas  of  which  the  same  consciousness  is  found  in  a 
great  nomber  of  representationa  I  bttt,  on  the  coutruy,  they  ire  many 
representations  contnined  in  one,  the  consciousnesa  of  which  is,  to  10 
speak,  compounded.  The  unity  of  conadonaness  is  neverthclera  sytt: 
thefical,  and  therefore  primitive.  From  this  peculiar  character  of  con- 
follow  many  important  consequences.     (See  {  21.) 
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seqnently^  the  pogsibility  of  the  existence  of  the  nndentanding 
itself. 

The  first  pure  cognition  of  understanding,  then,  upon  which 
is  founded  all  its  other  exercise,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  independent  of  all  conditions  of  mere  sensuous 
intuition,  is  the  principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of 
apperception,  llius  the  mere  form  of  external  sensuous  in- 
tuition, namely,  space,  affords  us,  per  se,  no  cognition ;  it 
merely  contributes  the  manifold  in  h  priori  intuition  to  a  pos- 
sible cognition.  But,  in  order  to  cognize  something  in  space, 
(for  example,  a  line,)  I  must  draw  it,  and  thus  produce  syn- 
thetically a  determined  conjunction  of  the  given  manifold,  so 
that  the  unity  of  this  act  is  at  the  same  time  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness,  (in  the  conception  of  a  line,)  and  by  this  means 
alone  is  an  object  (a  determinate  space)  cognized.  The  syn- 
thetical unity  of  consciousness  is,  therefore,  an  objectiye  con- 
dition of  all  cognition,  which  I  do  not  merely  requure  in  order 
to  cognize  an  object,  but  to  which  every  intuition  must  neces- 
sarily be  subject,  in  order  to  become  an  object  for  me ;  be- 
cause in  any  other  way,  and  without  this  synthesis,  the  mani- 
fold in  intuition  could  not  be  united  in  one  consciousness. 

This  proposition  is,  as  already  said,  itself  analytical,  al- 
though it  constitutes  the  synthetical  unity,  the  condition  of  all 
thought ;  for  it  states  nothing  more  than  that  all  my  repre- 
sentations in  any  given  intuition,  must  be  subject  to  the  con- 
dition which  alone  enables  me  to  connect  them,  as  my  repre- 
sentation with  the  •  identical  self,  and  so  to  unite  them  syn- 
thetically in  one  apperception,  by  means  of  the  general  ex- 
pression, /think. 

But  this  principle  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  principle  for 
every  possible  understanding,  but  only  for  that  understanding 
by  means  of  whose  pure  apperception  in  the  thought  I  am, 
no  manifold  content  is  given.  The  understanding  or  mind 
which  contained  the  manifold  in  intuition,  in  and  through 
the  act  itself  of  its  own  self-consciousness,  in  other  words,  an 
understanding  by  and  in  the  representation  of  which  the 
objects  of  the  representation  should  at  the  same  time  exist, 
would  not  require  a  special  act  of  synthesis  of  the  manifold 
as  the  condition  of  the  unity  of  its  consciousness,  an  act  of 
which  the  human  understanding,  which  thinks  only  and  can- 
not intuite,  has  absolute  need.     But  this  principle  is  the  first 
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principle  of  all  the  operations  of  our  understanding,  so  that 
we  cannot  form  the  least  conception  of  any  other  possible  un- 
derstanding, either  of  one  such  as  should  be  itself  intuition,  or 
possess  a  sensuous  intuition,  but  with  forms  different  from 
those  of  space  and  time. 

What  Objective  Unity  of  Self-consciotisness  m. 

§14. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception 
that  all  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition  is  united  into  a 
conception  of  the  object.  On  this  account  it  is  called  ob- 
jective, and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  subjective  unity 
of  consciousness,  which  is  a  determination  of  the  internal 
sense,  by  means  of  which  the  said  manifold  in  intuition  is  given 
empirically  to  be  so  united.  Whether  I  can  be  empirically 
conscious  of  the  manifold  as  co-existent  or*  as  successive,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances,  or  empirical  conditions.  Hence 
the  empirical  unity  of  consciousness  by  means  of  association 
of  representations,  itself  relates  to  a  phsenomenal  world,  and  is 
wholly  contingent.  On  the  contrary,  the  pure  form  of  intui- 
tion in  time,  merely  as  an  intuition,  which  contains  a  given 
manifold,  is  subject  to  the  original  unity  of  consciousness,  and 
that  solely  by  means  of  the  necessary  relation  of  the  manifold 
in  intuition  to  the  /  think,  consequentiy  by  means  of  the  pure 
synthesis  of  the  understanding,  which  lies  d  priori  at  the 
foundation  of  all  empirical  synthesis.  The  transcendental 
unity  of  apperception  is  alone  objectively  valid  ;  the  empirical 
which  we  do  not  consider  in  tliis  essay,  and  which  is  merely  a 
unity  deduced  from  the  former  under  given  conditions  in  con- 
creto,  possesses  only  subjective  validity.  One  person  connects 
the  notion  conveyed  in  a  word  with  one  thing,  another  with 
another  thing ;  and  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  that  which 
is  empirical,  is,  in  relation  to  that  which  is  given  by  experi- 
ence, not  necessarily  and  universally  valid. 

The  Logical  Form  of  all  Judgments  consists  in  the  Objective 
Unity  of  Apperception  of  the  Conceptions  contained  therein. 

§  15. 

I  could  never  satisfy  myself  with  the  definition  which  lo- 
gicians give  of  a  judgment.     It  is,  according  to  them,  the 
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Tepresentadon  of  a  relation  between  two  conceptions.  I  shall 
not  dwell  here  on  the  fanltineas  of  this  definition,  in  that  it 
suits  only  for  categorical  and  not  for  hypothetical  or  disjunc- 
tive judgments,  these  latter  containing  a  relation  not  of  con- 
ceptions but  of  judgments  themselves  ; — a  blunder  from  which 
many  evil  results  have  followed.*  It  is  more  important  for 
our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  definition  does  not 
determine  in  what  the  said  relation  consists. 

But  if  I  investigate  more  closely  the  relation  of  given 
cognitions  in  every  judgment,  and  distinguish  it,  as  belonguig 
to  the  understanding,  from  the  relation  which  is  produced  ac- 
cording to  laws  of  the  reproductive  imagination,  (which  has 
only  subjective  validity),  I  find  that  a  judgment  is  nothing  but 
the  mode  of  bringing  given  cognitions  under  the  objective  unity 
of  apperception.  TUs  is  plfun  from  our  use  of  the  term  of 
relation  is  in  judgments,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  objective 
unity  of  given  representations  from  the  subjective  unity.  For 
this  term  indicates  the  relation  of  these  representations  to  the ' 
original  apperception,  and  also  their  necessary  unity,  even  al- 
though the  judgment  is  empuical,  therefore  contingent,  as  in 
the  judgment,  '*  All  bodies  are  heavy."  I  do  not  mean  by 
this,  that  these  representations  do  necessarily  belong  to  each 
other  in  empirical  intuition,  but  that  by  means  of  the  necessary 
unity  of  apperception  they  belong  to  each  other  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  intuitions,  that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  each  other 
according  to  principles  of  the  objective  determination  of  all  our 
representations,  in  so  far  as  cognition  can  arise  from  them, 
these  principles  being  all  deduced  from  the  main  principle  of 
the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception.  In  this  way  alone 
can  there  arise  from  this  relation  a  judgment^  that  is,  a  rela- 
tion which  has  objective  validity,  and  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  relation  of  the  very  same  representations  which 

*  The  tedious  doctrine  of  the  four  syllogistic  figures  concerns  only 
categorical  syllogisms ;  and  although  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  artifice 
by  surreptitiously  introducing  immediate  conclusions  {consequentuB  imme- 
diatesj  among  the  premises  of  a  pure  syllogism,  to  give  rise  to  an  appearance 
of  more  modes  of  drawing  a  conclusion  than  that  in  the  first  figure,  the 
artifice  would  not  have  had  much  success,  had  not  its  authors  succeeded 
in  bringing  categorical  judgments  into  exclusive  respect,  as  those  to  which 
all  others  must  be  referred— a  doctrine,  however,  which,  according  to  §  5, 
is  utterly  false. 
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has  only  Bubjective  validity — a  relation,  to  wit,  which  ia 
produced  according  to  laws  of  easociBtion.  Accordiog  to 
these  lawB,  I  could  odIv  say  :  "  When  I  hold  in  my  hand  or 
carry  a  body,  I  feel  an  impression  of  weight ;"  but  I  could 
not  soy  :  "  It,  the  body,  ia  heavy  ;"  for  this  is  tautamotmt  to 
Bftying  both  these  represeutations  are  conjoined  in  the  ob- 
ject, that  is,  without  distinctioti  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
subject,  and  do  not  merely  stand  together  ia  my  perception, 
however  frequently  the  perceptive  act  may  be  repeated. 

All  Sensuous  Jntuitioas  are  subject  to  the  Categories,  as  Conditions 
under  which  alone  the  manifold  Content  of  them  can  be  united 
in  one  Consciousnesi. 

§  16. 
The  manifold  content  given  in  a  Bensnous  intuition  comes 
necessarily  under  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, beeauae  thereby  alone  is  the  unity  of  intuition  possible 
(§  13).  But  that  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  the  mani- 
fold content  of  given  representations  (whether  intuitions  or 
conceptions),  is  brought  under  one  apperception,  is  the  logical 
function  of  judgments  (§  1 5).  All  the  manifold  therefore,  in  so 
far  flB  it  is  given  in  one  empirical  intuition,  is  det^mined  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  brought  into  union  in  one  conaciousness.  Now 
the  categories  are  nothing  else  than  these  functions  of  judg- 
ment, so  far  as  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  them(§  9),  Consequently,  the  manifold 
in  a  given  intuition  is  necesaarily  subject  to  the  categories 
of  the  understaudtug.  "^^B 

Observation.  ^^^M 

The  manifold  in  an  intuition,  which  I  call  mine,  is  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding,  aa 
belonging  to  the  necessary  unity  of  self-consciousness,  and 
this  takes  place  by  means  of  the  category.*     The  category 

•  The  proof  of  this  rests  on  the  represented  unity  of  inliation,  hy 
means  of  which  so  object  is  given,  and  nliich  always  includea  in  itself 
a  synthesis  of  the  manifold  to  be  intuited,  and  also  (he  lelatioa  of  d ' 
latter  to  unity  of  apperception. 


he  lelatiou  of  ^^^^ 
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indicates  accordingly,  that  the  empirical  conscionsness  of  a 
given  manifold  in  an  intuition  is  subject  to  a  pure  self-con- 
sciousness d  priori,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  empirical  in- 
tuition is  subject  to  a  pure  sensuous  intuition,  which  is  also 
^  priori. — In  the  above  proposition,  then,  lies  the  beginning 
of  a  deduction  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
Now,  as  the  categones  have  their  origin  in  the  understanding 
alone,  independently  of  sensibility,  I  must  in  mv  deduction 
make  abstraction  of  the  mode  in  wUch  the  manifold  of  an  em- 
pirical intuition  is  given,  in  order  to  fix  my  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  unity  which  is  brought  by  the  understanding 
into  the  intuition  by  means  of  the  category.  In  what  follows 
(§  22),  it  will  be  shown  from  the  mode  in  which  the  empirical 
intuition  is  given  in  the  faculty  of  sensibility,  that  the  unity 
which  belongs  to  it  is  no  other  than  that  which  the  category 
(according  to  §  16)  imposes  on  the  manifold  in  a  given  intui- 
tion, and  thus  its  ^  priori  validity  in  regard  to  all  objects  of 
sense  being  established,  the  purpose  of  our  deduction  will  be 
fully  attained. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  the  above  demonstration,  of  which 
I  could  not  make  abstraction,  namely,  that  the  manifold  to  be 
intuited  must  be  given  previously  to  the  synthesis  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  independently  of  it.  How  this  takes  place 
remains  here  undetermined.  For  if  I  cogitate  an  understand- 
ing which  was  itself  intuitive  (as,  for  example,  a  divine  un- 
derstanding which  should  not  represent  given  objects,  but  by 
whose  representation  the  objects  themselves  should  be  given 
or  produced) — the  categories  would  possess  no  signification 
in  relation  to  such  a  faculty  of  cognition.  They  are  merely 
rules  for  an  understanding,  whose  whole  power  consists  in 
thought,  that  is,  in  the  act  of  submitting  the  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  which  is  presented  to  it  in  intuition  from  a  very 
different  quarter,  to  the  unity  of  apperception  ; — ^a  faculty, 
therefore,  which  cognizes  nothing  per  se,  but  only  connects 
and  arranges  the  material  of  cognition,  the  intuition,  namely, 
which  must  be  presented  to  it  by  means  of  the  object.  But  to 
show  reasons  for  this  peculiar  character  of  our  understandings, 
that  it  produces  unity  of  apperception  ct  priori  only  by  means 
of  categories,  and  a  certain  kind  and  number  thereof,  is  as 
impossible  as  to  explain  why  we  are  endowed  with  precisely 
so  many  functions  of  judgment  and  no  more,  or  why  time  and 
space  are  the  only  forms  of  our  intuition. 
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Jn  Cognition,  its  Application  to  Objects  of  Experience  ii 
only  legitimate  use  of  the  Category. 

To  think  aa  object  and  to  cognize  an  object  are  by  no 
mrana  ihe  same  thing.  In  cognition  thert  me  two  eJemeDte : 
firstly,  the  conception,  whereby  an  object  is  cogitated  (the 
category)  ;  and,  secondly,  the  intuition,  whereby  the  object  is 
giren.  For  sapposing  that  to  the  conception  a  corresponding 
intuition  could  not  be  given,  it  would  still  be  a  thonght  as  re- 
gards  its  form,  but  without  any  object,  and  no  cognition  of 
anything  would  he  possible  by  means  of  it,  inasmuch  as,  ro  far 
as  I  knew,  there  existed  and  could  exist  nothing  to  which  my 
thought  could  be  apphed.  Now  all  intuition  possible  to  ua 
is  sensnoua  ;  consequently,  our  thought  of  an  object  by  meana 
of  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  can  become  cogni- 
tion for  us,  only  in  so  far  aa  this  conception  is  applied  to  objects 
of  the  senses.  Sensuous  intuition  ia  either  pure  intuition 
(apace  and  time)  or  empirical  intuition — of  that  which  ia  im- 
mediately represented  in  space  and  time  by  means  of  senaation 
na  real.  Through  the  determination  of  pure  intuition  we  ob- 
'  tain  &  priori  cognitions  of  objects,  as  in  mathematics,  bat 
only  as  regards  their  form  as  phtenomena ;  whether  there 
can  exist  tbinga  which  muat  be  intuited  in  this  form  is  not 
thereby  established.  All  mathematical  conceptions,  therefore, 
are  not  per  ae  cognition,  except  in  so  far  as  we  presuppose 
that  there  exist  thinga,  which  can  only  be  represented  con- 
formably to  the  form  of  our  pure  aensuous  intuition.  But  things 
in  space  and  time  are  given,  only  in  ao  far  as  they  are  percep- 
tions (representations  accompanied  with  sensation),  therefore 
only  by  empirical  representation.  Consequently  the  pure  con- 
replions  of  the  understanding,  even  when  they  are  applied  to 
intuitions  h  priori  (aa  in  mathematics),  produce  cognition 
only  in  so  far  as  these  (and  therefore  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  by  means  of  them,)  can  be  appheil  to  empirical 
intuitions.  Consequently  the  categories  do  not,  even  by  means 
of  pure  intuition,  afford  us  any  cognition  of  thinga ;  they  can 
only  do  so  in  so  far  aa  they  can  be  applied  to  empirical  intui- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  the  categories  serve  only  to  render  em- 
pirical cognition  possible.    But  this  is  what  we  call  experience  ; 
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Consequently,  in  cognition,  their  application  to  objects  of  ex- 
perience is  the  only  legitimate  use  of  the  categories. 

§  19. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
it  determines  the  Qmits  of  the  exercise  of  the  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  objects,  just  as  transcen- 
dental aesthetic  determined  the  limits  of  the  exercise  of  the 
pure  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  Space  and  time,  as 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  presentation  of  objects  to 
us,  are  valid  no  further  than  for  objects  of  sense,  con- 
sequentiy,  only  for  experience.  Beyond  these  limits  they  re- 
present to  us  notiiing,  for  they  belong  only  to  sense,  and 
have  no  reality  apart  from  it.  The  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  are  free  from  this  limitation,  and  extend  to 
objects  of  intuition  in  general,  be  the  intuition  like  or  unlike 
to  ours,  provided  only  it  be  sensuous,  and  not  intellectual. 
But  thb  extension  of  conceptions  beyond  the  range  of  our  in- 
tuition is  of  no  advantage ;  for  they  are  then  mere  empty  con- 
ceptions of  objects,  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
the  existence  of  which  they  furnish  us  with  no  means  of  dis- 
covery. They  are  mere  forms  of  thought,  without  objective 
reality,  because  we  have  no  intuition  to  which  the  synthetical 
unity  of  apperception,  which  alone  the  categories  contain, 
could  be  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  object. 
Our  sensuous  and  empiriod  intuition  can  alone  give  tiiem 
significance  and  meaning. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  an  object  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition 
to  begiven,  we  can  in  that  case  represent  it  by  aU  those  pre- 
dicates, which  are  implied  in  the  presupposition  that  nothing 
appertaining  to  sensuous  intuition  belongs  to  it ;  for  example, 
that  it  is  not  extended,  or  in  space ;  that  its  duration  is  not  time ; 
that  in  it  no  change  (the  effect  of  the  determinations  in  time) 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  no  proper  knowledge  if 
I  merely  indicate  what  the  intuition  of  the  object  is  not,  with- 
out being  able  to  say  what  is  contained  in  it,  for  I  have  not 
shown  the  possibility  of  an  object  to  which  my  pure  con- 
ception of  understanding  could  be  applicable,  because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish  any  intuition  corresponding  to  it, 
but  am  only  able  to  say  that  our  intuition  is  not  valid  for  it. 
But  the  most  important  point  is  this,  that  to  a  something  of 
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thii  kind  not  one  category  cad  he  found  applicable.  Take, 
for  example,  the  conception  of  aubstance,  that  ia  something 
that  can  exist  as  subject,  but  never  as  mere  predicate  ;  in 
regard  to  thia  conception  t  am  quite  ignorant  whether  there 
can  really  be  anything  to  correajiond  to  such  a  determination 
of  thought,  if  empirical  intuition  did  not  afford  me  the  occa- 
sion for  ita  apphcatioD.     But  of  this  more  in  the  aequel. 

§  20. 

Of  the  jipplicalion  of  the  Categories  to  Objects  of  the  Senses 

ia  general. 

The  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  apply  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  through  the  understanding  alone, 
whether  the  intuition  be  our  own  or  some  other,  provided 
only  it  be  sensuous,  but  are,  for  thia  very  renaon,  mere 
forms  of  tliought,  by  means  of  wiiich  alone  no  determined 
object  can  be  cognized.  The  aynthesis  or  conjunction  of  the 
manifold  in  these  conceptions  relates,  we  have  said,  only  to 
the  unity  of  apperception,  and  is  for  thia  reason  the  ground  of 
the  poasibUity  of  d  priori  cognition,  in  so  far  as  this  cognition 
is  dependent  on  the  understanding.  This  synthesis  is,  there- 
fore, not  merely  transcendental,  but  alao  purely  intellectual. 
But  becauee  a  certain  form  of  aensuous  intuition  exists  in  the 
mind  fi  priori  which  rests  on  the  receptivity  of  the  representa- 
tive faculty  (sensibility),  the  understanding,  as  a  spontaneity, 
is  able  to  determine  the  internal  aense  by  means  of  the  di- 
versity of  given  representations,  conformably  to  the  sjatheticd 
unity  of  apperception,  and  thus  to  cogitate  the  synthetical 
unity  of  the  apperception  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  in- 
tuition  it  priori,  as  the  condition  to  which  must  necessarily 
be  submitted  all  objects  of  human  intuition.  And  in  this 
manner  the  categories  aa  mere  forma  of  thought  receive  ob- 
jective reality,  that  ia  application  to  objects  which  are  given 
to  us  in  intuition,  but  that  only  as  phenomena,  for  it  is  only 
of  phienomena  that  we  are  capable  of  i  priori  intuition. 

This  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition,  which 
is  possible  and  necessary  d  priori,  may  be  called  figurative 
{»yntkeai»  specioaa),  in  contra-distinction  to  that  which  is  co- 
gitated in  the  mere  category  in  regard  to  the  manifold  of  an 
intuition  in  general,  and  is  called  connexion  or  conjunction  of 
the  understanding  (si/ntAesis  intelleetualis).     Both  are  trans- 
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cendental,  not  merely  because  they  themsehes  precede  d  priori 
all  experience,  but  also  because  they  form  the  basis  for  the 
possibility  of  other  cognition  h  priori. 

But  the  figurative  synthesis,  when  it  has  relation  only  to 
the  originally  synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  that  is  to  the 
transcendental  unity  cogitated  in  the  categories,  must,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  purely  intellectual  conjunction,  be  en- 
titled the  transcendental  synthesis  of  imagination,*  Imagina- 
tion is  the  faculty  of  representing  an  object  even  without  its 
presence  in  intuition.  Now,  as  all  our  intuition  is  sensuous, 
imagination,  by  reason  of  the  subjective  condition  under  which 
alone  it  can  give  a  corresponding  intuition  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  belongs  to  sensibility.  But  in  so  far 
as  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  is  an  act  of  spontaneity, 
which  is  determinative,  and  not,lLke  sense,  merely  determinable, 
and  which  is  consequently  able  to  determine  sense  vt  priori, 
according  to  its  form,  conformably  to  the  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, in  so  far  is  the  imagination  a  faculty  of  determining  sen- 
sibiHty  d  priori,  and  its  synthesis  of  intuitions  according  to  the 
categories,  must  be  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  an  operation  of  the  understanding  on  sensibility, 
and  the  first  application  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of 
possible  intuition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  basis  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  other  functions  of  that  faculty.  As  figurative,  it  is 
distinguished  firom  the  merely  intellectual  synthesis,  which  is 
produced  by  the  understanding  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
imagination.  Now,  in  so  far  as  imagination  is  spontaneity,  I 
sometimes  caU  it  also  the  productive  imagination,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  the  reproductive,  the  synthesis  of  which  is  sub- 
ject entirely  to  empirical  laws,  those  of  association,  namely, 
and  which,  therefore,  contributes  nothing  to  the  explanation 
of  the  possibility  of  ct  priori  cognition,  and  for  this  reason 
belongs  not  to  transcendental  philosophy,  but  to  psychology. 

4e  :|c  :|c  :|c  :|c 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  place  for  explaining  the 
paradox,  which  must  have  struck  every  one  in  our  exposition 
of  the  internal  sense  (§  6),  namely, — how  this  sense  repre- 
sents us  to  our  own  consciousness,  only  as  we  appear  to  our- 
selves, not  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  because,  to  wit,  we  intuite 

*  See  note  on  p.  34 
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oureelTeH  only  as  we  are  iawardl;  affected.  Now  tluB  appears 
to  be  contrtidictoiy,  inasmuch  as  we  thus  stand  io  a  passive  re- 
lation to  ourselves;  and  therefore  io  the  aystema  of  paychologv, 
the  internal  sense  is  commonly  held  to  be  one  with  the  faculty 
of  apperception,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  dialin- 
guish  them. 

That  which  determines  the  internal  sense  is  the  tinder- 
standing,  and  its  original  power  of  conjoining  the  manifold  of 
intuition,  that  is,  of  bringing  this  under  an  apperceptian 
(upon  which  rests  the  poasibility  of  the  understanding  itself). 
Now,  as  the  human  uuderatanding  is  not  in  itself  a  faculty  of 
intuition,  and  is  nnable  to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  order  to 
conjoin,  as  it  were,  the  manifold  of  its  own  intuition,  the  syn- 
tliesis  of  understanding  is,  considered  per  ae,  nothing  but  the 
unity  of  action,  of  which,  as  such,  it  is  aelf-conscions,  even  apart 
from  sensibility,  by  which,  moreover,  it  is  able  to  determine 
our  internal  sense  in  respect  of  the  manifold  which  may  be 
presented  to  it  according  to  the  form  of  sensuous  intuition. 
Thns,  under  tlie  name  of  a  transcendental  syutheaia  of  imagi- 
nation, the  understanding  exercises  an  activity  upon  the  passive 
subject,  whose  faculty  it  is ;  and  ao  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  internal  sense  is  affected  thereby.  Apperception  and  its 
synthetical  unity  are  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  with  the 
internal  sense.  The  former,  as  the  source  of  all  our  synthetical 
conjunction,  applies,  under  the  name  of  the  categories,  to  the 
manifold  of  intuition  in  general,  prior  to  all  sensuous  intuition 
of  objects.  The  internal  senae,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
merely  the  form  of  iotuition,  but  without  any  aynthetical  con- 
junction of  the  manifold  therein,  and  consequently  does  not  con- 
tain any  determined  intuition,  which  is  possible  only  through 
consciousneaa  of  the  determination  of  the  manifold  by  the 
transcendental  act  of  the  imagination  (synthetical  influence  of 
the  understanding  on  the  internal  sense),  which  I  have  named 
figurative  ayotheBia. 

This  we  can  indeed  always  perceive  in  ourselves.  We  can- 
not cogitate  a  geometrical  line  without  drawing  it  in  thought, 
nor  a  circle  without  deacribing  it,  nor  represent  the  three 
dimensions  *  of  space  without  drawing  three  hnea  from  the 
same  point  f  perpendicular  to  one  another.  We  cannot  even 
cogitate  time,  unless,  in  drawing  a  straight  line  (which  is  to 

"■  Length,  breadth,  and  ihkkncsa.— TV.    +  Id  different  planes. —  Tr. 
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serve  as  the  external  figiiratiTe  representation  of  time),  we  fix 
omr  attention  on  the  act  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold, 
thereby  we  determine  snccessively  the  internal  sense,  and 
thus  attend  also   to  the  succession  of  this   determination. 
Motion  as  an  act  of  the  subject  (not  as  a  determination  of  an 
object),*  consequently  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  space, 
if  we  make  abstraction  of  space  and  attend  merely  to  the  act  by 
which  we  determine  the  internal  sense  according  to  its  form, 
is  that  which  produces  the  conception  of  succession.     The  un- 
derstanding, therefore,  does  by  no  means  find  in  the  internal 
sense  any  such  synthesis  of  the  manifold,  but  produees  it,  in 
that  it  affects  this  sense.     At  the   same    time  how  [the] 
/  who    think  is  distinct  from   the  I  which  intuites  itself 
(other  modes  of  intuition  being  cogitable  as  at  least  possible), 
and  yet  one  and  the  same  with  this  latter  as  the  same  subject ; 
how,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  say :  "  I,  as  an  intelligence  and 
thinking  subject,  cognize  myself  as  an  object  thought,  so  far  as 
I  am,  moreover,  given  to  myself  in  intuition, — only,  like  other 
phsenomena,  not  as  I  am  in  myself,  and  as  considered  by  the 
understanding,  but  merely  as  I  appear," — is  a  question  that  has 
in  it  neither  more  nor  less  difficulty  than  the  question, — '*  How 
can  I  be  an  object  to  myself,"  or  this, — "How  I  can  be  an  object 
of  my  own  intuition  and  internal  perceptions."   But  that  such 
must  be  the  fact,  if  we  admit  that  space  is  merely  a  pure  form 
of  the  phsenomena  of  external  sense,  can  be  clearly  proved  by 
the  consideration  that  we  cannot  represent  time,  which  is  not 
an  object  of  external  intuition,  in  any  other  way  than  under 
the  image  of  a  line,  which  we  draw  in  thought,  a  mode  of  re- 
presentation without  which  we  could  not  cognize  the  unity 
of  its  dimension,  and  also  that  we  are  necessitated  to  take 
our  determination  of  periods  of  time,  or  of  points  of  time, 
for  all  our  internal  perceptions  from  the  changes  which  we 
perceive  in  outward  things.     It  follows  that  we  must  arrange 
the  determinations  of  the  internal  sense,  as  phsenomena  in 
time,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we  arrange  those  of  the 

*  Motion  of  an  object  in  space  does  not  belong  to  a  pure  science,  con< 
sequently  not  to  geometry ;  because,  that  a  thing  is  moveable  cannot  be 
known  h  priori^  but  only  from  experience.  But  motion,  considered  as  the 
description  of  a  space,  is  a  pure  act  of  the  successive  synthesis  of  the  mani- 
fold  in  external  intuition  by  means  of  productive  imagination,  and  belongs 
not  only  to  geometry,  but  even  to  transcendental  philosophy. 
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external  flenHea  in  space.  And  consequently,  if  we  gjant 
respecting  tliia  latter,  that  by  means  of  them  we  know  objects 
only  in  so  far  as  we  ore  affected  externally,  we  must  also  con- 
fess, with  regard  to  the  internal  aenBe,  that  by  means  of  it  we 
intuite  ourselves  only  aa  we  areinternally  affected  by  ourselves; 
in  other  words,  as  regards  uiternal  intuition,  we  cognize  our 
own  subject  only  aa  phaenomenon,  and  not  as  it  is  in  itself.* 


5  21. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  in  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  content  of  representations,  consequently  in  the  syn- 
thetical unity  of  apperception,  I  am  cooacioiis  of  myself,  not 
as  I  appear  to  myself,  nor  as  I  am  in  myself,  but  only  that  / 
am.  This  representation  is  a  Thought,  not  an  Intuition. 
Now,  aa  in  order  to  cognize  ourselves,  in  addition  to  the  act  of 
thinking,  which  subjects  the  manifold  of  every  possible  intui- 
tion to  the  unity  of  apperception,  there  is  necessary  a  deter- 
minate mode  of  intuition,  whereby  this  manifold  ia  given ; 
although  my  own  existence  is  certainly  not  mere  pheenomenon 
(much  less  mere  illusion),  the  determination  of  myexistencef 

*  I  do  not  Bee  why  so  tnacli  diffieulfj  ahould  be  fonnd  in  admilting 
that  our  inleranl  sense  is  affected  by  ourselves.  Every  act  of  sttentioa 
eiempMes  it.  In  Euch  an  act  the  underatanding  dEterDiinea  the  intemil 
sense  by  the  syalhetical  coDJUDcCiou  which  it  cogitates,  conrormahly  to 
the  internal  intaitinn  which  corresponds  to  the  manifold  in  the  synthesis 
of  the  understanding.  How  much  the  mind  is  usually  affected  thereby 
every  one  will  be  able  to  perceive  in  himself. 

t  The  /  think  expresses  the  act  of  determining  my  own  eiistence.  My 
s  thus  already  given  by  tbe  net  of  consciousness  ;  but  tbe  mode 


n  whicl 


lemy  K 


e,  that  is, 


him 


anifold  belonging  la  my  existence,  is  not  thereby  gicei 
thia  purpose  intuition  of  self  is  required,  and  this  intnition  possesses  a 
fonu  pven  a  priori,  namely,  time,  which  is  sensuous,  and  belongs  to  our 
receptivity  of  tbe  delerminable.  Now,  as  1  do  not  possess  another  in- 
luidon  of  self  whicb  gives  the  determimitg  in  me  (of  the  spontaneity  of 
which  I  am  conscious),  prior  to  the  act  of  delermirtalim.  in  the  same 
le  gives  the  determinable,  it  is  clear  that  I  am  unable  to 
determine  my  own  eiistence  as  that  of  a  spontaneous  lieing,  but  I  am  onljr 
able  to  represent  to  myself  the  spontanei^  of  my  thought,  that  is,  of  my 
determination,  and  my  existence  remains  ever  determinable  in  a  purely 

IS  manner,  that  is  to  say,  hke  the  existence  of  a  phienomenon. 

it  because  of  this  spontanraty  that  I  call  myself  an  mtwl^enix. 
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can  only  take  place  confonnably  to  the  foim  of  the  internal 
sense,  according  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  mani- 
fold which  I  conjoin  is  giyen  in  internal  intuition,  and  I 
have  therefore  no  knowleq§;e  of  myself  as  I  am,  bat  merely 
as  I  appear  to  myself.  The  conscionsness  of  self  is  thus 
very  m  firom  a  knowledge  of  self,  in  which  I  do  not  use 
the  categories,  whereby  I  cogitate  an  object,  by  means  of 
the  conjunction  of  the  manifold  in  one  apperception.  In 
the  same  way  as  I  require,  in  order  to  the  cognition  of  an 
object  distinct  firom  myself,  not  only  the  thought  of  an  object 
in  general  Qn  the  eatery),  but  also  an  intuition  by  which 
to  determine  that  general  conception,  in  the  same  way  do  I 
require,  in  order  to  the  cognition  of  myself,  not  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  myself  or  the  thought  that  I  think  myself,  but 
in  addition  an  intuition  of  the  manifold  in  myself,  by  which 
to  determine  this  thought.  It  is  true  that  I  exist  as  an  intel- 
ligence which  is  conscious  only  of  its  £&culty  of  conjunction 
or  synthesis,  but  subjected  in  relation  to  the  manifold  which 
this  intelligence  has  to  conjoin  to  a  hmitatiYe  conjunction 
called  the  internal  sense.  My  intelligence  (that  is,  I)  can 
render  that  conjunction  or  synthesis  perceptible  only  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  of  time,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understandmg,  and  conse- 
quently cognize  itself  in  respect  to  an  intuition  (which  cannot 
possibly  be  intellectual,  nor  given  by  the  understanding),  only 
as  it  appears  to  itself,  and  not  as  it  would  cognize  itself,  if  its 
intuition  were  intellectual. 

§22. 

Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  universally  possible  employ- 
ment in  experience  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Under- 
standing* 

In  the  metaphysical  deduction,  the  h  priori  origin  of  the 
categories  was  proved  by  their  complete  accordance  with  the 
general  logical  functions  of  thought;  in  the  transcendental 
deduction  was  exhibited  the  possibility  of  the  categories  as 
d  priori  cognitions  of  objects  of  an  intuition  in  general  (§16 
and  17).  At  present  we  are  about  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  cognizing,  it  priori,  by  means  of  the  categories,  all  objects 
which  can  possibly  be  presented  to  our  senses,  not,  indeed, 
according  to  the  form  of  their  intuitioni  but  according  to  the 
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laws  of  their  conjimctioD  or  syntheais,  and  thns,  as  it  vers,  of 
preacribing  laws  to  nature,  niid  eveD  of  rendering  nature  poa- 
Bible,  For  if  the  cat«gorieB  were  adequate  to  this  task,  it 
would  not  be  evident  to  m  why  everything  that  ia  presented 
to  our  senses  must  be  subject  to  those  laws  which  have  an 
a  priori  origin  in  the  uaderatanding  itself. 

I  premise,  that  by  the  term  sijnlheitis  of  appreheiution,  I 
understand  the  combination  of  the  manifold  in  an  empiriful 
intuition,  whereby  perception,  that  is,  empirical  conaciouBness 
^  of  the  intuition  (as  pheenomenon),  is  possible. 

We  have  h  priori  forms  of  the  external  and  internal  sensuous 
intuition  in  the  representations  of  space  and  time,  and  to  these 
must  the  Byntheaisof  apprehension  of  the  manifold  inaph»no- 
menon  be  always  conformable,  because  the  Bynthesis  itself  can 
only  take  place  according  to  these  forma.  But  space  and  time 
are  not  merely  forms  of  sensuous  intuition,  but  intuiiiont  them- 
selves (which  contain  a  manifold),  and  therefore  contun  d. 
priori  the  determination  of  the  unity  of  thia  manifold.*  (See 
the  Tram,  bathetic.)  Therefore  is  unity  of  the  tyntheaia  of 
the  manifold  without  or  within  us,  consequently  also  a  con- 
junction to  which  all  that  is  to  be  represented  as  determined 
in  space  or  time  must  correspond,  given  a  priori  along  with 
(not  in)  these  intuitions,  as  the  condition  of  the  synthesis  of 
aU  apprehension  of  them.  Bat  this  synthetical  unity  can  be 
no  other  than  that  of  the  conjunction  of  the  manifold  of  a 
given  intuition  in  general,  in  a  primitive  act  of  consciousness, 
according  to  the  categories,  but  apphed  to  our  sensuous  intui- 
tion. Consequently  all  synthesis,  whereby  alone  is  even  per- 
ception possible,  is  subject  to  the  categories.  And,  as  experience 

•  Space  represented  as  an  cbjfct  (as  geometry  really  requires  it  to 
be)  oontaini  more  than  the  mere  form  of  the  intuition ;  namely,  a  com- 
bination  of  tlie  manifold  giiven  according  to  the  farm  af  eenaibUity  into  a 
re  presentation  that  can  he  intuited  i  bo  lliat  the  form  of  the  intuitian 
gives  us  merely  the  manifold,  but  the  formal  mtuilion  gives  unity  of 
reprBBCnlatioa.  In  the  Esthetic  I  regarded  this  unity  as  belonging  entirely 
to  sensibility,  for  the  purposr  of  indicating  that  it  antecedes  all  conceptinns. 
allhoQgh  it  preaapposes  a  aynlliesis  which  does  not  belong  to  sense, 
tbrougli  which  ■lone,  hOHever,  all  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are 
possible.  For  as  by  means  of  this  unity  alone  (the  understanding  deter- 
mining the  sensibility)  apace  and  time  are  given  as  intuitions,  it  follows 
that  the  unity  of  Ihii  intuition  a  priori  belongs  lo  space  and  lime,  ami 
not  to  the  coneepiion  of  the  understanding  (5  20). 
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k  c(^nition  by  means  of  conjoined  perceptions,  the  categories 
are  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  are  there- 
fore Talid  h  priori  for  all  objects  of  experience. 

«  «  *  »  « 

When,  then,  for  example,  I  make  the  empirical  intuition  of 
a  hoose  by  apprehension  of  the  manifold  contained  therein 
into  a  perception,  the  neeewary  unity  of  space  and  of  my 
external  sensuons  intuition  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  act, 
and  I,  as  it  were,  draw  the  form  of  the  house  conformably 
to  this  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  space.  But  thij^ 
very  synthetical  unity  remains,  even  when  I  abstract  the  form 
of  space,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  understanding,  and  is  in  fact 
the  category  of  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  in  an  intui- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  category  of  quantity,  to  which  the 
aforesaid  synthesis  of  apprehension,  that  is,  the  perception, 
must  be  completely  conformable.* 

To  take  another  example,  when  I  perceive  the  freezing  of 
water,  I  apprehend  two  states  (fluidity  and  soUdity),  wlach 
as  such,  stand  toward  each  other  mutually  in  a  relation  of  time. 
But  in  the  time,  which  1  place  as  an  internal  intuition,  at  the 
foundation  of  this  phsenomenon,  I  represent  to  myself  syn- 
thetical unity  of  tiie  manifold,  without  which  the  aforesaid 
relation  could  not  be  given  in  an  intuition  as  determined  (in 
regard  to  the  succession  of  time).  Now  this  synthetical  unity, 
as  the  h  priori  condition  under  which  I  conjoin  the  manifold 
of  an  intuition,  is,  if  I  make  abstraction  of  the  permanent  form 
of  my  internal  intuition  (that  is  to  say,  of  time),  the  category 
of  causCy  by  means  of  which,  when  applied  to  my  sensibility, 
/  determine  everything  that  occurs  according  to  relatione  of 
time.  Consequently  apprehension  in  such  an  event,  and  the 
event  itself,  as  far  as  regards  the  possibility  of  its  perception, 
stands  under  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect : 
and  so  in  all  other  cases. 

*  ♦  ♦  4c  * 

Categories  are  conceptions  which  prescribe  laws  d,  priori  to 

*  In  this  manner  it  is  proved,  that  the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  which 
is  empirical,  must  necessarily  be  conformable  to  the  synthesis  of  apper- 
ception, which  is  intellectual,  and  contained  cl  priori  in  the  category.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  spontaneity  which  at  one  time,  under  the  name  of  ima- 
gination, at  another  under  that  of  understanding,  produces  conjunction  in 
the  manifold  of  intuition. 

h2 
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pbKnomena,  consequently  to  nature  as  the  complex  of  all 
pheeDomena  (natvra  materialUer  tpeetata).  And  now  the 
(jueation  ariiea — iuaBmuch  as  these  categories  are  not  derived 
from  nature,  and  do  not  regulate  thcmBelves  according  to  her 
as  their  model  (for  in  that  case  they  woidd  be  empirical) — 
how  it  is  conceivable  that  nature  must  regulate  herself  accord- 
ing to  them,  in  other  words,  how  the  categories  can  determine 
a  priori  the  Byntheaia  of  the  manifold  of  nature,  and  yet  not 
derive  their  origin  from  her.  The  following  is  the  solution  of 
tiiia  enigma. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
laws  of  tJie  pheenomena  of  nature  must  harmonize  with  the 
understanding  and  with  its  li  priori  form  —  that  is,  its  fa- 
culty of  conjoining  the  manifold — than  it  is  to  understand 
how  the  phenomena  themselves  must  correspoud  with  the 
a  priori  form  of  our  sensuous  iutuition.  For  laws  do  not 
exist  in  the  phienomena  any  more  than  the  phcenomcna  exist 
as  things  in  themselves.  Laws  do  not  exist  except  by  re- 
lation to  tlie  subject  in  which  the  phienomena  inhere,  in  so 
far  as  it  possesses  understanding,  just  aa  phtenomeua  have  no 
existence  except  by  relation  to  the  same  existing  subject  in  so 
far  as  it  has  senses.  To  things  as  things  in  theniselves,  con- 
formabihty  to  law  must  necessarily  belong  independently  of 
an  understanding  to  cognize  them.  But  phenomena  are  only 
representations  of  things  which  are  utterly  unknown  in  re- 
spect to  what  they  are  in  themselves.  But  aa  mere  repre- 
sentations, they  stand  under  no  law  of  conjunction  except  that 
which  the  conjoining  faculty  prescribes.  Now  that  which 
conjoins  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition  is  imagination, 
a  mental  act  to  which  understanding  contributes  unity  of 
inteEeotual  synthesis,  and  sensibility,  manifoldnesa  of  appre- 
hension. Now  as  all  possible  perception  depends  on  the  syn- 
thesis of  apprehension,  and  this  empirical  synthesis  itself  on 
the  transcendental,  consequently  on  Uie  categories,  it  is  evident 
that  all  possible  perceptions,  and  therefore  everything  that 
can  attain  to  empiiical  consciousness,  that  is,  all  pheenomena 
of  nature,  must,  as  regards  their  conjunction,  be  subject  to 
the  categories.  And  nature  (considered  merely  as  nature  in 
general)  is  dependent  on  them  as  the  original  ground  of  her 
necessary  coiiformability  to  law  (as  natura/ormaliter  ipectala). 
But  the  pure  faculty  (of  the  understanjmg)  of  prescribing  laws 
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i  priori  to  pheenomena  by  means  of  mere  categories,  is  not 
competent  to  enounce  other  or  more  laws  than  those  on  which 
a  nature  in  general,  as  a  conformability  to  law  of  phsenomeua 
of  space  and  time,  depends.  Particular  laws,  inasmuch  as 
the^  concern  empirically  determined  phaenomena,  cannot  be 
enturely  deduced  from  pure  laws,  although  they  all  stand 
under  them.  Experience  must  be  superadded  in  order  to 
know  these  particular  laws ;  but  in  regard  to  experience  in 
general,  and  everything  that  can  be  cognized  as  an  object 
thereof,  these  d  prwri  laws  are  our  only  rule  and  guide. 

§23. 

Bemdt  of  this  Deduction  of  the  Conceptions  of  the  Under- 

standing. 

We  cannot  think  any  object  except  by  means  of  the  catego- 
ries ;  we  cannot  cognize  any  thought  except  by  means  of  in- 
tuitions corresponding  to  these  conceptions.  Now  all  our  in- 
tuitions are  sensuous,  and  our  cognition,  in  so  far  as  the  object 
of  it  is  given,  is  empirical.  But  empirical  cognition  is  expe- 
rience ;  consequently  no  h  priori  cognition  is  possible  for  us, 
except  of  objects  of  possible  experience,* 

But  this  cognition,  which  is  limited  to  objects  of  experience, 
is  not  for  that  reason  derived  entirely  from  experience,  but — 
and  this  is  asserted  of  the  pure  intuitions  and  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding — there  are,  unquestionably, 
elements  of  cognition,  which  exist  in  the  mind  a  priori.  Now 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  necessary  harmony  of  ex- 
perience with  the  conceptions  of  its  objects  can  be  cogitated. 
Either  experience  makes  these  conceptions  possible,  or  the 
conceptions  make  experience  possible.     The  former  of  these 

*  Lest  my  readers  should  stumble  at  this  assertion,  and  the  conclusions 
that  may  be  too  rashly  drawn  from  it,  I  must  remind  them  that  the 
categories  in  the  act  of  thought  are  by  no  means  limited  by  the  conditions 
of  our  sensuous  intuition,  but  have  an  unbounded  sphere  of  action.  It  is 
only  the  cognition  of  the  object  of  thought,  the  determining  of  the  object, 
which  requires  intuition.  In  the  absence  of  intuition,  our  thought  of  an 
object  may  still  have  true  and  useful  consequences  in  regard  to  the  exer. 
dse  of  reason  by  the  subject.  But  as  this  exercise  of  reason  is  not  always 
directed  on  the  determination  of  the  object,  in  other  words,  on  cognition 
thereof,  but  also  on  the  determination  of  the  subject  and  its  volition,  1  do 
not  intend  to  treat  of  it  in  this  place. 
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Btstements  will  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  categor 
(nor  in  regard  to  pure  sensuous  iutuitiou),  for  they  are  it  priori 
coHceptiona,  and  therefore  independent  of  experience.  The 
assertion  of  fta  empirical  origin  would  attribute  to  them  a  sort 
of  gentratio  tequivoca.  Consequently,  nothing  remains  hut  to 
adopt  the  second  alternative  (which  preseats  ua  with  a  Bysteni, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Epigenesis  of  pure  reason),  namely,  that  on 
the  part  of  the  uudersUiuding  the  categories  do  goatain  tiie 
grouads  of  the  possibihty  of  all  experience.  But  with  respect  to 
the  questions  how  they  make  experience  possible,  and  what  are 
the  principles  of  the  possibility  thereof  with  which  they  pre- 
sent us  in  their  apphcation  to  phFeuomena,  the  following  sec- 
tion on  the  transceudental  exercise  of  the  faculty  orjudgment 
will  inform  the  reader. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  one  may  propose  a  species  of 
preeformafiim-syatem  of  pure  reason — a  middle  way  between 
the  two — to  wit,  that  the  categories  are  neither  innate  and 
first  H.  priori  principles  of  cognition,  nor  derived  from  expe- 
rience, but  are  merely  subjective  aptitudes  for  thought 
implanted  in  us  contemporaneously  with  our  existence, 
which  were  so  ordered  and  disposed  by  our  Creator,  that  their 
exercise  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of  nature  which 
regulate  experience.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  with  such 
an  hypothesis  it  is  impossibb  to  say  at  what  point  we 
must  stop  in  the  employment  of  predetermined  aptitudes, 
the  fact  that  the  categories  would  in  this  case  entirely  lose 
that  character  of  necessity  which  is  essentially  involved  in 
the  very  conception  of  them,  is  a  conclusive  objection  to  it. 
The  conception  of  cause,  for  example,  which  expresses  the 
necessity  ot  an  effect  under  a  presupposed  condition,  would 
be  false,  if  it  rested  only  upon  such  an  arbitrary  subjective 
necessity  of  uniting  certain  empirical  representations  according 
to  such  a  rule  of  relation,  I  could  not  tlien  say — "  The  effect 
is  connected  with  its  cause  in  the  object  (that  is,  necessarily)," 
hilt  only,  "  I  am  so  constituted  that  1  can  think  this  representa- 
tion as  so  connected,  and  not  otherwise."  Now  this  is  just 
what  the  sceptic  wants.  For  in  this  case,  all  our  knowledge, 
depending  on  the  supposed  objective  validity  of  our  judg- 
ment, is  nothing  but  mere  illusion  ;  nor  would  there  be  want- 
ing people  who  would  deny  auy  such  subjective  necessity  in 
respect  to  themselves,  though  they  must  feel  it.     At  all  events. 
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^e  could  not  dispute  with  any  one  on  that  which  merely  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  his  subject  is  organized. 

Short  view  of  the  above  Deduction, 

The  foregoing  deduction  is  an  exposition  of  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding  (and  with  them  of  all  theo- 
retical d  priori  cognition),  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  but  of  experience  as  the  determination  of  all  phae- 
nomena  in  space  and  time  in  ffeneral — of  experience,  finally, 
firom  the  principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  apper- 
ception, as  the  form  of  the  understanding  in  relation  to  time 
and  space  as  original  forms  of  sensibility. 

^p  ^F  ^^  ^F  ^F 

I  consider  the  division  by  paragraphs  to  be  necessary  only 
up  to  this  point,  because  we  had  to  treat  of  the  elementary 
conceptions.  As  we  now  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these,  I  shall  not  designate  the  chapters  in  this 
manner  any  further. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    ANALYTIC. 

BOOK  II. 

ANALYTIC   or   PBIKCIPLE8. 

General  logic  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  which  coincides 
exactly  with  the  division  of  the  higher  faculties  of  cognition. 
These  are.  Understanding ^  Judgment^  and  Reason,  This 
science,  accordingly,  treats  in  its  analytic  of  Conceptions, 
Judgments,  and  Conclusions  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
functions  and  order  of  those  mental  powers  which  we  include 
generally  under  the  generic  denomination  of  understanding. 

As  this  merely  formal  logic  makes  abstraction  of  all  con- 
tent of  cognition,  whether  pure  or  empirical,  and  occupies 
itself  with  the  mere  form  of  thought  (dhscursive  cognition), 
it  must  contain  in  its  analytic  a  canon  for  reason.  For  the 
fonp  of  reason  has  its  law,  which,  without  taking  into  consi- 
deratipn  the  particular  nature  of  the  cognition  about  which  it 
is  employed,  can  be  discovered  d^  priori,  by  the  simple  analysis 
of  the  action  of  re^on  into  its  momenta. 

Transcendental  logic,  limited  as  it  is  to  a  determinate  con- 
tent, ihsX  of  pure  a  priori  cognitions,  to  wit,  cannot  imitate 
general  logic  in  this  division.     For  it  is  evident  that  the 
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tratweendental  employment  nf  reaton  is  not  objectively  Talid, 
and  therefore  does  not  belong  to  the  loffic  of  truth  (tiiat  i 
to  analytic),  but  as  a  loffic  of  illugion,  oecupieB  a  particuli 
department  in  the  scholaHtic  eystem  under  the  name  of  trai 
acendental  Dialectic. 

Underataoding  and  judgment  accordingly  possess  in  tran- 
Bcendental  logic  a  canon  of  objectively  valid,  and  therefore 
true  exercise,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  analytical  depart- 
ment of  that  logic.  But  reason,  in  her  endeavours  to  arrive 
by  &  priori  means  at  some  true  statement  concerning  objects, 
and  to  extend  cognition  beyond  the  bounds  of  possible  expe- 
rience, is  altogether  dialectic,  and  her  lUuaory  assertions  cannot 
be  constructed  into  a  canon  such  as  an  analytic  ought  to 
contain. 

Accordingly,  the  analytic  of  principles  will  be  merely  a 
canon  for  tie/acuity  of  judgment,  for  the  instruction  of  this 
faculty  in  its  application  to  phienomena  of  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  which  contain  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  establishment  of  h  priori  laws.  On  this  account, 
although  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters  is  the  especial 
principles  of  underdanding,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  term 
"Doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,"  in  order  to  define 
more  particularly  my  present  purpose. 

INTRODUCTION. 

or   THE  TBAH8CENDENTAL   FACULTY   OP  JTBOMENT   IN 


If  understanding  in  general  be  defined  as  the  faculty  of 
laws  or  rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  may  be  termed  the 
faculty  of  subsumption  under  these  rules ;  that  is,  of  dis- 
tinguishing whether  this  or  that  does  or  does  not  stand  under 
a  given  rnle  (ca»ut  data  legis).  General  logic  contains  no 
directions  or  precepts  for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  nor  can  it 
contain  any  such.  For  as  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  con- 
tent of  cognitioTi,  no  duty  is  left  for  it,  except  that  of  ex- 
posing analytically  the  mere  form  of  cognition  in  conceptions, 
judgments  and  conclusions,  and  of  thereby  establishing  formal 
rules  for  all  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Now  if  this  logic 
wished  to  give  some  general  direction  how  we  should  sub- 
sume under  these  rules,  that  is,  how  we  should  distinguiflh 
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whether  this  or  that  did  or  did  not  stand  under  them,  this 
again,  could  not  be  done  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  rule. 
Bit  this  rule,  precisely  because  it  is  a  rule,  requires  for  itself 
direction  from  the  faculty  of  judgment.  Thus,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  understanding  is  capable  of  being  instructed  by 
rules,  but  that  the  judgment  is  a  peculiar  talent,  which  does 
not)  and  cannot  require  tuition,  but  only  exercise.  This 
faculty  is  therefore  the  specific  quality  of  the  so-called  mother- 
wit,  the  want  of  which  no  scholastic  discipline  can  compen- 
sate. For  although  education  may  furnish,  and,  as  it  were, 
ingraft  upon  a  limited  understandhng  rules  borrowed  from 
other  minds,  yet  the  power  of  employing  these  roles  cor- 
rectly must  belong  to  the  pupil  himself;  and  no  rule  which 
we  can  prescribe  to  him  with  this  purpose,  is,  in  the  absence 
or  deficiency  of  this  gift  of  nature,  secure  from  misuse.*  A 
physician  therefore,  a  judge  or  a  statesman,  may  have  in  his 
head  many  admirable  pathological,  juridical,  or  political 
rules,  in  a  degree  that  may  enable  him  to  be  a  profound 
teacher  in  his  particular  science,  and  yet  in  the  application  of 
these  rules,  he  may  very  possibly  blunder, — either  because  he 
is  wanting  in  natural  judgment  (though  not  in  understand- 
ing), and  whilst  he  can  comprehend  the  general  in  abstractor 
cannot  distinguish  whether  a  particular  case  in  concreto 
ought  to  rank  under  the  former ;  or  because  his  faculty  of 
judgment  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  by  examples 
and  real  practice.  Indeed,  the  grand  and  only  use  of  ex- 
amples, is  to  sharpen  the  judgment.  For  as  regards  the 
correctness  and  precision  of  the  insight  of  the  understand- 
ing, examples  are  commonly  injurious  rather  than  other- 
wise, because,  as  castLs  in  terminis,  they  seldom  adequately 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  rule.  Besides,  they  often  weaken 
the  power  of  our  understanding  to  apprehend  rules  or  laws 
.  in  their  universality,  independently  of  particular  circum- 
stances of  experience ;    and  hence,  accustom  us  to  employ 

*  Deficiency  in  judgment  is  properly  that  which  is  called  stupidity ; 
and  for  such  a  ff^ing  we  know  no  remedy.  A  dull  or  narrow-minded 
person,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  proper  degree  of  understand- 
ing, may  be  improved  by  tuition,  even  so  far  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  of 
learned.  But  as  such  persons  frequently  labour  under  a  deficiency  in  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  extremely  learned, 
who  in  the  application  of  their  science  betray  to  a  lamentable  degree  this 
irremediable  want. 
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them  more  aa  formuliE  than  Rs  principles.  EsBinpleB  are 
lliiiB  the  go-cart  of  the  Judgment,  which  he  M'ho  ie  naturall; 
deficient  in  that  faculty,  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with. 

But  although  general  logic  cannot  give  directions  to  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  trans- 
cendental logic,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to  be  the  especial  duty 
of  the  latter  to  secure  and  direct,  fay  means  of  delerminate 
rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  the  employment  of  the  pure 
understanding.  For,  as  a  doctrine,  that  is,  as  an  endeavour  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  pure  a 
priori  cognitions,  philosophy  is  worse  than  useless,  since  from  all 
the  attempts  hitherto  made,  little  or  no  ground  has  been  gained. 
But,  as  a  critique,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  mistakes  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment  (lapius  Jmlicii)  in  the  employment  of  the 
few  pure  conceplions  of  the  understanding  which  we  posBess, 
although  its  use  is  in  this  case  purely  negative,  philosophy 
is  called  upon  to  apply  all  its  acuteness  and  penetration. 

But  transcendental  philosophy  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
besides  indicating  ihe  rule,  or  rather  the  general  condition  for 
rules,  which  is  given  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understAnd- 
ing,  it  can,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  apriori  the  case  to  which 
the  rule  must  be  applied.  The  cause  of  the  superiority  which, 
in  this  respect,  trauaeen dental  philosophy  possessea  above  all 
otlier  sciences  except  raaihematics,  lies  in  this  :^it  treats  of 
conceptiouR  which  must  relate  h  priori  to  their  objects,  whose 
objective  validity  consequently  cannot  be  demonstrated  i 
posteriori,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  obligatiou  of 
presenting  in  general  but  sufBcient  tests,  the  conditions 
under  which  objects  can  he  given  in  bannony  with  those  con- 
ceptions ;  otherwise  they  would  be  mere  logical  forms,  without 
content,  and  not  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

Our  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
will  contain  two  chapters.  The  first  will  treat  of  the  sensuoua 
condition  under  which  alone  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing can  be  employed, — that  is,  of  the  sehematimt  of  the 
pure  understanding.  The  second  will  treat  of  those  synthetical 
judgments  which  are  derived  a  priori  from  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  under  those  conditions,  and  which  lie 
a  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  cognitions,  that  is 
to  say,  it  will  treat  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  FACULTY  OF 

JUDGMENT, 

Or,  Analytic  of  Peinciples, 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Schematism  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding. 

Ik  an  subsumptions  of  an  object  under  a  conception,  the 
representation  of  the  object  must  be  homogeneous  with  the 
conception  ;  in  other  words,  the  conception  must  contain  that 
which  is  represented  in  the  object  to  be  subsumed  under  it. 
For  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  An  object  is  con- 
tained under  a  conception.  Thus  the  empirical  conception  of 
a  plate  \a  homogeneous  with  the  pure  geometrical  conception  of 
a  circle,  inasmuch  as  the  roundness  which  is  cogitated  in  the 
former  is  intuited  in  the  latter. 

But  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  when  compared 
with  empirical  intuitions,  or  even  with  sensuous  intuitions  in 
general,  are  quite  heterogeneous,  and  never  can  be  discovered 
in  any  intuition.  How  then  is  the  subsumption  of  the  latter 
under  the  former,  and  consequently  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  phsenomena,  possible  ? — For  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  example.  Causality  can  be  intuited  through  the  senses,  and 
is  contained  in  the  phsenomenon. — This  natural  and  important 
question  forms  the  real  cause  of  the  necessity  of  a  transcen- 
dental doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  with  the  purpose, 
to  wit,  of  shewing  how  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing can  be  applied  to  phsenomena.  In  all  other  sciences, 
where  the  conceptions  by  which  the  object  is  thought  in  the 
general  are  not  so  different  and  heterogeneous  from  those 
which  represent  the  object  in  concreto — as  it  is  given,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  institute  any  special  inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  theret  must  be  some  third  thing, 
which  on  the  one  side  is  homogeneous  with  the  category,  and 
with  the  phsenomenon  on  the  other,  and  so  makes  the  applica- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  latter  possible.     This  mediating  repre- 
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sentation  roust  be  pure  (without  any  empirical  content),  and 
yet  must  on  the  one  side  be  intellectual,  on  the  other  »ensaout. 
Such  a  representation  is  the  tranaeendental  schema. 

The  conception  of  the  underatanding  contains  pure  syQ' 
thetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  general.  Time,  as  the  formal 
condition  of  the  manifold  of  the  internal  sense,  consequently 
of  the  conjunction  of  all  representations,  contains  h  priori  a 
manifold  in  the  pure  intuition.  Now  a  tranacen dented  deter- 
mination of  time  is  so  far  homogeneous  with  the  category, 
which  constitutes  the  unity  thereof,  that  it  is  imiversal,  and 
rests  upon  a  rule  a  priori.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  far  ho- 
mogeneous with  the  ph^nonienoji,  inasmuch  as  time  is  con- 
tained in  every  empirical  representation  of  the  manifold. 
Thus  an  application  of  the  category  to  pheenomena  becomes 
j>Dsaible,by  means  of  the  transcendental  determination  of  time, 
which,  as  the  schema  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
mediates  the  subsnmpti on  of  the  latter  under  the  former. 

Afler  what  has  been  proved  in  our  deduction  of  the  catego- 
ries, no  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  hesitate  as  to  the  proper  de- 
cision of  the  question,  whether  the  employment  of  these  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  ought  to  be  merely  empirical 
or  also  transcendental ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  categoriea, 
as  conditions  of  a  possible  experience,  relate  h  priori  solely  to 
phEenomena,  or  whether,  as  conditions  of  the  possibiUty  of 
things  in  general,  their  application  can  be  extended  to  objects 
aa  tilings  in  themselves.  For  we  have  there  seen  that  con- 
ceptions are  quite  impossible,  and  utterly  without  signification, 
unless  either  to  them,  or  at  least  to  the  elements  of  which  they 
consist,  an  object  be  given;  and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  objects  aa  things  in  themselves  widiout  re- 
gard to  the  question  whether  and  how  these  may  be  given  to 
us ;  and  further,  that  the  only  manner  in  which  objects  can  be 
given  to  us,  is  by  means  of  the  modification  of  our  sensibility ; 
and  finally,  that  pure  &  priori  conceptions,  in  addition  to  the 
function  of  the  understanding  in  the  category,  must  contain  i 
priori  formal  conditions  of  eensibihty  (of  the  internal  sense, 
namely),which  again  contain  the  general  condition  under  which 
alone  the  category  can  be  applied  toany  object.  This  formal  and 
pure  condition  of  sensibili^,  to  which  tiie  conception  of  the 
understanding  is  restricted  in  its  employment,  we  shall  name 
the  gchona  of  the  conception  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
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procedure  of  the  understanding  with  these  schemata,  we  shall 
call  the  Schematism  of  the  pure  understanding. 

The  Schema  is,  in  itself,  always  a  mere  product  of  the  ima- 
gination.* But  as  the  synthesis  of  imagination  has  for  its  aim  no 
single  intuition,  hut  merely  unity  in  the  determination  of  sen- 
sihility,  the  schema  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  image. 

Thus,  if  I  place  five  points  one  after  another, this  is 

an  image  of  the  number  five.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  only 
think  a  number  in  general,  which  may  be  either  five  or  a  hun- 
dred, this  thought  is  rather  the  representation  of  a  method  of 
representing  in  an  image  a  stun  («.  g.  a  thousand)  in  con- 
formity with  a  conception,  than  the  image  itself,  an  image 
which  I  should  find  difficulty  in  rendering  perceptible  to  sight, 
and  comparing  with  the  conception.  Now  this,  representation 
of  a  general  procedure  of  the  imagination  to  present  its  image 
to  a  conception^  I  call  the  schema  of  this  conception. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  images  of  objects,  but  schemata,  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  sensuous  conceptions.  No  image 
could  ever  be  adequate  to  our  conception  of  a  triangle  in 
general.  For  the  generalness  of  the  conception  it  never  could 
attain  to,  as  this  includes  under  itself  all  triangles,  whether 
right-angled,  acute-angled,  &c.,  whilst  the  image  would  always 
be  limited  to  a  single  part  of  this  sphere.  The  schema  of  the 
triangle  can  exist  nowhere  else  than  in  thought,  and  it  indi- 
cates a  rule  of  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  in  regard  to 
pure  figures  in  space.  Still  less  is  an  object  of  experience,  or 
an  image  of  the  object,  ever  adequate  to  the  empirical  concep- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  conception  always  relates  imme- 
diately to  the  schema  of  the  imagination,  as  a  rule  for  the  de- 
termination of  our  intuition,  in  conformity  with  a  certain  ge- 
neral conception.  The  conception  of  a  dog  indicates  a  rule, 
according  to  which  my  imagination  can  delineate  the  figure  of 
a  four-footed  animal  in  general,  without  being  limited  to  any 
P^cuLir  individual  form  which  experience  presents  to  me,  or 
mdeed  to  any  possible  image  that  I  can  represent  to  myself 
in  eoncreto.  This  schematism  of  our  understanding  in  regard 
to  pheenomena  and  their  mere  form,  is  an  art,  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  whose  true  modes  of  action  we  shall 
only  with  difficulty  discover  and  unveil.     Thus  much  only  can 

*  See  note  at  p.  34.— TV. 
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we  say  : — The  imaffa  is  a  product  of  the  empirical  faculty  of  the 
productive  imagination, — the  schema  of  senaiiouB  conceptions 
(of  tigurea  in  space,  for  example)  ia  a  product,  and,  bb  it 
were,  a  monogram  of  the  pure  imagination  i  priori,  whereby 
and  according  to  which  images  first  become  possible,  which, 
however,  can  be  connected  with  the  conception  only  mediately 
by  meaoB  of  the  schema  which  they  indicate,  and  are  iu 
themaelves  never  fully  adequate  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding  is 
something  that  cannot  be  reduced  into  any  image, — it  is  nothing 
else  than  the  pure  synthesis  expressed  by  the  category,  con- 
formably to  a  rule  of  unity  according  to  conceptions.  It  is 
a  transcendental  product  of  the  imagination,  a  product  which 
coQcema  the  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  according 
to  conditions  of  its  form  (time)  in  respect  to  all  representa- 
tions, iu  so  jkr  as  these  representations  must  be  conjoined  a 
priori  in  one  conception,  conformably  to  the  unity  of  apper- 

Without  entering  upon  a  dry  imd  tedious  analysis  of  the 
essential  reqiiisites  of  transceu dental  schemntii  of  the  pure 
conceptioua  of  the  understanding,  we  shall  rather  proceed  at 
once  to  give  an  explanation  of  them  according  to  the  order  of 
the  categories,  and  in  connection  therewith. 

For  ttie  external  sense  the  pure  image  of  all  quantities 
(ipiantornm)  is  space  ;  the  pure  image  of  all  objects  of  sense  in 
general,  is  time.  But  the  pure  schema  of  quantity  {quantita- 
tis)  as  a  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  numher,  a  re- 
presentation which  comprehends  the  successive  addition  of 
one  to  one  (homogeneous  quantities).  Thus,  number  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  unity  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  a 
homogeneous  intuition,  by  means  of  my  generating  time*  it- 
self in  my  apprehension  of  the  intuition. 

Reality,  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  a  sensation  in  general ;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  conception  of  wliich  indicates,  a  being  (in  time). 
Negation  is  that  the  conception  of  which  represents  a  not- 
being  (in  time).  The  opposition  of  these  two  consists  there- 
fore in  the  difference  of  one  and  the  same  time,  as  a  time  filled 
or  a  time  empty.     Now  as  time  is  only  the  form  of  intuition, 

*  I  generate  time  because  1  generate  succession,  namelj,  id  tlie  suc- 
cessive addition  of  one  tu  one. —  7V. 
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conBequently  of  objeets  as  phenomena,  that  which  in  objecta 
correaponda  to  aenaation  ia  the  tranacendental  matter  of  all 
objects  as  things  in  themaelYea  (SaehAeit,  reality).  Now  every 
aenaation  haa  a  degree  or  quantity  by  which  it  can  fill  time,  that 
ia  to  aay«  the  interaal  aenae  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
an  objeety  more  or  leaa,  nntil  it  vaniahea  into  nothing  (=0= 
neff€stio).  Thus  there  ia  a  relation  and  connection  between 
reality  and  negation,  or  rather  a  transition  from  the  former 
to  the  latter,  which  makes  every  reality  repreaentable  to  us  aa 
a  quantum ;  and  the  achema  of  a  reality  aa  the  quantity  of 
something  in  so  fiir  aa  it  fills  time,  is  exactly  thia  continuous 
and  uniform  generation  of  the  reality  in  time,  aa  we  descend 
in  time  from  the  sensation  which  haa  a  certain  degree,  down 
to  the  vanishing  thereof,  or  gradually  ascend  from  negation  to 
the  quantity  thereof. 

The  schema  pf  substance  is  the  permanence  of  the  real  in 
time ;  that  is,  tlie  representation  of  it  as  a  substratum  of  the 
empirical  determination  of  time  ;  a  substratum  which  there- 
fore remains,  whilst  all  else  changes.  (Time  passes  not,  but  in 
it  passes  the  existence  of  the  changeable.  To  time,  therefore, 
which  is  itself  unchangeable  and  permanent,  corresponds  that 
which  in  the  pheenomenou  Ib  unchangeable  in  existence,  that 
is,  substance,  and  it  is  only  by  it  that  the  succession  and  co- 
existence of  pheeuomena  can  be  determined  in  regard  to  time.) 

The  schema  of  cause  and  of  the  causality  of  a  thing  is  the 
real  which,  when  posited,  is  always  followed  by  something  else. 
It  consists,  therefore,  in  the  succession  of  the  manifold,  in  so 
far  ad  that  succession  is  subjected  to  a  rule. 

The  schema  of  community  (reciprocity  of  action  and  re- 
action), or  the  reciprocal  causality  of  substances  in  respect  of 
their  accidents,  is  die  co-existence  of  the  determinations  of  the 
one  with  those  of  the  other,  according  to  a  general  rule. 

The  schema  of  possibility  is  the  accordance  of  the  synthesis 
of  different  representations  with  the  conditions  of  time  in  ge- 
neral (as,  for  example,  opposites  cannot  exist  together  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  tlung,  but  only  after  each  other),  and 
is  therefore  the  determination  of  the  representation  of  a  thing 
at  any  time. 

The  schema  of  reality  *  is  existence  in  a  determined  time. 

*  Wirklichkeit.  In  the  table  of  categories  it  is  called  Existence 
(Daseyn).— TV. 
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The  schema  of  necessity  U  the  existence  of  an  object  ia  all 

It  is  clear,  from  all  tiiis,  th&t  the  schema  of  the  category  of 
quantity  contains  and  repreaenls  the  generation  (symheais)  of 
time  itself,  in  the  succesaive  apprehenHiou  of  an  object ;  the 
schema  of  quality  the  Hynthesia  of  aeasation  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  time,  or  the  filling  up  of  time ;  the  schema  of 
relation  the  relation  of  perceptions  to  each  other  in  all  time 
(that  ia,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  determination  of  time) : 
aad  finally,  the  schema  of  modality  and  its  categories,  time 
itself,  aa  the  correlative  of  the  determination  of  an  object — whe- 
ther it  does  belong  to  time,  and  how.  The  achemata,  there- 
fore, are  nothing  hut  3  priori  determmaHom  of  time  according 
to  rules,  and  these,  in  regard  to  all  possible  objects,  following 
the  arrangement  of  the  oategoriea,  relate  to  the  series  in  time, 
the  content  in  time,  the  order  in  time,  and  finally,  to  the  com- 
plex or  totality  in  time. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  schematism  of  the  under- 
standing, by  means  of  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  ima- 
gination, amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  unity  of  the  mani- 
fold of  intuition  in  the  internal  sense,  nnd  thus  indirectly  to  the 
u  *ty  f  app  pti  n  a  function  corresponding  to  the  in- 
tc  nal     n     (  P         )      Thus,  the  schemata  of  the  pure 

p  hud  rstanding  are  the  true  and  only  condi- 

ti  wh  by  u  u  d  tanding  receives  an  application  to 
b  d  q  agnifieance.     Finally,  therefore,  the 

teg  p        of  empirical  uae,  inasmuch  as  they 

b  pbeenumena  to  the  universal  rules  of 
synthesis,  by  means  ot  an  u  priori  necessary  unity  (on  account 
of  the  necessary  uuiou  of  all  conacioueueas  in  oue  original  ap- 
perception) ;  and  so  to  render  them  susceptible  of  a  complete 
connection  in  one  experience.  But  within  this  whole  of  poa- 
sible  experience  lie  idl  our  cognitions,  and  in  the  universal  re- 
lation to  this  experience  consists  transcendental  truth,  which 
antecedes  all  empirical  truth,  and  renders  the  latter  possible. 

It  is,  however,  evident  at  first  sight,  that  although  the 
schemata  of  senaibility  are  the  sole  agents  in  realizing  the 
categories,  they  do,  nevertheless,  also  restrict  them,  that  is, 
they  Umit  the  categories  by  conditions  which  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  understanding — namely,  in  aenaibility.  Hence  the 
schema  ia  properly  only  the  phi 
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conception  of  an  object  in  hannony  with  the  category.  (Nu- 
wmru9  est  qoantitaa  phsenomenon,* — sensatio  reaUtaa  pheno- 
menon ;  eonstana  et  perdorahile  renun  sohstantia  phaenomenon 
^-^atenUtas,  neeeMttas,  phflenomena,  &c.)  Now^  if  we  re* 
moye  a  restrictiye  condition,  we  thereby  amplify,  it  appears, 
the  formerly  limited  conception.  In  this  way,  the  categories 
in  their  pore  signification,  free  from  all  conditions  of  sensibi- 
lity, onght  to  be  valid  of  things  as  they  are,  and  not,  as 
the  schemata  represent  them,  merely  as  they  appear,  and 
conseqnentiy  the  categories  must  have  a  significance  fur  more 
extended,  and  wholly  independent  of  all  schemata.  In  tmth, 
there  does  always  remain  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, after  abstracting  every  sensuous  condition,  a  value  and 
significance,  which  is,  however,  merely  logical.  But  in  this 
case,  no  object  is  given  them,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
meaning  sufficient  to  afford  us  a  conception  of  an  object.  The 
notion  of  substance,  for  example,  if  we  leave  out  the  sensuous 
determination  of  permanence,  would  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  something  which  can  be  cogitated  as  subject,  without  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  predicate  to  anythmg  else.  Of  this 
representation  I  can  make  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
indicate  to  me  what  determinations  the  thing  possesses  which 
,  must  thus  be  valid  as  premier  subject.  Consequently,  the 
categories,  without  schemata,  are  merely  functions  of  the  un- 
derstanding for  the  production  of  conceptions,  but  do  not 
represent  any  object.  This  significance  they  derive  from 
sensibility,  which  at  the  same  time  realizes  the  understanding 
and  restricts  it. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  JUDGMENT, 

OB  Analytic  op  Principles. 

CHAPTER  II. 

System  of  all  Principlss  of  the  Pure  Understakdino. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  merely  considered  the  ge- 
neral conditions  under  which  alone  the  transcendental  faciuty 
of  judgment  is  justified  in  using  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  for  synthetical  judgments.     Our  duty  at  pre- 

*  Ptoioni«fiofi  is  here  an  acyective.— TVoiw. 
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sent  is  to  exhibit  in  syBtematic  cflancclion  those  judgments 
which  the  understanding  really  produces  d  priori.  For  this 
purpose,  our  table  of  the  categoticH  will  certainly  afford  ut  the 
natural  and  safe  guidance,  for  it  is  precisely  the  categories 
whose  application  to  possible  experience  must  conatitute  all 
pure  ^  priori  cognitiou  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  which  to  sensibility  will,  oa  that  Tery  account,  pre- 
Bent  ua  with  a  complete  and  aystematic  catalogue  of  all  the 
trauscendental  principles  of  the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Principles  a  priori  are  so  called,  not  merely  because  they 
contain  in  themselves  the  grouuds  of  other  judgments,  but 
also  because  they  themselves  are  not  grounded  in  higher  and 
more  general  cognitions.  This  pecuharity,  however,  does  not 
raise  ^em  altogether  above  the  need  of  a  proof.  For  although 
there  could  be  fonnd  no  higher  cognition,  and  therefore  no 
objective  proof,  and  although  such  a  principle  rather  serves 
as  the  fonndation  for  all  cognition  of  the  object,  this  by  no 
meaus  hinders  us  from  drawing  a  proof  from  the  subjective 
sources  of  the  possibihty  of  the  cognition  of  an  object.  Such 
a  proof  is  necessary  moreover,  because  without  it  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere  gratu- 

lu  the  second  place,  we  shall  limit  our  investigations  to_ 
those  principles  which  relate  to  the  categories.  For  as  to  the 
principles  of  transcendental  aesthetic,  according  to  which 
space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things 
88  phtenoraena,  as  also  the  restriction  of  these  principles, 
namely,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  objects  as  things  in 
themselves  ; — these,  of  course,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  enquiry.  In  like  manner,  the  principles  of  ma- 
thematical science  form  no  part  of  this  system,  because  they 
are  all  drawn  from  intuition,  and  not  from  the  pure  concep- 
tion of  the  understanding.  The  possibility  of  these  principles, 
however,  will  necessarily  be  considered  here,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  synthetical  judgments  i  priori,  not  indeed  for  the 
purpose  of  proviug  their  accuracy  and  apodeictic  certainty, 
which  is  unnecessary,  but  merely  to  render  conceivable  and 
deduce  the  possibihty  of  such  evident  i  prion  cognitions. 

But  we  shall  have  also  to  speak  of  the  principle  of  analy- 
tical judgments,  in  opposition  to  synthetical  judgments,  which 
is  the  proper  subject  of  our  enquiries,  because  thia  very  oppo- 
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rition  wiU  free  the  theory  of  the  latter  from  all  amhiguity,  and 
place  it  cleaily  before  our  eyes  in  its  tme  nature. 

Ststbk  or  THX  Pbhtciplxb  of  thx  Pube  Ukdeb- 

BTAlTDDfO. 

SECTION  riRST. 
Of  the  Supreme  Principle  of  all  Analytical  Judgments, 

Whatever  may  be  the  content  of  our  cognition,  and  in 
n^hatever  manner  our  cognition  may  be  related  to  its  object, 
the  uniTersal,  although  only  negative  condition  of  all  our 
judgments  is  that  they  do  not  contradict  themselves ;  other- 
wise these  judgments  are  in  themselves  (even  without  respect 
to  the  object)  nothing.  But  although  there  may  exist  no 
contradiction  in  our  judgment,  it  may  nevertheless  connect 
conceptions  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  do  not  correspond  to 
the  object,  or  without  any  grounds  either  h  priori  or  h  pos- 
teriori for  arriving  at  such  a  judgment,  and  thus,  without 
being  self-contradictory,  a  judgment  may  nevertheless  be 
either  false  or  groundless. 

Now,  the  proposition,  "  No  subject  can  have  a  predicate 
'that  contradicts  it,"  is  called  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
and  is  an  universal  but  purely  negative  criterion  of  all  truth. 
But  it  belongs  to  logic  alone,  because  it  is  valid  of  cognitions, 
merely  as  cognitions,  and  without  respect  to  their  content, 
and  declares  that  the  contradiction  entirely  nullifies  them. 
We  can  also,  however,  make  a  positive  use  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  is,  not  merely  to  banish  falsehood  and  error  (in 
so  far  as  it  rests  upon  contradiction),  but  also  for  the  cog- 
nition of  truth.  For  if  the  judgment  is  analytical,  be  it 
affirmative  or  negative,  its  truth  must  always  be  recognizable 
by  means  of  the  principle  of  contradiction.  For  the  contrary 
of  that  which  lies  and  is  cogitated  as  conception  in  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  object  will  be  fJways  properly  negatived,  but  the 
conception  itself  must  always  be  affirmed  of  Uie  object,  inas- 
much as  the  contrary  thereof  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
object. 

We  must  therefore  hold  the  principle  of  contradiction  to  be 
the  universal  and  fully  sufficient  principle  of  all  analytical 
cognition.  But  as  a  sufficient  criterion  of  truth,  it  has  no  further 
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nlility  or  authority.  For  the  fact  tliat  no  cognition  can  be  at 
Tarianee  with  this  principle  without  nullifying  itself,  consti- 
tutes this  prini:iple  the  aine  qua  non,  hut  not  tlie  determining 
groand  of  the  tnith  of  our  cognition.  Aa  our  buBinesB  at 
present  is  properly  with  the  gyntheticul  part  of  our  knowledge 
only,  we  shall  always  be  on  our  guard  not  to  transgress  this 
inviolahle  principle  ;  hut  at  tlic  same  time  not  to  eipect  from 
it  any  direct  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  tmth  of  any 
synthetical  proposition. 

There  exists,  however,  a  formula  of  this  celebrated  principle 
— a  principle  merely  formal  and  entirely  without  content — 
which  contains  a  synthesis  that  has  been  inadvertently  and 
quite  unnecessarily  mixed  up  with  it.  It  is  this  : — "  It  is 
impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time," 
Not  to  mention  the  superfluousness  of  the  addition  of  the 
word  impossible  to  indicate  the  apodeictic  certainty,  which 
ought  to  be  self-evident  from  the  proposition  itself,  the  propo- 
sition is  affected  by  the  condition  of  time,  and  as  it  were  says  : 
"  A  thing=vi.  which  is  something^if,  cannot  at  the  same 
time  he  non-B."  But  both,  B  as  well  as  non-B,  may  quite  well 
exist  in  succession.  For  eiample,  a  man  who  is  young  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  old  ;  but  the  sami 
at  one  time  young,  and  at  another  e 
Now  the  principle  of  contradiction  a 
aition  must  not  by  any  means  limit  ii 
relations  of  time,  and  consequently  i 
ceding  is  quite  foreign  to  its  true  purpose, 
standing  arises  in  this  way.  We  first  of  all  separate  a 
predicate  of  a  thing  from  the  conception  of  the  thing,  and 
afterwards  connect  with  this  predicate  its  opposite,  and  hence 
do  not  establish  any  contradiction  with  the  subject,  but 
only  with  its  predicate,  which  has  been  conjoined  with  the 
subject  synthetically, — a  contradiction,  moreover,  which  ob- 
tains only  when  the  first  and  second  predicate  are  affirmed 
in  the  same  time.  If  I  say  :  "  A  man  who  is  ignorant  is  not 
learned,"  the  condition  "at  the  same  time"  must  be  added, 
for  he  who  is  at  one  time  ignorant,  may  at  another  he  learned, 
hut  if  I  say  ;  "  No  ignorant  man  is  a  learned  man,''  the  pro- 
position is  analytical,  because  the  characteristic  ignorance  is 
w  a  constituent  part  of  the  conception  of  the  subject;  and 
this  case  the  negative  proposition  is  evident  immediately 


1  very  well  be 

3t  young,  that  is,  old. 

B  merely  logical  propo- 

ts  application  merely  to 

I  formula  like  the  pre- 

The  mis  under- 
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'from  the  proposition  of  contradiction,  without  the  necessity  of 
adding  the  condition  ''at  the  same  time." — This  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  altered  the  formula  of  this  principle, — ^an  alteration 
which  shows  yery  clearly  the  nature  of  an  analytical  proposition. 

The  System  op  the  Pbinciples  op  the  Pure  Ukdee- 

btaitding. 

SECTION  SECOND. 

Cf  the  Supreme  Principle  of  all  Synthetical  Judgments. 

The  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  synthetical  judgments 
is  a  task  with  which  general  Logic  has  nothing  to  do  ;  indeed 
she  needs  not  eren  be  acquainted  with  its  name.  But  in  trans- 
cendental Logic  it  is  the  most  important  matter  to  be  deidt 
with, — ^indeed  the  only  one,  if  the  question  is  of  the  possibility 
of  synthetical  judgments  ci  priori,  the  conditions  and  extent  of 
their  validity.  For  when  this  question  is  fully  decided,  it  can 
reach  its  aim  with  perfect  ease,  the  determination,  to  wit,  of 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  pure  understanding. 

In  an  analytical  judgment  I  do  not  go  beyond  the  given 
conception,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  decision  respecting  it. 
If  the  judgment  is  affirmative,  I  predicate  of  the  conception 
only  that  which  was  already  cog;itated  in  it ;  if  negative,  I 
merely  exclude  from  the  conception  its  contrary.  But  in  syn- 
thetical judgments,  I  must  go  beyond  the  given  conception, 
in  order  to  cogitate,  in  relation  with  it,  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  cogitated  in  it,  a  relation  which  is 
consequently  never  one  either  of  identity  or  contradiction,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  truth  or  error  of  the  judgment  cannot 
be  discerned  merely  from  the  judgment  itselr. 

Granted  then,  that  we  must  go  out  beyond  a  given  concep- 
tion, in  order  to  compare  it  synthetically  with  another,  a  third 
thing  is  necessary,  in  which  alone  the  synthesis  of  two  con- 
ceptions can  originate.  Now  what  is  this  tertium  quid,  that 
is  to  be  the  medium  of  all  synthetical  judgments  ?  It  is  only 
a  complex,*  in  which  all  our  representations  are  contained, 
the  internal  sense  to  wit,  and  its  form  t  priori,  Time^ 

The  synthesis  of  our  representations  rests  upon  the  imagi- 
nation ;  their  synthetical  unity  (which  b  requisite  to  a  judg- 
ment), upon  the  unity  of  apperception.     In  this,  therefore,  is 

*  Inbcgriff. 
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to  be  ionght  the  poaaibility  of  synthetical  judgmeuta,  and  an 
all  three  contaia  the  sources  of  k  pr'wri  representatiuDg,  the 
poBBibUity  of  pure  Bynthetical  juilgiuents  also  ;  nay,  they  are 
necessary  upon  theae  grouuds,  if  wc  are  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  objects,  which  resta  solely  upon  the  Byntheaie  of  re- 
presentations. 

If  a  cognition  is  to  have  objective  reahty,  that  is,  to  relate 
to  an  object,  and  possess  sense  and  meaning  in  respect  to  it, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  object  be  given  in  some  way  or  ano- 
ther. Without  this,  our  conceptions  are  empty,  and  we  may 
indeed  have  thoughtbymeausof  them,  but  by  such  thinking,  we 
have  not,  in  fact,  cognized  anything,  we  have  merely  played 
withrepresentation.  To  give  an  object,  if  this  expression  be 
nhderstood  in  the  sense  of  to  present  the  object,  not  mediately 
but  immediately  in  intuition,  means  nothing  else  than  to  apply 
the  representation  of  it  to  experience,  be  tliat  experience  real 
or  only  possible.  Space  and  time  themselTes,  pure  as  these 
eonceptiona  are  from  all  that  is  empirical,  and  certain  bb  it  ia 
that  they  are  represented  fuUy  a  priori  in  the  mind,  would  he 
completely  without  objective  validity,  and  without  aenee  antl 
significance,  if  their  necessary  use  in  the  objects  of  experi- 
euee  were  not  shewn.  Nay,  the  representation  of  them  is  a 
mere  schema,  that  always  relates  to  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion, which  calls  up  the  objects  of  experience,  without  which 
they  have  no  meaning.  And  so  is  it  with  all  conceptions 
without  distinction. 

Ihepoaaibilityofexperisncew,  then,  that  which  gives  objective 
reality  to  all  oiu:  a  priori  cognitions.  Now  experience  depends 
upon  the  synthetical  unity  of  pheenomena,  that  is,  upon  a 
synthesis  according  to  conceptions  of  the  object  of  pheno- 
mena in  general,  a  synthesis  without  which  experience  never 
could  become  knowledge,  but  would  be  merely  a  rhapsody  of 
perceptions,  never  fitting  together  into  any  connected  text, 
according  to  rules  of  a  thoroughly  united  (possible)  conscious- 
neas,  and  therefore  never  subjected  tfl  the  transcendental  and 
necessary  unity  of  apperception.  Experience  has  therefore 
for  a  foundation,  fl  priori  principles  of  its  form,  that  is  to 
say,  general  rules  of  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  pheenomena, 
the  objective  reality  of  which  rules,  as  necessary  conditions — 
even  of  the  possibility  of  experience — can  always  be  shewn  in 
experience.     But  apart  from  this  relation,  it  priori  synthetical 
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propositions  are  absolutely  impossible,  because  they  have  no 
thiid  term,  that  is,  no  pure  object,  in  which  the  synthetical 
unity  can  exhibit  the  objectiye  i«ality  of  its  conceptions. 

Although,  then,  respecting  space,  or  the  forms  which  pro- 
ductive imagination  describes  therein,  we  do  cognize  much 
t  priori  in  synthetical  judgments,  and  are  really  in  no  need 
of  experience  for  this  purpose,  such  knowledge  would  never- 
theless amount  to  nothing  but  a  busy  trifling  with  a  mere 
chimera,  were  not  space  to  be  considered  as  the  condition 
of  the  phsenomena  which  constitute  the  material  of  ex- 
ternal experience.  Hence  those  pure  synthetical  judgments 
do  rdate,  though  but  mediately,  to  possible  experience,  or 
rather  to  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  upon  that  alone 
is  founded  the  objective  validity  of  their  synthesis. 

While  then,  on  the  one  hand,  experience,  as  empirical  syn- 
iheris,  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  cognition  which  gives 
reality  to  all  other  synthesis  ;*  on  the  other  hand,  this  latter 
synthesis,  as  cognition  h  priori,  possesses  truth,  that  is,  ac- 
cordance with  its  object,  only  in  so  far  as  it  contains  nothing 
more  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  synthetical  unity  of  ex- 
perience. 

Accordingly,  the  supreme  principle  of  all  synthetical  judg- 
ments is  :  Every  object  Lb  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  intuition  in  a 
possible  experience. 

A  priori  synthetical  judgments  are  possible,  when  we  ap- 
ply the  formal  conditions  of  the  d  priori  intuition,  the  synthe- 
sis of  the  imagination,  and  the  necessary  unity  of  that  syn- 
thesis in  a  transcendental  apperception,  to  a  possible  cognition 
of  experience,  and  say  :  The  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
perience  in  general,  are  at  the  same  time  conditions  of  the  pos- 
sibility  of  the  objects  of  experience,  and  have,  for  that  reason, 
objective  validity  in  an  d  priori  synthetical  judgment. 

*  Mental  synthesis. — TV. 
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SECTION  TH[RD. 

Systematic  Representation  of  all  Synthetical  Principles  thereof 

That  principles  exist  at  all  is  to  be  ascribed  aolely  to  the  pure 
underatanding,  which  ia  not  only  the  faculty  of  rules  in  regard 
to  that  which  happens,  but  is  even  the  source  of  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  every  tiling  that  caji  be  presented  to  ua  as  an 
object  is  ueccasarily  subject  to  rules,  because  without  such 
rules  we  never  could  attain  to  cognition  of  an  objeet.  Even 
the  laws  of  nature,  if  they  are  contemplated  as  principles  of 
the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  possess  also  a  charac- 
teristic of  necessity,  and  we  may  therefore  at  least  expect  them 
to  be  determined  upon  grounds  which  are  valid  h  priori  and 
antecedent  to  all  experience.  But  all  laws  of  nature,  without 
distinction,  are  subject  to  higher  principles  of  the  under- 
atanding, inasmuch  as  the  former"  are  merely  applications  of 
the  latter  to  particular  cases  of  experience.  These  higher 
prijjciples  alone  therefore  give  the  conception,  which  contains 
the  necessary  condition,  and,  as  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a 
rule ;  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  case  which 
comes  under  the  rule. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  mistaking  merely  empirical  prin- 
ciples for  priuciplea  of  the  pure  understanding,  or  conversely ; 
for  the  character  of  necessity,  according  to  conceptions  which 
distinguishes  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  this  in  every  em- 
pirical proposition,  how  extensively  valid  soever  it  may  be,  is  a 
perfect  safeguard  against  coufoundiug  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, pure  principles  d.  priori,  which  nevertheless  I  should  not 
ascribe  to  the  pure  understanding — for  this  reason,  that  they 
are  not  derived  from  pure  conceptions,  but  {although  by  the 
mediation  of  the  understanding)  from  pure  intuitions.  But 
understanding  is  the  faculty  of  conceptions.  Such  principles 
mathematical  science  possesses,  but  their  application  to  ex- 
perience, consequently  their  objective  validity,  nay  the  possi- 
bility of  such  fi  priori  synthetical  cognitions  (the  deduction 
thereof)  rests  entirely  upon  the  pure  understanding. 

On  this  account,  1  shall  uot  reckon  among  my  principles 
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tliose  of  mathematics;  though  I  shall  include  those  upon 
the  possibility  and  objective  validity  i  priori,  of  principles  of 
the  mathematical  science,  which,  consequently,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  principle  of  these,  and  which  proceed  from  con- 
ceptions  to  intuition,  and  not  from  intuition  to  conceptions. 

In  the  application  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
iBtanding  to  possible  experience,  the  employment  of  their  syn- 
thesis is  either  mathematical  or  dynamical,  for  it  is  directed 
partly  on  the  intuition  sione,  partly  on  the  existence  of  a  phseno- 
menon.  But  the  t  priori  conditions  of  intuition  are  in  relation 
to  a  possible  experience  absolutely  necessary,  those  of  the  ex- 
istence of  objects  of  a  possible  empirical  intuition  are  in  them- 
selves contingent.  Hence  the  principles  of  the  mathematical 
use  of  the  categories  will  possess  a  character  of  absolute 
necessity,  that  is,  will  be  apodeictic  ;  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  dynamical  use,  the  character  of  an  ^  priori  necessity 
indeed,  but  only  under  the  condition  of  empirical  thought  in 
an  experience,  therefore  only  mediately  and  indirectly.  Con- 
sequently they  will  not  possess  that  immediate  evidence  which  is 
Seculiar  to  the  former,  although  their  application  to  experience 
oes  not,  for  that  reason,  lose  its  truth  and  certitude.  But  of 
this  point  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  system  of  principles. 

The  table  of  the  categories  is  naturally  our  guide  to  the 
table  of  principles,  because  these  are  nothing  else  than  rules 
for  the  objective  employment  of  the  former.  Accordingly, 
all  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are — 


2. 

ETTICrPATIO; 

of 
Perception. 

1. 
Atttoms  of 
Intuition. 

NS 

4. 

PoSTTTTiATES   of 

Empirical  Thougl 
in  general. 

3. 

Analogies 

of 
Experience. 

Lt 

These  appellations  I  have  chosen  advisedly,  in  order  that 
we  might  not  lose  sight  of  the  distinctions  in  respect  of  the 
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evidence  and  the  employment  of  tlieae  principlea.  It  wiH, 
however,  soon  appear  that — a  fact  which  coucems  both  the 
evidence  of  these  principles,  and  the  d  priori  determination  of 
phfenwnena — according  to  the  categories  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  (if  we  attend  merely  to  the  form  of  these),  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  categories  are  distinguiahable  from  those  of  the 
two  others,  inasoiuch  as  the  former  are  poasessed  of  an  intui- 
tive, but  the  latter  of  a  merely  discursive,  though  in  both 
instances  a  complete  certitude.  1  shall  therefore  call  the 
former  mathematical,*  and  the  latter  dynamical  principles. f 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  by  these  tenna  I  mean, 
just  as  little  in  the  one  case  the  principlea  of  mathematics, 
e,i  those  of  general  (physical)  dynamics,  in  the  other,  I  have 
liere  in  view  merely  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding, 
in  their  apphcation  to  the  internal  seuse,  (without  distinction 
of  the  representations  given  therein),  by  means  of  which  the 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  dynamics  become  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  named  these  principles  rather  with  reference 
to  their  application,  th'an  their  content ;  and  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
table. 

I. 


r   IlUTiriTION. 

"All  Iniuiliotu  are  Extensile 


Axioms  < 
The  principle  of  these  i 
Quanh'fie*." 

*  MathemalicaUg,  in  the  Kantian  senBB. — TV, 

t  All  caraUnaiiim  (eoty'imefio)  ii  eilher  eomjmaitian  (eangioalio)  ot 
camection  (nanu).  The  former  ia  the  synthesis  of  a  niBDifold,  the  puts 
of  which  do  not  necesBUily  belong  (o  each  other.  For  example,  the  two 
triangles  into  nhich  a  gquare  is  divided  hy  B  diagonal,  do  not  ceceMUJIv 
belong  to  each  other,  and  of  this  kind  is  theajnthesia  of  the  Aomo^enfou) 
in  every  thing  that  can  be  maihemalioaUy  considered.  This  Byntheeii 
can  be  divided  into  those  of  e^jrrejraf  ion  and  coaUiion,  the  foncei  ot  which 
is  applied  to  extaanie,  the  latter  to  mienaite  quantities.  The  second  sort 
of  combioatinn  (iifxva)  is  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  in  so  fii  as  its  parts 
da  belong  necessarily  to  each  other ;  for  example,  the  accident  to  a  enb- 
atance,  or  the  efF^ct  to  the  cause.  Consequently  it  is  a  synthesis  of  that 
which,  though  iflerogetteotu,  ia  represented  as  connected,  a  priori.  This 
combination — not  an  arbitrary  one — I  entitle  dynamical,  because  it  con- 
cerns the  connection  of  the  existence  of  the  manifold.  This,  ^ain,  may 
be  divided  into  the  physieal  synthesis  of  the  phmnomena  amonic  each 
other,  and  the  nif<flpAyri™(  synthesis, 
a  priori  in  the  faculty  of  cognition. 


phaeoomen*-.  ,    _ 
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Pboop. 

All  phsenomena  contain,  as  regards  their  form,  an  intuition  in 
vpace  and  time,  which  lies  h priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  with- 
out exception.  Phsenomena,  therefore,  cannot  be  apprehended, 
that  is,  received  into  empirical  consciousness  otherwise  than 
through  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  through  which  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  determinate  space  or  time  are  generated ;  that 
is  to  say,  through  the  composition  of  the  homogeneous,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  synthetical  unity  of  wis  manifold 
(homogeneous).  Now  the  consciousness  of  a  homogeneous 
manifold  in  intuition,  in  so  far  as  thereby  the  representation 
of  an  object  is  rendered  possible,  is  the  conception  of  a  quan- 
tity (qKanti),  Consequently,  even  the  perception  of  an  object 
as  phsenomenon  is  possible  only  through  the  same  synthetical 
unity  of  the  manifold  of  the  given  sensuous  intuition,  through 
which  the  unity  of  the  composition  of  the  homogeneous  mani- 
fold in  the  conception  of  a  quantity  is  cogitated ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  phsenomena  are  quantities,  and  extensive  quantities, 
because  as  intuitions  in  space  or  time,  they  must  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  same  synthesis,  through  which  space 
and  time  themselves  are  determined. 

An  extensive  quantity  I  call  that  wherein  the  representa- 
tion of  the  parts  renders  possible  (and  therefore  necessarily 
antecedes)  the  representation  of  the  whole.  I  cannot  repre- 
sent to  myself  any  line,  however  small,  without  drawing  it  in 
thought,  Uiat  is,  without  generating  from  a  point  all  its  parts 
one  after  another,  and  in  this  way  alone  producing  this  intui- 
tion. Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  every,  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  time.  I  cogitate  therein  only  the  succes- 
sive progress  from  one  moment  to  another,  and  hence,  by 
means  of  the  different  portions  of  time  and  the  addition  of 
them,  a  determinate  quantity  of  time  is  produced.  As  the 
pure  intuition  in  all  phaenomena  is  either  time  or  space,  so  is 
every  phaenomenon  in  its  character  of  intuition  an  extensive 
quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  cognized  in  our  appre- 
hension by  successive  synthesis  (from  part  to  part).  All 
pheenomena  are,  accordingly,  to  be  considered  as  aggregates, 
that  is,  as  a  collection  of  previously  ^ven  parts ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  every  sort  of  quantities,  but  only  with  those 
which  are  represented  and  apprehended  by  us  as  extensive. 
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On  this  Bacceesive  sjmthesiB  of  the  productive  Imagination, 
in  the  generation  of  figures,  ia  founded  the  nmtiiematica  of 
eztenaion,  or  geometry,  with  its  axioniB,  which  express  the 
conditions  of  sensuous  intuition  a  priori,  under  which  alone 
the  Bchema  of  a  pure  conception  of  estemal  intuition  can 
eiiat ;  for  example,  "  between  two  points  only  one  straight 
line  is  poasihle,"  "  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space," 
&c.  These  are  the  axioms  which  properly  relate  only  to 
quantities  {(juanta)  as  such. 

But,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  a  thing  (qitantitas),  that  is 
to  say,  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  large  is  tills  or  that 
object  ?  although,  in  respect  to  this  question,  we  have  vari- 
ous propositions  synthetical  and  immediately  certain  (inde- 
monitrabiiia) ;  we  have,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  no 
axioms.  For  example,  the  propositions,  "  If  equals  be  added 
to  equals,  the  wholes  are  equal ;"  "  If  equals  be  taken  from 
equals,  the  remainders  are  equal ;"  are  analytical,  because  1 
am  immediately  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  one  quantity  with  the  production  of  the  other ; 
whereas  axioms  must  be  d  priori  synthetical  propositions. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  self-evident  propositions  as  to  the 
rehtfion  of  numbers,  are  certainly  synthetical,  but  not  uni- 
versal, hke  those  of  geometry,  and  for  this  reason  cannot 
he  called  axioms,  hut  numerical  forraulte.  That  7  +  5^12, 
is  not  an  analytical  proposition.  For  neither  in  the  represen- 
tation of  seven,  nor  of  five,  nor  of  the  composition  of  the  two 
numbers,  do  I  cogitate  the  number  twelve.  (Whether  I  cogitate 
the  number  in  the  addition  of  both,  is  not  at  present  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  in  the  case  of  an  analytical  proposition,  the  only 
point  is,  whether  I  really  cogitate  the  predicate  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject.)  But  although  the  proposition  is 
synthetical,  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  singular  proposition.  In 
BO  far  as  regard  is  here  had  merely  to  the  synthesis  of  the 
homogeneous  (the  units),  it  cannot  take  place  except  in  one 
manner,  although  our  use  of  these  numbers  is  afterwards  ge- 
neral. If  I  say,  "A  triangle  can  be  constructed  with  three 
lines,  any  two  of  wliich  taken  together  are  greater  than  the 
third,"  I  exercise  merely  the  pure  function  of  the  productive 
imagination,  which  may  draw  the  lines  longer  or  shorter,  and 
construct  the  angles  at  its  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
number  seven  is  possible  only  in  one  manner,  and  so  ia  Uke- 
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wise  the  number  twelve,  which  results  from  the  synthesis  of 
seven  and  five.  Such  propositions,  then,  cannot  be  termed 
axioms  (for  in  that  case  we  should  have  an  infinity  of  these), 
but  numerical  formulae. 

This  transcendental  principle  of  the  mathematics  of  phe- 
nomena greatly  enlarges  our  d  priori  cognition.  For  it  is  by 
this  principle  alone  that  pure  mathematics  is  rendered  appli- 
cable in  all  its  precision  to  objects  of  experience,  and  without 
it  the  validity  of  this  application  would  not  be  so  self-evident ; 
on  the  contrary,  contradictions  and  confusions  have  often  arisen 
on  this  very  point.  Phsenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves. 
Empirical  intuition  is  possible  only  through  pure  intuition 
(of  space  and  time)  ;  consequently,  what  geometry  affirms  of 
the  latter,  is  indisputably  valid  of  the  former.  All  evasions, 
such  as  the  statement  that  objects  of  sense  do  not  conform  to 
the  rules  of  construction  in  space  (for  example,  to  the  rule  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  lines  or  angles),  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
For,  if  these  objections  hold  good,  we  deny  to  space,  and  with 
it  to  all  mathematics,  objective  validity,  and  no  longer  know 
wherefore,*  and  how  far,  mathematics  can  be  applied  to  phse- 
nomena.  The  synthesis  of  spaces  and  times  as  the  essential 
form  of  all  intuition,  is  that  which  renders  possible  the  appre- 
hension of  a  phsenomenon,  and  therefore  every  external,  expe- 
rience, consequently  all  cognition  of  the  objects  of  experience ; 
and  whatever  mathematics  in  its  pure  use  proves  of  the  former, 
must  necessarily  hold  good  of  the  latter.  All  objections  are 
but  the  chicaneries  of  an  ill-instructed  reason,  which  errone- 
ously thinks  to  liberate  the  objects  of  sense  from  the  formal 
conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  represents  these,  although 
mere  phsenomena,  as  things  in  themselves,  presented  as  such 
to  our  understandings.  But  in  this  case,  no  h  priori  syn- 
thetical cognition  of  them  could  be  possible,  consequently  not 
through  pure  conceptions  of  space,  and  the  science  which 
determines  these  conceptions,  that  is  to  say,  geometry,  would 
itself  be  impossible. 

II. 

AlfTICIPATIONS   OP  PeEOEPTION. 

The  principle  of  these  is,  "  In  all  phcmomena  the  Real^  that 
which  is  an  object  of  sensation,  has  Intensive  Quantity,  that  is,  has 
a  Degree." 
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Pkoof. 

Perception  is  empirical  conBciousnesa,  that  ia  to  say,  a  con- 
Beiousues»,wliiclicont«iDa  an  element  of  Beneation,  Fhfenomena 
as  objects  of  perception  are  not  pure,  that  is,  merely  formal  in- 
tuitionB,  like  apace  and  time,  for  they  cannot  be  perceived  in 
themselves.*  Tliey  contain,  then,  over  and  above  the  intui- 
tion, the  materials  for  aa  object  (through  which  is  represented 
something  existing  in  space  or  time),  tliat  ia  to  aay,  they  con- 
tain the  real  of  aenaation,  as  a  repreaentation  merely  subjec- 
tive, which  gives  us  merely  the  consciouaueas  that  the  subject 
ia  affected,  and  which  we  refer  to  some  external  object.  Now, 
a  gradual  transition  from  empirical  consciouanesB  to  pure  con- 
BciouaneBB  is  possible,  iuasmnch  as  the  real  in  thia  conaciouB- 
nesa  entirely  evaniahea,  and  there  remains  a  merely  formal 
consciouanesB  (a  priori)  of  the  manifold  in  time  and  space ; 
consequently  there  is  poaaible  a  ayntheaia  also  of  the  production 
of  the  quantity  of  a  aensation  from  ita  commencement,  that  ia, 
from  the  pure  intuition  =  0  onwards,  up  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  sensation.  Now  as  sensation  in  itself  is  not  an  objective 
representation,  and  in  it  is  to  be  found  neither  the  intuition  of 
space  nor  of  time,  it  cannot  poaaeas  any  extensire  quantity,  and 
yet  there  does  belong  to  it  a  quantity  (and  that  by  means  of  its 
apprehenaion,  in  which  empirical  conaciouaneas  can  within  a 
certain  time  rise  from  nothmg  =  0  up  to  ita  given  amount), 
aeqoeijtly  an  intensive  quantili/.  And  thus  we  must  ascribe 
inaive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of  influence  on  sense  to 
all  objects  of  perception,  in  so  far  as  this  perception  containa 


All  cognition,  by  means  of  wliicli  1  am  enabled  to  cognize 
and  determine  i)  priori  what  belongs  to  empirical  cognition, 
may  be  called  an  Anticipation  ;  and  without  doubt  this  ia  the 
sense  in  which  Epicurus  employed  hia  expreasion  -xpoXji-^if. 
But  as  there  is  in  phEenumena  something  wliich  is  never  cog- 
nized &  priori,  which  on  this  account  constitutes  the  proper 
difference  between  pure  and  empirical  cognition,  that  ia  to 
say,  seneation  (as  the  matter  of  perception),  it  follows,  that 
aenaation  ia  juat  that  element  in  cognition  which  cannot  be  at 

*  The^  csn  be  perceived  only  as  phenomena,  and  Bome  part  of  tliem 
mutt  always  belong  lo  the  non-ego  ;  whereas  pure  inlDilinns  are  enlirel]' 
tbe  pioducCa  of  tbe  inind  itself,  and  as  such  arc  cognized  in  themtettea. —  TV. 
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all  anticipated.  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  might  yery  veil  tenn 
the  pore  determinations  in  space  and  time,  as  well  in  regard 
to  figure  as  to  Quantity,  anticipations  of  phenomena,  hecause 
they  represent  h  priori  that  wluch  may  always  be  given  ^  pos- 
teriori in  experience.  But  suppose  that  in  every  sensation,  as 
sensation  in  general,  without  any  particukr  sensation  being 
thou^t  of,  there  existed  something  which  could  be  cognized 
h priori,  this  would  deserve  to  be  called  anticipation  in  a  special 
sense-Hipecial,  because  it  may  seem  surprising  to  forestall 
experience,  in  that  which  concerns  the  matter  of  experience, 
and  which  we  can  only  derive  from  itself.  Yet  such  really  is 
the  ease  here. 

Apprehension,*  by  means  of  sensation  alone,  fills  only  one 
moment,  that  is,  if  I  do  not  take  into  consideration  a  succes- 
sion of  many  sensations.  As  that  in  the  phenomenon,  the 
apprehension  of  which  is  not  a  successive  synthesis  advancing 
from  parts  to  an  entire  representation,  sensation  has  therefore 
no  extensive  quantity ;  the  want  of  sensation  in  a  moment  of 
time  would  represent  it  as  empty,  consequently  =  0.  That 
which  in  the  empirical  intuition  corresponds  to  sensation  is  rea- 
hty  (realitas  pfujenomenon)  ;  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
absence  of  it,  negation  =  0.  Now  every  sensation  is  capable 
of  a  diminution,  so  that  it  can  decrease,  and  thus  gradually 
disappear.  Therefore,  between  reality  in  a  phsenomenon  and 
negation,  there  exists  a  continuous  concatenation  of  many  pos- 
sible intermediate  sensations,  the  difference  of  which  &om 
each  other  is  always  smaller  than  that  between  the  given  sen- 
sation and  zero,  or  complete  negation.  That  is  to  say,  the 
real  in  a  phsenomenon  has  always  a  quantity,  which  however  is 
not  discoverable  in  Apprehension,  inasmuch  as  Apprehension 
takes  place  by  means  of  mere  sensation  in  one  instant,  and 
not  by  the  successive  synthesis  of  many  sensations,  and  there- 
fore does  not  progress  from  parts  to  the  whole.  Consequently, 
it  has  a  quantity,  but  not  an  extensive  quantity. 

Now  that  quantity  which  is  apprehended  only  as  unity,  and 
in  which  plurality  can  be  represented  only  by  approximation 
to  negation  =  0,  I  term  intensive  quantity.  Consequently,  rea- 
lity in  a  phaenomenon  has  intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree. 

*  Apprehension  is  the  Kantian  word  for  perception,  in  the  largest  sense 
in  which  we  employ  that  term.  It  is  the  genus  which  includes  under  it 
as  species,  perception  proper  and  sensation  proper. — TV. 
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If  we  consider  thia  reality  as  cause  (be  it  of  sensation  or  ol 
another  reality  in  the  phaenomenon,  for  example,  a.  change] ; 
we  call  the  degree  of  reality  in  ita  charncter  of  cause  a  momen- 
tum, for  example,  the  momentum  of  weight ;  and  for  this 
I,  that  the  degree  only  indicates  that  quantity  the  appre- 
iD  of  which  is  not  successive,  hut  instantaueoua.  Thia, 
however,  I  touch  upon  only  in  passing,  for  with  Causality  I 
liave  at  present  nothing  to  do. 

Accordingly,  every  Bensadon,  consequently  every  reality  iu 
phsenomeua,  however  small  it  may  he,  has  a  degree,  that  is,  an 
intensive  quantity,  which  may  always  be  lessened,  and  between 
reality  ana  negation  there  exists  a  continuous  connection  of 
possible  realities,  and  possible  smaller  perceptions.  Every 
colour — for  example,  red — has  a  degree,  which,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  is  never  the  smallest,  and  so  is  it  always  with  heat,  the 
momentum  of  weight,  &c. 

This  property  of  quantities,  according  to  which  no  part  of 
them  is  the  amallest  possible  (no  part  simple*),  is  called  their 
continuity.  Space  and  time  are  qvanla  contimia,  because  no 
part  of  them  can  be  given,  without  enclosing  it  within  bound- 
aries (points  and  moments),  consequently,  this  given  part  is 
itself  a  space  or  a  time.  Space,  therefore,  consists  only  of 
spacea,  and  time  of  times.  Points  and  moments  are  only 
boundaries,  that  is,  the  mere  places  or  positions  of  their  limi- 
tation. But  places  always  presuppose  intuitions  which  are 
to  limit  or  determine  them ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  either 
space  or  time  composed  of  constituent  parts  which  are  given 
before  space  or  time.  Such  quantities  may  also  be  called 
flowiag,  because  the  synthesis  (of  the  productive  imagination) 
in  the  production  of  these  Quantities  ia  a  progression  in  time, 
the  continuity  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  indicate  by  the 
expression  flowing. 

All  phsenomena,  then,  are  continuous  quantities,  in  respect 
both  to  intuition  and  mere  perception  (sensation,  and  with 
it  reality),  In  the  former  case  they  are  extensive  quanti- 
ties  ;  in  the  latter,  intensive.  When  the  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  of  a  pheenomeuon  is  interrupted,  there  results  merely 
an  aggregate  of  several  phicnomena,  and  not  properly  a  phte- 
numenon  as  a  quantity,  which  is  not  produced  by  the  mere 
continuation  of  the  productive  synthesia  of  a  certain  kind,  but 
•  Simplei.— TV.  " 
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by  the  repetition  of  a  syntheaiB  always  ceasing.  For  example, 
if  I  call  thirteen  dollars  a  sum  or  quantity  of  money,  I  employ 
the  term  quite  correctly,  inasmuch  as  I  understand  by  thirteen 
dollars  the  yalue  of  a  mark  in  standard  silver,  which  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  continuous  quantity,  in  which  no  part  is  the  smallest, 
but  every  part  might  constitute  a  piece  of  money,  which  would 
contain  material  for  still  smaller  pieces.  If,  however,  by  the 
words  Uiirteen  dollars  I  understand  so  many  coins  (be  their 
value  in  silver  what  it  may),  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to 
use  the  expression  a  quantity  of  dollars ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
must  call  them  aggregate,  that  is,  a  number  of  coins.  And  as 
in  every  number  we  must  have  unity  as  the  foundation,  so  a 
phsenomenon  taken  as  unity  is  a  quantity,  and  as  such  idways 
a  continuous  quantity  (quantum  continuum). 

Now,  seeing  all  phsenomena,  whether  considered  as  extensive 
or  intensive,  are  continuous  quantities,  the  proposition,  "All 
change  (transition  of  a  thing  from  one  state  into  another)  is  con- 
tinuous," might  be  proved  here  easily,  and  with  mathematical 
evidence,  were  it  not  that  the  causality  of  a  change  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  and  presup- 
poses empirical  principles.  For  of  the  possibility  of  a  cause 
which  changes  the  condition  of  things,  that  is,  which  de- 
termines them  to  the  contrary  of  a  certain  given  state,  the  under- 
standing gives  us  h  priori  no  knowledge ;  not  merely  because  it 
has  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of  it  (for  such  insight  is  ab- 
sent in  several  ci  priori  cognitions),  but  because  the  notion  of 
change  concerns  only  certain  determinations  of  phaenomena, 
which  experience  alone  can  acquaint  us  with,  while  their 
cause  lies  in  the  unchangeable.  .  But  seeing  that  we  have 
nothing  which  we  could  here  employ  but  the  pure  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  all  possible  experience,  among  which 
of  course  nothing  empirical  can  be  admitted,  we  dare  not, 
without  injuring  the  unity  of  our  system,  anticipate  general 
physical  science,  which  is  built  upon  certain  fundamental 
experiences. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  in  no  want  of  proofs  of  the  great  in- 
fluence which  the  principle  above  developed  exercises  in  the 
anticipation  of  perceptions,  and  even  in  supplying  the  want 
of  them,  so  far  as  to  shield  us  against  the  false  conclusions 
which  otherwise  we  might  rashly  draw. 

If  all  reality  in  perception  has  a  degree^  between  which  and 
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negation  there  is  an  endless  sequence  of  ever  smaller  degrees, 
and  if  nevertheless  every  sense  must  have  a  determinate  degree 
of  receptivity  for  sensations ;  no  perception,  and  consequently 
no  experience  is  possible,  which  can  prove,  either  immediately 
or  mediately,  an  entire  absence  of  all  reality  in  a  phsenomenon  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  draw  from  experience 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  empty  space  or  of  empty  time. 
For  in  the  first  place,  an  entire  absence  of  reality  in  a  sensuous 
intuition  cannot  of  course  be  an  object  of  perception ;  secondly, 
such  absence  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  contemplation  of 
any  single  phsenomenon,  and  the  difference  of  the  degrees  in 
its  reality ;   nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  admitted  in  explanation 
of  any  phsenomenon.     For  if  even  the  complete  intuition  of  a 
determinate  space  or  time  is  thoroughly  real,  that  is,  if  no  part 
thereof  is  empty,  yet  because  every  reality  has  its  degree, 
which,  with  the  extensive  quantity  of  the  phsenomenon  un- 
changed, can  diminish  through  endless  gradations  down  to 
nothing  (the  void),  there  must  be  infinitely  graduated  degrees, 
with  which  space  or  time  is  filled,  and  the  intensive  quantity  in 
difierent  phsenomena  maybe  smaller  or  greater,  although  the  ex- 
tensive quantity  of  the  intuition  remains  equal  and  unaltered. 
We  shall  give  an  example  of  this.     Almost  all  natural  philo- 
sophers, remarking  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  *  of  different  kinds  in  bodies  with  the  same  volume 
(partly  on  account  of  the  momentum  of  gravity  or  weight, 
partly  on  account  of  the  momentum  of  resistance  to  oQier 
bodies  in  motion),  conclude  unanimously,  that  this  volume 
(extensive  quantity  of  the  phsenomenon)  must  be  void  in  all 
bodies,  although  in  different  proportion.     But  who  would  sus- 
pect that  these  for  the  most  part  mathematical  and  mechanical 
inquirers  into  nature  should  ground  this  conclusion  solely 
on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis — a  sort  of  hypothesis  which  they 
profess  to  disparage  and  avoid  ?   Yet  this  they  do,  in  assuming 
that  the  real  in  space  (I  must  not  here  call  it  impenetrability  or 
weight,  because  these  are  empirical  conceptions)  is  always  iden- 
tical, and  can  only  be  distinguished  according  to  its  extensive 
quantity,  that  is,  multiplicity.     Now  to  this  presupposition,  for 
which  they  can  have  no  ground  in  experience,  and  which  consc" 
quently  is  merely  metaphysical,  I  oppose  a  transcendental  de- 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  Kant  means  by  matter,  that  which  in 
the  ohject  corresponds  to  sensation  in  the  suhject — the  real  in  a  pha^no- 
menon. — 2V. 
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rooDBtration,  which  it  is  traewill  not  explain  the  difference  in 
the  filling  np  of  spaces,  bat  which  nevertheless  completely  does 
away  widi  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  aboye-mentioned  pre- 
supposition that  we  cannot  explain  the  said  difference  otherwise 
than  by  the  hypothesis  of  empty  spaces.  This  demonstration, 
moreover,  has  the  merit  of  setting  the  understanding  at  liberty  to 
conceive  this  distinction  in  a  different  manner,  if  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  requires  any  such  hypothesis.  For  we  perceive  that 
although  two  equal  spaces  may  be  completely  filled  by  matters 
altogether  different,  so  that  in  neither  of  them  is  there  left  a 
single  point  wherein  matter  is  not  present,  nevertheless,  every 
rei£ty  has  its  degree  (of  resistance  or  of  weight),  which,  without 
diminution  of  the  extensive  quantity,  can  become  -less  and  less 
ad  infinitum^  before  it  passes  into  nothingness  and  disappears. 
Thus  an  expansion  which  fills  a  space — for  example,  caloric,  or 
any  other  reality  in  the  pheenomenal  world — can  decrease  in 
its  degrees  to  infinity,  yet  without  leaving  the  smallest  part  of 
the  space  empty  ;  on  the  contrary,  filling  it  with  those  lesser 
degrees,  as  completely  as  another  phsenomenon  could  witli 
greater.  My  intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  maintain  tliat 
this  is  really  the  case  with  the  difference  of  matters,  in  regard 
to  their  specific  gravity  ;  I  wish  only  to  prove,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  pure  understanding,  that  the  nature  of  our  per- 
ceptions makes  such  a  mode  of  explanation  possible,  and  that 
it  is  erroneous  to  regard  the  real  in  a  phsenomenon  as  equal 
quoad  its  degree,  and  different  only  quoad  its  aggregation  and 
extensive  quantity,  and  this,  too,  on  the  pretended  authority 
of  an  ^  'priori  principle  of  the  understanding. 

Nevertheless,  this  principle  of  the  anticipation  of  perception 
must  somewhat  startle  an  enquirer  whom  initiation  into  tran- 
scendental philosophy  has  rendered  cautious.  We  may  natu- 
rally entertain  some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  understanding 
can  enounce  any  such  synthetical  proposition  as  that  respecting 
the  degree  of  all  reality  in  phaenomena,  and  consequently  the 
possibility  of  the  internal  difference  of  sensation  itself — ab- 
straction being  made  of  its  empirical  quality.  Thus  it  is  a 
question  not  unworthy  of  solution :  How  the  understanding 
can  pronounce  synthetically  and  h  priori  respecting  phseno- 
mena,  and  thus  anticipate  these,  even  in  that  which  is  pecu- 
liarly and  merely  empirical,  that,  namely,  which  concerns  sen- 
sation itself? 


I 
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The  quslity  of  Benaatioii  is  in  all  cases  merely  empirical, 
andcajmot  be  rcpreseuted  &  priori  (for  example,  colours,  taste, 
&c).  But  the  real — that  which  corresponds  to  sensation — 
in  opposition  to  negation=0,  only  represents  aomething  the 
conception  of  which  in  itself  contains  a  being  (ein  seyu), 
and  signifies  nothing  but  the  synthesis  in  an  empirical  con- 
sciousneas.  That  is  to  say,  dte  empirical  conaciousneBs  in 
the  internal  sense  can  be  raised  from  0  to  every  higher 
degree,  so  that  the  very  same  estensive  quantity  of  intuition, 
an  illiimiuated  surface,  for  example,  excites  as  great  a  sen- 
sation aa  an  aggregate  of  many  other  surfaces  less  illumi- 
nated. We  can  therefore  make  complete  abstraction  of  the 
extensive  quantity  of  a  phccnaraenon,  and  represent  to  our- 
selves in  the  mere  sensation  in  a  certain  momentum,*  a  syn- 
thesis of  homogeneous  ascension  from  0  up  to  the  given 
empirical  consciousness.  All  sensations  therefore  as  such  are 
given  only  A  posteriori,  but  this  property  thereof,  namely, 
that  they  have  a  degree,  can  be  known  &  priori.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  respect  to  quantities  in  general,  we  can 
cognize  &  priori  only  a  single  quality,  namely,  continuity ;  but 
in  respect  to  all  quality  (^e  real  in  pheenomena),  we  cannot 
cognize  d  priori  aoy  thing  more  than  the  intensive  quantity 
thereof,  namely,  that  they  have  a  degree.  All  else  is  left  to 
experience. 

111. 

ANilOaiES   or  ESPEBIENOE. 
The    principle   of    these   is  :  Experience  is  possible    only 
through  the  represenlalioa  of  a  necessan/  connection  of  per- 
cepiioiu. 

Paoor. 

Eiperience  is  an  empirical  cognition ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
cognition  which  determines  an  object  by  means  of  perceptions. 
It  is  therefore  a  synthesis  of  perceptions,  a  eyntheaia  which  is 
not  itself  contained  in  perception,  but  which  contains  the 
eynthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  perception  in  a  consci- 

•  The  particular  deEree  of  "  reality,"  that  ia,  the  particular  powre  or 
intensive  quantity  in  the  cause  of  a  sensation,  for  example,  rednew, 
vieigtit,  &c.,  is  called  in  the  Kantian  terminolDg;,  ila  raorafnt.  The  terra 
immeaturnvrbich  we  empio;,  must  not  he  confounded  nith  the  word  com' 
monly  employed  in  natuiill  science. — Ti: 
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oasness ;  and  this  unity  constitates  the  essential  of  our  cog- 
nition of  objects  of  the  senses,  that  is,  of  experience  (not 
merely  of  intuition  or  sensation).  Now  in  experience  our 
perceptions  come  together  contingently,  so  that  no  character 
of  necessity  in  their  connexion  appears,  or  can  appear  from 
the  perceptions  themselves,  because  apprehension  is  only  a 
placing  together  of  the  manifold  of  empirical  intuition,  and 
no  representation  of  a  necessity  in  the  connected  existence  of 
the  phsenomena  which  apprehension  brings  together,  is  to  be 
discovered  therein.  But  as  experience  is  a  cognition  of 
objects  by  means  of  perceptions,  it  follows  that  the  relation  of 
the  existence  of  the  manifold  must  be  represented  in  expe- 
rience not  as  it  is  put  together  in  time,  but  as  it  is  objectively 
in  time.  And  as  time  itself  cannot  be  perceived,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  objects  in  time  can  only  take  place 
by  means  of  their  connexion  in  time  in  genera],  consequently 
only  by  means  of  h  priori  connecting  conceptions.  Now  as 
these  conceptions  always  possess  the  character  of  necessity, 
experience  is  possible  only  by  means  of  a  representation  of 
the  necessary  connexion  of  perception. 

The  three  modi  of  time  are  permanence^  succession,  and  co- 
existence. Accordingly,  there  are  three  rules  of  all  relations 
of  time  in  phsenomena,  according  to  which  the  existence  of 
every  phsenomenon  is  determined  in  respect  of  the  unity  of 
all  time,  and  these  antecede  all  experience,  and  render  it 
possible. 

The  general  principle  of  all  three  analogies  rests  on  the 
necessary  unity  of  apperception  in  relation  to  all  possible 
empiricsd  consciousness  (perception)  at  every  time,  conse- 
quently, as  this  unity  lies  ci  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all 
mental  operations,  the  principle  rests  on  the  synthetical  unity 
of  all  phienomena  according  to  their  relation  in  time.  For  the 
original  apperception  relates  to  our  internal  sense  (the  com- 
plex of  all  representations),  and  indeed  relates  ct  priori  to  its 
form,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  manifold  empirical 
consciousness  in  time.  Now  this  manifold  must  be  combined 
in  original  apperception  according  to  relations  of  time, — a 
necessity  imposed  by  the  ct  priori  transcendental  unity  of  ap- 
perception, to  which  is  subjected  all  that  can  belong  to  my 
(i.  e,  my  own)  cognition,  and  therefore  all  that  can  become 
an  object  for  me.     This  synthetical  and  h  priori  determined 
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possess  (it  priori,  bat  in  the  mode  of  evidence  thereof,  conse- 
quently also  in  the  manner  of  demonstration. 

But  what  has  been  observed  of  all  synthetical  propositions, 
and  must  be  particularly  remarked  in  this  place,  is  this, 
that  these  analogies  possess^  significance  and  validity,  not  as 
principles  of  the  transcendental,  but  only  as  principles  of  the 
empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  and  their  truth  can 
therefore  be  proved  only  as  such,  and  that  consequently 
the  phsenomena  must  not  be  subjoined  directly  under  the 
categories,  but  only  under  their  schemata.  For  if  the  objects 
to  which  those  principles  must  be  applied  were  things  in 
themselves,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  cognize  aught  con- 
cerning them  synthetically  h  priori.  But  they  are  nothing 
but  phsenomena ;  a  complete  knowledge  of  wmch — a  know- 
ledge to  which  all  principles  a  priori  must  at  last  relate — ^is  the 
only  possible  experience.  It  follows  that  these  principles  can 
have  nothing  else  for  their  aim,  than  the  conditions  of  the 
unity  of  empirical  cognition  in  the  synthesis  of  phsenomena. 
But  this  synthesis  is  cogitated  only  in  the  schema  of  the  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding,  of  whose  unity,  as  that  of  a 
synthesis  in  general,  the  category  contains  the  function  unre- 
stricted by  any  sensuous  condition.  These  principles  will 
therefore  authorize  us  to  connect  phsenomena  according  to  an 
analogy,  with  the  logical  and  universal  unity  of  conceptions,  and 
consequently  to  employ  the  categories  in  the  principles  them- 
selves ;  but  in  the  application  of  them  to  experience,  we  shall 
use  only  their  schemata,  as  the  key  to  their  proper  application, 
instead  of  the  categories,  or  rather  the  latter  as  restricting 
conditions,  under  the  title  of  formulae  of  the  former. 

A. 

FIRST  ANALOGY. 
PEINCIPLB   OP  THE  PEEMANENOE   OF   SIIBSTABrCB. 

s 

In  all  changes  of  pluenomena,  substance  is  permanent,  and 
the  quantum  thereof  in  nature  is  neither  increased  nor  dtmt- 
nished, 

Peoop. 

All  phsenomena  exist  in  time,  wherein  alone  as  substratum, 
that  is,  as  the  permanent  form  of  the  internal  intuition,  co- 
existence and  succession  can  be  represented.     Consequently 
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time,  in  which  all  changes  of  phsenomena  mnst  be  cogitated, 
remains  and  changes  not,  because  it  is  that  in  which  suc- 
cession and  co-existence  can  be  represented  only  as  determina- 
tions thereof.  Now,  time  in  itself  cannot  be  an  object  of  per- 
ception. It  follows  that  in  objects  of  perception,  that  is, 
in  phsenomena,  there  must  be  found  a  substratum  which  repre- 
sents time  in  general,  and  in  which  all  change  or  co-existence 
can  be  perceived  by  means  of  the  relation  of  pheenomena  to 
it.  But  the  substratum  of  all  reality,  that  is,  of  all  that  per- 
tams  to  the  existence  of  things,  is  subst^ce ;  all  that  per- 
tains to  existence  can  be  cogitated  only  as  a  determination  of 
sobstance.  Consequently,  the  permanent,  in  relation  to  which 
alone  can  all  relations  of  time  in  pheenomena  be  determined, 
is  substance  in  the  world  of  phsenomena,  that  is,  the  real  in 
phsenomena,  that  which,  as  the  substratum  of  all  change,  re- 
mains ever  the  same.  Accordingly,  as  this  cannot  change  in 
existence,  its  quantity  in  nature  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished. 

Our  apprehension  of  the  manifold  in  a  phsenomenon  is 
always  successive,  is  consequently  always  changing.  By  it 
alone  we  could,  therefore,  never  determine  whether  this  mani- 
fold, as  an  object  of  experience,  is  co-existent  or  successive, 
unless  it  had  for  a  foundation  something  that  exists  always, 
that  is,  something  fia:ed  and  permanent,  of  the  existence  of 
which  all  succession  and  co-existence  are  nothing  but  so  many 
modes  (modi  of  time).  Only  in  the  permanent,  then,  are  re- 
lations of  time  possible  (for  simultaneity  and  succession  are 
the  only  relations  in  time) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  permanent  is 
the  substratum  of  our  empirical  representation  of  time  itself,  in 
which  alone  all  determination  of  time  is  possible.  Permanence 
is,  in  fact,  just  another  expression  for  time,  as  the  abiding 
correlate  of  all  existence  of  phsenomena,  and  of  all  change, 
and  of  all  co-existence.  For  change  does  not  affect  time 
itself,  but  only  the  phsenomena  in  time  (just  as  co-existence 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  modus  of  time  itself,  seeing  that  in 
time  no  parts  are  co-existent,  but  all  successive).*  If  we  were 
to  attribute  succession  to  time  itself,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
cogitate  another  time,  in  which  this  succession  would  be  pos- 
sible.    It  is  only  by  means  of  the  permanent  that  existence 

*  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  seems  to  contradict  the  former.    The 
sequel  will  explain. — TV. 
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II  different  pnru  of  tbe  eucceaaiTe  series  of  time  receives  a 
juantit^,  wliich  we  eutitle  duration.  For  iu  mere  succtasiou, 
eiixteoce  ia  perpetually  vauiehiug  and  recommeucing,  hdJ 
tlierefore  never  has  even  the  least  quantity.  Without  ihe 
permanent,  then,  no  relation  in  time  is  possible.  Now,  time 
in  itself  is  not  an  object  of  perception;  consequently  tlie 
permanent  in  pheenomena  must  be  regarded  as  the  substratum 
of  all  determination  of  time,  and  consequently  also  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  all  synthetical  unity  of  perceptions, 
that  is,  of  experience ;  and  all  existence  and  all  change  in 
time  can  only  be  regarded  aa  a  mode  in  the  esistenceof  ihut 
which  abides  unchangeably.  Therefore,  in  all  pheenomenn, 
the  permanent  is  the  object  in  itself,  that  is,  tlie  substance 
(phsenomenon)  ;*  but  all  that  changes  or  can  change  belongs 
only  to  tlie  mode  of  the  existence  of  this  substance  or  sub- 
stances, consequently  to  its  determinations. 

I  find  that  iu  all  ages  not  only  the  philosopher,  but  even 
the  common  understanding,  has  preposited  this  permanence 
as  a  substratum  of  alt  change  in  pheenomena ;  indeed,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  they  will  always  accept  this  aa  an 
indubitable  fact.  Ouly  tbe  philosopher  expresses  himself  in 
a  more  precise  and  definite  manner,  when  he  says  :  "  In  all 
changes  in  the  world,  the  subslance  remains,  and  the  aecideRts 
alone  are  changeable."  But  of  this  decidedly  synthetical  pro- 
position, I  nowhere  meet  with  even  anattempt  at  proof;  nay, 
it  very  rarely  has  the  good  fortune  to  stand,  as  it  deserves  to 
do,  at  tbe  head  of  the  pure  and  entirely  a  priori  laws  of  na- 
ture. In  truth,  the  statement  that  substance  ia  permanent,  is 
lautologieal.  For  this  very  permanence  is  the  ground  on 
which  we  apply  the  category  of  substance  to  the  phtenome- 
non ;  and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  prove  that  in  all 
phEenomeua  there  ia  something  permanent,  of  the  existence  of 

■  which  the  changeable  is  nothing  but  a  determination.  But 
because  a  proof  of  this  nature  cannot  be  dogmatical,  that  is, 
cannot  be  drawn  from  conceptions,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  a 
synthetical  proposition  !l  priori,  and  as  philosophers  never  re- 
flected that  such  propositions  are  valid  only  in  relation  to 
possible  experience,  and  therefore  cannot  be  proved  except  by 
means  of  a  deduction  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  it  is  no 

I  wonder  that  while  it  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  all  e;^^^ 
•    }iol  aabstanlia  nOMmo,Qn.—  Tr.  ll^l 
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perience  (for  we  feel  the  need  of  it  in  empirical  coguitiou), 
it  has  never  been  supported  by  proof. 

A  philosopher  was  asked,  "  What  is  the  weight  of  smoke  ?*' 
He  answered,  "  Subtract  from  the  weight  of  the  burnt  wood 
the  weight  of  the  remaining  ashes,  and  you  will  have  the 
weight  of  the  smoke."  Thus  he  presumed  it  to  be  incon- 
trovertible that  even  in  fire  the  matter  (substance)  does  not 
perish,  but  that  only  the  form  of  it  undergoes  a  change.  In  like 
manner  was  the  saying,  "  From  nothing  comes  nothing,*'  only 
another  inference  from  the  principle  of  permanence,  or  rather 
of  the  ever-abiding  existence  of  the  true  subject  in  phseno- 
mena.  For  if  that  in  the  phsenomenon  which  we  call  substance 
is  to  be  the  proper  substratum  of  all  determination  of  time,  it 
follows  that  all  existence  in  past  as  well  as  in  future  time,  must 
be  determinable  by  means  of  it  alone.  Hence  we  are  entitled 
to  apply  the  term  substance  to  a  pheenomenon,  only  because 
we  suppose  its  existence  in  all  time,  a  notion  which  the  word 
permanence  does  not  fully  express,  as  it  seems  ratHer  to  be 
referable  to  future  time.  However,  the  internal  necessity  per- 
petually to  be,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  necessity  always 
to  have  been,  and  so  the  expression  may  stand  as  it  is.  **  Gigni  de 
nihilo  nihil,'*  — **  in  nihilum  nil  posse  revertiy*  are  two  propo- 
sitions which  the  ancients  never  parted,  and  which  people  now- 
a-days  sometimes  mistakenly  disjoin,  because  they  imagine 
that  the  propositions  apply  to  objects  as  things  in  themselves, 
and  that  the  former  might  be  inimical  to  the  dependence  (even 
in  respect  of  its  substance  also)  of  the  world  upon  a  su- 
preme cause.  But  this  apprehension  is  entirely  needless,  for 
the  question  in  this  case  is  only  of  phaenomena  in  the  sphere 
of  experience,  the  unity  of  which  never  could  be  possible,  if 
we  admitted  the  possibility  that  new  things  (in  respect  of  their 
substance)  should  arise.  For  in  that  case,  we  should  lose 
altogether  that  which  alone  can  represent  the  unity  of  time, 
to  wit,  the  identity  of  the  substratum,  as  that  through  which 
alone  all  change  possesses  complete  and  thorough  unity. 
This  permanence  is,  however,  nothing  but  the  manner  in  which 
we  represent  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  things  in  the  phse- 
nomenal  world. 

The  determinations  of  a  substance,  which  are  only  par- 
ticular modes  of  its  existence,  are  called  accidents.  They 
are  always  real,  because  they  concern  the  existence  of  sub- 
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BtHDce  (negations  { 


□- existence  of  EometliiDg  i. 
this  real  in  the  eubatouce  wi 
(for  example,  to  motion  as  ai 
iBtence  is  called  inlierence,  i 
isteuce  of  sabstance,  which  v 


>rily  determinations,  which  eipreaa  the 
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mbBtance).  Now,  if  to 
s  axcritie  a  particular  existence 
1  acciilent  of  matter),  this  ex- 
n  contradistinction  to  the  ex- 
;e  call  subsistence.  But  hence 
arise  man}'  mieconceptioiis,  and  it  wotild  be  a  more  accurate 
and  just  mode  of  expression  to  designate  the  accident  only  aa 
the  mode  in  which  the  existence  of  a  substance  is  positively 
determined.  Meanwhile,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  the 
logical  exercise  of  our  understanding,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
aeparating,  as  it  were,  that  which  in  the  existence  of  a  eub- 
etance  is  subject  to  change,  whilst  the  substance  remains,  and 
regarding  it  in  relation  to  that  which  is  properly  permanent  and 
radical.  On  this  account,  this  category  of  substance  stands 
under  tlie  title  of  relation,  rather  because  it  is  the  condition 
thereof,  than  because  it  contains  in  itself  any  relation. 

Now,  upon  tliis  notion  of  permanence  rests  the  proper 
notion  of  the  conception  change.  Origin  and  estinction  are 
not  changes  of  that  which  originates  or  becomes  extinct. 
Change  is  but  a  mode  of  existence,  which  follows  on  another 
mode  of  existence  of  the  same  object ;  hence  all  that  changes 
is  permanent,  and  only  the  condition  thereof  changes.  How 
since  this  mutation  affects  only  determinations,  which  can  have 
a  beginning  or  an  end,  we  may  say,  employing  an  exprcasioa 
which  Beems  somewhat  paradoxical,  "  Only  the  permanent 
(substance)  is  subject  to  change ;  the  mutable  suffers  no 
change,  but  rather  allematiori,  that  is,  when  certain  deter- 
minations cease,  others  begin." 

Change,  then,  cannot  be  perceived  by  us  except  in  sub- 
stances, and  origin  or  extinction  in  an  absolute  sense,  that 
does  not  concern  merely  a  determination  of  the  permanent, 
cannot  be  a  possible  perception,  for  it  is  this  very  notion  of 
the  permanent  which  renders  possible  the  representation  of  a 
transition  from  one  state  into  another,  and  from  non-being 
to  being,  which,  consequently,  can  he  empirically  cognized 
only  as  alternating  determinations  of  that  which  is  perma- 
nent. Grant  that  a  tiling  absolutely  begins  to  be  ;  we  must 
then  have  a  point  of  time  in  which  it  was  not.  But  how  end 
by  what  can  we  fix  and  determine  this  point  of  time,  unless 
by  that  which  already  exiata?     For  a  void  time— preceding— 
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18  not  an  object  of  perception  ;  but  if  we  connect  this  begin- 
ning with  objects  which  existed  previously,  and  which  con- 
tinue to  exist  till  the  object  in  question  begins  to  be,  then  the 
latter  can  only  be  a  determination  of  the  former  as  the  per- 
manent. The  same  holds  good  of  the  notion  of  extinction, 
for  this  presupposes  the  empirical  representation  of  a  time,  in 
which  a  phsenomenon  no  longer  exists. 

Substances  (in  the  world  of  phsenomena)  are  the  substratum 
of  all  determinations  of  time.  The  beginning  of  some,  and 
the  ceasing  to  be  of  other  substances,  would  utterly  do  away 
with  the  only  condition  of  the  empirical  unity  of  time ;  and 
in  that  case  phsenomena  would  relate  to  two  different  times, 
in  which,  side  by  side,  existence  would  pass ;  which  is  absurd. 
For  there  is  only  one  time  in  which  all  different  times  must  be 
placed,  not  as  co-existent,  but  as  successive. 

Accordingly,  permanence  is  a  necessary  condition  under 
which  alone  phsenomena,  as  things  or  objects,  are  deter- 
minable in  a  possible  experience.  But  as  regards  the  empi- 
rical criterion  of  this  necessary  permanence,  and  with  it  of  the 
substantiality  of  phsenomena,  we  shall  find  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

B. 

SECOND  ANALOGY 

PRDTCIPLE   OF  THB   SUCCESSION  OF  TIME   ACCOBDING  TO  THE 

LAW  OF   CAUSALITY. 

All  changes  take  place  according  to  the  law  of  the  connection 

of  Cause  and  Effect. 

Peoof. 

(That  all  phsenomena  in  the  succession  of  time  are  only 
changes,  that  is,  a  successive  being  and  non-being  of  the  de- 
terminations of  substance,  which  is  permanent ;  consequently 
that  a  being  of  substance  itself  which  follows  on  the  non- 
being  thereof,  or  a  non-being  of  substance  which  follows  on 
the  being  thereof,  in  other  words,  that  the  origin  or  extinction 
of  substance  itself,  is  impossible — all  this  has  been  fully  es- 
tabliahed  in  treating  of  the  foregoing  principle.  This  prin- 
ciple might  have  been  expressed  as  follows :  "All  alteration 
(succession)  of  plusnomena  is  merely  change;^  for  the  changes 
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of  aabstance  are  not  origin  or  ejtinction,  becauBe  the  concep- 
tion of  change  preaupposeH  the  same  subject  as  existing  with 
two  oppoBite  determination  a,  and  coaaequently  aa  permanent. 
After  this  premonition,  we  nhall  proceed  to  the  proof.) 

I  perceive  that  phrenomena  succeed  one  another,  that  is  to 
my,  a  state  of  things  exists  at  one  time,  the  opposite  of  whicb 
existed  in  a  former  state.  lu  this  case  then,  I  really  connect 
together  two  perceptions  in  time.  Now  connection  ia  not  an 
operation  of  mere  seaae  and  intuition,  but  is  the  product  of  a 
synthetical  faculty  of  imagination,  which  determines  the  iu- 
temal  sense  in  respect  of  a  relation  of  time.  But  imagination 
can  connect  these  two  states  in  two  ways,  so  that  eitber  the 
one  or  the  other  niay  antecede  in  time  ;  for  time  in  itself  cau' 
not  be  an  object  of  perception,  and  what  ia  an  object  precedes 
and  what  follows  cannot  be  empirically  determined  in  relation 
to  it.  I  ani  only  conscious  then,  that  my  imagination  places 
one  atalfi  before,  and  the  other  after;  not  that  the  one 
state  antecedes  the  other  in  the  object.  Id  other  words,  tbe 
objective  relation  of  the  suceeaaive  phienoraena  remains 
quite  undetermined  by  means  of  mere  perception.  Now  in 
order  that  this  relation  may  be  cognized  as  determined,  the 
relation  between  the  two  states  must  be  so  cogitated  that  it  ia 
thereby  determined  as  necessary,  which  of  them  mnat  be 
placed  before  and  which  after,  and  not  conversely.  But  the 
conception  which  carries  with  it  a  necessity  of  ayntbetical  unity, 
can  be  none  other  than  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding 
which  does  not  lie  in  mere  perception  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  the 
conception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  former  of 
which  determines  tbe  latter  in  time,  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  not  as  something  which  might  possibly  antecede 
{or  which  might  in  some  cases  not  be  perceived  to  follow). 
It  foUowa  that  it  ia  only  because  we  subject  the  sequence  of 
phienomena,  and  consequently  aU  change  to  the  law  of  caus' 
nhty,  that  eiperieuce  itself,  that  is,  empirical  cognition  of  phse- 
noraena,  becomes  possible  ;  and  consequently,  that  phienomena 
tbemselves,  as  objects  of  eiperience,  are  possible  only  by  virtue 
of  this  law. 

Our  apprehension  of  the  manifold  of  phsenomena  is  always 
sncccEsive.  The  repreaentatinns  of  parts  succeed  one  another. 
Whether  they  succeed  one  another  in  the  object  also,  is  a  second 
point  for  reHectiim,  which   was   not  contained  in  the  former. 
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Now  we  may  certainly  give  the  name  of  object  to  every  thing, 
even  to  every  representation,  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  there- 
of ;  but  what  this  word  may  mean  in  the  case  of  phsenomena, 
not  merely  in  so  far  as  they  (as  representations)  are  objects, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  an  object,  is  a  question  re- 
quiring deeper  consideration.      In  so  rar  as  they,  regarded 
merely  as  representations,  are  at  the  same  time  objects  of  con- 
sciousness, they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  apprehension, 
that  is,  reception  into  the  synthesis  of  imagination,  and  we 
must  therefore  say  :  '*  The  manifold  of  phsenomena  is  always 
produced  successively  in  the  mind."      If  phsenomena  were 
things  in  themselves,  no  man  would  be  able  to  conjecture  from 
the  succession  of  our  representations  how  this  manifold  is  con- 
nected in  the  object ;   for  we  have  to  do  only  with  our  repre- 
sentations.    How  things  may  be  in  themselves,  without  regard 
to  the  representations  Uirough  which  they  affect  us,  is  utterly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cognition.     Now  although  phsenom- 
ena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  and  are  nevertheless  the  only 
thing  given  to  us  to  be  cognized,  it  is  my  duty  to  show  what 
sort  of  connection  in  time  belongs  to  the  manifold  in  phse- 
nomena  themselves,  while  the  representation  of  this  manifold  in 
apprehension  is  always  successive.  For  example,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  manifold  in  the  pheenomenon  of  a  house  which 
stands  before  me,  is  successive .  Now  comes  the  question,  whether 
the  manifold  of  this  house  is  in  itself  also  successive  ; — which 
no  one  will  be  at  all  willing  to  grant.     But,  so  soon  as  I  raise 
my  conception  of  an  object  to  the   transcendental  signifi- 
cation thereof,  I  find  that  the  house  is  not  a  thing  in  itself, 
but  only  a  phsenoraenon,  that  is,  a  representation,  the  trans- 
cendental object  of  which  remains  utterly  unknown.  What  then 
am  I  to  understand  by  the  question,  How  can  the  manifold  be 
Connected  in  the  pheenomenon  itself — not  considered  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  pheenomenon  ?     Here  that  which 
lies  in  mysuccessive  apprehension  is  regarded  as  representation, 
whilst  the  pheenomenon  which  is  given  me,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  complex  of  these  representations, 
is  regarded  as  the  object  thereof,  with  which  my  conception, 
drawn  from  the  representations  of  apprehension,  must  har- 
monize.    It  is  very  soon  seen  that,  as  accordance  of  the  cog- 
nition with  its  object  constitutes  truth,  the  question  now  before 
us  can  only  relate  to  the  formal  conditions  of  empirical  truth  ; 
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and  tfant  the  pliieDomeniin,  in  opposition  to  the  representattouB 
uf  appreliension,  can  only  be  diatiugiiiBhed  therefrom  ae  the 
object  of  them,  if  it  is  subject  to  a  rule,  which  diBtingiuHhes 
it  from  every  other  apprehension,  and  which  ren  Jers  neceagary 
a  mode  of  conuection  of  the  manifold.  That  in  the  pheeno- 
menon  which  contains  the  condition  of  this  neceaBnry  rule  of 
appreheoHion,  is  the  object. 

Let  ns  now  proceed  to  our  teak.  That  something  happens, 
that  is  to  Bay,  that  eometliing  or  aome  state  esiBts  which  be- 
fore was  not,  cannot  be  eropiricxlly  perceived,  unless  a  phte- 
nomenon  precedes,  which  does  not  contain  in  itself  this  state. 
For  a  reality  which  should  follow  upon  a  void  time,  in  other 
words,  a  begiinning,  which  no  state  of  things  precedes,  can 
jnst  as  little  he  apprehended  bb  the  void  time  itself.  Every 
apprehension  of  an  event  is  therefore  a  perception  which  fol- 
lows upon  another  perception.  Bnt  as  this  Ib  the  case  with 
all  synthesis  of  apprehension,  as  I  have  shown  above  in  the 
example  of  a  house,  my  apprehension  of  an  event  is  not  yet 
Biifiiciently  distinguished  from  other  apprehensions.  But  I 
remark  also,  that  if  in  a  phEenomenon  which  contains  an  oc- 
carrence,  I  call  the  antecedent  state  of  my  perception,  A,  and 
the  following  state,  B,  the  perception  B  can  only  follow  A  in 
apprehension,  and  the  perception  A  cannot  follow  B,  but 
only  precede  it.  For  example,  1  see  a  ship  float  down  the 
stream  of  a  river.  My  perception  of  its  place  lower  down 
follows  upon  my  perception  of  its  place  higher  up  the  coarse 
of  the  river,  and  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  apprehension  of 
this  phee nomenon,  the  vessel  should  be  perceived  lirat  below 
and  afterwards  higher  up  the  stream.  Here,  therefore,  the 
order  in  the  sequence  of  perceptions  in  apprehension  is  deter- 
mined ;  and  by  this  order  apprehension  is  regulated.  In  the 
former  example,  myperceptions  in  the  apprehension  of  a  house, 
might  begin  at  the  roof  and  end  at  the  foundation,  or  nice 
vend;  or  I  might  apprehend  the  manifold  in  this  empirical 
intuition  by  going  ftom  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  series  of  these  perceptions,  there  was  no  de- 
termined order,  whicli  nece  'tat  d  my  b  K*nn'ng  at  a  certain 
point,  in  order  empirically  t       n  h    n   n  f  Id      But  this 

rule  is  always  to  be  met  with  h  p  p  n  f  hat  which 
liappena,  and  it  mokes  the  o  d  h     u  p    ceptioiw 

in  the  appreheusion  of  such  a  phceo    n  n  n 
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I  muBt  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  deduce  the  tuhjec- 
twe  sequence  of  apprehension  i^om  the  objective  *  sequence 
of  phsenomena,  for  otherwise  the  former  is  quite  undeter- 
mined, and  one  phsenomenon  is  not  distinguishable  from 
another.  The  former  alone  proves  nothing  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  manifold  in  an  object,  for  it  is  quite  arbi- 
trary. The  latter  must  consist  in  the  order  of  the  manifold 
in  a  phsenomenon,  according  to  which  order  the  apprehen- 
sion of  one  thing  (that  which  happens)  follows  that  of  an- 
other thing  (which  precedes),  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  In 
this  way  alone  can  1  be  authorized  to  say  of  the  phsenomenon 
itself,  and  not  merely  of  my  own  apprehension,  that  a  certain 
order  or  sequence  is  to  be  found  therein*  That  is,  in  other 
words,  I  cannot  arrange  my  apprehension  otherwise  than  in 
this  order. 

In  conformity  with  this  rule,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  in 
that  which  antecedes  an  event  there  be  found  the  condition  of 
a  rule,  according  to  which  this  event  follows  always  and  ne- 
cessarily ;  but  I  cannot  reverse  this  and  go  back  from  the  event, 
and  determine  (by  apprehension)  that  which  antecedes  it. 
For  no  pheenomenon  goes  back  from  the  succeeding  point  of 
time  to  the  preceding  point,  although  it  does  certainly  relate 
to  a  preceding  point  of  time ;  from  a  given  time,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  a  necessary  progression  to  the  deter- 
mined succeeding  time.  Therefore,  because  there  certainly  is 
something  that  follows,  I  must  of  necessity  connect  it  with 
something  else,  which  antecedes,  and  upon  which  it  follows, 
in  conformity  with  a  rule,  that  is  necessarily,  so  that  the  event, 
as  conditioned,  affords  certain  indication  of  a  condition,  and 
this  condition  determines  the  event. 

Let  us  suppose  that  nothing  precedes  an  event,  upon  which 
this  event  must  follow  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  All  sequence 
of  perception  would  then  exist  only  in  apprehension,  that  is  to 
say,  would  be  merely  subjective,  and  it  could  not  thereby  be 
objectivelv  determined  what  thing  ought  to  precede,  and  what 
ought  to  follow  in  perception.  In  such  a  case,  we  should  have 
nothing  but  a  play  of  representations,  which  would  possess  no 
application  to  any  object.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be 
possible  through  perception  to  distinguish  one  phsenomenon 
from  another,  as  regards  relations  of  time ;  because  the  suc- 
cession in  the  act  of  apprehension  would  always  be  of  the  same 

ii 
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■ort,  and  tlierefore  there  wonld  be  notbiog  in  the  phtenotnenon 
to  determine  the  succeBaion,  and  to  render  a  certain  sequence 
objectively  necesBary.  And,  iu  this  cnse,  1  cannot  say  that  two 
HtHtes  in  H  pbronomenon  follow  one  upon  the  other,  but  only 
that  one  apprehension  follows  npon  another.  But  this  is 
merely  subjtttive,  and  does  not  determine  aa  object,  and  con- 
aequent]y  fannot  be  held  to  be  cognition  of  an  object, — not 
even  in  the  phteuomeual  world. 

Accordingly,  when  we  know  in  experience  that  something 
happens,  we  always  presuppose  that  something  precedes, 
whereupon  it  follows  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  For  other- 
wise I  could  not  say  of  the  object,  that  it  follows  ;  because  the 
mere  succession  iu  my  apprehension,  if  it  be  not  determined 
by  a  rule  in  relation  to  something  preceding,  does  not  autho- 
rize succession  in  the  object.  Only  therefore,  iu  reference 
to  a  rule,  according  to  which  phajuomeua  are  determined  in 
their  sequence,  that  is,  as  they  happen,  by  the  preceding 
stale,  can  I  make  my  subjective  synthesis  (of  apprehension) 
objective,  and  it  is  only  under  this  presupposition  that  even 
the  experience  of  nn  event  is  possible. 

Ho  doubt  it  appeara  as  if  this  were  in  thorough  contradic- 
tion to  all  the  notions  which  people  have  hitherto  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  human  understanding.  Ac- 
cording to  these  opinions,  it  ia  by  means  of  the  perception  and 
comparison  of  similar  consequences  following  upon  certain 
antecedent  phKuomena,  that  the  understanding  is  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  mle,  according  to  which  certaui  events  always 
follow  certain  phffiuomena,  and  it  is  only  by  this  process  that 
we  attain  to  the  conception  of  cause.  Upon  auch  a  basis,  it 
ia  clear  that  this  conception  must  be  merely  empirical,  and  the 
rule  which  it  furnishes  us  with — "  Everythmg  that  happens 
muat  have  a  cause" — would  be  just  as  contingent  as  expe- 
rience itself.  The  universality  and  necessity  of  the  rule  or 
law  would  be  perfectly  spurious  attributes  of  it.  Indeed,  it 
could  not  possess  universal  validity,  inaamuch  as  it  mould  not 
in  this  case  be  d  priori,  but  founded  on  deduction.  But 
the  same  is  the  case  with  this  law  as  with  other  pure  d 
priori  representations  {«.  g.  space  and  time),  which  we  can 
draw  in  perfect  clearness  and  completeness  from  experience, 
oidy  because  ve  had  already  placed  them  therein,  and  by  that 
nieaus,  and  by  that  aloue,  had  rendered  experience  possible. 
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Indeed,  the  logical  clearnen  of  this  representation  of  a  rule, 
determining  the  series  of  events,  is  possible  only  when  we  have 
made  use  thereof  in  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  rule,  as  a  condition  of  the  synthetical  unity  of 
phsenomena  in  time,  was  the  ground  of  experience  itself,  and 
consequently  preceded  it  h  priori. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  show  by  an  example,  that  we  never, 
even  in  experience,  attribute  to  an  object  the  notion  of  suc- 
cession or  effect  (of  an  event — that  is,  the  happening  of  some- 
thing that  did  not  exist  before),  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
subjective  succession  of  apprehension,  unless  when  a  rule  Ues 
at  the  foundation,  which  compels  us  to  observe  this  order  of 
perception  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  that,  indeed,  it  is 
this  necessity  which  first  renders  possible  the  representation  of 
a  succession  in  the  object. 

We  have  representations  within  us,  of  which  also  we  can  be 
conscious.  But,  however  widely  extended,  however  accurate 
and  thorough-going  this  consciousness  may  be,  these  repre- 
sentations are  still  nothing  more  than  representations,  that  is, 
internal  determinations  of  the  mind  in  this  or  that  relation  of 
time.  Now  how  happens  it,  that  to  these  representations  we 
should  set  an  object,  or  that,  in  addition  to  their  subjective 
reality,  as  modifications,  we  should  still  further  attribute  to 
them  a  certain  unknown  objective  reality  ?  It  is  clear  that  ob- 
jective significancy  cannot  consist  in  a  relation  to  another  re- 
presentation (of  that  which  we  desire  to  term  object),  for  in 
that  case  the  question  again  arises :  '*  How  does  this  other 
representation  go  out  of  itself,  and  obtain  objective  signifi- 
cancy  over  and  above  the  subjective,  which  is  proper  to  it,  as 
a  determination  of  a  state  of  mind  V  If  we  try  to  discover 
what  sort  of  new  property  the  relation  to  an  object  gives  to  our 
subjective  representations,  and  what  new  importance  they 
thereby  receive,  we  shall  find  that  this  relation  has  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  rendering  necessary  the  connexion  of  our 
representations  in  a  certain  manner,  and  of  subjecting  them  to 
a  rule ;  and  that  conversely,  it  is  only  because  a  certain  order 
is  necessary  in  the  relations  of  time  of  our  representations, 
that  objective  significancy  is  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  synthesis  of  pheenomena,  the  manifold  of  our  repre- 
sentations is  always  successive.  Now  hereby  is  not  repre- 
sented an  object^  for  by  means  of  this  succession,  which  is 
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common  to  all  apprehenaion,  no  one  thing  la  distinguiBLcd  from 
another.  But  bo  soon  as  I  pcrceiie  or  assume,  that  in  this 
aucceasion  there  is  a  relation  to  a  state  antecedent,  from  wbicti 
therepresentatiou  follows  in  accordance  with  a  rule,  bo  soon  do 
1  represent  something  as  an  event,  or  as  a  thing  that  happens  ; 
iu  other  words,  I  cognize  an  object  to  which  1  must  assign  a 
certain  determinate  position  in  time,  which  cannot  be  altered, 
because  of  the  preceding  state  in  the  object.  When,  there- 
fore, I  perceive  that  eomething  happens,  there  is  contained  in 
this  representation,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact,  that  something 
antecedes ;  because  it  is  only  in  relation  to  this,  that  the  phce- 
nomeuon  obtains  ita  proper  relation  of  time,  in  other  words, 
exists  after  an  antecedent  time,  in  which  it  did  not  exist. 
But  it  can  receive  its  determined  place  in  time,  only  by  the 
presupposition  that  something  existed  in  the  foregoing  state, 
upon  which  it  follows  inevitably  and  always,  that  is,  in 
conformity  with  a  rule.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that,  in 
the  £rst  place,  1  cannot  reverse  the  order  of  succcssioa,  and 
make  that  which  happens  precede  that  upon  which  it  follows ; 
and  that,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  antecedent  state  be  posited, 
a  certain  determinate  event  inevitably  and  necessarily  follows. 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  exists  a  certain  order  in  our  repre- 
aentatiouB,  whereby  the  present  gives  a  sure  indication  of 
some  previously  existing  state,  as  a  correlate,  though  stilt 
undetermined,  of  the  existing  event  which  is  given, — a  cor- 
relate which  itself  relates  to  the  event  as  its  consequence, 
conditions  it,  and  connects  it  necessarily  with  itself  in  the 
series  of  time. 

If  then  it  be  admitted  as  a  necessary  law  of  sensibility, 
and  consequently  a  formal  condition  of  all  perception,  that  tile 
preceding  necessarily  determines  the  succeeding  time  (inas- 
much as  I  cannot  arrive  at  the  succeeding  escept  through  the 
preceding),  it  must  likewise  he  an  indispensable  law  of  empi- 
rical representation  of  the  series  of  time,  that  the  phasnomena 
of  the  past  determine  all  phenomena  in  the  succeeding  time, 
and  that  the  latter,  as  events,  cannot  take  place,  except  iu  so 
far  as  the  former  determine  their  existence  iu  time,  that  is  to 
tay,  establish  it  according  to  a  rule.  For  it  is  of  course  only 
iu  phenomena  that  we  can  empirically  cognize  this  continuity 
in  the  connection  of  times. 

For  all  experience  and  for  the  possibility  of  experience,  uu- 
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^erstanding  is  indispensable,  and  the  first  step  which  it  takes  in 
this  sphere  is  not  to  render  the  representation  of  objects  clear,'*' 
but  to  render  the  representation  of  an  object  in  general,  pos- 
sible. It  does  this  by  applying  the  order  of  time  to  phseno- 
mena,  and  their  existence.  In  other  words,  it  assigns  to 
each  pheenomenon,  as  a  consequence,  a  place  in  relation  to 
preceding  phsenomena,  determined  cl  priori  in  time,  without 
which  it  could  not  harmonize  with  time  itself,  which  deter- 
mines a  place  d  priori  to  all  its  parts.  This  determination  of 
place  cannot  be  derived  from  the  relation  of  phaenomena  to 
absolute  time  (for  it  is  not  an  object  of  perception)  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  phaenomena  must  reciprocally  determine  the 
places  in  time  of  one  another,  and  render  these  necessary  in 
the  order  of  time.  In  other  words,  whatever  follows  or 
happens,  must  follow  in  conformity  with  an  universal  rule 
upon  that  which  was  contained  in  the  foregoing  state.  Hence 
arises  a  series  of  phaenomena,  which,  by  means  of  the  under- 
standing, produces  and  renders  necessary  exactly  the  same 
order  and  continuous  connection  in  the  series  of  our  possible 
perceptions,  as  is  found  d  priori  in  the  form  of  internal  intui- 
tion (time),  in  which  all  our  perceptions  must  have  place. 

That  something  happens,  then,  is  a  perception  which  belongs 
to  a  possible  experience,  which  becomes  real,  only  because  I 
look  upon  the  phaenomenon  as  determined  in  regard  to  its 
place  in  time,  consequently  as  an  object,  which  can  always  be 
found  by  means  of  a  rule  in  the  connected  series  of  my  per- 
ceptions. But  this  rule  of  the  determination  of  a  thing  ac- 
cording to  succession  in  time  is  as  follows  :  "  In  what  pre- 
cedes may  be  found  the  condition,  under  which  an  event 
always  (that  is,  necessarily)  follows."  From  all  this  it  is 
obvious  that  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  principle 
of  possible  experience,  that  is,  of  objective  cognition  of  phae- 
nomena, in  regard  to  their  relations  in  the  succession  of  time. 

The  proof  of  this  fundamental  proposition  rests  entirely  on 
the  following  momenta  of  argument.  To  all  empirical  cog- 
nition belongs  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  by  the  imagination, 
a  synthesis  which  is  always  successive,  that  is,  in  which  the 
representations  therein  always  follow  one  another.  But  the 
order  of  succession  in  imagination  is  not  determined,  and  the 
series  of  successive  representations  may  be  taken  retrogres- 
*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz.— TV, 
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sirely  Ha  well  as  progressively.  But  if  this  synthesis  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  ftpprehcusioR  (of  the  matiifolJ  of  a  given  phfe- 
nomenon),  tlien  the  order  is  determincil  in  the  object,  or,  to 
apeak  more  accurately,  there  is  therein  au  order  of  aucces- 
sire  synthesis  which  deteroiiiies  an  object,  and  according  to 
which  aomethiug  necessarily  precedes,  and  when  thia  is  pu- 
sited,  something  «lae  ueeessarily  foilowa.  If,  then,  my  per- 
ception is  to  contain  the  cognition  of  an  event,  tliat  is,  of 
something  which  really  happens,  it  must  be  an  empirical 
judgment,  wherein  we  think  that  the  succession  is  determined ; 
that  is,  it  presupposes  another  pliEeuonienon,  upon  which 
this  event  follows  necessarily,  or  in  conformity  with  a  rule. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  puaited  the  antecedent,  the  event 
did  not  necessarily  follow,  I  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
sider it  merely  as  a  subjective  play  of  my  imagination,  and  if 
in  thia  I  represented  to  myself  aiiytliing  as  objective,  I  must 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  dream.  Thus,  the  relation  of  phseuo- 
mena  (as  possible  perceptions'),  according  to  which  that  wliich 
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truth,  and  therefore  of  experience.  The  principle  of  the  r 
lation  of  causality  in  the  succession  of  phasuomena  ia  there- 
fore vahd  for  all  objecta  of  experience,  because  it  is  itself  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arises,  which  must  be  resolved. 
The  principle  of  the  connection  of  causality  among  phacno- 
menn  ia  limited  in  our  formula  to  the  succession  thereof, 
although  in  practice  we  find  that  the  principle  applies  also 
when  the  phenomena  exist  together  in  the  same  time,  and 
that  cause  and  effect  may  be  simultaneous.  For  example, 
there  ia  heat  in  a  room,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  open  air. 
I  look  about  for  the  cause,  and  find  it  to  be  the  flre.  Now 
the  fire  as  the  cause,  is  simultaneous  with  its  effect,  the  heat 
of  the  room.  In  this  case,  then,  there  is  no  succession  as 
regards  time,  between  cause  and  effect,  but  they  are  simul- 
taneous ;  and  still  the  law  holds  good.  The  greater  part  of 
operating  causes  in  nature  are  simultaneous  with  their  efifecta, 
and  the  succession  in  time  of  the  latter  ia  produced  ouly  be- 
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canae  the  cause  cannot  achieve  the  total  of  its  effect  in  one 
moment.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  effect  fint  arises,  it 
is  always  simultaneous  with  the  causality  of  its  cause,  because 
if  the  cause  had  but  a  moment  before  ceased  to  be,  the  effect 
could  not  have  arisen.  Here  it  must  be  specially  remem- 
beredy  that  we  must  consider  the  order  of  time,  and  not  the 
la^e  thereof.  The  relation  remains,  even  though  no  time  has 
elapsed.  The  time  between  the  causahty  of  the  cause  and  its 
immediate  effect  may  entirely  vanish,  and  the  cause  and  effect 
be  thus  simultaneous,  but  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other 
remains  always  determinable  according  to  time.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  consider  a  leaden  ball,  which  Hes  upon  a  cushion  and 
makes  a  hollow  in  it,  as  a  cause,  then  it  is  simultaneous  with 
the  effect.  But  I  distinguish  the  two  through  the  relation  of 
time  of  the  dynamical  connection  of  both.  For  if  I  lay  the 
ball  upon  the  cushion,  then  the  hollow  follows  upon  the  before 
smooth  surface ;  but  supposing  the  cushion  has,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  a  hollow,  there  does  not  thereupon  follow  a 
leaden  ball. 

Thus,  the  law  of  succession  of  time  is  in  all  instances  the 
only  empirical  criterion  of  effect  in  relation  to  the  causahty  of 
the  antecedent  cause.  The  glass  is  the  cause  of  the  rising  of 
the  water  above  its  horizontal  surface,  although  the  two  phse- 
nomena  are  contemporaneous.  For,  as  soon  as  I  draw  some 
water  with  the  glass  from  a  larger  vessel,  an  effect  follows 
thereupon,  namely,  the  change  of  the  horizontal  state  which 
the  water  had  in  the  large  vessel  into  a  concave,  which  it 
assumes  in  the  glass. 

This  conception  of  causality  leads  us  to  the  conception  of 
action ;  that  of  action,  to  the  conception  of  force  ;  and  through 
it,  to  the  conception  of  substance.  As  I  do  not  wish  this 
critical  essay,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  treat  of  the  sources 
of  our  synthetical  cognition  h  priori,  to  be  crowded  with 
analyses  which  merely  explain,  but  do  not  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  our  conceptions,  I  reserve  the  detailed  explanation  of  the 
above  conceptions  for  a  future  system  of  pure  reason.  Such  an 
analysis,  indeed,  executed  with  great  particularity,  may  already 
be  found  in  well-known  works  on  this  subject.  But  I  cannot  at 
present  refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  empirical 
criterion  of  a  substance,  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  more  evi- 
dent and  more  easily  recognised  through  the  conception  of 
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action,  than  through  that  of  the  permanence  of  a  phaeno- 

Wliere  action  (conaeqiiently  activity  and'  force)  existB,  auh- 
stuiice  also  must  emt,  and  in  it  aione  must  be  Bought  the  seat 
of  that  fruitful  source  of  phaenomena.  Very  well.  But  if  we 
are  called  upon  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  eabstance,  and 
wish  to  avoid  the  vice  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  the  anawet  ia 
by  uo  meaua  bo  easy.  How  ahall  we  conclude  immediately 
from  the  action  to  the  permanence  of  that  which  acts,  thia 
being  nevertheless  an  essential  and  peciihar  criterion  of  sub- 
Btance  (phEenomenou)  ?  But  after  what  has  been  aaid  above, 
the  solution  of  this  question  becomes  easy  enough,  although 
by  the  common  mode  of  procedure — merely  nualyaing  our 
conceptions — it  would  he  quite  impossible.  The  conception 
of  action  indicates  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  causality 
to  the  effect.  Now  because  ali  effect  consists  in  that  which 
happens,  therefore  in  the  changeable,  the  last  subject 
thereof  is  the  permanent,  as  the  substratum  of  ail  that 
cliangee,  that  is,  substance.  For  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  actions  are  always  the  first  ground  of  all 
change  in  phreiiomena,  and  consequently  cannot  be  a  pro- 
perty of  a  subject  which  itself  changes,  because  if  tills  were 
the  case,  other  actions  and  another  subject  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  this  change.  From  all  this  it  results  that  action 
alone,  as  an  empirical  criterion,  is  a  sufBcient  proof  of  the 
presence  of  substantiality,  without  any  necessity  on  my  part 
of  endeavouring  to  discover  the  permanence  of  substance  by 
a  comparison.  Besides,  by  this  mode  of  induction  we  could 
not  attain  to  the  completeness  which  the  magnitude  and  strict 
universality  of  the  conception  requires.  For  that  the  primary 
subject  of  tlie  causahty  of  all  arising  and  passing  away,  all 
origin  and  extinction,  cannot  itself  (in  the  sphere  of  phienom- 
ena)  arise  and  pass  away,  is  a  sound  and  safe  conclusion,  a  con- 
clusion which  leads  us  to  the  conception  of  empirical  necessity 
and  permanence  in  existence,  and  consequently  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  substance  as  pheeuomenon. 

When  something  hapjiens,  the  mere  fact  of  the  occurrence, 
without  regard  to  that  which  occurs,  is  an  object  requiring  in- 
vestigation. The  transition  from  the  non-being  of  a  state  into 
the  existence  of  it,  supposing  that  this  state  contains  no  quality 
which  previously  existed  in  the  phEcnomenon,  is  a  fact  of  itscLf 
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demanding  inquiry.  Sach  an  eyent,  as  has  been  shown  in  No. 
A,  does  not  concern  substance  (for  substance  does  not  thus 
originate),  but  its  condition  or  state.  It  is  therefore  only 
change,  and  not  origin  from  nothing.  If  this  origin  be  re- 
garded as  the  effect  of  a  foreign  cause,  it  is  termed  creation, 
which  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  event  among  phaenomena,  be- 
cause the  yery  possibility  of  it  would  annihilate  the  unity  of 
experience.  If,  however,  I  regard  all  things  not  as  phaenomena, 
but  as  things  in  themselyes,  and  objects  of  understanding  alone, 
they,  although  substances,  may  be  considered  as  dependent,  in 
respect  of  their  existence,  on  a  foreign  cause.  But  this  would 
require  a  very  different  meaning  in  the  words,  a  meaning  which 
could  not  apply  to  phsenomena  as  objects  of  possible  ex- 
perience. 

How  a  thing  can  be  changed,  how  it  is  possible  that  upon 
one  state  existing  in  one  point  of  time,  an  opposite  state 
should  follow  in  another  point  of  time— of  this  we  have  not 
the  smallest  conception  ii  priori.  There  is  requisite  for  this  the 
knowledge  of  real  powers,  which  can  only  be  given  empirically; 
for  example,  knowledge  of  moving  forces,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  certain  successive  phsenomena  (as  movements)  which  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  such  forces.  But  the  form  of  every 
change,  the  condition  under  which  alone  it  can  take  place  as 
the  coming  into  existence  of  another  state  (be  the  content  of 
the  change,  that  is,  the  state  which  is  changed,  what  it  may), 
and  consequently  the  succession  of  the  states  themselves,  can 
very  well  be  considered  cL  priori,  in  relation  to  the  law  of 
causality  and  the  conditions  of  time.* 

When  a  substance  passes  from  one  state,  a,  into  another  state, 
b,  the  point  of  time  in  which  the  latter  exists  is  different  from, 
and  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  former  existed.  In  like 
manner,  the  second  state,  as  reality  (in  the  phaenomenon),  differs 
from  the  first,  in  which  the  reality  of  the  second  did  not  exist, 
as  b  from  zero.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  state,  b,  differs  from 
the  state,  a,  only  in  respect  to  quantity,  the  change  is  a  coming 
into  existence  of  b — a,  which  in  the  former  state  did  not  eidst, 
and  in  relation  to  which  that  state  is  =  0. 

*  It  must  be  remarked,  that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  change  of  certain 
relations,  but  of  the  change  of  the  state.  Thus,  when  a  body  moves  in  an 
uniform  manner,  it  does  not  change  its  state  (of  motion)  *,  but  only  when 
its  motion  increases  or  decreases. 
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Now  the  question  arises,  how  a  thing  passes  from  one  state 
ssOy  into  another  state  =  b.  Between  two  moments  there 
is  always  a  certain  time^  and  between  two  states  existing  in 
these  moments^  there  js  always  a  difference  having  a  certain 
quantity  (for  all  parts  of  phsenomena  are  in  their  turn  quan- 
tities). Consequently,  every  transition  from  one  state  into 
another,  is  always  effected  in  a  time  contained  between  two 
moments,  of  which  the  first  determines  the  state  which  the 
thing  leaves,  and  the  second  determines  the  state  into  which 
the  thing  passes.  Both  moments,  then,  are  limitations  of  the 
time  of  a  change,  consequently  of  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween both,  and  as  such  they  belong  to  the  total  of  the  change. 
Now  every  change  has  a  cause,  which  evidences  its  causality 
in  the  whole  time  during  which  the  change  takes  place.  The 
cause,  therefore,  does  not  produce  the  change  all  at  once  or 
in  one  moment,  but  in  a  time,  so  that,  as  the  time  gradually 
increases  from  the  commencing  instant,  a,  to  its  completion 
at  b,  in  like  manner  also,  the  quantity  of  the  reality  (b — a)  is 
generated  through  the  lesser  degrees  which  are  contained 
between  the  first  and  last.  All  change  is  therefore  possible 
only  through  a  continuous  action  of  the  causahty,  which,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  uniform,  we  call  a  momentum.  The  change  does 
not  consist  of  these  momenta,  but  is  generated  or  produced 
by  them  as  their  effect. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  continuity  of  all  change,  the  ground 
of  which  is,  that  neither  time  itself  nor  any  pheenomenon  in 
time  consists  of  parts  which  are  the  smallest  possible,  but  that, 
notwithstanding,  the  state  of  a  thing  passes  in  the  process  of 
a  change  through  all  these  parts,  as  elements,  to  its  second 
state.  There  is  no  smallest  degree  of  reality  in  a  phsenomenon, 
just  as  there  is  no  smallest  degree  in  the  quantity  of  time  ;  and 
so  the  new  state  of  the  reality  grows  up  out  of  the  former 
state,  through  all  the  infinite  degrees  thereof,  the  differences 
of  which  one  from  another,  taken  all  together,  are  less  than 
the  difference  between  0  and  a. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire  here  into  the  utility  of  this 
principle  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  But  how  such  a  pro- 
position, which  appears  so  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
nature,  is  possible  completely  d/^rion,  is  indeed  a  question  which 
deserves  investigation,  although  the  first  view  seems  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  and  reality  of  the  principle,  and  the  ques- 
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tioD,  how  it  is  possible,  maj  be  considered  saperfltums.  For 
there  are  so  many  groandl^  pretensions  to  the  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  by  pore  reason,  that  we  mnst  take  it  as  a 
general  rule  to  be  mistmstfol  of  all  sneh,  and  withont  a 
thorough-going  and  radical  deduction,  to  beliere  nothing  of 
the  sort  even  on  the  clearest  dogmatical  CTidenoe. 

Every  addition  to  our  empirical  knowledge,  and  erery  advance 
made  in  the  exerdse  of  our  perception,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  extension  of  the  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  a  progression  in  time,  be  objects  themselves  what 
tiiey  may,  phaenomena,  or  pure  intuitions.  This  progression 
in  time  determines  everything,  and  is  itself  determined  by 
nothing  else.  That  is  to  say,  the  parts  of  the  progression 
exist  only  in  time,  and  by  means  of  the  synthesis  thereof  and 
are  not  given  antecedently  to  it.  For  this  reason,  every 
transition  in  perception  to  anything  which  follows  opon  an- 
other in  time,  is  a  determination  of  time  by  means  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  perception.  And  as  this  determination  of  time 
is,  always  and  in  all  its  parts,  a  quantity,  the  perceodon  pro- 
duced is  to  be  considned  as  a  qoantity  wfaidi  proceeds  throu]^ 
all  its  degrees — no  one  of  whidli  is  the  smallest  possible — from 
zero  up  to  its  determined  degree.  From  this  we  perceive  the 
possibility  of  cognizing  it  priori  a  law  of  diai^KS — a  law,  haw« 
ever,  which  concerns  their  form  merely,  we  merely  antici- 
pate our  own  apprehension,  the  formal  condition  of  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  to  be  found  in  the  mind  antecedently 
to  all  given  phaenomena,  mnst  certainly  be  capable  of  beinr 
cognized  a  pru^rt. 

Thus,  as  time  contains  the  sensooos  condition  k  priori  td 
the  possibiUty  of  a  continuous  prognMdtm  d  that  which  exists 
to  that  which  follows  it,  the  trndmUmdm^,  by  virttie  of  the 
unity  of  apperception,  contains  the  eoodition  k  priori  of  the 
possibility  of  a  continuous  detemuDatioii  iii  the  vomtkm  iu 
time  of  all  phaenomena,  and  this  br  Bieaaa  of  the  series  ^A 
causes  and  effects,  the  former  of  wfaiAaecessif ale  the  se<|<»aM:<>; 
of  the  latter,  and  therdbj  render  wurenally  mad  for  m  im^, 
and  by  consequence,  ob|ectiT^,  valid  the  tmj^nai  eupM^m 
of  the  relations  of  time* 
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C. 

THIRD  ANALOGY. 


PBtKCIFLlf  OF  0O-XXI8TSKCE,   ACCOKDTSQ  TO  THE  I^W  OF 

BECIPBOCITT  OB  COMMUNITT. 

Ali  mthiUmceit  in  to  far  as  they  cam  be  perceived  at  space  at  the 
samt  time^  exist  in  a  state  of  complete  reciprocity  of  action, 

Pboop. 

TbingB  are  coexistent,  when  in  empirical  intuition  the  per- 
ception of  the  one  can  follow  upon  the  perception  of  the 
other,  and  vice  versd — which  cannot  occur  in  the  succession 
of  phenomena,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  explanation  of  the 
second  principle.     Thus  I  can  perceive  the  moon  and  then 
the  earthy  or  conTcrsely,  first  the  earth  and  then  the  moon ; 
wti  for  the  reason  that  my  perception  of  these  objects  can 
reciprocally  follow  each  other,  I  say,  they  exist  contempo- 
nmeovmly.     Now  co-existence  is  the  existence  of  the  manifold 
in  tlie  aame  time.     But  time  itself  is  not  an  object  of  percep- 
tkm ;  afid  therefore  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
things  are  placed  in  the  same  time,  the  other  fact,  that  the 
peiy^eptkms  of  these  things  can  follow  each  other  reciprocally. 
The  synt^M^  of  the  imagination  in  apprehension  would  only 
pNmt  to  «s  e«ch  of  these  perceptions  as  present  in  the  subject 
^-heti  die  other  »  not  present,  and  contrariwise ;  but  would  not 
«»how  that  the  objects  are  co-existent,  that  is  to  say,  that,  if  the 
fme^'XijXa.  the  <ther  also  exists  in  the  same  time,  and  that  this 
>«»  tKTwwwftljr  ?»<K  i«i  or^  that  the  perceptions  may  be  capable 
W'f^ll^^irii^l:^*^  <4her  w«eipr<K»lly,  It  follows  thataconception 
<<'  tW  H¥>^wi»»<^>g  <*  «itegorT  of  the  reciprocal  sequence  of 
tW  ^Mf^WWi^MiriA**  V»t'  pWnoittetia  (existing,  as  they  do,  apart 
^^#K  ^*  V*t^^  a^  >^  <H>iitemporaneou8ly),  is  requisite 
tv^  ^V^X\  M»  V^  W^^^  "rtUt  the  rmprocal  succession  of  per- 
\Wy*v^\  W  V«t  t^^w^lK"^  in  the  object,  and  to  enable  us  to 
\W^\^^1  W  vVM^^^  **  \^>^Hi>ne.   But  that  relation  of  sab- 
v*V*\N\'^y^  Mi^^MV  hW  V^^  wvwtaiu*  determinations  the  ground 
;s  Hi^'AA  V\  VSN  \V^  \"^W^^  ii^^ii9i|AM\>N  is  the  relation  of  influence. 
Vv,*^  VS\^  "^^Vs^  >wii>^v^<v  VI  ^tvi^M\K«l»  it  is  the  relation  of 
^v\.i^^\A\  \v^  WS^^nHH^N      \\^HJKS(iAetttly  the  co-existence  of 
v\^-^^\V\  y»K  ^^\V  xN^^^v^  W  \\^:uiMd  in  experience  other- 
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wise  than  nnder  the  preconditioa  of  their  ieci|Ri]eiI 

This  is  therefore  the  condidoa  of  the  powwhiiiTy  of  dim§» 

themselves  as  objects  of  experience. 

Things  are  co-existoit,  in  so  fivas  dirreont  naoneaidtfae 
same  time.  Bat  how  can  we  know  that  tfaer  eziat  in  one  and 
the  same  time ?  Only  by  obsetring  that  theordcrin  tfae  svm- 
thesis  of  apprehension  of  the  manifoM  ia  arfaitnry  and  a 
matter  of  indifference,  that  is  to  say,  diat  k  cmpnwecd  finoaa 
A,  throngh  B,  C,  D,  to  E,  or  contrariwiae  from.  E  to  A.  F^sr 
if  they  were  successive  in  time  (and  in  tfae  order,  ki  la 
suppose,  which  begina  widi  A),  it  ia  <|ince  iaipi—liU  &r  aie 
apprehension  in  pereepdon  to  begin  wttk  £  and  gi» '  * 
to  A,  inasmuch  as  A  bdonga  to  paat  ' 
be  an  object  of  J^iprehension. 

Let  ns  assome  that  in  a  nomber  of 
phsenomena  each  is  completciy  moibifrd, 
upon  another.    Then  I  say  diat  the  i 
be  an  object  cf  poasiUe  pertepcioii, 
one  cannot,  by  any  mode  of  ewpmrai 
the  existence  of  another.     For  we 
to  be  separated  by  a  completely  tohI 
tion^  which  proceeds  firom  the  one  to 
indeed  determine  their  eziatence  by  air  a—  of  a  fiiflnainc 
ception,  bat  woold  be  qaite  uidble  tm 
the  one  phamomaioii  tdiofwrn  ofajeetividy  apaa  tfae  in^  «r  m 
co-existent  with  it. 

Besides  the  mere  het  of 
something  by  mcana  of  which  A 
B  in  time,  and  eonirerMiy,  B  die  pd«C 
nnder  this  condition  can  fn^fHvnr^^  be 
as  existing  eont^npoaaeoaaly .  3ow  disc 
the  position  of  "^ndtfr  tfainc'  in  ome,  wbieh  m  tikt  OHae  if  :< 
or  of  its  determinatioiia.  Cooaeqiieiidy  every  MiMQaMe  <  imm- 
much  as  it  can  have  meeeamfm  pirdiesttfd  of  Xomifm  inm^rr. 
of  its  determinittioDaj  rnvt  cmtMa  dte^  i  iwaiiii/  of  egi'tam 
determinationa  in  ampler  mUMdwmft,  «mI  at  tbeMie  r»etii^ 
efBecta  o£  the  csmsaiity  ci  dte^  odwr  ia  itaeff.  Tbot  ia  '^  «>T^ 
aabstances  most  stand  fmediateiy  or  imaediate^)  vm  ^Jyn*- 
mical  commonity  widi  each  oCker^  if  co-«zisCniee'ia  to  oe  rrrT' 
nited  in  my  poasible  experinee.  Bat,  ia  n^^ad  to  r,tMS0f^M 
of  experience,  that  is  abaoiately  atuawij,  wttluMt  w^i«*k  "^ 
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experience  of  these  objects  would  itself  be  imponiUe. 
•eqaently  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  sabstanoes  in  the 
worid  of  phaenomena,  in  so  fiEur  as  they  are  co-existent,  staiid  in 
a  relation  of  complete  conunonity  of  reciprocal  action  to  cnck 
other. 

The  word  commanity  has  in  oar  language*  two  ™#iiw>g% 
and  contains  the  two  notions  conveyed  in  the  Latin  comummaw, 
and  cowumercium.  We  employ  it  in  this  place  in  the  latter  aenae^ 
that  of  a  dynamical  community,  without  which  even  the  com- 
munity of  place  {comaupuo  spatU)  could  not  be  empirically 
cognized.  In  our  experiences  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  it  is 
only  the  continuous  influences  in  all  parts  of  space  that  can 
conduct  our  senses  from  one  object  to  another ;  that  the  lig^ 
which  plays  between  our  eyes  and  the  heavenly  bodies  pro- 
duces a  mediating  community  between  them  and  ns,  and 
thereby  evidences  their  co-existence  with  us  ;  that  we  cannot 
empirieally  change  our  position  (perceive  this  change),  unless 
the  existence  of  matter  thronghout  the  whole  of  space  ren- 
dered pois^Ue  the  perception  of  the  positions  we  occupy ; 
and  that  this  perception  can  {ntovc  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence of  the^  places  only  through  their  reciprocal  influence, 
and  thereby  abo  the  coexistence  of  evm  the  most  remote  ob- 
jtxH» — ahhongh  in  this  case  the  proof  is  only  mediate.  With- 
out comaftOttity,  everr  pnteplMMi  (of  a  pluenomenon  in  space) 
i^  separated  ftow  evcVy  other  and  isolated,  and  the  chain  of 
empirical  lepfesentatioiiB^  that  is>  of  experience,  must,  with 
the  appearanee  of  a  new  object,  begin  oitirely  de  aoro,  without 
the  ka»t  connexion  with  preceding  representations,  and 
without  standing  towards  these  even  in  the  relation  of  time. 
My  intention  hete  is  bv  no  means  to  combat  the  notion  of 
empty  space ;  lor  it  may  exist  where  oar  perceptions  cannot 
exist,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  reach  thereto,  and  where,  there- 
fore, no  empirical  perception  of  co-existmce  takes  place.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  not  an  object  of  possible  experience. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  useful  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tion. In  the  mind,  all  phaenomena,  as  contents  of  a  possible 
experience,  must  exist  in  community  (communio)  of  apper- 
ception or  consciousness,  and  in  so  fur  as  it  is  requisite  that 
objects  be  represented  as  co-existent  and  connected,  in  so  &r 
must  they  reciprocally  determine  the  position  in  time  of  each 

*  German. 


other,  and 

commioiitj  B  tte 

to 

miut 

Tor 

tions  mm  myyunhaaatam,  twniiki  rkt  ym^ummr  n^  ^sxt^etmM^ 

objects,  aad  dftedr  iHfjwfwmttttiap  vlH  iitsfr  tt^'^nkm^aam  np^r  tM» 

imponiUe.     BMt<AaiigmiBce4fai«mliitfiMMWB;,  -twliJt'iiL^. 

therefore  dbcr  fmyyiod  ig^MUmi  t&  tBt^^mmfomc  wmyi*  w^  t^ 
Dotion  ber<0B4  lin;  ceadii'it!'  imr  jniuttb.  ^  ^ttrtu!^.  }f5  -tia»>i:)iiiiu^ 
merciiuii,  pkaBBEUDena,  in  «>  d&r  ik  -iuiw  w»  i^tir-ittm,  mtL 
ncTertlMieaB  sn  cuunHoiuii  w&t  -sm:!;  idMs:,  ^anmmutf:  t^  tMb^ 

ways.  Ife  diflB^  JkuKnooli  mJHliiiii^  'imskL,  ^knm*  -mtu^  Ht 
otben  tpnaa^  Jar  titfa*;  <iif  ^\\%mmn\mi,'KAamMjmAm0m^J^*^im^ 
positioB. 


are  n^t^^^«^  mumt.  ^uBUk  fsawsfiiim  <iil  tlirt:  >fiia8sautMEUfa«  <il^  ilia: 

eriitfeiirr  qf  fiilia  miiaii iiii  ab  totf;,  aaaiiariitt^  a» 

of  tfaii  dcttv«D33uaaiiai ;  tm  wk,  ^tm  aaiartaiit  ai^ 

quantity  (tkcr 

latum  m 

in  time  ai 

nnitj  of 

dynamical;  that 

which 

its  poatioa;    for  tlos  k 

time  is  not  an  oliieet  of 

phaenomena  can  be 

contrary,   the  rule  of   tke 

alone  the  exiatenee  of 

unity  as  r^ards  lelatioBa  of  toMv  Animaati  im  everf  jplMei' 

nomenon  its  position  in  tiatt^  mmk  tmmofMtm^  at/mn^ 

with  Yatidity  for  all  and  ererj  fww. 

By  nature,  in  the  empiiicd  waa«  of  dhe  waffle  ^^ 
stand  the  totahty  iA.  phaenoiiaia  tfmmmx^  m  refn^ett  •f  their 
existence,  according  to  nccttsaiy  raksy  thatf.  isy  lawa^  there 
are  therefore  certain  iawia  /^fc«^**»  ^i?  ammji^iftg^  k  j^rwri)  wksdi 
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mtkemtere  possible ;  and  all  empiricil  laws  can  exist  mitjhf 
means  of  expeneneey  and  b j  Turtae  oi  those  pnmitnre  laws 
thioo^  which  experience  itself  becomes  possible.  "Hie  pur- 
pose a£  the  analogies  is  therefore  to  represent  to  ns  the  unity  oi 
BStnre  in  the  connection  of  all  phaenomena  under  certain  ex- 
ponents, the  onlj  business  of  which  is  to  express  the  relation 
a£  time  ^  so  fiv  as  it  contains  all  existence  in  itsdf)  to  the 
unity  of  apperception,  which  can  exist  in  synthesis  only  ao» 
coniQng  to  rules.  The  combined  expression  of  all  is  this :  All 
phsnomena  exist  in  one  nature,  and  must  so  exist,  inaamuch 
as  without  this  a  priori  unity,  no  unity  of  experience,  and 
consequently  no  determination  of  objects  in  experience,  is  pos- 
sible. 

As  r^ards  the  mode  of  proof  which  we  have  employed  in 
treating  of  these  transcendental  laws  of  nature,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  it,  we  must  make  one  remark,  which  inll  at 
the  same  time  be  important  as  a  guide  in  every  other  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  intellectual  and  hkewise  synthe- 
tical propositions  h  priori.  Had  we  endeayoured  to  prove 
these  analogies  dogmatically,  that  is,  firom  conceptions ;  that 
is  to  say,  had  we  employed  this  method  in  attempting  to  show 
that  eyery  thing  which  exists,  exists  only  in  that  which  is  per- 
manent,— ^that  eyery  thing  or  eyent  presupposes  the  existence  of 
something  in  a  preceding  state,  upon  which  it  follows  in  con- 
formity with  a  rule — ^lastly,  that  in  the  manifold,  which  is  co- 
existent, the  states  co-exist  in  connection  with  each  other 
according  to  a  rule, — all  our  labour  would  have  been  utterly  in 
vain.  For  mere  conceptions  of  things,  analyse  them  as  we  may, 
cannot  enable  us  to  conclude  from  the  existence  of  one  object 
to  the  existence  of  another.  What  other  course  was  left  for 
us  to  pursue  ?  This  only,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
experience  as  a  cognition  in  which  at  last  all  objects  must  be 
capable  of  being  presented  to  us,  if  the  representation  of  them 
is  to  possess  any  objectiye  reality.  Now  in  this  third,  this 
mediating  term,  the  essential  form  of  which  consists  in  the 
synthetical  uuity  of  the  apperception  of  all  pheenomena,  we 
found  d  priori  conditions  of  the  uniyersal  and  necessary  de- 
termination as  to  time  of  all  existences  in  the  world  of  phae- 
nomena, without  which  the  empirical  determination  thereof  as^ 
to  time  would  itself  be  impossible,  and  we  also  discovered 
rules  of  synthetical  unity  h  priori,  by  means  of  which  we  could 
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anticipate  experience.  For  want  of  this  method,  and  from 
tiie  fancy  that  it  was  possible  to  discoyer  a  dogmatical  proof 
of  the  synthetical  propositions  which  are  requisite  in  the  em- 
pirical employment  of  the  understanding,  has  it  happened, 
that  a  proof  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  been  so 
often  attempted,  and  always  in  vain.  The  other  two  analogies 
nobody  has  ever  thought  of,  although  they  haye  always  been 
silently  employed  by  die  mind,*  because  the  guiding  thread 
furnished  by  the  cat^ories  was  wanting,  the  guide  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  discover  eyery  hiatus^  both  in  the  system 
of  conceptions  and  of  principles. 

IV. 

ThS  PoSTUIiATES  OP  EmFEEIICAL  THOUGHT. 

1 .  That  which  agrees  with  the  formal  conditions  (intuition 
and  conception)  of  experience,  is  possible. 

2.  That  which  coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of  ex- 
perience (sensation),  is  real, 

3.  That  whose  coherence  with  the  real  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  universal  conditions  of  experience  is  (exists)  ne- 
cessary. 

Explanation, 

The  categories  of  modality  possess  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
do  not  in  the  least  determine  the  object,  or  enlarge  the  con- 
ception to  which  they  are  annexed  as  predicates,  but  only  ex- 
press its  relation  to  the  faculty  of  cognition.  Though  my 
conception  of  a  thing  is  in  itself  complete,  I  am  still  entitled 
to  ask  whether  the  object  of  it  is  merely  possible,  or  whether 
it  is  also  real,  or,  if  die  latter,  whether  it  is  also  necessary. 
But  hereby  the  object  itself  is  not  more  definitely  determined 

*  The  unity  of  the  umyeney  in  which  all  phaenomena  most  be  con- 
nected, is  eyidently  a  mere  consequence  of  the  tacitly  admitted  principle 
of  the  community  of  all  substances  which  are  co-existent.  For  were  sub- 
stances isolated,  they  could  not  as  parts  constitute  a  whole,  and  were  their 
connection  (reciprooil  action  of  the  manifold)  not  necessary  firom  the  very 
fact  of  co-existence,  we  could  not  oondnde  firom  the  hd  of  the  latter  as 
a  merely  ideal  relation  to  the  former  as  a  real  one.  We  have,  however, 
shown  in  its  place,  that  community  is  the  proper  ground  of  the  possibility 
of  an  empirical  cognition  of  co-existence,  and  that  we  may  therefore  pro- 
perly reason  firom  the  latter  to  the  former  as  its  oondition. 

K 
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in  thought,  but  the  question  is  only  in  what  relation  it,  in- 
cluding all  its  determinntiuns,  atanda  to  the  understanding 
and  its  employment  in  experience,  to  the  empirical  fuculty 
of  judgment,  and  to  the  reason  in  its  application  to  espe- 

For  this  very  reason,  too,  the  categories  of  modality  ate 
nothiog  more  than  explanations  of  the  eonceptioua  of  possi- 
bility, reality,  and  necessity,  as  employed  in  experience,  and 
nt  the  same  time,  restrictions  of  all  the  categories  to  empirical 
use  alone,  not  authorizing  the  transcendental  employment  of 
them.  For  if  they  are  to  haye  something  more  than  a  merely 
logical  significance,  and  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
analytical  expression  of  the  form  of  thought,  and  to  have  a 
relation  to  things  and  their  poasibility,  reality  or  necessity, 
they  must  concern  possible  experience  and  its  synthetical 
unity,  in  which  alone  objects  of  cognition  can  be  given. 

The  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  things  reqnires  also,  that 
the  conception  of  the  things  agree  with  the  formal  conditions 
of  our  experience  in  general.  But  this,  that  is  to  say,  the  ob- 
jective form  of  experience,  contains  all  the  kinds  of  Byuthesia 
■which  are  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  objects.  A  concep- 
tion which  contains  a  synthesis  must  be  regarded  aa  empty 
nnd  without  reference  to  an  object,  if  its  synthesis  does  not 
belong  to  experience — either  as  borrowed  from  it,  and  in  this 
ease  it  is  called  an  empirical  conception,  or  such  as  is  the 
gronnd  and  a  priori  condition  of  experience  (ita  form),  and  in 
this  case  it  ia  apure  conception,  a  conception  which  neverthe- 
less belongs  to  experience,  inasmuch  as  ita  object  can  be 
found  in  this  alone.  For  where  shall  we  find  the  eritcriou  or 
character  of  the  possiblUty  of  an  object  which  is  cogitated  by 
means  of  an  fi  priori  synthetical  conception,  if  not  in  the  syn- 
thesis which  constitutes  the  form  of  empirical  cognition  of  ob- 
jects ?  That  in  such  a  conception  no  contradiction  exists  ia 
indeed  a  necessary  logical  condition,  but  very  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  establish  the  objective  reaUty  of  the  conception, 
that  is,  the  possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is  thought  in  the 
conception.  Thus,  in  the  conception  of  a  figure  which  is 
contained  within  two  straight  lines,  there  ia  no  contradiction, 
for  the  conceptions  of  two  straight  lines  and  of  their  junction 
contain  no  negation  of  a  figure.  Tlic  impossibility  in  such  a 
case  does  not  rest  upon  the  conception  in  itself,  hut  upon  the 


construction  of  it  in  space,  that  is  to  aay,  upon  the  conditions    ' 
of  space  and  its  determinationB.     But  these  have  themselves 

f  objective  reaUty,  that  is,  they  apply  to  possitile  things,  because 
they  coutain  it  priori  the  form  of  experience  in  general. 

And  now  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  extensive  utility 
and  influence  of  this  poatiilato  of  posBibibty.     Wien  I  repre- 

I  aeiit  to  myself  a  thing  tbat  is  permanent,  so  that  everything 
in  it  which  changes  belongs  merely  to  its  state  or  condition, 
from  such  a  conception  nlone  I  never  can  cognise  that  such  a 

!  thing  is  possible.  Or,  if  I  represent  to  myself  something 
which  is  so  constituted  tbat,  when  it  is  posited,  something  else 
follows  always  and  infallibly,  my  thought  contains  no  self- 
contradiction  ;  but  whether  such  a  property  as  causality  is  to 
be  found  in  any  possible  thing,  my  thought  alone  affords  no 
means  of  judging.  Finally,  I  can  represent  to  myself  different 
things  (snbsCances)  which  are  so  constituted,  tltat  tbe  state  or 
condition  of  one  causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  other, 
and  reciprocally  ;  but  whether  such  a  relation  is  a  property  of 
things  cannot  he  perceived  from  these  conceptions,  which  con- 
tain a  merely  arbitrary  synthesis.  Only  from  the  fact,  there- 
fore, that  these  conceptions  express  h  priori  the  relations  of 
perceptions  in  every  experience,  do  we  know  that  they  possess 
objective  reality,  that  is,  transcendental  truth ;  and  that  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  though  not  independent  of  all  relation 
to  the  form  of  an  experience  in  geuerid  aud  its  synthetical 
unity,  in  which  alone  objects  can  he  empirically  cognised. 

But  when  we  fashion  to  ourselves  new  conceptions  of  sub- 
stanees,  forces,  action  and  reaction,  from  the  material  pre- 
sented to  us  by  perception,  without  following  tlie  example  of 
experience  in  their  connexion,  we  create  mere  chimeras,  of  the 
possibihty  of  which  we  cannot  discover  any  criterion,  because 
we  have  not  taken  experience  for  our  instructress,  though  we 
have  borrowed  the  conceptions  from  her.  Such  fictitious 
conceptions  derive  their  character  of  possibility  not,  like  the 
categories,  i  priori,  as  conceptions  on  which  all  experience  de- 
pends, but  only,  it  posteriori,  as  conceptions  given  by  means  of 
I  experience  itself,  and  their  possibility  must  either  be  cog- 
nized &  posteriori  and  empirically,  or  it  cannot  be  cognized  at 
all.  A  substance,  which  is  permanently  present  in  space,  yet 
Urithout  filling  it  {like  that  terlium  qvid  between  matter  and 
the  thinking  subject  which  some  have  tried  to  introduce  into 
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Now  the  question  arises,  how  a.  thing  {insaeB  from  one  stnte 
^0,  into  another  state  =  b.  Between  two  moments  there 
ia  always  a  certain  time,  and  between  two  states  exiEting  in 
*"  these  moments,  there  is  always  a  diffurf  uce  having  a  certain 
quantity  (for  all  parts  of  phsnomena  are  in  their  turn  quan- 
tities). Consequently,  every  trausiLiou  from  one  atate  into 
another,  is  always  effected  iu  a  time  contained  between  two 
moments,  of  which  the  first  determines  the  state  which  the 
thing  leaves,  and  the  second  determines  the  state  into  which 
the  tiling  passes.  Both  moments,  then,  are  Hmitations  of  the 
time  of  a  change,  consequently  of  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween both,  and  as  such  they  belong  to  the  total  of  the  change. 
Now  every  change  has  a  cause,  which  evidences  its  causality 
in  the  whole  time  during  which  the  change  takes  place.  The 
cause,  therefore,  does  nut  produce  the  chacige  all  at  once  or 
ia  one  moment,  but  in  a  time,  so  that,  as  the  time  gradually 
increases  from  the  commenciog  instant,  a,  to  its  completion 
at  b,  in  like  manner  also,  the  quantity  of  the  reality  {b — a)  ia 
generated  through  the  lesser  degrees  which  are  contained 
between  the  first  and  last.  All  change  is  therefore  possible 
only  through  a  continuoue  action  of  the  cauaahty,  which,  in 
BO  far  aa  it  is  uniform,  we  call  a  momentum.  The  change  does 
not  consist  of  these  momenia,  but  is  generated  or  produced 
hy  them  as  their  effect. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  continuity  of  ail  change,  the  ground 
of  which  is,  that  neitlier  time  itself  nor  any  phsenomenon  in 
time  consists  of  parta  which  are  the  amallest  possible,  hut  tbat, 
notwithstanding,  the  state  of  a  thing  passes  iu  the  process  of 
a  change  through  all  these  parts,  as  elements,  to  its  second 
state.  There  is  no  smallest  degree  of  reality  in  a  phmuomenon, 
just  as  there  is  no  amaUeat  degree  in  the  quantity  of  time  ;  and 
so  the  new  state  of  the  reality  grows  up  out  of  the  former 
state,  through  all  the  infinite  degrees  thereof,  the  differences 
of  which  one  &om  another,  taken  all  together,  are  leas  than 
the  difference  between  0  and  a. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire  here  into  the  utility  of  this 
principle  in  tlie  investigation  of  nature.  But  bow  auch  a  pro- 
position, which  appears  so  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
nature,  is  possible  completely  hpnori,\s  indeed  a  queation  which 
deserves  investigation,  although  the  first  view  aeema  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  and  reality  of  the  prmciple,  and  theques- 
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tion,  how  it  is  possible,  may  be  considered  superflaoos.  For 
there  are  so  many  groundless  pretensions  to  the  enlargement 
of  oar  knowledge  by  pure  reason,  that  we  must  take  it  as  a 
general  rule  to  be  mistrustful  of  all  such,  and  without  a 
thorough-going  and  radical  deduction,  to  believe  nothing  of 
the  sort  even  on  the  clearest  dogmatical  evidence. 

Every  addition  to  our  empirical  knowledge,  and  every  advance 
made  in  the  exercise  of  our  perception,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  extension  of  the  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  a  progression  in  time,  be  objects  themselves  what 
they  may,  phsenomena,  or  pure  intuitions.  This  progression 
in  time  determines  everything,  and  is  itself  determined  by 
nothing  else.  That  is  to  say,  the  parts  of  the  progression 
exist  only  in  time,  and  by  means  of  the  synthesis  thereof,  and 
are  not  given  antecedently  to  it.  For  this  reason,  every 
transition  in  perception  to  anything  which  follows  upon  an- 
other in  time,  is  a  determination  of  time  by  means  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  perception.  And  as  this  determination  of  time 
is,  always  and  in  all  its  parts,  a  quantity,  the  perception  pro- 
duced is  to  be  considered  as  a  quantity  which  proceeds  through 
all  its  degrees — no  one  of  which  is  the  smallest  possible — from 
zero  up  to  its  determined  degree.  From  this  we  perceive  the 
possibility  of  cognizing  h  priori  a  law  of  changes — a  law,  how- 
ever, which  concerns  their  form  merely.  We  merely  antici- 
pate our  own  apprehension,  the  formal  condition  of  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  to  be  found  in  the  mind  antecedently 
to  all  given  phsenomena,  must  certainly  be  capable  of  being 
cognized  a  priori. 

Thus,  as  time  contains  the  sensuous  condition  a  priori  of 
the  possibility  of  a  continuous  progression  of  that  which  exists 
to  that  which  follows  it,  the  understanding,  by  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  apperception,  contains  the  condition  a  priori  of  the 
possibility  of  a  continuous  determination  of  the  position  in 
time  of  all  phsenomena,  and  this  by  means  of  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  the  former  of  which  necessitate  the  sequence 
of  the  latter,  and  thereby  render  universally  and  for  all  time, 
and  by  consequence,  objectively,  valid  the  empirical  cognition 
of  the  relations  of  time. 
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THIRD  ANALOGY. 
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PllIKCIPLES   OY   CO-EXISTENCE,   ACCORDING  TO  THE   LAW   OP 

nECIPBOCITT  OB  COMMTTNITY. 
All  eubitances,  in  so  far  os  they  can  he  perceived  in  space  at  the 

same  time,  exist  in  a  stale  of  complete  recipradti/  of  action. 
PboOf. 

Things  are  co-enistent,  when  in  empirical  intuition  the  per- 
ception of  the  one  can  follow  upon  the  perception  of  the 
other,  and  vice  versil — which  cannot  occnr  in  the  succession 
of  pheeuomena,  aa  we  have  ahown  in  the  explanation  of  the 
Becond  principle.  Titus  I  can  perceive  the  moon  and  then 
the  earth,  or  conversely,  first  the  earth  and  then  the  moon ; 
and  for  the  reason  that  my  perception  of  these  objects  cut 
reciprocally  follow  each  other,  I  say,  they  exist  conCempo- 
raneously,  Now  co-exietence  in  the  existence  of  the  manifold 
i[i  the  same  time.  But  time  itself  is  not  an  object  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
things  are  placed  in  tlie  same  time,  the  other  fact,  that  the 
perceptions  of  these  things  can  follow  each  other  reciprocally. 
The  synthesis  of  the  imagination  in  apprehension  would  only 
present  to  us  each  of  these  perceptions  as  present  in  the  subject 
when  the  other  is  not  present,  and  contrariwise ;  but  would  not 
show  that  the  objects  are  co-existent,  that  is  to  say,  that,  if  the 
one  exists,  the  other  also  exists  in  the  same  time,  and  that  this 
is  necessarily  so,  in  order  that  the  perceptions  may  be  capable 
of  following  each  other  reciprocally.  It  follows  that  a  conception 
of  the  understanding  or  category  of  the  reciprocal  sequence  of 
the  determinations  of  phtenomena  (existing,  as  they  do,  apart 
from  each  other,  and  yet  contemporaneously),  is  requisite 
to  justiiy  UB  in  saying  that  the  reciprocal  Bueceasion  of  per- 
ceptions has  its  foundation  in  the  object,  and  to  enable  us  to 
represent  co-existence  as  objective.  But  that  relation  of  sub- 
stances in  which  the  one  contains  determinations  the  ground 
of  which  is  in  the  other  substance,  is  the  relation  of  influence. 
And,  when  this  influence  is  reciprocal,  it  is  the  relation  of 
community  or  reciprocity.  Consequentljr  the  co-existence  of 
substances  in  space  cannot  be  coguized  la  experience  other- 
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wise  than  under  the  precondition  of  their  reciprocal  action. 
This  is  therefore  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  things 
themselves  as  objects  of  experience. 

Things  are  co-existent,  in  so  far  as  they  exist  in  one  and  the 
same  time.  But  how  can  we  know  that  they  exist  in  one  and 
the  same  time  ?  Only  by  observing  that  the  order  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  apprehension  of  the  manifold  is  arbitrary  and  a 
matter  of  Id  difference,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  can  proceed  from 
A,  through  B,  C,  D,  to  E,  or  contrariwise  from  E  to  A.  For 
if  they  were  successive  in  time  (and  in  the  order,  let  us 
snppose,  which  begins  with  A),  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
apprehension  in  perception  to  begin  with  E  and  go  backwards 
to  A,  inasmuch  as  A  belongs  to  past  time,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  an  object  of  apprehension. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  number  of  substances  considered  as 
phsenomena  each  is  completely  isolated,  that  is,  that  no  one  acts 
upon  another.  Then  I  say  that  the  co- existence  of  these  cannot 
be  an  object  of  possible  perception,  and  that  the  existence  of 
one  cannot,  by  any  mode  of  empirical  synthesis,  lead  us  to 
the  existence  of  another.  For  we  imagine  them  in  this  case 
to  be  separated  by  a  completely  void  space,  and  thus  percep- 
tion, which  proceeds  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  time,  would 
indeed  determine  their  existence  by  means  of  a  following  per- 
ception, but  would  be  quite  unable  to  distinguish  whether 
the  one  pheenomenon  follows  objectively  upon  the  first,  or  is 
co-existent  with  it. 

Besides  the  mere  fact  of  existence  then,  there  must  be 
something  by  means  of  which  A  determines  the  position  of 
B  in  time,  and  conversely,  B  the  position  of  A ;  because  only 
under  this  condition  can  substances  be  empirically  represented 
as  existing  contemporaneously.  Now  that  alone  determines 
the  position  of  another  thing  in  time,  which  is  the  cause  of  it 
or  of  its  determinations.  Consequently  every  substance  (inas- 
much  as  it  can  have  succession  predicated  of  it  only  in  respect 
of  its  determinations)  must  contain  the  causahty  of  certain 
determinations  in  another  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
effects  of  the  causality  of  the  other  in  itself.  That  is  to  say» 
substances  must  stand  (mediately  or  immediately)  in  dyna^ 
mical  community  with  each  other,  if  co-existence  is  to  be  cog- 
nized in  any  possible  experience.  But,  in  regard  to  objects 
of  experience,  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  widiout  which  the 


I 
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eiperience  of  tlieae  objects  would  itself  be  impossible.  Con- 
sequently it  is  absolutely  uecessary  that  all  substances  in  the 
world  of  phfenoraena,  in  so  far  as  they  are  co-existent,  stand  iii 
a  relation  of  complete  commnitity  of  reciprocal  action  to  each 
other. 

The  word  comninnity  has  in  our  language*  two  meaningi, 
and  contains  the  two  notions  conveyed  in  the  Latin  commEinto, 
and  commercium.  We  employit  in  this  place  in  the  latter  eense — 
that  of  a  dynamical  community,  without  which  even  the  com- 
munity of  place  (cotnmvnio  tpalU)  could  not  he  empirically 
cognized.  In  onr  experiences  it  ie  easy  to  observe,  that  it  is 
only  the  continnoiis  influences  in  all  parts  of  space  that  can 
conduct  our  senses  from  one  object  to  aiiotlier  ;  that  the  light 
which  plays  between  our  eyes  and  the  heavenly  bodies  pro- 
duces a  mediating  community  between  them  and  us,  and 
thereby  evidences  their  co-esistence  with  us  ;  tliat  we  cannot 
empirically  change  our  position  (perceive  this  change),  unless 
the  existence  of  matter  thronghout  the  whole  of  apace  ren- 
dered possible  the  perceptiou  of  the  positions  we  occupy  ; 
and  that  this  perceptiou  can  prove  the  con  temp  oraneoua  es- 
istcnce  of  theee  places  only  through  their  reciprocal  influence, 
and  thereby  also  the  co-existence  of  even  the  most  reraot*  ob- 
jects— although  in  this  case  the  proof  is  only  mediate.  With- 
out community,  every  perception  (of  a  phtenomenon  in  space) 
ia  separated  from  every  other  and  isolated,  and  the  chain  of 
empirical  representations,  that  is,  of  experience,  must,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  new  object,  begin  entirely  de  novo,  without 
the  least  connexion  with  preceding  representations,  and 
without  standing  towards  these  even  in  the  relation  of  time. 
My  intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  combat  the  notion  of 
empty  apace  ;  for  it  may  exist  where  our  perceptions  cannot 
exist,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  reach  thereto,  and  where,  there- 
fore, BO  empirical  perception  of  co-existence  takes  place.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  not  an  object  of  possible  experience. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  useful  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tion. In  the  mind,  all  phenomena,  as  contents  of  a  possible 
experience,  must  exist  in  community  (communio)  of  apper- 
ception or  consciousness,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  requisite  that 
oijjects  be  represented  as  co-existent  and  connected,  in  so  far 
must  they  reciprocally  determine  the  position  in  time  of  each 
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other,  and  thereby  constitate  a  whole.  If  this  subjectire 
eommanity  is  to  rest  upon  an  objectiye  basis,  or  to  be  applied 
to  substances  as  phsenomena,  the  perception  of  one  substance 
most  render  possible  the  perception  of  another,  and  conversely* 
For  otherwise  succession,  which  is  always  found  in  percep- 
tions as  apprehensions,  would  be  predicated  of  external 
objects,  and  their  representation  of  their  co-existence  be  thus 
impossible.  But  this  is  a  reciprocal  influence,  that  is  to  say, 
a  real  community  (commercium)  of  substances,  without  which 
therefore  the  empirical  relation  of  co-existence  would  be  a 
notion  beyond  the  reach  of  our  minds.  By  virtue  of  this  com- 
mercium.  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  are  apart  from,  and 
nevertheless  in  connection  with  each  other,  constitute  a  com- 
positum  reaie.  Such  composita  are  possible  in  many  different 
ways.  The  three  dynamical  relations  then,  from  which  all 
others  spring,  are  those  of  Inherence,  Consequence,  and  Com- 
position. 


These,  then,  are  the  three  analogies  of  experience.  They 
are  nothing  more  than  principles  of  the  determination  of  the 
existence  of  phsenomena  in  time,  according  to  the  three  modi 
of  this  determination  ;  to  wit,  the  relation  to  time  itself  as  a 
quantity  (the  quantity  of  existence,  that  is,  duration),  the  re- 
lation in  time  as  a  series  or  succession,  finally,  the  relation 
in  time  as  the  complex  of  all  existence  (simultaneity).  This 
unity  of  determination  in  regard  to  time  is  thoroughly 
dynamical ;  that  is  to  say,  time  is  not  considered  as  that  in 
which  experience  determines  immediately  to  every  existence 
its  position;  for  this  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  absolute 
time  is  not  an  object  of  perception,  by  means  of  which 
phsenomena  can  be  connected  with  each  other.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rule  of  the  understanding,  through  which 
alone  the  existence  of  phsenomena  can  receive  synthetical 
unity  as  regards  relations  of  time,  determines  for  every  phse- 
nomenon  its  position  in  time,  and  consequently  ^  priori,  and 
with  validity  for  all  and  every  time. 

By  nature,  in  the  empirical  sense  of  the  word,  we  under- 
stand the  totality  of  phsenomena  connected,  in  respect  of  their 
existence,  according  to  necessary  rules,  that  is,  laws.  There 
are  therefore  certain  laws  (which  are  moreover  h  priori)  which 
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moke  nature  possible ;  &ud  a.11  emptricfti  laws  can  exist  only  by 
means  of  esperience,  and  by  yirtue  of  those  primitJTe  laws 
tlirough  which  experience  itself  becomes  possible.  The  par- 
pose  of  the  analogies  is  therefore  to  represent  to  ua  the  ouity  of 
nature  in  the  connection  of  all  pbcenomena  under  certain  ex- 
ponents, the  only  businesa  of  which  is  to  enpress  the  relation 
of  time  (in  so  far  as  it  contains  all  existence  in  itself)  to  the 
unity  of  apperception,  which  can  exist  in  synthesiH  only  ac- 
cording to  rules.  The  combined  expression  of  all  is  this  :  All 
phsuomena  exist  in  one  nature,  and  must  so  exist,  inasmuch 
as  without  this  A  priori  unity,  no  unity  of  esperience,  and 
consequently  no  determination  of  objects  in  experience,  is  pos- 
sible. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  proof  which  we  have  employed  in 
treating  of  these  transcendental  laws  of  nature,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  it,  we  must  make  one  remark,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  be  important  us  a  guide  in  every  otiier  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  intellectual  and  likewise  synthe- 
tical propositions  a  priori.  Had  we  endeavoured  to  prove 
these  analogies  dogmatically,  that  is,  from  conceptions ;  that 
is  to  say,  had  we  employed  this  method  in  attempting  to  show 
that  every  thing  which  exists,  exists  only  in  that  which  is  per- 
manent,— that  every  thing  or  event  presupposes  the  existence  of 
something  in  a  preceding  state,  upon  which  it  follows  in  con- 
formity with  a  rule — lastly,  that  in  the  manifold,  which  is  co- 
existent, the  states  co-exist  in  connection  with  each  other 
according  to  a  rule, — all  our  labour  would  have  been  utterly  in 
vain.  For  mere  conceptions  of  things,  analyse  them  aa  we  may, 
cannot  enable  us  to  conclude  from  tlie  existence  of  one  abject 
to  the  existence  of  another.  What  other  course  was  left  for 
us  to  pursue?  This  only,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
experience  as  a  cognition  in  which  at  last  all  objects  must  be 
capable  of  being  presented  to  ua,  if  the  representation  of  them 
is  to  possess  any  objective  reality.  Now  in  this  third,  this 
mediating  term,  the  essential  form  of  which  consists  in  the 
synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception  of  all  phaiuomena,  we 
found  d  priori  conditions  of  the  nuiversal  and  necessary  de- 
termination as  to  time  of  all  existences  in  the  world  of  phie- 
nomena,  without  which  the  empirical  determination  thereof  as 
to  time  would  itself  be  impossible,  and  we  also  discovered 
rules  of  synthetical  unity  if  priori,  by  means  of  which  we  could 
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anticipate  experience.  For  want  of  this  method,  and  from 
the  fancy  that  it  was  possible  to  discover  a  dogmatical  proof 
of  the  synthetical  propositions  which  are  requisite  in  the  em- 
pirical employment  of  the  understanding,  has  it  happened, 
that  a  proof  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  been  so 
often  attempted,  and  always  in  vain.  The  other  two  analogies 
nobody  has  ever  thought  of,  although  they  have  always  been 
silently  employed  by  Uie  mind,*  because  the  guiding  thread 
furnished  by  the  categories  was  wanting,  the  guide  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  discover  every  hiatus,  both  in  the  system 
of  conceptions  and  of  principles. 

IV. 

The  Postulates  or  Empieical  Thought. 

1 .  That  which  agrees  with  the  formal  conditions  (intuition 
and  conception)  of  experience,  is  possible, 

2.  That  which  coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of  ex- 
perience (sensation),  is  real. 

3.  That  whose  coherence  with  the  real  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  universal  conditions  of  experience  is  (exists)  ne- 
cessary. 

Explanation. 

The  categories  of  modality  possess  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
do  not  in  the  least  determine  the  object,  or  enlarge  the  con- 
ception to  which  they  are  annexed  as  predicates,  but  only  ex- 
press its  relation  to  the  faculty  of  cognition.  Though  my 
conception  of  a  thing  is  in  itself  complete,  I  am  still  entitled 
to  ask  whether  the  object  of  it  is  merely  possible,  or  whether 
it  is  also  real,  or,  if  the  latter,  whether  it  is  also  necessary. 
Bat  hereby  the  object  itself  is  not  more  definitely  determined 

*  The  unity  of  the  universe,  in  which  all  phaenomena  must  be  con- 
nected, is  evidently  a  mere  consequence  of  the  tacitly  admitted  principle 
of  the  community  of  all  substances  which  are  co-existent.  For  were  sub- 
stances isolated,  they  could  not  as  parts  constitute  a  whole,  and  were  their 
connection  (reciprocal  action  of  the  manifold)  not  necessary  from  the  very 
fact  of  co-existence,  we  could  not  conclude  from  the  fact  of  the  latter  as 
a  merely  ideal  relation  to  the  former  as  a  real  one.  We  have,  however, 
shown  in  its  place,  that  community  is  the  proper  ground  of  the  possibility 
of  an  empirical  cognition  of  co-existence,  and  that  we  may  therefore  pro- 
perly reason  from  the  hitter  to  the  former  as  its  condition. 


in  thought,  bat  the  qiieBtion  is  only  in  what  relation  it,  in- 
cluding all  itB  determinations,  Bttrnds  to  the  understanding 
and  itB  employment  in  esperience,  to  the  empirical  faculty 
of  judgment,  and  to  the  reason  in  its  npphcaCion  to  expe- 

For  this  very  reason,  too,  the  categories  of  moddUty  are 
nothing  raore  than  explanations  of  the  conceptions  of  possi- 
bility, reality,  and  necessity,  as  employed  in  eiperience,  and 
at  the  same  time,  restrictions  of  all  the  categories  to  empirical 
use  alone,  not  authorizing  the  transcendental  employment  of 
them.  For  if  they  are  to  have  something  more  than  a  merely 
logical  significance,  and  to  he  something  more  than  a  mere 
analytical  expression  of  the  form  of  thought,  and  to  have  a 
relation  to  tking»  and  their  possibility,  reality  or  necessity, 
they  mnst  concern  possible  experience  and  its  synthetical 
unity,  in  which  alone  objects  of  cognition  can  be  given. 

The  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  things  requires  also,  that 
the  conception  of  the  things  agree  with  the  formal  conditions 
of  our  esperience  in  geoerd.  But  this,  that  is  to  say,  the  ob- 
jective form  of  experience,  contains  all  the  kinds  of  synthesis 
■which  are  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  objects.  A  concep- 
tion which  contains  a  synthesis  moat  be  regarded  as  empty 
and  without  reference  to  an  object,  if  its  synthesis  does  not 
belong  to  experience — either  as  borrowed  from  it,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  called  an  empirical  conception,  or  such  as  is  the 
ground  and  h  priori  condition  of  experience  (its  form),  and  in 
tliis  case  it  is  s-pure  conception,  a  conception  which  neverthe- 
less belongs  to  experience,  inasmuch  as  its  object  can  be 
found  in  this  alone.  For  where  shall  we  find  the  criterion  or 
character  of  the  possibility  of  an  object  which  is  cogitated  by 
means  of  an  h  priori  synthetical  conception,  if  not  in  the  syn- 
thesis which  constitutes  the  form  of  empirical  cognition  of  ob- 
jects ?  That  in  such  a  conception  no  contradiction  exists  is 
indeed  a  necessary  logical  condition,  but  very  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  establish  the  objective  reahty  of  the  conception, 
tliat  is,  the  possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is  thought  in  the 
conception.  Thus,  in  the  conception  of  a  figure  which  is 
contained  within  two  straight  lines,  there  is  no  contradiction, 
for  the  conceptions  of  two  straight  lines  and  of  their  junction 
contain  no  negation  of  a  figure.  The  impossibility  in  such  a 
cose  does  not  rest  upon  the  conception  in  itsclij  but  upon  the 
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constniction  of  it  in  space,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  conditions 
of  space  and  its  detenninations.  But  these  have  themselves 
objective  reality,  that  is,  they  ^>ply  to  possible  things,  because 
they  contain  h  priori  the  fonn  of  experience  in  general. 

And  now  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  extensive  utility 
and  influence  of  this  postulate  of  possibility.  When  I  repre- 
sent to  myself  a  thing  that  is  permanent,  so  that  everything 
in  it  which  changes  belongs  merely  to  its  state  or  condition, 
from  such  a  conception  alone  I  never  can  cognize  that  such  a 
thing  is  possible.  Or,  if  I  represent  to  myself  something 
which  is  so  constituted  that,  when  it  is  posited,  something  else 
follows  always  and  infallibly,  my  thought  contains  no  self- 
contradiction  ;  but  whether  such  a  property  as  causality  is  to 
be  found  in  any  possible  thing,  my  thought  alone  affords  no 
means  of  judging.  Finally,  I  can  represent  to  myself  different 
things  (substances)  which  are  so  constituted,  that  the  state  or 
condition  of  one  causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  other, 
and  reciprocally ;  but  whether  such  a  relation  is  a  property  of 
things  cannot  be  perceived  from  these  conceptions,  which  con- 
tain a  merely  arbitrary  synthesis.  Only  from  the  fact,  there- 
fore, that  these  conceptions  express  a  priori  the  relations  of 
perceptions  in  every  experience,  do  we  know  that  they  possess 
objective  reality,  that  is,  transcendental  truth ;  and  that  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  though  not  independent  of  all  relation 
to  the  form  of  an  experience  in  general  and  its  synthetical 
unity,  in  which  alone  objects  can  be  empirically  cognized. 

But  when  we  fashion  to  ourselves  new  conceptions  of  sub- 
stances, forces,  action  and  reaction,  from  the  material  pre- 
sented to  us  by  perception,  without  following  the  example  of 
experience  in  their  connexion,  we  create  mere  chimeras,  of  the 
possibility  of  which  we  cannot  discover  any  criterion,  because 
we  have  not  taken  experience  for  our  instructress,  though  we 
have  borrowed  the  conceptions  from  her.  Such  fictitious 
conceptions  derive  their  character  of  possibility  not,  like  the 
categories,  it  priori,  as  conceptions  on  which  all  experience  de- 
pends, but  only,  h  posterioriy  as  conceptions  given  by  means  of 
experience  itself,  and  their  possibility  must  either  be  cog- 
nized a  posteriori  and  empirically,  or  it  cannot  be  cognized  at 
all.  A  substance,  which  is  permanently  present  in  space,  yet 
without  filling  it  (like  that  tertium  quid  between  matter  and 
the  thinking  subject  which  some  have  tried  to  introduce  into 
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metaphysica),  or  s  peculiar  fuiidnmenta]  power  of  the  mind  of 
intuiting  the  iiiture  by  auticipatioa  (iDstead  of  merely  iafer- 
ring  from  past  end  present  events),  or,  finally,  a  power  of  the 
mind  to  place  itself  in  oommunity  of  thought  with  other  men, 
however  distant  they  may  be — these  are  conceptions,  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  which  has  no  ground  to  rest  upon.  For  they  are 
not  based  upon  experience  and  its  known  laws ;  and  with- 
out experience,  they  are  a  merely  arbitrary  conjunction  of 
thoughts,  which,  though  containing  no  internal  contradiction, 
has  no  claim  to  objective  reality,  neither,  consequently,  to  the 
possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is  thought  in  these  concep- 
tions. Aa  far  as  coocerna  reality,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  . 
cannot  cogitate  such  a  posaibihty  ia  concreto  without  the  aid 
of  eiperience ;  because  reality  ia  concerned  only  with  aeusa- 
tion,  aa  the  matter  of  experience,  and  not  with  the  form  of 
thought,  with  which  we  can  no  doubt  indulge  in  shaping 
fancies. 

But  I  pass  by  everything  which  derives  its  poasihihty  from 
reahty  in  experience,  and  1  purpose  treating  here  merely  of 
the  possibility  of  things  by  means  of  a  priori  conceptions.  I 
maintain,  then,  that  the  possibility  of  things  is  not  derived 
from  such  conceptions  per  se,  but  only  when  considered  as 
formal  and  objective  conditions  of  an  eiperience  in  general. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  possibihty  of  a  triangle  could  be 
cognized  from  the  conception  of  it  alone  (which  is  certainly 
independent  of  experience)  ;  for  we  can  certainly  give  to  the 
conception  a  corresponding  object  completely  h  priori,  that  ia 
to  say,  we  can  construct  it.  But  aa  a  triangle  is  only  the 
form  of  an  object,  it  must  remain  a  mere  product  of  the  ima- 
ginatiou,  and  the  possibihty  of  the  existence  of  an  object  cor- 
responding to  it  must  remain  doubtful,  unless  we  can  discover 
some  otber  ground,  unless  we  know  that  the  figure  can  he 
cogitated  under  the  conditions  upon  which  all  objects  of  ex- 
perience rest.  Now,  the  facts  that  space  is  a  formal  condition 
it  priori  of  external  experience,  that  the  formative  synthesis,  by 
which  we  construct  a  triangle  in  imagination,  is  the  very  same 
as  that  we  employ  in  the  apprehension  of  a  phtenomenon  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  empirical  conception  of  it,  are  what 
alone  connect  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  with 
the  conception  of  it.  In  the  same  manner,  the  possibility  of 
continuous  quantities,  indeed  of  quantities  in  general,  for  the 
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inceptions  of  them  are  without  exception  83rnthetical,  is  never 
evident  from  the  conceptions  in  themselves,  but  only  when 
they  are  considered  as  the  formal  conditions  of  the  determina- 
tion of  objects  in  experience.  And  where,  indeed,  should  we 
look  for  objects  to  correspond  to  our  conceptions,  if  not  in 
experience,  by  which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  us  ?  It 
is,  however,  true  that  without  antecedent  experience  we  can 
cognize  and  characterize  the  possibility  of  things,  relatively  to 
the  formal  conditions,  under  which  something  is  determined 
in  experience  as  an  object,  consequently  completely  d  priori. 
But  still  this  is  possible  only  in  relation  to  experience  and 
within  its  limits. 

The  postulate  concerning  the  cognition  of  the  reality  of 
things  requires  perception,  consequently  conscious  sensation, 
not  indeed  immediately,  that  is,  of  the  object  itself,  whose 
existence  is  to  be  cognized,  but  still  that  the  object  have  some 
connection  with  a  real  perception,  in  accordance  with  the  ana- 
logies of  experience,  which  exhibit  aU  kinds  of  real  connec- 
tion in  experience. 

From  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
clude its  existence.  For,  let  the  conception  be  ever  so  com- 
plete, and  containing  a  statement  of  all  the  determinations  of 
the  thing,  the  existence  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  this, 
but  only  with  the  question — whether  such  a  thing  is  given,  so 
that  the  perception  of  it  can  in  every  case  precede  the  concep- 
tion. For  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  it  precedes  the  per- 
ception, merely  indicates  the  possibility  of  its  existence ;  it  is 
perception,  which  presents  matter  to  the  conception,  that  is 
the  sole  criterion  of  reality.  Prior  to  the  perception  of  the 
thing,  however,  and  therefore  comparatively  a  priori,  we  are 
able  to  cognize  its  existence,  provided  it  stands  in  connection 
with  some  perceptions  according  to  the  principles  of  the  em- 
pirical conjunction  of  these,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  the 
analogies  of  perception.  For,  in  this  case,  the  existence  of 
the  supposed  thing  is  connected  with  our  perceptions  in  a 
possible  experience,  and  we  are  able,  with  the  guidance  of 
these  analogies,  to  reason  in  the  series  of  possible  perceptions 
from  a  thing  which  we  do  really  perceive  to  the  thing  we  do 
not  perceive.  Thus,  we  cognize  the  existence  of  a  magnetic 
matter  penetrating  fdl  bodies  from  the  perception  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  steel- iiliugs  by  the  magnet,  although  the  con- 
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slitutioa  of  our  orgnna  tenders  an  immediate  perception  of 
tliis  matter  irapoasible  for  us.  For,  according  to  the  laws  of 
BBnslhility  and  the  connected  contest  of  our  perceptiona,  we 
should  in  an  experience  come  abo  on  an  imoiediate  empirical 
intuition  of  this  matter,  if  our  seoaea  were  more  acute, — but 
tliia  obtaseueBs  haa  no  influence  upon  and  cannot  alter  the 
form  of  poBsible  es;perieuce  in  genernl.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  things  reaches  as  far  as  our  perceptions,  and 
what  may  be  inferred  from  them  according  to  empirical  laws, 
extend.  If  we  do  not  act  out  from  experience,  or  do  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  laws  of  the  empirical  connection  of 
phffiaomena,  our  pretenaions  to  diacover  the  existence  of  a 
thing  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  are  vain.  Idealixm, 
however,  brings  forward  powerful  objections  to  theae  rules  for 
proving  existence  mediately.  This  i*,  therefore,  the  proper 
place  for  its  refutation. 

EEFITTATIOH  OP   IIIEALT3M. 

Idealism — I  mean  material*  idealism — iB  the  theory  which 
declares  the  existence  of  objects  in  space  without  us  to  be 
either  (I)  doubtful  and  indemonstrable,  or  (2)  ialse  and  im- 
possible. The  first  is  the^oA/ema^ica/ideahsm  of  Des  Cartes, 
who  admits  the  undoubted  certainty  of  only  one  empirical  aa- 
aertiou  {assertio),  to  wit,  /  am.  The  second  is  the  dogmatical 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  who  maintnina  tiint  apace,  together  with 
all  the  objects  of  which  it  is  the  inseparable  condition,  ia  a 
thing  which  is  in  itself  impossible,  and  that  consequently  the 
objects  in  space  are  mere  products  of  the  imagination.  The 
dogmatical  theory  of  idealism  is  unavoidable,  if  we  regard 
space  as  a  property  of  things  in  themselves ;  for  in  that  case 
it  is,  with  all  to  which  it  serves  as  condition,  a  nonentity. 
But  the  foundation  for  this  kind  of  idealism  we  have  already 
destroyed  in  the  transcendental  eesthe tic.  Problematical  ideal- 
ism, which  makes  no  such  assertion,  but  only  alleges  our  in- 
capacity to  prove  the  existence  of  anything  besides  ourselves 
by  means  of  immediate  experience,  is  a  theory  rational  and  evi- 
dencing a  thorough  and  philosophical  mode  of  thinking,  for 
it  observes  the  rale,  not  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  before 

■  In  opposition  tn  formal  or  crilical  idealism — the  tlieory  of  Kanl — 
which  ilenieE  to  Ii9  a  lihonledge  of  thin^  as  things  in  tiiemselve:,  and 
we  can  linow  ouly  phienoinena. —  IV. 
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Bufficient  proof  be  shown.  The  desired  proof  must  therefore 
demonstrate  that  we  have  experience  of  external  things,  and 
not  mere  fancies.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  prove,  that  our 
internal  and,  to  Des  Cartes,  indubitable  experience  is  itself 
possible  only  under  the  previous  assumption  of  external  ex- 
perience. 

Theorem. 

The  simple  but  empirically  determined  consciousness  of  my  own 
existence  proves  the  existence  of  external  objects  in  space. 

PEOor. 

I  am  conscious  of  my  own  existence  as  determined  in  time. 
All  determination  in  regard  to  time  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  something  permanent  in  perception.  But  this  perma- 
nent something  cannot  be  something  in  me,  for  the  very 
reason  that  my  existence  in  time  is  itself  determined  by  this 
permanent  something.  It  follows  that  the  perception  of  this 
permanent  existence  is  possible  only  through  a  thing  without 
me,  and  not  through  the  mere  representation  of  a  thing  with- 
out me.  Consequently,  the  determination  of  my  existence  in 
time  is  possible  only  through  the  existence  of  real  things  ex- 
ternal to  me.  Now,  consciousness  in  time  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  this  deter- 
mination in  time.  Hence  it  follows,  that  consciousness  in 
time  is  necessarily  connected  also  with  the  existence  of  things 
without  me,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  these  things  is  the 
condition  of  determination  in  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  existence  is  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  the  existence  of  other  things  with- 
out me. 

Remark  I.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  foregoing 
proof  the  game  which  idealism  plays,  is  retorted  upon  itself, 
and  with  more  justice.  It  assumed,  that  the  only  unmediate 
experience  is  internal,  and  that  from  this  we  can  only  infer 
the  existence  of  external  things.  But,  as  always  happens, 
when  we  reason  from  given  effects  to  determined  causes, 
idealism  has  reasoned  with  too  much  haste  and  uncertainty, 
for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cause  of  our  representations 
inay  lie  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  ascribe  it  falsely  to  external 
things.    But  our  proof  shows  that  external  experience  is  pro- 
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perly  immediate,*  that  only  by  rirtue  of  it — not,  indeed,  the 
coUBciouanesa  of  our  own  cKietence,  but  certainly  the  deter- 
miDBtion  of  our  exiBtence  in  time,  that  ie,  internal  ezperi- 
enee — ia  possible.  It  is  trae,  tliat  the  representation  /  am, 
which  is  the  expreasion  of  the  conaciouHneas  which  can  ac- 
corapau;  all  my  thoughts,  is  tliat  which  immediately  includes 
the  existence  of  a  subject.  But  in  tliia  representation  we 
cannot  find  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  also 
no  empirical  knowledge,  that  is,  experience.  For  experience 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  thought  of  something  esisting, 
intuition,  and  in  this  caae  it  must  be  internal  intuition,  that 
is,  time,  in  relation  to  which  the  aubject  muat  be  determined. 
But  the  exiatence  of  external  things  is  absolutely  requisite  for 
this  purpose,  bo  that  it  follows  that  internal  experience  is 
itself  possible  only  mediately  and  through  external  experience. 
Remark  II.  Nowwith  this  view  all  empirical  nse  of  our  faculty 
of  cognition  in  the  determination  of  time  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance. Its  truth  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  it  ia  poaaible  to 
perceive  a  determination  of  time  only  by  means  of  a  change  in 
external  relations  (motion)  to  the  permanent  in  space  ;  (for  ex- 
ample, we  become  aware  of  the  sun's  motion,  by  observing  the 
changeaof  his  relation  to  theobjecta  of  this  earth).  But  this  is 
not  all.  We  find  that  we  poseeaa  nothing  permanent  that  can 
correspond  and  be  submitted  to  the  conception  of  a  aubstance 
as  intuition,  except  matter.  This  idea  of  permanence  is  not 
itself  derived  from  external  experience,  but  ia  an  a  priori 
necessary  condition  of  all  determination  of  time,  consequently 
also  of  tiie  internal  sense  in  reference  to  our  own  existence, 
and  tbat  through  the  existence  of  external  things.  In  the 
representation  I,  the  conaciouaness  of  myself  ia  not  an  intui- 

•  The  immediale  consciousness  of  the  erislence  of  eilernal  things  ia, 
in  the  preceding  iheorem,  not  presupposeii,  but  proved,  he  the  poasibiiiC; 
of  this  consciousness  understood  hj  na  or  not.  The  question  a>  to  the 
posaihility  of  it  would  stand  thus  :  Have  we  nn  inttrnal  sense,  but  no  ex- 
lernal  sense,  «nd  ia  our  beUef  in  external  peroeption  a  mere  delusion  ? 
But  it  is  evident  tbat,  in  order  merely  to  bncj  to  ourselves  anything  oi 
external,  thai  is,  to  present  it  to  the  sense  in  intuition,  we  must  already 
possess  go  eitemal  sense,  snd  mnat  thereby  distinguish  immediately  the 
mere  receptivity  of  an  eitemal  intuition  from  the  spontaneity  which  eha- 
laclerises  every  act  of  imagination.  For  merely  to  imagine  also  an  esler- 
"  "     ■'  ■'"'    "'  :  faculty  of  intuition  itwlf,  which  ii 


^^M         determined  by  the  imagioation.  -^£^^1 
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tion,  btit  a  merely  intellectual  representation  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  a  thinking  subject.  It  follows,  that 
this  I  has  not  any  predicate  of  intuition,  which,  in  its  cha- 
racter of  permanence,  could  serve  as  correlate  to  the  deter- 
mination of  time  in  the  internal  sense — ^in  the  same  way  as 
impenetrability  is  the  correlate  of  matter  as  an  empirical 
intuition. 

Remark  III.  From  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  external 
things  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a  deter- 
mined consciousness  of  ourselves,  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
intuitive  representation  of  external  things  involves  the  exist- 
ence of  these  things,  for  their  representations  may  very  well 
be  the  mere  products  of  the  imagination  (in  dreams  as  well  as 
in  madness)  ;  though,  indeed,  these  are  themselves  created  by 
the  reproduction  of  previous  external  perceptions,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  are  possible  only  through  the  reality  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  The  sole  aim  of  our  remarks  has,  however, 
been  to  prove  that  internal  experience  in  general  is  possible 
only  through  external  experience  in  general.  Whether  this 
or  that  supposed  experience  be  purely  imaginary,  must  be  dis- 
covered from  its  particular  determinations,  and  by  comparing 
these  with  the  criteria  of  all  real  experience. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  third  postulate,  it  applies  to  material 
necessity  in  existence,  and  not  to  merely  formal  and  logical 
necessity  in  the  connection  of  conceptions.  Now  as  we  cannot 
cognize  completely  t,  priori  the  existence  of  any  object  of  sense, 
though  we  can  do  so  comparatively  h  priori,  that  is,  relatively  to 
some  other  previously  given  existence, — a  cognition,  however, 
which  can  only  be  of  such  an  existence  as  must  be  contained 
in  the  complex  of  experience,  of  which  the  previously  given 
perception  is  a  part, — the  necessity  of  existence  can  never  be 
cognized  from  conceptions,  but  always,  on  the  contrary,  from 
its  connection  with  that  which  is  an  object  of  perception. 
But  the  only  existence  cognized,  under  the  condition  of  other 
given  phsenomena,  as  necessary,  is  the  existence  of  effects 
from  given  causes  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  causality. 
It  is  consequently  not  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  things 
(as  substances),  but  the  necessity  of  the  state  of  things  that 
we  cognise,  and  that  not  immediately,  but  by  means  of  the 
eidstence  of  other  states  given  in  perception,  according  to 
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empirical  laws  of  causality.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  crite- 
rion of  Decessity  is  to  be  found  ouly  in  the  law  of  a  possible 
eipericQce, — that  every  thing  which  happens  ia  determined 
^  jjriori  in  the  phtEnomenou  by  its  cause.  Thus  we  cognise 
only  the  neccBsity  of  effeeU  in  nature,  the  causes  of  which 
are  given  us.  Mnreoter,  the  criterion  of  necessity  in  eiist- 
ence  possesses  no  application  beyond  the  field  of  possible  ex- 
perience, and  even  in  this  it  is  not  valid  of  the  existence  of 
things  as  substances,  because  these  can  never  be  considered 
as  empirical  effects,  or  as  something  that  happens  and  has  a 
beginning.  Necessity,  therefore,  regards  only  the  relations 
of  pliFenomena  according  to  the  dynamical  law  of  causality, 
and  the  possibility  grounded  thereon,  of  reasoning  from  some 
given  existence  (of  a  cause)  h  priori  to  another  existence  (of 
an  eifect).  Even/  thing  that  happens  is  hypothetically  necessary, 
is  a  principle  which  aubjects  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
world  to  a  law,  that  is,  to  a  mle  of  necessary  existence,  without 
which  nature  herself  could  not  possibly  esist.  Hence  the 
proposition.  Nothing  happens  by  blind  chance  {in  tnvndo  non 
datvr  casus),  ia  an  h  priori  law  of  nature.  The  ease  is  the 
same  with  the  proposition.  Necessity  in  nature  is  not  blind, 
that  is,  it  is  conditioned,  consequently  intelligible  necessity 
(non  daturfaivm).  Both  laws  subject  the  play  of  change  to 
a  nature  of  things  (as  phtenomena),  or,  which  is  the  same 
tiling,  to  the  unity  of  the  understanding,  and  through  the  un- 
derstanding alone  can  changes  belong  to  an  experience,  as  the 
Bynthetical  unity  of  phfenomena.  Eotli  belong  to  the  class 
of  dynamical  principles.  The  former  is  projierly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  of  causality — one  of  the  analogies  of 
experience.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  principles  of  modality, 
wliich  to  the  determination  of  causality  adds  the  conception 
of  necessity,  which  is  itselfj  however,  subject  to  a  rule  of  the 
understanding.  The  principle  of  continuity  forbids  any  leap 
in  the  series  of  phcenumeua  regarded  as  changes  {in  mundo  non 
datur  sallus) ;  and  likewise,  in  the  complex  of  all  empirical 
intuitions  in  space,  any  break  or  hiatus  between  two  pheeno- 
mena  (non  datur  hiatus), — for  we  can  so  express  the  principle, 
that  experience  can  admit  nothing  which  proves  the  exislence 
of  a  vacuum,  or  which  even  admits  it  as  a  part  of  an  empirical 
synthesis.  For,  as  regards  a  vacuum  or  void,  which  we  may 
cogitate  as  out  aud  beyond  of  the  field  of  possible  experieuce 
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(the  world),  such  a  question  cannot  come  before  the  tribunal 
of  mere  understanding,  which  decides  only  upon  questions 
that  concern  the  employment  of  given  phenomena  for  the 
construction  of  empirical  cognition.  It  is  rather  a  problem 
for  ideal  reason,  which  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  pos- 
sible experience,  and  aims  at  forming  a  judgment  of  that 
which  surrounds  and  circumscribes  it,  and  the  proper  place 
for  the  consideration  of  it  is  the  transcendental  dialectic. 
These  four  propositions.  In  mundo  non  datur  hiatus,  non  datur 
saltus,  non  datur  casus,  non  datur  fatum,  as  well  as  all  principles 
of  transcendental  origin,  we  could  very  easily  exhibit  in  their 
proper  order,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  cate- 
gories, and  assign  to  each  its  proper  place.  But  the  already 
practised  reader  will  do  this  for  himself,  or  discover  the  clue 
to  such  an  arrangement.  But  the  combined  result  of  all  is 
simply  this,  to  admit  into  the  empirical  synthesis  nothing 
which  might  cause  a  break  in  or  be  foreign  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  continuous  connection  of  all  phseuomena, 
that  is,  the  unity  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
For  in  the  understanding  alone  is  the  unity  of  experience,  in 
which  all  perceptions  must  have  their  assigned  place,  possible. 
Whether  the  field  of  possibility  be  greater  than  that  of 
reality,  and  whether  the  field  of  the  latter  be  itself  greater 
than  that  of  necessity,  are  interesting  enough  questions,  and 
quite  capable  of  synthetical  solution,  questions,  however, 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  alone.  For  they 
are  tantamount  to  asking,  whether  all  things  as  phsenomena 
do  without  exception  belong  to  the  complex  and  connected 
whole  of  a  single  experience,  of  which  every  given  perception 
is  a  part,  a  part  which  therefore  cannot  be  conjoined  with  any 
other  phsenomena — or,  whether  my  perceptions  can  belong  to 
more  than  one  possible  experience  ?  The  understanding  gives 
to  experience,  according  to  the  subjective  and  formal  condi- 
tions, of  sensibility  as  well  as  of  apperception,  the  rules  which 
alone  make  this  experience  possible,  dther  forms  of  intui- 
tion,  besides  those  of  space  and  time,  other  forms  of  under- 
standing besides  the  discursive  forms  of  thought,  or  of  cog- 
nition by  means  of  conceptions,  we  can  neither  imagine  nor 
make  intelligible  to  ourselves ;  and  even  if  we  could,  they 
would  still  not  belong  to  experience,  which  is  the  only  mode 
of  cognition  by  which  objects  are  presented  to  us.     Whether 
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Other  percepttoDB  besides  those  which  belong  to  the  total  of 
our  poBfiible  experience,  and  consequently  whether  some  other 
■phere  of  mutter  exists,  the  understand iug  has  no  power  to 
decide,  its  proper  occupatiou  being  with  the  synthesis  of  that 
which  is  given.  Moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  usual  argu- 
ments which  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  vast  sphere  of  pos- 
sibility, of  which  ail  that  ia  real  (every  object  of  experience) 
is  but  a  sraall  part,  is  very  remarkable.  "  All  real  is  possible ;" 
from  this  follows  naturally,  according  to  the  logieal  laws  of 
conversion,  the  particular  proposition,  "  Some  possible  is 
real."  Now  this  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "  Mueh  ia  possible 
that  is  not  real."  No  doubt  it  docs  seem  as  if  we  ought  to 
consider  the  sura  of  the  possible  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  real,  from  the  fact  that  something  must  be  added  to  the 
former  to  eonstitnte  the  latter,  Bui  this  notion  of  adding  to 
the  possible  is  absurd.  For  that  which  is  uot  in  tlie  sum  of 
the  possible,  and  consequently  requires  to  be  added  to  it,  is 
manifestly  impossible.  In  addition  to  accordance  with  the 
formal  conditions  of  experience,  the  understanding  requires  a 
connection  with  some  perception  i  but  that  which  is  connected 
with  this  perception,  is  real,  even  although  it  is  not  unmediately 
perceived.  But  that'  another  series  of  phseuomena,  in  com- 
plete coherence  with  that  which  is  given  in  perception,  con- 
sequently more  than  one  all-embracing  experience  is  possible, 
is  an  inference  which  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  data 
given  us  by  experience,  and  still  leas  without  any  data  at  all. 
That  which  is  possible  only  under  conditions  which  are  tliem- 
selves  merely  possible,  is  not  possible  in  any  respect.  And  yet 
we  can  find  no  more  certain  ground  on  which  to  base  the  Jis- 
cuBsion  of  the  question  whether  the  sphere  of  poasibihty  is 
wider  than  that  of  experience, 

I  have  merely  mentioned  these  questions,  that  in  treating 
of  the  conception  of  the  understanding,  there  might  be  no 
'  omission  of  anything  that,  in  the  common  opinion,  belongs  to 
them.  In  reahty,  however,  the  notion  of  absolute  possibility 
(possibility  which  is  valid  in  every  respect)  is  not  a  mere  con- 
ception of  the  understanding,  which  can  be  employed  empi- 
rically, but  belongs  to  renson  alone,  which  passes  the  bounds 
of  all  empirical  use  of  the  understanding.  We  have,  therefore, 
contented  ourselves  with  a  merely  critical  remark,  leavuig  t1 
siiliject  to  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 


lark,  leavuig  tli^^^^ 
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Before  concluding  thia  fourth  section,  and  at  the  same 
the  Gjrstem  of  all  principles  of  the  pure  understandtn| 
seems  proper  to  mention  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  i 
the  priitcipleB  of  modality  postulates.  This  espresaion  1  do 
not  here  use  in  the  aense  which  some  more  recent  philoao- 
pbers,  contrary  to  its  meaning  with  mathematicians,  to  whom 
the  word  properly  belongs,  attach  to  it — that  of  a  proposition, 
namely,  immediately  certain,  requiring  neither  deduction  nor 
proof.  For  if,  in  the  ease  of  synthetical  propositions,  however 
evident  they  may  be,  we  accord  to  them  without  deduction,  and 
merely  on  the  strength  of  their  own  pretensions,  unqualified 
belief,  all  critique  of  the  understanding  is  entirely  lost ;  and, 
as  there  is  no  want  of  bold  pretensions,  which  the  common 
beUef  (though  for  the  philosopher  this  is  uo  credential)  does 
not  reject,  the  understanding  lies  exposed  to  every  delusion  and. 
conceit,  without  the  power  of  refusing  its  assent  to  those  bs-< 
sertions,  which,  though  illegitimate,  demand  acceptance  aa 
veritable  axioras.  When,  therefore,  to  the  conception  of  a 
thing  an  a  priori  determination  is  synthetically  added,  such  a 
proposition  must  obtain,  if  not  a  proof,  at  least  a  dednction 
of  the  legitimacy  of  its  assertion. 

The  principles  of  modality  are,  however,  not  objectively 
synthetical,  for  tlie  predicates  of  possibility,  reality,  and  ne- 
cessity do  not  in  the  least  anient  the  conception  of  that  of 
wliich  they  are  afhrmed,  inasmuch  aa  they  contribute  nothing 
to  the  representation  of  the  object.  But  as  they  are,  never- 
theless, always  synthetical,  they  are  so  merely  subjectively. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  a  reflective  power,  and  apply  to  the 
conception  of  a  thing,  of  which,  in  other  respects,  they  affirm 
nothing,  the  faculty  of  cognition  in  which  the  conception 
originates  and  has  its  seat.  So  that  if  the  conception  merely 
agree  with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience,  its  object  is 
called  possible;  if  it  is  in  connection  with  perception,  and  deter- 
mined thereby,  the  object  is  real ;  if  it  ia  determined  according 
to  conceptions  by  means  of  the  connection  of  perceptions, 
the  object  is  called  necessary.  The  principles  of  modahty 
therefore  predicate  of  a  conception  nothing  more  than  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  faculty  of  cognition  which  generated  it.  Now  a 
postulate  in  mathematics  is  a  practical  proposition  which  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  synthesis  by  which  we  present  an  object 
to  ourselves,  and  produce  the  conception  of  it,  for  example — ■ 
"  With  a  given  line,  to  describe  a  circle  upon  a  plane,  baca^ 
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n  given  point;"  and  auch  a  propoaiLion  doea  not  admit  of 
proof,  because  the  procedure,  nhicb  it  requires,  is  exactly 
that  by  which  alone  it  is  possihle  to  generate  the  conception 
tif  fluch  a  figure.  With  the  same  right,  accordingly,  can  we 
postulate  the  principles  of  modality,  because  they  do  Dot  aug- 
lueDt*  the  conception  of  a  thing,  but  merely  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  faculty  of  cognition. 

QBNBBAL  nBMAKE  OS  THE   STaiEU  OF  PBIHGIPLBa. 

It  IB  very  remarkable  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  possibibty 
of  a  thing  from  the  category  alone,  but  must  always  have  an 
intnitiou,  by  which  to  make  evident  the  objective  reality  of 
the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding.  Take,  for  ex- 
nraple,  the  ctitegoricB  of  relation.  How  (1)  a  thing  can  exist 
only  as  a  tinbjtel,  and  not  as  a  mere  determination  of  other 
things,  that  is,  can  be  substancf ;  or  how  ('2),  because 
something  exists,  some  other  tiling  must  exist,  consequently 
how  a  thing  can  be  a  cause ;  or  (3)  how,  when  several 
things  exist,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these  things  exists, 
some  consequence  to  the  others  follows,  and  reciprocally,  and 
in  this  way  a  commucity  of  substances  can  be  possible — are 
questions  whose  solution  cannot  be  obtained  from  mere  con- 
ceptions. Tlie  very  same  is  the  case  with  the  other  cate- 
gories; for  example,  how  a  tiling  can  be  of  the  aame  aortwith 
many  others,  that  is,  can  be  a  quantity,  and  so  on.  So  long 
as  we  have  not  intuition  we  cannot  know,  whether  we  do 
really  tliink  an  object  by  the  categories,  and  where  an  object 
can  anywhere  be  fonnd  to  cohere  with  them,  and  thns  the 
truth  is  established,  that  the  categories  are  not  in  themselves 
ciignUhns,  but  meTe/orma  of  thovght  for  the  construction  of 
cognitions  from  given  intuitions.  For  the  same  reason  is  it 
true  that  from  categories  alone  no  synthetical  proposition  can 
be  made.  For  example,  "  In  every  existence  there  is  sub- 
stance," that  is,  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject 
and  not  as  mere  predicate  ;  or,  "  everything  ia  a  quantity,"— 
to  construct  propositions  such  as  these,  we  require  something 

■  Wheg  I  think  the  ra^ty  of  a  thiag,  I  do  really  think  more  thantbe 
possibility,  but  not  in  Ihi  thing  i  for  that  can  never  c^ontnin  more  in  lea- 
iity  than  wa>  coDCained  in  its  <H>niplete  postibility.  But  while  (he  notion 
of  possihility  is  merely  the  notion  of  ■  position  of  a  thing  in  relation  lo 
the  nnderBtanding  (itj  empirical  ust),  realily  is  the  conjuiiuiion  of  the 
thing  with  perception. 
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to  enable  us  to  go  out  beyond  the  given  conception  and  con- 
nect another  with  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  attempt  to 
prove  a  synthetical  proposition  by  means  of  mere  conceptions, 
for  example,  "  Everything  that  exists  contingently  has  a  cause," 
has  never  succeeded.  We  could  never  get  further  than  prov- 
ing that,  without  this  relation  to  conceptions,  we  could  not 
conceive  the  existence  of  the  contingent,  that  is,  could  not  it 
priori  through  the  understanding  cognize  the  existence  of  such 
a  thing ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  this  is  also  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing  itself  that  is  said  to  be 
contingent.  If,  accordingly,  we  look  back  to  our  proof  of 
the  principle  of  causality,  we  shall  find  that  we  were  able  to 
prove  it  as  vaUd  only  of  objects  of  possible  experience,  and, 
indeed,  only  as  itself  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  expe- 
rience, consequently  of  the  cognition  of  an  object  given  in 
empirical  intuition,  and  not  from  mere  conceptions.  That, 
however,  the  proposition,  "  Everything  that  is  contingent 
must  have  a  cause,"  is  evident  to  every  one  merely  from  con- 
ceptions, is  not  to  be  denied.  But  in  this  case  the  conception 
of  the  contingent  is  cogitated  as  involving  not  the  category  of 
modality  (as  that  the  non-existence  of  which  can  be  conceived), 
t)ut  that  of  relation  (as  that  which  can  exist  only  as  the  con- 
sequence of  something  else),  and  so  it  is  really  an  identical 
proposition,  ''  That  which  can  exist  only  as  a  consequence, 
has  a  cause."  In  fact,  when  we  have  to  give  examples  of  con- 
tingent existence,  we  always  refer  to  changes,  and  not  merely 
to  the  possibility  of  conceiving  the  opposite,*  But  change  is 
an  event,  which,  as  such,  is  possible  only  through  a  cause, 
and  considered  per  se  its  non-existence  is  therefore  possible, 
and  we  become  cognizant  of  its  contingency  from  the  fact 

*  We  can  easily  conceive  the  non-existence  of  matter ;  but  the  ancients 
did  not  thence  infer  its  contingency.  But  even  the  alternation  of  the 
existence  and  non-existence  of  a  given  state  in  a  thing,  in  which  all  change 
consists,  by  no  means  proves  the  contingency  of  that  state — the  ground 
of  proof  being  the  reality  of  its  opposite.  For  example,  a  body  is  in  a 
state  of  rest  after  motion,  but  we  cannot  infer  the  contingency  of  the  mo- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  former  is  the  opposite  of  the  latter.  For  this 
opposite  is  merely  a  logical  and  not  a  real  opposite  to  the  other.  If  we 
wish  to  demonstrate  the  contingency  of  the  motion,  what  we  ought  to 
prove  is,  that,  instead  of  the  motion  which  took  place  in  the  preceding 
point  of  time,  it  was  possible  for  the  body  to  have  been  then  in  rest,  not, 
that  it  is  afterwards  in  rest ;  for,  in  this  case,  both  opposites  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  each  other. 
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that  it  can  exist  only  hh  the  effect  of  a  cauKe.  Hence,  if  a. 
thing  in  BSBUnied  to  be  coutiugent,  it  ie  an  itnalvtical  propnsi' 
tion  to  say,  it  has  a  cause. 

But  it  is  stiU  more  reiuftrknhle  that,  to  understand  the  pos- 
sibility of  things  according  to  the  categories,  and  thus  to  de- 
moDstrate  the  ohjecfive  reality  of  the  latter,  we  require  not 
merely  intuitions,  hut  external  intuitiona.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  tbe  pure  conceptions  of  relation,  we  find  that  (1)  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  conception  of  gabalance  Bome- 
thiag  p^^aanent  in  intuition  correBponding  thereto,  and  thus 
of  demon  strati  ag  the  objective  reality  of  this  conception,  we 
require  an  intuition  (of  matter)  in  space,  because  space  alone 
is  permanent  and  determines  things  aa  such,  while  time,  and 
with  it  all  that  is  in  tbe  internal  sense,  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual flow  ;  (2)  in  order  to  represent  ckani/e  aa  the  intuition 
corresponding  to  the  conception  of  causality,  we  require  the 
representation  of  motion  as  change  in  apace ;  in  fact,  it  is 
through  it  alone  that  changes,  the  possibihty  of  which  no  pure 
understanding  can  perceive,  are  capable  of  being  intuited. 
Change  is  the  connection  of  determinations  contradictorily 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  existence  of  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Now,  how  it  is  posaible  that  out  of  a  given  state  one 
quite  opposite  to  it  in  the  same  thing  should  follow,  reason 
without  an  example  can  not  only  not  conceive,  but  cannot 
even  make  intelligible  without  intuition ;  and  this  intuition 
is  the  motion  of  a  point  in  space  ;  the  existence  of  which  in 
dtJFerent  spaces  (as  a  cousequeuce  of  opposite  determinations) 
alone  makes  the  intuition  of  change  possible.  For,  in  order 
to  make  even  internal  change  cogitable,  we  require  to  repre- 
sent time,  as  the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  figuratively  by  a 
line,  and  the  internal  change  by  the  drawing  of  that  hue 
(motion),  and  consequently  are  obliged  to  employ  external 
intuition  to  he  able  to  represent  the  successive  existence  of 
ourselves  in  different  states.  The  proper  ground  of  this  &ct 
is,  that  all  change  to  be  perceived  as  change  pre-suppoaes 
something  permanent  in  intoltion,  while  in  the  internal  sense 
no  permanent  intuition  is  to  be  found.  Lastly,  the  objective 
possibility  of  the  category  of  community  cannot  be  conceived 
by  mere  reason,  and  consequently  its  objective  reaUty  cannot 
be  demonstrated  without  an  intuition,  and  that  external  in 
space.     For  how  can  we  conceive  the  posaibihty  of  commu- 
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nity,  that  is,  when  several  sabstances  exist,  that  some  effect 
on  Uie  existence  of  the  one  follows  from  the  existence  of  the 
other,  and  reciprocally,  and  therefore  that,  because  something 
exists  in  the  latter,  something  else  must  exist  in  the  former, 
which  could  not  be  understood  from  its  own  existence  alone  ? 
For  this  is  the  very  essence  of  community — which  is  incon- 
ceivable as  a  property  of  things  which  are  perfectly  isolated. 
Hence,  Leibnitz,  in  attributing  to  the  substances  of  the  world 
— ^as  cogitated  by  the  understanding  alone — a  community,  re- 
quired the  mediating  aid  of  a  divinity ;  for,  from  their  ex- 
istence, such  a  property  seemed  to  him  with  justice  incon- 
ceivable. But  we  can  very  easily  conceive  the  possibility  of 
community  (of  substances  as  phsenomena)  if  we  represent 
them  to  ourselves  as  in  space,  consequently  in  external  intui- 
tion. For  external  intuition  contains  in  itself  d  priori  formal 
external  relations,  as  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the 
real  relations  of  action  and  reaction,  and  therefore  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  community.  With  the  same  ease  can  it  be  demon- 
strated, that  the  possibility  of  things  as  quantities,  and  conse- 
quently the  objective  reaUty  of  the  category  of  quantity,  can 
be  grounded  only  in  external  intuition,  and  that  by  its  means 
alone  is  the  notion  of  quantity  appropriated  by  the  internal 
sense.  But  I  must  avoid  prolixity,  and  leave  the  task  of  il- 
lustrating this  by  examples  to  the  reader's  own  reflection. 

The  above  remarks  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
*  for  the  confirmation  of  our  previous  confutation  of  idealism, 
but  still  more,  when  the  subject  of  self-cognition  by  mere 
internal  consciousness  and  the  determination  of  our  own  na- 
ture without  the  aid  of  external  empirical  intuitions  is  under 
discussion,  for  the  indication  of  the  grounds  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cognition. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Analytic  of 
Principles  is,  therefore — All  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing are  nothing  more  than  a  priori  principles  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  experience,  and  to  experience  alone  do  all  ^  priori  syn- 
thetical propositions  apply  and  relate — indeed,  their  possibility 
itself  rests  entirely  on  this  relation. 


OE  Analytic  of  Phisci 
CHAPTER  III. 


We  have  now  not  only  traversed  the  region  of  the  pure  un- 
derBtacding,  mul  carefully  surveyed  evory  psrt  of  it,  but  we 
have  also  meoflured  it,  and  SBsigned  to  everything  therein  its 
proper  pkce.  But  this  land  ia  an  island,  and  eiicloaed  by 
nature  herself  within  nnehangeable  limits.  It  is  the  land  of 
truth  (an  attractive  word),  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  stormy 
ocean,  the  region  of  illusion,  where  many  a  fog-bauk,  many 
an  iceberg,  seems  to  the  mariner,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
H  new  country,  and  while  constantly  deluding  him  with  vain 
hopes,  engages  him  in  dangerous  adventures,  from  which  he 
never  can  desist,  and  which  yet  he  never  can  bring  to  a  ter- 
mination. But  before  venturing  upon  this  sea,  in  order  to 
explore  it  in  its  whole  extent,  and  to  arrive  at  a  certainty 
whether  anything  is  to  be  discovered  there,  it  will  not  be  with- 
out advantage  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  chart  of  the  land 
that  we  are  about  to  leave,  and  to  ask  ouraelves,  firstly, 
whether  we  cannot  rest  perfectly  contented  with  what  it  con- 
tains, or  whetlier  we  must  not  of  necessity  be  contented  with 
it,  if  we  can  find  nowhere  else  a  solid  foundation  to  build 
upon  ;  and,  secondly,  by  what  title  we  possess  this  land  itself, 
and  how  we  hold  it  secure  against  all  hostile  claims?  Although, 
in  the  course  of  our  analytic,  we  have  already  given  sufficient 
answers  to  these  questions,  yet  a  summary  recapitulation  of 
these  solutions  may  be  useful  in  strengthening  our  conviction, 
by  uniting  in  one  point  the  momenta  of  the  arguments. 

We  have  seen  that  everything  which  the  understanding 
draws  from  itself,  without  borrowing  from  experience,  it  never- 
theless posaesses  only  for  the  behoof  and  use  of  experience. 
The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  whether  constitu- 
tive 3  priori  (as  the  mathematical  principles),  or  merely  regu- 
lative (as  the  dynamical),  contain  nothing  but  the  pure  schema, 
ae  it  were,  of  possible  experience.     For  experience  possesses 
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its  unity  from  the  synthetical  unity  which  the  understanding, 
originally  and  from  itself,  imparts  to  the  synthesis  of  the  ima- 
gination in  relation  to  apperception,  and  in  it  priori  relation 
to  and  agreement  with  which  pheenomena,  as  data  for  a  pos- 
sible cognition,  must  stand.     But  although  these  rules  of  the 
understanding  are  not  only  d  priori  true,  but  the  very  source 
of  all  truth,  that  is,  of  the  accordance  of  our  cognition  with 
•  objects,  and  on  this  ground,  that  they  contain  the  basis  of  the 
possibility  of  experience,  as  the  ensemble*  of  all  cognition,  it 
seems  to  us  not  enough  to  propound  what  is  true — ^we  desire 
also  to  be  told  what  we  want  to  know.     If,  then,  we  learn 
nothing  more  by  this  critical  examination,  than  what  we  should 
have  practised  in  the  merely  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, without  any  such  subtle  enquiry,  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  advantage  we  reap  from  it  is  not  worth  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it.     It  may  certainly  be  answered,  that  no  rash 
curiosity  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge than  that  which  must  know  beforehand  the  utility  of 
this  or  that  piece  of  information  which  we*  seek,  before  we 
have  entered  on  the  needful  investigations,  and  before  one 
could  form  the  least  conception  of  its  utility,  even  though  it 
were  placed  before  our  eyes.     But  there  is  one  advantage  in 
such  transcendental  enquiries  which  can  be  made  comprehen- 
sible to  the  dullest  and  most  reluctant  learner — this,  namely, 
that  the  understanding  which  is  occupied  merely  with  empiri- 
cal exercise,  and  does  not  reflect  on  the  sources  of  its  own 
cognition,  may  exercise  its  functions  very  well  and  very  suc- 
cessfully, but  is  quite  unable  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  of  very 
great  importance,  to  determine,  namely,  the  bounds  that  limit 
its  employment,  and  to  know  what  lies  within  or  without  its 
own  sphere.     This  purpose  can  be  obtained  only  by  such 
profound  investigations  as  we   have  instituted.      But   if  it 
cannot  distinguish  whether  certain  questions  lie  within  its 
horizon  or  not,  it  can  never  be  sure  either  as  to  its  claims  or 
possessions,  but  must  lay  its  account  with  many  humiliating 
corrections,  when  it  transgresses,  as  it  unavoidably  will,  the 
limits  of  its  own  territory,  and  loses  itself  in  fanciful  opinions 
and  blinding  illusionsv 

•  Ifibegriff,  The  word  continent^  in  the  sense  of  that  which  contains 
the  content  {inhalt),  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  use  an  old  word  in  a  new 
sense,  would  exactly  hit  the  meaning. — Jr. 
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That  the  understanding,  therefore,  cnnnot  mtike  of  its  it 
priori  principlea,  or  even  of  its  conceptiouH  other  than  an 
empiriral  uie,  is  a,  proposition  which  leads  to  the  moat  impor- 
tant results.  A  transcendental  use  is  made  of  a  conception 
in  B  fundamental  proposition  or  principle,  when  it  is  referred 
to  things  in  i/eneral  and  considered  as  things  in  themselves  ; 
an  empirical  ase,  when  it  is  referred  merely  to  phanotnena, 
that  is,  to  objects  of  a  possible  experience.  That  the  latter 
use  of  a  conception  is  the  only  admisBible  one,  is  evident  from 
the  reasopB  following.  For  every  conception  are  requisite, 
firstly,  the  logical  form  of  a  conception  (of  thought)  in  general ; 
and,  secondly,  the  possibility  of  presenting  to  this  an  object  to 
which  it  may  apply.  FaiUng  this  latter,  it  has  no  sense,  and 
is  utterly  void  of  content,  although  it  may  contain  the  logical 
function  for  constructing  a  conception  from  certain  data.  Now 
object  cannot  be  given  to  a  conception  otherwise  than  by  in- 
tttitian,  and,  even  if  a  pure  intuition  antecedent  to  the  object 
is  h  priori  possible,  this  pure  intuition  can  itself  obtain  objec- 
tive validity  only  from  empirical  intuition,  of  which  it  is  itself 
but  the  form.  All  conceptions,  therefore,  and  with  them  all 
principles,  however  high  the  degree  of  their  H  priori  possibi- 
lity, relate  to  empirical  intuitions,  that  is,  to  data  towards  a 
possible  enperience.  Without  this  they  possess  no  objective 
validity,  but  are  a  mere  play  of  imagination  or  of  understand- 
ing with  images  or  notions.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
conceptions  of  mathematics,  and  first  in  its  pure  intuitions. 
"  Space  has  three  dimensions" — "Between  two  points  there 
can  be  only  oite  straight  line,"  &c.  Although  all  these  prin- 
ciples, and  the  representation  of  the  object  with  which  this 
science  occupies  itself  are  generated  in  the  mind  entirely  H 
priori,  they  would  nevertheless  have  no  significance,  if  we 
were  not  always  able  to  exhibit  their  significance  in  and  by 
means  of  phasnomena  (empirical  objects).  Hence  it  is  requi- 
site that  an  abstract  conception  be  made  »en*uou»,  that  is,  that 
an  object  corresponding  to  it  in  intuition  be  forthcoming, 
otherwise  the  conception  remains,  as  we  say,  without  sense, 
that  is,  without  meaning.  Mathematics  fulfils  this  require- 
ment by  the  construction  of  the  figure,  which  is  a  phsenome- 
uon  evident  to  the  senses.  The  same  science  finds  support 
and  signiiicance  in  number ;  this  in  its  turn  finds  it  in  the 
fingers,  or  in  counters,  or  in  hues  and  points.    The  conception 
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itself  is  always  produced  h  priori,  together  with  the  synthetical 
principles  or  formulas  from  such  conceptions  ;  but  the  proper 
employment  of  them,  and  their  application  to  objects,  can  exist 
nowhere  but  in  experience,  the  possibility  of  which,  as  regards 
its  form,  they  contain  d  priori. 

That  this  is  also  the  case  with  all  of  the  categories  and  the 
principles  based  upon  them,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  we 
cannot  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  conditions  of 
sensibiUty,  consequently,  to  the  form  of  pheenomena,  to  which, 
as  their  only  proper  objects,  their  use  must  therefore  be  con- 
fined, inasmuch  as,  if  this  condition  is  removed,  all  signifi- 
cance, that  is,  all  relation  to  an  object  disappears,  and  no 
example  can  be  found  to  make  it  comprehensible  what  sort 
of  things  we  ought  to  think  under  such  conceptions. 

The  conception  of  quantity  cannot  be  explained  except  by 
saying  that  it  is  the  determination  of  a  thing  whereby  it  can 
be  cogitated  how  many  times  one  is  placed  in  it.  *  But  this 
*'  how  many  times  "  is  based  upon  successive  repetition,  con- 
sequently upon  time  and  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous 
therein.  Reality,  in  contradistinction  to  negation,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  cogitating  a  time  which  is  either  filled  there- 
with or  is  void.  If  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  permanence 
(which  is  existence  in  all  time),  there  remains  in  the  concep- 
tion of  substance  nothing  but  the  logical  notion  of  subject,  a 
notion  of  which  I  endeavour  to  realise  by  representing  to 
myself  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject.  But  not 
only  am  I  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  conditions  under  which 
this  logical  prerogative  can  belong  to  a  thing,  I  can  make  no- 
thing out  of  the  notion,  and  draw  no  inference  from  it,  because 
no  object  to  which  to  apply  the  conception  is  determined,  and 
we  consequently  do  not  know  whether  it  has  any  meaning  at 
all.  In  like  manner,  if  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  time,  in 
which  something  follows  upon  some  other  thing  in  conformity 
with  a  rule,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  pure  category,  except 
that  there  is  a  something  of  such  a  sort  that  from  it  a  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  as  to  the  existence  of  some  other  thing. 

*  Kant's  meaning  is,  that  we  cannot  have  any  conception  of  the  size, 
quantity,  &c.,  of  a  thing,  without  cogitating  or  constructing  arbitrarily  a 
unit,  which  shall  be  the  standard  of  measurement.  This  is  observable  iu 
weights,  measures,  &c.    Number  is  the  schema  of  quantity. — Tr, 
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But  in  tluB  case  it  would  Hot  only  be  impossible  to  distingnish 
between  a,  cause  aad  an  effect,  but,  as  ibis  power  to  draw  con- 
eluaiona  requires  conditions  of  which  I  am  qiute  ignorant,  the 
coDception  is  not  determined  as  to  ibe  mode  in  which  it  ought 


a  apply  to  an  object, 
that  is  contingent  Las  : 
assumed  authority  tliat 
without.     But,  1  ask,  what  is 
answer  is,  that  the 
should  like  very  well  t( 
of  noa-exiatence  is 
ourselves  a 


The  ao-called  principle.  Everything 
cause,  comes  with  a  gravity  and  aelf- 
:a  require  no  support  froni 
meant  by  contingent?  The 
of  which  is  possible.  But  I 
D  know,  by  what  means  thie  possibility 
'  <e  cognised,  if  we  do  not  represent  to 
1  the  series  of  phgenomena,  aud  in  this 
a  which  follows  a  non-existence,  or 
converaely,  consequently,  change.  For  to  say,  that  the  nun- 
existence  of  a  thing  is  not  self-contradictory,  is  a  larae  appeal 
to  a  logical  condition,  whicli  is  no  doubt  a  necessary  conditioa 
of  the  existence  of  the  conception,  but  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  for  the  real  objective  possibility  of  non-existence.  I 
can  annihilate  in  thought  every  existing  substance  without 
scEf-coatradictiun,  but  1  cannot  infer  from  this  tlieir  objective 
contingency  in  existence,  that  is  to  say,  the  posaibdity  of  their 
noa-exiBtence  in  itself.  As  regards  the  category  of  commu- 
nity, it  may  easdy  be  inferred  that,  as  the  pure  categories  of 
substance  and  causality  are  incapable  of  a  definition  and  ex- 
planation sufficient  to  determine  their  object  without  the  aid 
of  iutuition,  the  category  of  reciprocal  causality  in  the  reUtion 
of  substances  to  each  other  (commtrcitim)  is  just  as  little  sus- 
ceptible thereof.  Possibility,  Existence,  and  Necessity  nobody 
has  ever  yet  been  able  to  explain  without  being  guilty  of  mani- 
fest tautology,  when  the  definition  has  been  drawn  entirely 
from  the  pure  understanding.  For  the  substitution  of  the 
logical  poBsibiUty  of  the  conception — the  condition  of  whichia 
that  it  be  not  self- contradictory,  for  the  transcendental  pos- 
aibiUty  of  Ikings — the  condition  of  which  is,  that  there  be  an 
object  corresponding  to  the  conception,  is  a  trick  which  can 
only  deceive  the  inexperienced.* 

*  In  one  word,  to  none  of  these  conceptions  belongs  ■  correapanding 
oliject,  and  consequently  tbeir  real  possibilitj  cennol  be  demonBtrated, 
if  we  take  away  sensuoua  intuition — tbe  only  intuition  which  we  possess, 
and  there  tben  remains  nolbing  but  the  logical  poeaihility,  that  is,  the  bet 
that  the  conception  or  thoaght  is  poasihle — which*  however,  is  not  the 
question ;  what  we  want  to  know  being,  whether  it  relates  to  au  object 
and  thus  po^sesies  any  ineiuiinij. 
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It  follows  incontestably,  that  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  are  incapable  of  transcendental,  and  must  always 
be  of  empiri^  use  alone,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  pure 
Hndarstanding  relate  only  to  the  general  conditions  of  a  pos- 
aiUe  experience,  to  objects  of  the  senses,  and  never  to  things 
in  general,  apart  from  the  mode  in  which  we  intuite  them. 

Transcendental  Analytic  has  accordingly  this  important  re- 
sult, to  wit,  that  the  understanding  is  competent  to  effect 
nothing  d  priori,  except  the  anticipation  of  the  form  of  a  pos- 
sible experience  in  general,  and,  that,  as  that  which  is  not  phae- 
nomenon  cannot  be  an  object  of  experience,  it  can  never 
overstep  the  limits  of  sensibility,  within  which  alone  objects 
are  presented  to  us.  Its  principles  are  merely  principles  of 
the  exposition  of  phsenomena,  and  the  proud  name  of  an 
Ontology,  which  professes  to  present  synthetical  cognitions 
d priori  of  things  in  general  in  a  systematic  doctrine,  must  give 
place  to  the  modest  title  of  analytic  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Thought  is  the  act  of  referring  a  given  intuition  to  an  object. 
If  the  mode  of  this  intuition  is  unknown  to  us,  the  object  is 
merely  transcendental,  and  the  conception  of  the  understanding 
is  employed  only  transcendentally,  that  is,  to  produce  unity 
in  the  thought  of  a  manifold  in  general.  Now  a  pure  cate- 
gory, in  which  all  conditions  of  sensuous  intuition — as  the 
only  intuition  we  possess — are  abstracted,  does  not  deterniine 
an  object,  but  merely  expresses  the  thought  of  an  object  in 
general,  according  to  different  modes.  Now,  to  employ  a 
conception,  the  function  of  judgment  is  required,  by  which  an 
object  is  subsumed  under  the  conception,  consequently  the  at 
least  formal  condition,  under  which  something  can  be  given  in 
intuition.  Failing  this  condition  of  judgment  (schema),  sub- 
sumption  is  impossible ;  for  there  is  in  such  a  case  nothing 
given,  which  may  be  subsumed  under  the  conception.  The 
merely  transcendental  use  of  the  categories  is  therefore,  in 
fact,  no  use  at  all,  and  has  no  determined,  or  even,  as  regards 
its  form,  determinable  object.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  pure 
category  is  incompetent  to  establish  a  synthetical  ^  priori 
principle,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding 
are  only  of  empirical  and  never  of  transcendental  use,  and 
that  beyond  the  sphere  of  possible  experience  no  synthetical 
a  priori  principles  are  possible. 

It  may  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  express  ourselves  thus. 
The  pure  categories,  apart  from  the  formal  conditions  of  sen- 
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sibility,  have  a  merely  tranecendental  meaning,  but  ore  nefer- 
tbeless  noC  of  transcendental  use,  because  tbia  ia  in  itiaelf  im- 
possible, innsmucb  aa  all  the  conditiona  of  any  employment  or 
use  nf  them  (in  judgments)  are  absent,  to  wit,  the  formal  con- 
ditions of  the  snbsumption  of  an  object  under  these  concep- 
tions. As,'  therefore,  in  the  character  of  pure  categories, 
they  must  be  employed  empirically,  and  cannot  be  employed 
tmn  seen  dentally,  they  are  of  no  use  at  all,  when  separated  from 
sensibility,  that  ia,  they  cannot  be  applied  to  an  object.  They 
are  merely  the  pure  form  of  the  employment  of  the  under- 
standing in  respect  of  objects  in  general  and  of  thought,  with- 
out its  being  at  the  same  time  possible  to  think  or  to  deter- 
mine any  object  by  their  means. 

But  there  lurks  at  the  foundation  of  this  subject  an  illusion 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid.  The  categories  are  not 
baaed,  as  regards  their  origin,  upon  sensibility,  like  the/omu 
of  intuition,  space  and  time  ;  they  seem,  therefore,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  an  application  beyond  the  sphere  of  aenauoos  objects. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  nothing  but  mere/orm«  of 
thought,  which  contain  only  the  logical  faculty  of  uniting 
it  priori  in  consciousness  the  manifold  given  in  intuition. 
Apart,  then,  from  the  only  intuition  possible  for  us,  they 
have  still  leaa  meaning  than  the  pure  sensuous  forms,  apace 
and  time,  for  through  them  an  object  is  at  least  given,  while 
a  mode  of  connection  of  the  manifold,  when  the  intui^on 
which  aloue  givea  the  manifold  is  wanting,  has  no  meaning  at 
all.  *At  the  same  time,  when  we  designate  certain  objects  as 
phEcnomena  oi  sensuous  existencea,  thus  distinguishing  our 
mode  of  intuiting  them  from  their  own  nature  as  things  in 
themselves,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  very  distinction  we  as  it 
were  place  the  latter,  considered  in  this  their  own  nature, 
although  we  do  not  so  intuite  them,  in  opposition  to  the 
former,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  so  place  other  possible 
things,  which  are  not  objects  of  our  senses,  but  are  cogitated 
by  tbe  underatandiug  alone,  and  call  them  intelligible  exist- 
ences (noumena).  Now  the  question  arises,  whether  the  pure 
conceptions  of  our  understanding  do  possess  signiiicance  in 
respect  of  these  latter,  and  may  possibly  be  a  mode  of  cog- 
nising them. 

But  we  are  met  at  the  very  commencement  with  an  am- 
biguity,  which  may  easily  occasion  great  misapprehension. 
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The  tmdentanding,  when  it  tenns  an  object  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion pheenomenon,  at  the  same  time  forms  out  of  this  relation 
«  representation  or  notion  of  an  object  in  itself y  and  hence  be- 
lieves that  it  can  form  also  conceptions  of  such  objects.  Now 
as  iht  understanding  possesses  no  other  fundamental  concep- 
tions besides  the  categories,  it  takes  for  granted  that  an  object 
considered  as  a  thing  in  itself  must  be  capable  of  being 
thought  by  means  of  these  pure  conceptions,  and  is  thereby 
led  to  hold  the  perfectly  undetermined  conception  of  an  intel- 
ligible existence,  a  something  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sen- 
sibihty,  for  a  determinate  conception  of  an  existence  which 
we  can  cognize  in  some  way  or  other  by  means  of  the  under- 
standing. 

If,  by  the  term  noumenon,  we  understand  a  thing  so  far  as 
it  is  not  an  object  of  our  sensuous  intuition^  thus  making  ab- 
straction of  our  mode  of  intuiting  it,  this  is  a  noumenon  in 
the  negative  sense  of  the  word.  But  if  we  understand  by  it 
an  object  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  we  in  this  case  assume  a 
pecuUar  mode  of  intuition,  an  intellectual  intuition,  to  wit, 
which  does  not,  however,  belong  to  us,  of  the  very  possibility 
of  which  we  have  no  notion — and  this  is  a  noumenon  in  the 
positive  sense. 

The  doctrine  of  sensibility  is  also  the  doctrine  of  noumena 
in  the  negative  sense,  that  is,  of  things  which  the  under- 
standing is  obliged  to  cogitate  apart  from  any  relation  to  our 
mode  of  intuition,  consequently  not  as  mere  phsenomena,  but 
as  things  in  themselves.  But  the  understanding  at  the  same 
time  comprehends  that  it  cannot  employ  its  categories  for  the 
consideration  of  things  in  themselves,  because  these  possess 
significance  only  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  intuitions  in  space 
and  time,  and  that  they  are  competent  to  determine  this  unity 
by  means  of  general  d  priori  connecting  conceptions  only  on 
account  of  the  pure  ideality  of  space  and  time.  Where  this 
unity  of  time  is  not  to  be  met  with,  as  is  the  case  with  nou- 
mena, the  whole  use,  indeed  the  whole  meaning  of  the  cate- 
gories is  entirely  lost,  for  even  the  possibility  of  things  to 
correspond  to  the  categories,  is  in  this  case  incomprehensible. 
On  this  point,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have 
said  at  the  commencement  of  the  General  Remark  appended 
to  the  foregoing  chapter.  Now,  the  possibility  of  a  thing 
can  never  be  proved  from  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  it  ia 
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not  Belf-conlrndictory,  but  aiily  by  means  of  an  inttiitioQ  cor- 
responding to  the  conception.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  apply 
the  categories  to  objects  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  pheeno- 
menu,  we  must  have  an  intuition  different  from  the  eeoHUoiie, 
e  theobjectB  would  be  a  noumena  in  thejxmtive 
•e  of  the  word.  Now,  as  such  an  intuition,  that  ia,  au  in- 
tellectual intuition,  is  no  part  of  our  faculty  of  cognilion,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  categoriea  to  poBseas  any  appli- 
cation beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  It  may  be  true  ikmt 
there  are  intelligible  existences  to  which  our  faculty  of  sen- 
suous intuition  has  no  relation,  and  cannot  be  applied,  but 
our  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  as  mere  forms  of  thought 
for  our  seuauous  intuition,  do  not  extend  to  these.  What, 
therefore,  we  cull  noumenon,  must  be  understood  by  us  as 
Hucli  in  a  negative  sense. 

If  I  take  away  from  an  empirical  intuition  all  thought  (by 
menns  of  tbe  categories),  there  remains  no  cognition  of  any 
object ;  for  by  means  of  mere  intuition  nothing  is  cogitated, 
and  from  the  existence  of  such  or  such  an  affection  of  sensi- 
bility in  rae,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  affection  or  repre- 
sentation has  any  relation  to  an  object  without  me.  But  if  I 
takeaway  all  intuition,  there  still  remains  the  form  of  thought, 
iliat  is,  the  mode  of  determining  an  object  for  the  nianilbid 
of  a  possible  intuition.  Thus  the  categories  do  in  some  men- 
sure  really  extend  further  than  sensuous  intuition,  masmuch 
as  they  think  objects  in  general,  without  regard  to  the  mode 
(of  sensibility)  in  which  these  objects  are  given.  But  they  do 
not  for  this  reason  apply  to  and  determine  a  wider  sphere  of 
objects,  because  we  cannot  assume  that  such  can  be  given, 
without  presupposing  the  possibility  of  another  than  the  sen- 
suous mode  of  intuition,  a  supposition  we  are  not  justified  in 
making, 

I  call  a  conception  problematical  which  contains  in  itself 
no  contradiction,  and  which  is  connected  with  other  cogni- 
tions BB  a  limitation  of  given  conceptions,  but  whose  ob- 
jective reahty  cannot  be  cognised  in  any  manner.  The  con- 
ception of  a  noumenon,  that  is,  of  a  tiling  which  must  be  co- 
gitated not  as  an  object  of  sense,  but  aa  a  thing  in  itself 
(solely  through  tlte  pure  understanding)  is  not  self-contra- 
dictory, for  we  are  not  entitled  to  maintain  that  sensibility  is 
the  only  possible  mode  of  intuition.     Nay,  further,  this  cou- 
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oeption  is  necessary  to  restrain  sensuous  intuition  within  the 
bounds  of  phsenomena,  and  thus  to  limit  the  objective  validity 
of  sensuous  cognition;  for  things  in  themselves,  which  lie 
beyond  its  province,  are  called  noumena,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  indicating  that  this  cognition  does  not  extend  its  applica- 
tion to  all  diat  the  understanding  thinks.  But,  after  all,  the 
possibility  of  such  noumena  is  quite  incomprehensible,  and 
beyond  the  sphere  of  pheenomena,  all  is  for  us  a  mere  void  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  possess  an  understanding  whose  province 
does  problematically  extend  beyond  this  sphere,  but  we  do  not 
possess  an  intuition,  indeed,  not  even  the  conception  of  a  possi- 
ble intidtion,  by  means  of  which  objects  beyond  the  region 
of  sensibility  could  be  given  us,  and  in  reference  to  which  the 
understanding  might  be  employed  assertorically.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  noumenon  is  therefore  merely  a  limitative  conception, 
and  therefore  only  of  negative  use.  But  it  is  not  an  arbitrary 
or  fictitious  notion,  but  is  connected  with  the  limitation  of 
sensibility,  without,  however,  being  capable  of  presenting  us 
with  any  positive  datum  beyond  this  sphere. 

The  division  of  objects  into  phsenomena  and  noumena,  and 
of  the  world  into  a  mundus  sensihilia  and  intelligibilis  is  there- 
fore quite  inadmissible  in  a  positive  sense,  although  conceptions 
do  certainly  admit  of  such  a  division ;  for  the  class  of  nou- 
mena have  no  determinate  object  corresponding  to  them,  and 
cannot  therefore  possess  objective  validity.  If  we  abandon 
the  senses,  how  can  it  be  made  conceivable  that  the  catego- 
ries (which  are  the  only  conceptions  that  could  serve  as  concep- 
tions for  noumena)  have  any  sense  or  meaning  at  all,  inasmuch 
as  something  more  than  the  mere  unity  of  thought,  namely,  a 
possible  intuition,  is  requisite  for  their  application  to  an 
object.  The  conception  of  a  noumenon,  considered  as  merely 
problematical,  is,  however,  not  only  admissible,  but,  as  a 
limitative  conception  of  sensibility,  absolutely  necessary.  But, 
in  this  case,  a  noumenon  is  not  a  particular  intelligible  object 
for  our  understanding ;  on  the  contrary,  the  kind  of  under- 
standing to  which  it  could  belong  is  itself  a  problem,  for  we 
cannot  form  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  possibility  of 
jon  understanding  which  should  cognize  an  object,  not  discur- 
sively by  means  of  categories,  but  intuitively  in  a  non-sensuous 
intuition.  Our  understanding  attains  in  this  way  a  sort  of 
negative  extension.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  limited  by,  but 
rather  limits,  sensibility^  by  giving  the  name  of  noumena  to 
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thingB,  not  conBidereil  aa  pliEeaomena,  but  aa  things  in  thrm- 
selves.  But  it  at  tlie  same  time  prescribes  limits  to  itaeif,  for 
it  confesBes  itself  unable  to  cognize  these  by  mtans  of  the 
cntegories,  hdcI  hence  is  compelled  to  cogitate  them  merely  bm 
an  unknown  something. 

I  find,  however,  in  the  writings  of  modem  authors,  an  eu- 
tirely  different  use  of  the  expressians,  mundiu  fensibilit  and 
inteliigibilis,*  which  quite  departs  from  the  meaning  of  the 
ancients — an  acceptation  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  to  be 
found  no  difficulty,  but  which  at  the  same  time  depends  on 
mere  verbal  qiiibbUng.  According  to  this  meaning,  some 
have  choBen  to  coll  the  compleic  of  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
intuited,  mundiis  sensibilis,  butin  so  far  as  the  connection  thereof 
is  cogitated  according  to  general  laws  of  thought,  jnvndus  in- 
lelligiMlis,  Astronomy,  in  so  far  as  we  mean  by  the  word 
the  mere  observation  of  the  starry  heaven,  may  represent 
the  former ;  a  system  of  astronomy,  such  as  the  Copemican 
or  Newtonian,  the  latter.  But  such  twisting  of  words  is  a 
mere  sophistical  subterfuge,  to  avoid  a  difficalt  question,  by 
modifying  its  meaning  to  suit  our  own  convenience.  To  be 
sure,  understanding  and  reason  are  employed  in  the  cognilJon 
of  phenomena  ;  but  the  question  ia,  whether  these  can  be  ap- 
plied, when  the  object  is  not  a  pbKnomenou — and  in  this 
sense  we  regard  it  if  it  is  cogitated  as  given  to  the  under- 
standing alone,  and  not  to  the  senses.  The  question  therefore 
is,  whether  over  and  above  the  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
standing, a  transcendental  use  is  possible,  which  applies  to 
the  noumenoti  as  an  object.  This  question  we  have  answered 
in  the  negative. 

When  therefore  we  say,  the  senses  represent  objects  as  they 
appear,  the  understanding  as  they  are.  the  latter  statement- 
must  not  be  understood  in  a  transcendental,  but  only  in  an 
empirical  signification,  that  is,  as  they  must  be  represented  in 
the  complete  connexion  of  pheenomena,  and  not  according  to 
what  they  may  be,  apart  from  their  relation  to  possible  expe- 
rience, consequently  not  as  objects  of  the  pure  understanding. 
Por  this  must  ever  remain  unknown  to  us.  Nay,  it  is  also  quite 
unknown  to  us,  whether  any  such  transcendental  or  extraordi- 

«  We  must  not  Iranslafe   tliis  espression  by  ialeHtclual,  as  is  com- 
monly doDR  in  Germsn  works;  for  it  is  corfnilionii  alone  that  are  intel- 
lectual Or  aensaaUB.  Objectaofihe  one  ai  the  other  mode  of  intuition  ought 
called,  hoirever  lianhly  it  may  aound,  inltli^iik  or  lauiile. — 
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nary  cognition  is  possible  under  any  circumstances,  at  least, 
whether  it  is  possible  by  means  of  our  categories.  Under- 
standing and  sensibility,  with  us,  can  determine  objects  only  tit 
conjunction.  If  we  separate  them,  we  have  intuitions  without 
conceptions,  or  conceptions  without  intuitions ;  in  both  cases, 
representations,  which  we  cannot  apply  to  any  determinate 
object. 

If,  after  all  our  inquiries  and  explanations,  any  one  still 
hesitates  to  abandon  the  mere  transcendental  use  of  the  cate- 
gories, let  him  attempt  to  construct  with  them  a  synthetical 
proposition.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  for  this  pur- 
pose to  construct  an  analytical  proposition,  for  that  does  not 
extend  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  but,  being  concerned 
only  about  what  is  cogitated  in  the  conception  itself,  it  leaves 
it  quite  undecided  whether  the  conception  has  any  relation  to 
objects,  or  merely  indicates  the  unity  of  thought — complete 
abstraction  being  made  of  the  modi  in  which  an  object  may  be 
given :  in  such  a  proposition,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  under- 
standing to  know  what  Ues  in  the  conception — to  what  it  ap- 
plies, is  to  it  indifferent.  The  attempt  must  therefore  be  made 
with  a  synthetical  and  so-called  transcendental  principle,  for 
example.  Everything  that  exists,  exists  as  substance,  or,  Every- 
thing that  is  contingent  exists  as  an  effect  of  some  other  thing, 
viz.^  of  its  cause.  Now  I  ask,  whence  can  the  understanding 
draw  these  synthetical  propositions,  when  the  conceptions 
contained  therein  do  not  relate  to  possible  experience  but  to 
things  in  themselves  (noumena)  ?  Where  is  to  be  found  the 
third  temif  which  is  always  requisite  in  a  synthetical  propo- 
sition, which  may  connect  in  the  same  proposition  conceptions 
which  have  no  logical  (analytical)  connection  with  each  other  ? 
The  proposition  never  will  be  demonstrated,  nay,  more,  the 
possibility  of  any  such  pure  assertion  never  can  be  shown, 
without  making  reference  to  the  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
standing, and  thus,  ipso  facto,  completely  renouncing  pure  and 
non-sensuous  judgment.  Thus  the  conception  of  pure  and 
merely  intelligible  objects  is  completely  void  of  all  principles 
of  its  application,  because  we  cannot  imagine  any  mode  in 
which  they  might  be  given,  and  the  problematical  thought 
which  leaves  a  place  open  for  them  serves  only,  like  a  void 
space,  to  limit  the  use  of  empirical  principles,  without  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  any  other  object  of  cognition  beyond« 
their  sphere. 
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APPENDIX. 

OF  THE  EQUIVOCAL  NiTUUB  OK  AMPHIBOIT  or  THE  COIT- 
CEPTI0N8  OF  TIKFLECTJON  FKOU  THE  aUBSTITUTIOS  UP 
THE  TaASaoENDBNTAI.  FOR   THE  EMPlaiCAL   USE  OP    TUB 

uSDEKaxAifDmu. 
ILefibotion  (refitxio)  is  not  occnpied  about  objects  them- 
sehes,  for  the  purpose  of  directly  obtaining  coucepliouB  of 
them,  but  IB  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  we  set  ourHeWes 
10  discover  the  subjective  conditions  under  wliich  we  obtaiu 
conceptions.  It  \a  the  conBciouaneM  of  the  rektiou  of  girea 
repreaentatioDB  to  the  different  sources  or  faculties  of  cogni- 
tion, by  which  aloae  their  relation  to  each  other  can  be  rightly 
determined.  The  first  question  which  occurs  in  considering 
our  repreaeutatiouB  is,  to  what  faculty  of  cognition  do  they 
lielong?  To  the  understanding  or  to  the  senses?  Many 
judgments  are  admitted  to  be  true  from  mere  habit  or  inclina- 
tion i  but,  because  reflection  neither  precedes  nor  follows,  it  is 
held  to  be  a  judgment  that  lias  its  origin  in  the  understand- 
iug.  All  judgments  do  not  require  examination,  that  is,  investi- 
gation into  the  grounds  of  their  truth.  For,  when  they  are 
immediately  certain  (for  example.  Between  two  points  there 
can  be  only  one  straight  line),  oo  better  or  less  mediate  test 
of  their  truth  can  be  found  than  that  which  they  tliemselves 
rontain  and  express.  But  aU  judgment,  nay,  all  comparisons 
I'equire  reflection,  that  is,  a  distinction  of  the  faculty  of  cog- 
nition to  which  the  given  conceptions  belong.  Theactwhere- 
liy  I  compare  my  representations  with  the  faculty  of  cognition 
'which  originates  them,  and  whereby  I  distiugQish  whether 
tiiey  are  compared  with  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure 
iinderBtandiugorto  sensuous  intuition,  \  terra  traascendeiaal  re- 
jection. Now,  the  relations  in  which  conceptions  can  stand 
to  each  other  are  those  of  identity  and  difference,  agreement  and 
opposition,  of  the  internal  and  external,  finally,  of  the  deter- 
minabie  and  the  determining  (matter  and  form).  Tlie  proper 
determination  of  these  relations  rests  on  the  question,  to  what 
fncalty  of  cognition  they  subjectively  belong,  whether  to  sensi- 
bility or  understanding  t  For,  on  the  maimer  in  which  we 
colve  this  question  depends  the  manner  in  which  «■ 
cogitate  these  relations. 
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Before  constmctiiig  any  objectiye  judgment,  we  compare 
the  conceptions  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the  judgment,  and 
observe  whether  there  exists  identity  {pi  many  representations 
in  one  conception),  if  a  peneni/ judgment  is  to  be  constructed, 
or  ^erenccy  if  a  pariicukir;  whether  there  is  agreement  when 
affirmative^  and  opposition  when  negative  judgments  are  to  be 
constructed,  and  so  on.  For  this  reason  we  ought  to  call 
these  conceptions,  conceptions  of  comparison  (conceptus  com" 
paratums).  But  as,  when  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  logical 
form,  but  as  to  the  content  of  conceptions,  that  is  to  say, 
whetlier  the  things  themselves  are  identical  or  different,  in 
agreement  mr  opposition,  and  so  on,  the  things  can  have  a 
twolbld  relation  to  our  faculty  of  cognition,  to  wit,  a  relation 
eidier  to  sensibility  or  to  the  understanding,  and  as  on  this 
relation  depends  their  relation  to  each  other,  transcendental 
reflection,  that  is,  the  relation  of  given  representations  to  one 
or  the  other  faculty  of  cognition,  can  alone  determine  this 
latter  relation.  Thus  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discover  whether 
the  tilings  are  identical  or  different,  in  agreement  or  opposi- 
tion, &c.,  from  the  mere  conception  of  the  things  by  means  of 
comparison  {comparatio)^  but  only  by  distinguishing  the  mode 
of  cognition  to  which  they  belong,  in  other  words,  by  means 
of  transcendental  reflection.  We  may,  therefore,  with  justice 
say,  that  logical  reflection  is  mere  comparison,  for  in  it  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  to  which  the  given 
conceptions  belong,  and  they  are  consequently,  as  far  as  re- 
gards their  origin,  to  be  treated  as  homogeneous ;  while  tran- 
scendental  re/lection  (which  applies  to  the  objects  themselves) 
contains  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  objective  comparison 
of  representations  with  each  other,  and  is  therefore  very 
different  from  the  former,  because  the  faculties  of  cognition  to 
which  they  belong  are  not  even  the  same.  Transcendental 
reflection  is  a  duty  which  no  one  can  neglect  who  wishes  to 
establish  an  ^priori  judgment  upon  things.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  fulfil  this  duty,  and  thereby  throw  not  a  Uttle  light 
on  the  question  as  to  the  determination  of  the  proper  business 
of  the  understanding. 

1.  Identity  and  Difference. — ^When  an  object  is  presented  to 
us  several  times,  but  always  with  the  same  internal  determin- 
ations {qualitas  et  quantitas),  it,  if  an  object  of  pure  under- 
standing, is  always  the  same,  not  several  things,  but  only  one 
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thing  (numerica  identitas)  ;  but  if  a  phaenomenon,  we  do  not 
concern  ourselves  with  comparing  the  conception  of  the  thing 
with  the  conception  of  some  other,  but,  although  they  may  be 
in  this  respect  perfectly  the  same,  the  difference  of  place  at 
the  same  time  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  the  numerical 
difference  o£  these  objects  (of  sense).  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
two  drops  of  water,  we  may  make  complete  abstraction  of  all 
internal  difference  (quality  and  quantity),  and,  the  fact  that 
they  are  intuited  at  the  same  time  in  di^erent  places,  is  auf- 
ficent  to  justify  us  in  holding  them  to  be  numerically  different. 
Leibnitz  regarded  phsenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  conse- 
quently as  intelligibilkiy  that  is,  objects  of  pure  understand- 
ing, (sJthough,  on  account  of  the  confused  nature  of  their 
representations,  he  gave  them  the  name  of  phsenomena),  and 
in  this  case  his  principle  of  the  indiscernible  (principium  iden* 
tatis  indiacemibilium)  is  not  to  be  impugned.  But,  as  phseno- 
mena  are  objects  of  sensibility,  and,  as  the  understanding,  in  re- 
spect of  them,  must  be  employed  empirically  and  not  purely  or 
transcendentally,  plurality  and  numerical  difference  are  given 
by  space  itself  as  the  condition  of  external  pheenomena.  For 
one  part  of  space,  although  it  may  be  perfectly  similar  and 
equal  to  another  part,  is  still  without  it,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  is  different  from  the  latter,  which  is  added  to  it  in  order 
to  make  up  a  greater  space.  It  follows  that  this  must  hold 
good  of  all  things  that  are  in  the  different  parts  of  space 
at  the  same  time,  however  similar  and  equal  one  may  be  to 
another. 

2.  Agreement  and  Opposition. — ^When  reality  is  represented 
by  the  pure  understanding  (realitasnoumenon),  opposition  be- 
tween realities  is  incogitable — such  a  relation,  that  is,  that 
when  these  realities  are  connected  in  one  subject,  they  anni- 
hilate the  effects  of  each  other,  and  may  be  represented  in  the 
formula  3  —  3  =«  0.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  in  a  phseno- 
menon  (realitas  phenomenon)  may  very  well  be  in  mutual  oppo- 
sition, and,  when  united  in  the  same  subject,  the  one  may 
completely  or  in  part  annihilate  the  effect  or  consequence  of 
the  other ;  as  in  the  case  of  two  moving  forces  in  the  same 
straight  line  drawing  or  impelling  a  point  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, or  in  the  case  of  a  pleasure  counterbalancing  a  certain 
amount  of  pain. 

3.  The  Internal  and  External. — In  an  object  of  the  pure 
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understaDding  only  that  is  internal  which  has  no  relation  (aa 
regards  its  existence)  to  anything  different  from  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  determi&ations  of  a  substantia 
phanowenon  in  space  are  nothing  but  relations,  and  it  is  itself 
nothing  more  than  a  complex  of  mere  relations.  Substance 
in  space  we  are  cognisant  of  only  through  forces  operative 
in  it,  either  drawing  others  towards  itself  (attraction),  or 
preventing  others  from  forcing  into  itself  (repulsion  and  impe- 
netrability). We  know  no  other  properties  that  make  up  the 
conception  of  substance  phaenomenal  in  space,  and  which  we 
term  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  object  of  the  pure 
understanding,  every  substance  must  have  internal  determina- 
tions and  forces.  But  what  other  internal  attributes  of  such 
an  object  can  I  think  than  those  which  my  internal  sense 
presents  to  me  ? — That,  to  wit,  which  is  either  itself  thought, 
or  something  analogous  to  it.  Hence  Leibnitz,  who  looked 
upon  things  as  noumena,  after  denying  them  everything  like 
external  relation,  and  therefore  also  composition  or  combina- 
tion, declared  that  all  substances,  even  the  component  parts 
of  matter,  were  simple  substances  with  powers  of  represen- 
tation, in  one  word,  monads, 

4.  Matter  and  Form, — These  two  conceptions  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  reflection,  so  inseparably  are  they  con- 
nected with  every  mode  of  exercising  the  understanding.  The 
former  denotes  the  determinable  in  general,  the  second  its 
determination,  both  in  a  transcendental  sense,  abstraction 
being  made  of  every  difference  in  that  which  is  given,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  determined.  Logicians  formerly 
termed  the  universal,  matter,  the  specific  difference  of  this  or 
that  part  of  the  universal,  form.  In  a  judgment  one  may 
call  the  given  conceptions  logical  matter  (for  the  judgment) 
the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  (by  means  of  Ae  copula), 
the  form  of  the  judgment.  In  an  object,  the  composite  parts 
thereof  (essentialia)  are  the  matter ;  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  connected  in  the  object,  the  form.  In  respect  to  things 
in  general,  unlimited  reality  was  regarded  as  the  matter  of  all 
possibility,  the  limitation  thereof  (negation)  as  the  form,  by 
which  one  thing  is  distinguished  from  another  according  to 
transcendental  conceptions.  The  understanding  demands  that 
something  be  given  (at  lea^t  in  the  conception),  in  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  it  in  a.  certain  manner.     Hence,  in  a  con- 
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ception  of  the  pure  ouderatnndiDg,  the  matter  precedes  the 
form,  aad  for  tiiia  reason  Leibnits  first  ttasumed  the  existence 
of  things  (mnDads)  and  of  an  internal  power  of  representation 
in  them,  in  order  to  found  upon  this  tbeir  external  relation 
Hiiil  the  community  of  their  state  (that  ia,  of  their  representa- 
tions). Hence,  with  him,  space  and  time  were  possible — the 
former  through  the  relation  of  substances,  the  latter  through 
tlie  connection  of  their  detenuinatioiiB  with  each  other,  as 
causes  and  efieets.  And  so  would  it  realty  be,  if  the  pure  un- 
derstanding were  capable  of  an  immediate  application  to  ob- 
jects. Hud  if  space  and  time  were  determiuations  of  things  in 
themselves.  But  being  merely  sensuous  intuitions,  in  which 
we  determine  all  objects  solely  as  phEUoraena,  the  form  of 
intuition  (as  a  subjecttTe  property  of  senaibiUty)  must  ante- 
cede  all  matter  (sensations),  consequently  space  and  time 
must  antecede  all  phenomena  and  all  data  of  experience,  and 
rather  make  experience  itself  possible.  But  the  Intellectual 
philosopher  could  not  endure  that  the  form  should  precede 
the  things  themselves,  aud  determine  their  possiltihty  ;  an  ob- 
jection perfectly  correct,  if  we  assume  that  we  intuite  things 
aa  they  are,  although  With  confused  representation.  But  aa 
sensuous  intuition  is  a  pecuUar  subjective  condition,  which  is 
a  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  perception,  and  the  form  of 
which  is  primitive,  the  form  must  be  given  per  se,  and  so  far 
from  matter  (or  the  things  themselves  which  appear)  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  experience  (aa  we  must  conclude,  if  we  judge 
by  mere  conceptions),  the  very  possibility  of  itself  presupposes, 
on  the  contrary,  a  given  formal  intuition  (space  and  time), 

ReMAHK  OS   THB   AMfHIBOLT  OP   THE   CONCKPTIOSB  OT 

Reflectios. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  term  the  position  which  we  assign  to 
a  conception  either  in  the  sensibihty  or  in  the  pure  under- 
standing, the  transcendental  place.  In  this  manner,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  position  which  must  be  taken  by  each  concep- 
tion according  to  the  difference  in  its  use,  aud  the  directions  for 
determining  this  place  to  all  conceptions  according  to  rules, 
would  be  a  tramcendental  topic,  a  doctrine  which  would  tho- 
roughly shield  us  from  the  surreptitious  devices  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding and  the  drlusions  which  thence  arise,  as  it  would 
always  distinguish  to  what  faculty  of  cognition  each  conccp- 
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tion  properly  belonged.  Every  conception,  every  title,  under 
which  many  cognitions  rank  together,  may  be  called  a  logical 
place*  Upon  this  is  based  the  logical  topic  of  Aristotle,  of 
which  teachers  and  rhetoricians  could  avail  themselves,  in 
order,  under  certain  titles  of  thought,  to  observe  what  would 
best  suit  the  matter  they  had  to  trea^  and  thus  enable  them- 
selves to  quibble  and  talk  with  fluency  and  an  appearance  of 
profundity. 

Transcendental  topic,  on  the  contrary,  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  above-mentioned  four  titles  of  all  comparison 
'and  distinction,  which  differ  from  categories  in  this  respect, 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  object  according  to  that  which 
constitutes  its  conception  (quantity,  reality),  but  set  forth 
merely  the  comparison  of  representations,  which  precedes  our 
conceptions  of  things.  But  this  comparison  requires  a  pre- 
vious reflection,  that  is,  a  determination  of  the  place  to  which 
tiie  representations  of  the  things  which  are  compared  belong, 
whether,  to  wit,  they  are  cogitated  by  the  pure  understanding, 
or  given  by  sensibility. 

Conceptions  may  be  logically  compared  without  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  to  what  faculty  their  objects  belong,  whether  as 
noumena,  to  the  understanding,  or  as  pheenomena  to  sensi- 
bility. If,  however,  we  wish  to  employ  these  conceptions  in 
respect  of  objects,  previous  transcendental  reflection  is  neces* 
sary.  Without  this  reflection  I  should  make  a  very  unsafe 
use  of  these  conceptions,  and  construct  pretended  synthetical 
propositions  which  critical  reason  cannot  acknowledge,  and 
which  are  based  solely  upon  a  transcendental  amphiboly,  that 
is,  upon  a  substitution  of  an  object  of  pure  understandmg  for 
a  phsenomenon. 

For  want  of  this  doctrine  of  transcendental  topic,  and  con- 
sequently deceived  by  the  amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of 
reflection,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  constructed  an  intellectual 
system  of  the  world,  or  rather,  believed  himself  competent  to 
cognize  the  internal  nature  of  things,  by  comparing  all  objects 
merely  with  the  understanding  and  the  abstract  formal  con- 
ceptions of  thought.  Our  table  of  the  conceptions  of  reflec- 
tion gives  us  the  unexpected  advantage  of  being  able  to  exhibit 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  his  system  in  aU  its  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  exposing  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
peculiar  mode  of  thought,  which  rested  upon  nought  but  a 
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miaconceptioD.  He  compared  all  things  with  ench  other 
merely  bj  means  of  coijceptioiis,  and  iiaturally  found  uo  other 
differences  Chan  thoae  by  which  the  understanding  distin- 
giuBhes  its  pure  conceptions  one  from  another.  The  con- 
ditions of  senBuoUB  intuition,  which  contain  in  themBelves 
their  own  menna  of  distinction,  he  did  not  look  upon  as  pri- 
mitive, becanse  sensibility  was  to  him  bnt  a  confnaed  mode  of 
representation,  and  not  any  particular  source  of  representa- 
tions. A  pbeenomenon  was  for  him  the  representation  of  the 
thing  in  itself,  although  distinguished  from  cognition  by  the  _ 
understanding  only  in  respect  of  the  logical  form — the  former 
with  ita  usual  want  of  analysis  containing,  according  to  him, 
a  certain  mixture  of  collateral  representations  in  its  concep- 
tion of  a  thing,  which  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  understanding  to 
separate  and  distinguish.  In  one  word,  Leibnitz  iaUlleclua- 
lised  phtenomena,  just  as  Locke,  in  his  system  of  noogony  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  e^ipressions),  sensuulised 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  that  is  lo  say,  declared 
them  to  be  nothing  more  than  empirical  or  abstract  concep- 
tions of  reflection.  Instead  of  seeking  in  the  understanding 
and  sensibility  two  different  sources  of  representations,  which, 
however,  can  present  us  with  objective  judgments  of  things 
only  in  conjunction,  each  of  these  great  men  recognised  but  one 
of  these  facldtiea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  applied  immediately 
to  things  in  themaelTea,  the  other  having  no  duty  hut  that 
of  confusing  or  arranging  the  representationa  of  the  former. 

Accordingly,  the  objects  of  sense  were  compared  hy  Leib- 
nitz as  things  in  general  merely  in  the  understanding. 

lat.  He  compares  them  in  regard  to  their  identity  or  dif- 
ference— as  judged  by  the  understanding.  As,  therefore,  he 
considered  merely  the  conceptions  of  objects,  and  not  their 
position  in  intuition,  m  which  alone  objects  can  be  given, 
and  left  quite  out  of  sight  the  transcendental  locale  of  these 
conceptions — whether,  that  ia,  their  object  ought  to  be  classed 
among  pbEenomena,  or  among  things  in  themselves,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  extend  the  apphcation  of  the  principle 
of  indiseemibles,  which  is  valid  solely  of  conceptions  of  things 
in  general,  to  objects  of  sense  (mandus  phEenomenon),  and 
that  he  should  beUeve  that  he  had  thereby  contributed  in  no 
email  degree  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  nature.  In  truth, 
if  I  cognize  in  all  its  inner  detemii nations  a  drop  of  water  as 
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%  thing  in  itself,  I  cannot  look  upon  one  drop  t^i  different 
from  another,  if  the  conception  of  the  one  is  completely  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  other.  But  if  it  is  a  phsenomenon  in 
space,  it  has  a  place  not  merely  in  the  understanding  (among 
conceptions),  hat  also  in  sensuous  external  intuition  (in  space), 
and  in  this  case,  the  physical  locale  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
in  regard  to  the  internal  determinations  of  things,  and  one 
place,  B,  may  contain  a  thing  which  is  perfectly  similar  and 
equal  to  another  in  a  place,  Jy  just  as  well  as  if  the  two  things 
were  in  every  respect  different  from  each  other.  Difference 
of  place  without  any  other  conditions,  makes  the  pluraUty  and 
distinction  of  objects  as  phaenomena,  not  only  possible  in  itself, 
but  even  necessary.  Consequently,  the  above  so-called  law  is 
not  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  merely  an  analytical  rule  for  the 
comparison  of  things  by  means  of  mere  conceptions. 

2nd.  The  principle,  **  ReaUties  (as  simple  affirmations)  never 
logically  contradict  each  other,"  is  a  proposition  perfectly 
true  respecting  the  relation  of  conceptions,  but,  whether  as 
regards  nature,  or  things  m  themselves  (of  which  we  have 
not  the  slightest  conception),  is  without  any  the  least  meaning. 
For  real  opposition,  in  which  A — B  is  =  0,  exists  everywhere, 
an  opposition,  that  is,  in  which  one  reaUty  united  with 
another  in  the  same  subject  annihilates  the  effects  of  the  other 
— a  fact  which  is  constantly  brought  before  our  eyes  by  the 
different  antagonistic  actions  and  operations  in  nature,  which, 
nevertheless,  as  depending  on  real  forces,  must  be  called  rea- 
litateapJujenomena,  General  mechanics  can  even  present  us  with 
the  empirical  condition  of  this  opposition  in  an  ^  priori  rule^ 
as  it  directs  its  attention  to  the  opposition  in  the  direction  of 
forces — a  condition  of  which  the  transcendental  conception  of 
reality  can  tell  us  nothing.  Although  M.  Leibnitz  did  not 
announce  this  proposition  with  precisely  the  pomp  of  a  new 
principle,  he  yet  employed  it  for  the  establishment  of  new 
propositions,  and  his  followers  introduced  it  into  their  Leib- 
nitzio-Wolfian  system  of  philosophy.  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple, for  example,  all  evils  are  but  consequences  of  the  Umited 
nature  of  created  beings,  that  is,  negations,  because  these  are 
the  only  opposite  of  reality.  (In  the  mere  conception  of  a 
thing  in  general  this  is  really  the  case,  but  not  in  things  as 
phsenomena).  In  like  manner,  the  upholders  of  this  system 
deem  it  not  only  possible,  but  natural  also,  to  connect  and 
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unite  all  reality  in  one  being,  becnuse  they  acknowledge  ii« 
other  Boct  of  opposition  than  tbat  of  contradiction  (by  which 
the  conception  itself  of  a  thing  is  annihilated),  and  find  them- 
selTea  unable  to  conceive  an  opposition  of  reciprocal  destruc- 
tion, so  to  apeak,  in  which  one  real  cauae  destroTs  the  effect 
of  another,  and  the  conditions  of  whose  representation  we 
meet  with  only  in  Benaibility. 

3rd.  The  Leibnitzian  Monadology  has  really  no  better  foun- 
dation than  on  this  philosopher's  mode  of  falsely  representing 
the  difference  of  the  interna]  and  external  solely  in  relation  to 
the  underatanding.  Substances,  in  general,  must  haye  some- 
thing inimrd,  which  is  therefore  free  from  external  relationa, 
consequently  from  that  of  composition  aho.  The  simple — 
that  which  can  be  represented  by  a  unit — is  therefore  the 
foundation  of  that  which  is  internal  in  things  in  themselves. 
The  iDtemal  state  of  aubatances  cannot  therefore  consist  in 
place,  shape,  contact,  or  motion,  determinations  which  are  all 
external  relations,  and  we  can  ascribe  to  them  uo  other 
than  that  whereby  we  internally  determine  our  faculty  of  sense 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  representation.  Thus,  then, 
were  constructed  the  monads,  which  were  to  form  the  elements 
of  the  universe,  the  active  force  of  which  consists  in  repre- 
sentation, the  effects  of  this  force  being  thus  entirely  confined 
to  themselves. 

For  the  same  reason,  his  view  of  the  possible  community  of 
substances  could  not  represent  it  but  as  a  predetermined  hor- 
rnony,  and  by  nomeanaasaphysical  influence.  For  inasmuch 
as  everything  is  occupied  only  internally,  that  is,  with  its 
own  representations,  the  state  of  the  repreaentittions  of  one  sub- 
stance could  not  stand  in  active  and  living  connection  with 
that  of  another,  but  some  third  cause  operating  on  all  without 
exception  was  necessary  to  make  the  different  states  corre- 
spond with  one  another.  And  this  did  not  happen  by  meana 
of  assistance  applied  in  each  particular  case  (systema  aasis- 
tenliie),  but  through  the  nnityof  the  idea  of  a  cause  occupied 
and  connected  with  all  substances,  in  which  they  necessarily 
receive,  according  to  the  Leibnitzian  school,  their  existence 
and  permanence,  consequently  also  reciprocal  correspondence, 
according  to  universal  laws. 

4th.  This  philosopher's  celebrated  doctrine  of  spare  and  lime, 
in  which  he  inteUectualized  these  forms  of  sensibility,  ori- 
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ginated  in  the  same  delusion  of  transcendental  reflection.  If 
I  attempt  to  represent  by  the  mere  understanding,  the  external 
relations  of  things,  I  can  do  so  only  by  employing  the  con- 
ception of  their  reciprocal  action,  and  if  I  wish  to  connect  one 
state  of  the  same  thmg  with  another  state,  I  must  avail  myself 
of  the  notion  of  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.  And  thus  Leib- 
nitz regarded  space  as  a  certain  order  in  the  community  of 
substances,  and  time  as  the  dynamical  sequence  of  their  states. 
That  which  space  and  time  possess  proper  to  themselves  and 
independent  of  things,  he  ascribed  to  a  necessary  confusion  in 
our  conceptions  of  Qiem,  whereby  that  which  is  a  mere  form 
of  dynamical  relations  is  held  to  be  a  self-existent  intuition, 
antecedent  even  to  things  themselves.  Thus  space  and  time 
were  the  intelligible  form  of  the  connection  of  things  (sub- 
stances and  their  states)  in  themselves.  But  things  were  in- 
telligible substances  (substantue  noumena).  At  the  same  time, 
he  made  these  conceptions  valid  of  phsenomena,  because  he  did 
not  allow  to  sensibiUty  a  peculiar  mode  of  intuition,  but  sought 
all,  even  the  empiricfd  representation  of  objects,  in  the  under- 
standing, and  left  to  sense  nought  but  the  despicable  task  of 
confusing  and  disarranging  the  representations  of  the  former. 

But  even  if  we  could  friune  any  synthetical  proposition  con- 
cerning things  in  themselves  by  means  of  the  pure  under- 
standing (which  is  impossible),  it  could  not  apply  to  phseno- 
mena,  which  do  not  represent  things  in  themselves.  In  such 
a  case  I  should  be  obliged  in  transcendental  reflection  to 
compare  my  conceptions  only  under  the  conditions  of  sensi- 
hility,  and  so  space  and  time  would  not  be  determinations  of 
things  in  themselves,  but  of  phsenomena.  What  things  may  be 
in  themselves,  I  know  not,  and  need  not  know,  because  a  thing 
is  never  presented  to  me  otherwise  than  as  a  phaenomenon. 

I  must  adopt  the  same  mode  of  procedure  with  the  other 
conceptions  of  reflection.  Matter  is  substantia  phenomenon. 
That  in  it  which  is  internal  I  seek  to  discover  in  all  parts  of 
space  which  it  occupies,  and  in  all  the  ftinctions  and  opera- 
tions it  performs,  and  which  are  indeed  never  anything  but 
phaenomena  of  the  external  sense.  I  cannot  therefore  find  any 
thing  that  is  absolutely,  but  only  what  is  comparatively  in- 
temid,  and  which  itself  consists  of  external  relations.  The 
absolutely  internal  in  matter,  and  as  it  should  be  according  to 
the  pure  understanding,  is  a  mere  chimera,  for  matter  is  not  an 


I 
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object  for  the  pure  understanding.  But  the  transcendental 
object,  whioh  U  the  foundation  of  the  phsenomenon  which  we 
c^  matter,  is  amere  nescio  quid,  the  nature  of  which  we  could 
not  understand,  even  though  some  one  were  found  able  to  tell 
us.  For  we  can  understand  nothing  that  does  not  bring  with  it 
something  in  intuition  corresponduig  to  tbe  eKpressiona  em- 
ployed. If  by  tbe  complaint  of  being  unable  to  perceive  the 
internal  nature  of  things,  it  is  meant  that  we  do  not  comprehend 
hy  the  pure  uoderetanding  what  the  things  which  appear  to 
us  may  be  in  themselves,  it  is  a  silly  and  uureasonable  com- 

Elaint  i  for  those  who  talk  thus,  really  desire  that  we  should 
e  able  to  coguize,  consequently  to  intuite  things  without 
Henses,  and  therefore  wish  that  we  possessed  a  faculty  of  cog- 
nition perfectly  different  from  the  human  faculty,  not  merely 
in  degree,  but  even  as  regards  intuition  and  the  mode  thereof, 
so  that  thus  we  should  not  be  men,  but  belong  to  a  class  of 
beings,  the  possibility  of  whose  esistence,  much  less  their 
nature  and  constitution,  we  have  no  means  of  cognizing.  By 
observation  and  analysis  of  phsenomena  we  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  nature,  and  no  one  can  say  what  progress  this 
knowledge  may  moke  in  time.  But  those  transcendental 
questions  whicb  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  we  could 
never  answer,  even  although  all  nature  were  laid  open  to  us, 
because  we  have  not  the  power  of  observing  our  own  mind 
with  any  other  intuition  than  that  of  our  internal  sense. 
Fop  herein  lies  the  mystery  of  the  origin  and  source  of  our 
faculty  of  sensibility.  Its  application  to  an  object,  and  the 
transcendental  ground  of  this  unity  of  subjective  and  objec- 
tive, lie  too  deeply  concealed  for  us,  who  cognise  ourselves 
only  through  the  internal  sense,  consequently  as  pbtcnomena, 
to  be  able  to  discover  in  our  existence  any  thing  but  pheeno- 
mena,  tbe  non-sensuous  cause  of  whicb  we  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  desire  to  penetrate  to. 

The  great  utility  of  this  critique  of  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  processes  of  mere  reflection,  consists  in  its  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  nullity  of  all  conclusions  respecting  objects 
which  are  compared  with  each  other  in  the  understanding 
alone,  while  it  at  the  same  time  confirms  what  we  particulariy 
insisted  on,  namely,  that,aithough  phienomena  are  not  included 
as  things  in  themselves  among  the  objects  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, they  are  nevertheless  the  only  thiogs  by  which  our 
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'cognition  can  possess  objectiye  reality,  that  is  to  say^  which 
give  us  intuitions  to  correspond  with  our  conceptions. 

When  we  reflect  in  a  purely  logical  manner,  we  do  nothing 
more  than  compare  conceptions  in  our  understanding,  to  dis- 
cover whether  both  have  die  same  content,  whether  they  are 
self-contradictory  or  not,  whether  anything  is  contained  in 
either  conception,  which  of  the  two  is  given,  and  which  is 
merely  a  mode  of  thinking  that  given .  But  if  I  apply  these  con- 
ceptions to  an  object  in  general  (in  the  transcendental  sense), 
without  first  determining  whether  it  is  an  object  of  sensuous 
or  intellectual  intuition,  certain  limitations  present  themselves, 
which  forbid  us  to  pass  beyond  the  conceptions,  and  render 
all  empirical  use  of  them  impossible.  And  thus  these  limit- 
ations  prove,  that  the  representation  of  an  object  as  a  thing 
in  general  is  not  only  insufficient,  but,  without  sensuous  de- 
termination and  independently  of  empirical  conditions,  self- 
contradictory;  that  we  must  therefore  make  abstraction  of 
all  objects,  as  in  logic,  or,  admitting  them,  must  think  them 
under  conditions  of  sensuous  intuition ;  that,  consequently, 
the  intelligible  requires  an  altogether  peculiar  intuition,  which 
we  do  not  possess,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  for  us 
nothing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  phaenomena  cannot  be  ob- 
jects in  themselves.  For,  when  I  merely  think  things  in 
general,  the  difference  in  their  external  relations  cannot  con- 
stitute a  difference  in  the  things  themselves ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  former  presupposes  the  latter,  and  if  the  conception  of  one 
of  two  things  is  not  internally  different  from  that  of  the  other, 
I  am  merely  thinking  the  same  thing  in  different  relations. 
Further,  by  the  addition  of  one  affirmation  (reality)  to  the 
other,  the  positive  therein  is  really  augmented,  and  nothing  is 
abstracted  or  withdrawn  from  it ;  hence  the  real  in  things 
cannot  be  in  contradiction  with  or  opposition  to  itself — ^and 
so  on. 

The  true  use  of  the  conceptions  of  reflection  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  understanding,  has,  as  we  have  shown,  been  so  mis- 
conceived by  Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  acute  philosophers  of 
either  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  he  has  been  misled  into  the 
construction  of  a  baseless  system  of  intellectual  cognition,  which 
professes  to  determine  its  objects  without  the  intervention  of 
the  senses.    For  this  reason,  the  exposition  of  the  cause  of  the 
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amphiboly  of  these  conceptionB,  as  the  origin  of  these  fnlfe 
principles,  is  of  great  utiUty  in  determining  with  certainly  the 
proper  limits  of  the  understanding. 

It  is  right  to  say,  whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
whole  of  a  conception  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  part  of 
it  (dictum  de  oiiim  et  mUlo) ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  so  to  alter 
thlB  logical  proposition,  as  to  aay,  whatever  is  not  contained 
in  a  general  conception,  is  likewise  not  contained  in  tlie  par- 
ticalar  conceptions  which  rank  under  it ;  for  the  latter  are 
particular  conceptions,  for  the  very  reason  that  their  content 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  cogitated  in  the  general  concep- 
tion. And  yet  the  whole  intellectual  system  of  Leibnitz  is 
based  upon  this  false  principle,  and  with  it  mast  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground,  together  with  all  the  ambiguous  principles 
in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  understandnig  which 
have  thence  originated. 

Leibnitz's  principle  of  the  identity  of  indisceruibles  or 
in  distinguish  ables  is  really  based  on  the  presupposition,  that, 
if  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  a  certain  distinclion  is  not  to 
be  found,  it  is  also  not  to  be  met  with  in  things  themselves ; 
that,  consequently,  all  things  are  completely  identical  (numero 
eadem)  which  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other  (as  to 
qnality  or  quantity)  in  our  conceptions  of  them.  But,  as  in 
the  mere  conception  of  anything  abstraction  has  been  made  of 
many  necessary  conditions  of  intuition,  that  of  which  abstrac- 
tion has  been  made  is  rashly  held  to  be  non-existent,  and 
nothing  is  attributed  to  the  thing  but  what  is  contained  in  its 
conception. 

The  conception  of  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  however  I  may 
think  it,  is  in  itself  completely  identical.  But  two  cubic  feet 
in  space  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  each  other  from  the 
sole  fact  of  their  being  in  different  places  (they  are  aitmero 
diversa)  ;  and  these  places  are  conditions  of  intuition,  wherein 
the  object  of  this  conception  is  given,  and  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  conception,  but  to  the  faculty  of  sensibility.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  no  contradictioa 
when  a  negative  is  not  connected  with  an  affirmative ;  and 
merely  affirmative  conceptions  cannot,  in  conjunction,  produce 
any  negation.  But  in  sensuous  intuition,  wherein  reality  (take 
for  eiample,  motion)  is  given,  we  find  conditions  (opposite 
directions) — of  which  abstraction  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
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ception  of  motion  in  general — ^which  render  poBmble  a  contra- 
diction or  opposition  (not  indeed  of  a  logical  kind) — and  which 
from  pure  positives  produce  zero  =  0.  We  are  therefore  not 
instified  in  sapng,  that  all  reaUty  is  in  perfect  agreement  and 
harmony,  because  no  contradiction  is  duscoverable  among  its 
conceptions.*  According  to  mere  conceptions,  that  which  is 
internal  is  the  substratum  of  all  reUtions  or  external  deter- 
minations. When,  therefore,  I  abstract  all  conditions  of  in- 
tuition, and  confine  myself  solely  to  the  conception  of  a  thing 
in  general,  I  can  make  abstraction  of  all  external  relations,  and 
there  must  neyertheless  remain  a  conception  of  that  which  in- 
dicates no  relation,  but  merely  internal  determinations.  Now 
it  seems  to  follow,  that  in  ererything  (substance)  there  is 
something  which  is  absolutely  internal,  and  which  antecedes 
all  external  determinations,  inasmuch  as  it  rendera  them  pos- 
sible ;  and  that  therefore  this  substratum  is  something  which 
does  not  contain  any  external  relations,  and  is  consequently 
simple  (for  corporeal  things  are  neyer  any  thing  but  relations, 
at  least  of  their  parts  external  to  each  other) ;  and  inasmuch 
as  we  know  of  no  other  absolutely  internal  determinations 
than  those  of  the  interual  sense,  this  substratum  is  not  only 
simple,  but  also,  analogously  with  our  internal  sense,  deter- 
mined through  representations,  that  is  to  say,  all  things  are 
properly  monads,  or  simple  beings  endowed  with  the  power  of 
representation.  Now  all  this  would  be  perfectly  correct,  if 
the  conception  of  a  thing  were  the  only  necessary  condition 
of  the  presentation  of  objects  of  external  intuition^  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  manifest  that  a  permanent  phsenomenon  in 
space  (impenetrable  extension)  can  contain  mere  relations,  and 
nothing  that  is  absolutely  internal,  and  yet  be  the  primary 
substratum  of  all  external  perception.  By  mere  concep- 
tions I  cannot  think  any  thing  external,  without,  at  the  same 

*  If  any  one  wishes  here  to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  subterfuge,  and 
to  say,  that  at  least  reaUtates  noumena  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  it  will  be  requisite  for  him  to  adduce  an  example  of  this  pure  and 
non-sensuous  reality,  that  it  may  be  understood  whether  the  notion  re- 
presents something  or  nothing.  But  an  example  cannot  be  found  except 
in  experience,  which  never  presents  to  us  anything  more  than  phtmomena  ; 
and  thus  the  proposition  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  conception 
which  contains  only  affirmatives,  does  not  contain  anything  negative — 
a  proposition  nobody  ever  doubted. 
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time,  thinking  Homething  interaal,  for  the  reason  that  c 
ceptioiiB  of  relatious  prveuppoae  giveu  thiuga,  aud  «ithoi 
1  these  are  impossible.  But,  as  in  intuition  there  iB  Bomething 
J'  (that  is,  space,  which,  with  all  it  contains,  consists  of  purely 
I  formal,  or,  indeed,  real  relatious)  which  ia  not  found  in  the  mere 
conception  of  a  thing  in  general,  and  this  prcaenla  to  us  the 
eiibstratum  which  could  not  be  cognized  through  conceptions 
alone,  1  cannot  say :  becaoEC  a  thing  cannot  be  rcpreeented 
by  mere  conceptions  without  something  absolutely  internal, 
there  is  also,  in  the  things  themselveH  which  are  contained 
under  these  conceptions,  and  in  their  intuition  nothing  external 
to  which  BOmething  absolutely  internal  does  not  serve  as  the 
foandation.  For,  when  we  have  made  abstraction  of  all  the 
CMnditions  of  intuition,  there  certainly  remains  in  the  mere 
conception  nothing  bnt  the  internnl  in  general,  through  which 
alone  the  external  is  possible.  Bnt  this  necessity,  which  is 
grounded  upon  abstraction  alone,  does  not  obtain  iu  the  case 
of  things  themselvea,  in  so  far  as  they  are  giveu  in  intuition 
with  such  determinations  as  express  mere  relations,  without 
Laving  any  thing  internal  as  their  foundation ;  for  they  are 
Dot  things  in  themselves,  but  only  pheenomena.  What  we 
cognize  in  matter  is  nothing  but  relations  (what  we  call  its 
internal  determinations  are  but  comparatively  internal),  Bnt 
there  are  some  self-subsistent  and  permanent,  through  which 
a  determined  object  is  given.  That  I,  when  abstraction  is 
made  of  these  relations,  have  nothing  more  to  think,  does 
not  destroy  the  conception  of  a  tiling  as  phsenomeuon,  nor 
the  conception  of  an  object  fn  abstraeto,  but  it  does  away  with 
the  possibility  of  an  object  that  is  determinable  according  to 
mere  conceptions,  that  is,  of  a  noumenon.  Tt  is  certainly 
etartUng  to  hear  that  a  thing  eousists  solely  of  relations  ;  bnt 
this  thing  is  simply  a  pbamomenon,  and  cannot  be  cogitated 
by  means  of  the  mere  categories  :  it  does  itself  consist  in  the 
mere  relation  of  some  thing  in  general  to  the  senses.  In  the 
same  way,  we  cannot  cogitate  relations  of  things  in  abatraeto, 
if  we  commence  with  conceptiouB  alone,  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  one  is  the  cause  of  determinations  in  the  other  ;  for 
that  ia  itself  the  conception  of  the  understanding  or  category 
of  relation.  But,  as  in  this  case  we  make  abstraction  of  all 
intuition,  we  lose  altogether  the  mode  in  whicli  the  manifold 
determines  to  each  of  its  partti  its  place,  that  is,  the  foriaa'~ 
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Bensibility  (space)  ;  aud  yet  this  mode  antecedes  all  empiricBt 
ca»SAlity. 

If  by  intelligible  objects  we  understand  things  which  can 
be  thought  by  means  of  the  pure  categories,  without  the  need 
of  the  schemata  of  sensibility,  such  objects  are  impossible. 
For  the  condition  of  the  olijective  use  of  all  our  conceptions 
of  understanding  is  the  mode  of  onr  sensuous  intuition, 
whereby  objects  are  given  ;  and,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  the 
latter,  the  former  con  hate  no  relation  to  an  object.  And 
even  if  we  slioiild  suppose  a  difTereut  kind  of  intuition  from 
our  own,  still  our  functions  of  thought  would  have  no  use  or 
signification  in  respect  thereof.  But  if  we  understand  by  the 
term,  objects  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  in  respect  of  which 
our  categories  are  not  valid,  and  of  which  we  can  accordingly 
have  no  knowledge  (neither  intuition  nor  conception),  in  this 
merely  negative  sense  noumeua  must  be  admitted.  For  this 
is  no  more  than  saying  that  our  mode  of  intuition  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  things,  but  only  to  objects  of  our  senses,  that 
consequently  its  objective  validity  in  limited,  and  that  room 
is  therefore  left  for  another  kind  of  intuition,  and  thi 
for  things  that  may  be  objects  of  it.  But  in  this  aei 
conception  of  a  noumenon  is  problematical,  that  is  to  sa_ 
the  notion  of  a  thing  of  which  we  can  neither  say  that  it  ia 
possible,  nor  that  it  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not. 
know  of  any  mode  of  intuition  besides  the  sensuous,  or  of  naf ' 
other  sort  of  conceptions  than  the  categories— a  mode  of  iB«  ■ 
tuition  and  a  kind  of  conception  neither  of  which  is  applicabla 
to  a  non-sensuoua  object.  We  are  on  this  account  inconn 
petent  to  extend  the  sphere  of  onr  objects  of  thought  beyond 
the  conditions  of  our  sensibihty,  and  to  assume  tlie  existence 
of  objects  of  pure  thought,  that  is,  of  noumena,  inasmuch  as 
these  have  no  true  positive  signification.  For  it  must  he  con- 
fessed of  the  categories,  that  they  are  not  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient for  the  cognition  of  tbings  in  themselves,  and  without 
the  data  of  sensibility  are  mere  suhjectJTe  forms  of  the  unity 
of  the  understanding.  Thought  is  certainly  not  a  product  of 
the  senses,  and  in  so  far  is  not  limited  by  them,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  it  may  be  employed  purely  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  sensibility,  for  it  would  then  be  with- 
out reference  to  an  object.     And  we  cannot  call  a  noumenon 
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but  the  problematical  conceptina  of  an  object  for  a  perfecdjr 
different  inCuitian  and  a  perfectl;f  different  understanding  from 
oun,  both  of  which  are  consequently  themaelTeB  problematical. 

The  conception  of  a  uoumenon  is  therefore  not  the  conception 
uf  an  object,  but  merely  a  problematical  conception  inaepar- 
ably  connected  with  the  limitation  of  our  senaibility.  That  is 
to  say,  this  conception  containa  the  answer  to  tlie  quesljon — 
Are  there  objecu  quite  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of, 
our  intuition  ? — a  qncstion  to  which  only  an  indeterminate 
answer  can  be  given.  That  answer  is  :  Inasmuch  a«  sensuous 
intuition  does  not  apply  to  all  things  without  diatiuction,  there 
remains  room  for  other  and  different  objects.  The  existence  of 
these  problematical  objects  is  therefore  not  absolutely  denied, 
iu  the  absence  of  a  determinate  conception  of  them,  but,  as  no 
category  is  valid  in  respect  of  them,  neither  must  tbey  be  ad- 
niitted  as  objects  for  our  understanding. 

Understanding  accordingly  Umits  sensibility,  without  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  its  own  field.  While,  moreover,  it  for- 
bids seuaibihty  to  apply  its  forms  and  modes  to  thiugs  in 
themselves  and  restricts  it  to  the  sphere  of  phsenomena,  it 
cogitates  an  object  in  itself,  only,  however,  as  a  transcendental 
object,  which  is  the  cause  of  a  pheenoraenon  (consequently 
not  itself  a  phsenomenon),  and  which  cannot  be  thought 
either  as  a  quantity  or  aa  reality,  or  as  substance  (because 
these  conceptions  cdways  require  sensuous  forms  in  which 
to  determine  an  object) — an  object,  therefore,  of  which  we 
are  quite  unable  to  say  whether  it  can  be  met  with  in  ourselves 
or  out  of  us,  whether  it  would  be  annihilated  together  with 
sensibility,  or,  if  this  were  taken  away,  would  continue  lo 
exist.  If  we  wish  to  call  this  object  a  noumenon,  because  the 
rf  presentation  of  it  is  non-sensuous,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  bo, 
But  aa  we  can  apply  to  it  none  of  the  conceptions  of  our  under- 
standing, the  representation  is  for  us  quite  void,  and  is  avul- 
able  only  for  the  indication  of  the  hmits  of  our  sensuous  intui- 
iton,  thereby  leaving  at  the  same  time  an  empty  space,  which 
we  are  competent  to  fill  by  the  aid  neither  of  possible  experi- 
ence, nor  of  the  pure  understanding. 

The  Critique  of  the  pure  understanding,  accordingly,  does 
not  permit  ua  to  create  for  ourselves  a  new  field  of  objects  be- 
yond those  which  are  presented  to  us  as  pbeenomena,  and  to 
stray  into  iutelligible  worlds  ;  nay,  it  does  not  even  allow  us  to 
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exkcbftTour  to  form  so  much  as  a  conception  of  them.  The  spe- 
cioiifi  error  which  leads  to  this — and  which  is  aperfectly  excusable 
one — lies  in  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  the  understanding* 
contrary  to  its  proper  purpose  and  destination,  is  made  tran- 
scendental, and  objects,  that  is,  possible  intuitions,  are  made 
to  regulate  themselves  according  to  conceptions,  instead  of 
the  conceptions  arranging  themselves  accorcUng  to  the  intui- 
tions, on  which  alone  their  own  objective  validity  rests.  Now  the 
reason  of  this  again  is,  that  apperception,  and  with  it,  thought, 
antecedes  all  possible  determinate  arrrangement  of  representa- 
tions. Accordingly  we  think  something  in  general,  and  de- 
termine it  on  the  one  hand  sensuously,  but,  on  the  other, 
distinguish  the  general  and  in  abstracto  represented  object 
from  this  particular  mode  of  intuiting  it.  In  this  case  there 
remains  a  mode  of  determining  the  object  by  mere  thought, 
which  is  really  but  a  logical  form  wilLout  content,  which, 
however,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mode  of  the  existence  of  the  ob- 
ject in  itself  (noumenon),  without  regard  to  intuition  which  is 
limited  to  our  senses. 

Before  ending  this  transcendental  analytic,  we  must  make 
an  addition,  which,  although  in  itself  of  no  particular  import- 
ance, seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  system. 
The  highest  conception,  with  which  a  transcendental  philosophy 
commonly  begins,  is  the  division  into  possible  and  impossible. 
But  as  all  division  pre-supposes  a  divided  conception,  a  still 
higher  one  must  exist,  and  this  is  the  conception  of  an  object 
in  general — problematically  understood,  and  without  its  being 
decided,  whether  it  is  something  or  nothing.  As  the  categories 
are  the  only  conceptions,  which  apply  to  objects  in  general, 
the  distinguishing  of  an  object,  whether  it  is  something  or 
nothing,  must  proceed  according  to  the  order  and  direction  of 
the  categories. 

1.  To  the  categories  of  quantity,  that  is,  the  conceptions 
of  all,  many,  and  one,  the  conception  which  annihilates  all, 
that  is,  the  conception  of  none  is  opposed.  And  thus  the 
object  of  a  conception,  to  which  no  intuition  can  be  found  to 
correspond,  is=nothing.  That  is,  it  is  a  conception  without  an 
object  {ens  rationis),  like  noumena,  which  cannot  be  considered 
possible  in  the  sphere  of  reality,  though  they  must  not  there- 
fore be  held  to  be  impossible, — or  like  certain  new  funda- 
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mental  forces  im  matter,  the  existence  of  which  is  cogitable 
without  contradiction,  though,  as  examples  from  experience  are 
not  forthcoming,  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  possible. 

2.  Reality  is  something:  negation  is  nothing,  that  is,  a 
conception  of  the  absence  of  an  object,  as  cold^  a  shadow 
[nihil  privativuni). 

3.  The  mere  form  of  intuition,  without  substance,  is  in  itself 
no  object,  but  the  merely  formal  condition  of  an  object  (as 
phaenomenon),  as  pure  space  and  pure  time.  These  are  cer- 
tainly something,  as  forms  of  intuition,  but  are  not  themselves 
objects  which  are  intuited  {ens  imaginarium). 

4.  The  object  of  a  conception  which  is  self-contradictory,  is 
nothing,  because  the  conception  is  nothing — is  impossible,  as 
a  figure  composed  of  two  straight  lines  (nihil  negativum). 

The  table  of  this  division  of  the  conception  of  nothing  (the 
corresponding  division  of  the  conception  of  something  does  not 
require  special  description,)  must  therefore  be  arranged  as 
follows : 

NOTfflNG. 

As 

1. 

Empty  conception  without  object, 

ens  rationis, 

2.  .      ..^-    .. 

Empty  object  of  a  conception.    Empty  intuition  without  object, 

nihil  privativum.  ens  imaginarium. 

4. 

Empty  object  without  conception, 

nihil  negativum. 

We  see  that  the  ens  rationis  is  distinguished  from  the  nihil 
negativum  or  pure  nothing  by  the  consideration,  that  the  for- 
mer must  not  be  reckoned  among  possibilities,  because  it  is  a 
mere  fiction — though  not  self-contradictory,  while  the  latter  is 
completely  opposed  to  all  possibility,  inasmuch  as  the  concep- 
tion annihilates  itself.  Both,  however,  are  empty  conceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nihil  privativum  and  ens  imaginarium 
are  empty  data  for  conceptions.  If  light  be  not  given  to  the 
senses,  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  darkness,  and  if 
extended  objects  are  not  perceived,  we  cannot  represent  space. 
Neither  the  negation,  nor  the  mere  form  of  intuition  can,  with-- 
out  something  real,  be  an  object. 


nfTEODTJOTIOir. 

TRANSCENDENTAL     LOGIC. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

TRANSCENDE  NTA  L      DIALECTIC, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  Trantcendental  Htutory  Appearance, 
We  termed  Dialectic  in  general  a  logic  of  appearance.*  Tbii 
does  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  ^roiafiiieVy  ;+  for  probability 
is  truth,  only  cognised  upon  insufficient  grounds,  and  tboiigli 
the  information  it  gives  us  ia  imperfect,  it  is  not  therefore 
deceitful.  Hence  it  must  not  be  separated  from  the  analytical 
part  of  logic.  Still  leaa  must  pAteitomenon  %  and  appearance  be 
held  to  he  identical.  For  truth  or  illusory  appearance  does 
not  reside  in  the  object,  in  so  far  as  it  ia  intuited,  but  in  the 
judgment  upon  the  object,  in  bo  far  ae  it  is  thought.  It  ie  there- 
fore quite  correct  to  say  that  the  seDsea  do  not  err,  not 
because  they  always  judge  correctly,  but  becauae  theij  do  not 
judge  at  all.  Hence  truth  and  error,  consequently  also,  iUu< 
Bory  appearance  as  the  cause  of  error,  are  only  to  be  found  in 
a  judgment,  that  is,  in  the  relation  of  an  object  to  our  nnder- 
Btanding.  In  a  cognition,  which  completely  harmonises  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding,  no  error  can  exist.  In  a 
representation  of  the  senses — as  not  containing  any  judgment 
— there  it  also  do  error.  But  no  power  of  nature  can  of  itself 
deviate  from  its  own  laws.  Hence  neither  the  understanding 
per  »e  (without  the  Influence  of  another  causej,  nor  the  senses 
per  se,  would  fall  into  error  ;  the  former  could  not,  because, 
if  it  acta  only  according  to  its  own  laws,  the  effect  (the  judg- 
ment) must  necessarily  accord  with  these  laws.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  understanding  consists  the  formal  element 
in  ail  truth.  In  the  senses  there  is  no  judgment — neither  a 
true  nor  a  false  one.  But,  as  we  have  no  source  of  cognition 
beaides  these  two,  it  foUowa,  that  error  is  cauaed  solely  by  the 
unobserved  influence  of  the  sensibility  upon  the  understanding. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  the  sabjective  grounds  of  a  judgment 
blend  and  are  confounded  with  the  objective,  and  cause  them 
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to  deriafe  from  their  proper  determination,*  just  aa  a  body  in 
motion  would  always  of  itself  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  but  if 
another  impetus  girea  to  it  a  different  direction,  it  will  then 
Htiirt  off  into  a  ourviliuear  line  of  motion.  To  diatingoisli  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  understanding  from  the  power  which 
mingles  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment aa  the  diagonal  between  two  forces,  that  determine  the 
judgment  in  two  different  directions,  which,  aa  it  were,  form 
an  angle,  and  to  resolve  this  composite  operation  into  the 
simple  ones  of  the  understanding  aad  the  sensibihty.  In  pure 
d  priori  judgments  this  must  be  done  by  means  of  transcen- 
dental reflection,  whereby,  as  has  been  already  shown,  each 
representation  has  its  place  appointed  in  the  corresponding 
faculty  of  cognition,  and  consequently  the  inflnence  of  the  one 
faculty  upon  the  other  is  made  apparent. 

It  is  not  at  present  our  business  to  treat  of  empirical  illusory 
appearance  (for  example,  optical  iUusion),  which  occurs  in 
the  empirical  application  of  otherwise  correct  rules  of  the 
understanding,  and  in  which  the  judgment  is  misled  by  the 
influence  of  imagination.  Our  purpose  is  to  speak  of  trans- 
cendental  illusory  appearance,  which  influences  principtea 
— that  are  not  even  apphed  to  experience,  for  in  this  case 
we  sliould  possess  a  sure  test  of  their  correctness — but  which 
leads  us,  in  disregard  of  all  the  warnings  of  criticism,  com- 

Sletely  beyond  the  empirical  employment  of  the  categories,  and 
eludes  ua  with  the  chimera  of  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
^e  pure  understanding.  We  shall  terra  those  principles,  the 
application  of  which  is  confined  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
possible  experience,  immanent;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
transgress  these  limits,  we  shall  call  tranaeendml  principles. 
But  by  these  latter  I  do  not  understand  principles  of  the 
transcendental  use  or  misuse  of  the  categories,  which  is  in 
reality  a  mere  fault  of  the  judgment  when  not  under  due 
restraiut  from  criticism,  and  therefore  not  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  the  UmiU  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  pure  under- 
standing is  allowed  to  exercise  its  functions  ;  but  real  principles 
which  exhort  us  to  break  down  all  those  barriers,  and  to  lay 

•  Seiisibilitv,  lubjeoled  lo  the  undEratanding,  as  tiie  ubject  upon  which 
the  understanding  employs  ils  functions,  is  the  source  nf  real  cogniliona. 
But,  in  so  far  aa  it  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  actian  of  the  under- 
■linding,  and  determines  it  to  judgment,  sensibiliiy  a  itself  the  cause  of 
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claim  to  a  perfectly  new  field  of  cognition^  which  recognises 
no  line  of  demarcation.  Thus  transcendental  and  transcendent 
are  not  identical  terms.  The  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, which  we  haye  already  propounded,  ought  to  be  of 
empiricd  and  not  of  transcendental  use,  that  is,  they  are  not 
applicable  to  any  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience.  A 
principle  which  removes  these  limits,  nay,  which  authorizes  us 
to  overstep  them,  is  called  transcendent.  If  our  criticism  can 
succeed  in  exposing  the  illusion  in  these  pretended  principles, 
those  which  are  limited  in  their  employment  to  the  sphere  of 
experience,  may  be  called,  in  opposition  to  the  others,  immanent 
principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Logical  illusion,  which  consists  merely  in  the  imitation  of 
the  form  of  reason  (the  illusion  in  sophistical  syllogisms),  arises 
entirely  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  logical  rules.  So 
soon  as  the  attention  is  awakened  to  the  case  before  us,  this 
illusion  totally  disappears.  Transcendental  illusion,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  cease  to  exist,  even  after  it  has  been  exposed, 
and  its  nothingness  clearly  perceived  by  means  of  transcendental 
criticism. — -Tdce,  for  example,  the  illusion  in  the  proposition, 
"  The  world  must  have  a  beginning  in  time.'* — ^The  cause  of 
this  is  as  follows.  In  our  reason,  subjectively  considered  as  a 
faculty  of  human  cognition,  there  exist  fundamental  rules  and 
maxims  of  its  exercise,  which  have  completely  the  appearance 
of  objective  principles.  Now  from  this  cause  it  happens,  that 
the  subjective  necessity  of  a  certain  connection  of  our  concep- 
tions, is  regarded  as  an  objective  necessity  of  the  determination 
of  things  in  themselves.  This  illusion  it  is  impossible  to  avoid, 
just  as  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  the  sea  appears  to  be 
higher  at  a  distance  than  it  is  near  the  shore,  because  we  see 
the  former  by  means  of  higher  rays  than  the  latter,  or,  which 
is  a  still  stronger  case,  as  even  the  astronomer  cannot  prevent 
himself  from  seeing  the  moon  larger  at  its  rising  than  some 
time  afterwards,  although  he  is  not  deceived  by  this  illusion. 

Transcendental  dialectic  will  therefore  content  itself  with 
exposing  the  illusory  appearance  in  transcendental  judgments, 
and  guarding  us  against  it ;  but  to  make  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  logical  illusion,  entirely  disappear  and  cease  to  be  illu- 
sion, is  utterly  beyond  its  power.  For  we  have  here  to  do 
with  a  natural  and  unavoidable  illusion,  which  rests  upon 
subjective  principles,  and  imposes  these  upon  us  as  objective, 
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while  logical  dialectic,  Id  the  detection  of  sophisma,  has  to  do 
merely  with  aa  error  in  the  logical  consequeBCe  of  the  pro- 
positionB,  or  with  au  artificially  constructed  illusion,  in  imitatioa 
ijf  the  natural  error.  There  is  therefore  a  natural  and  unavoid- 
able dialectic  of  pure  reason — not  tbnt  in  which  the  bungler, 
from  want  of  the  re<{aiail£  knowledge,  involves  hiniaelf,  nor 
tliat  which  the  sophiit  devises  for  the  purpose  of  mialeHdiug, 
but  that  which  ia  an  inaepBrable  adjunct  of  human  reason,  and 
which,  even  after  ita  illuBious  have  been  e\posed,  does  not 
cease  to  deceive,  and  continually  to  lead  reaaon  into  momen- 
tary errors,  which  it  becooies  neceaaary  continually  to  remoTe. 

II. 

Of  Pare  Reason   as   the   Seat  of  the  Transcendental  Illutory 
Appearance. 


OV   BBABOH  IK  ( 

All  our  knowledge  begins  with  sense,  proceeds  thence  to 
jinderatanding,  and  ends  with  reason,  beyond  which  nothing 
higher  can  be  discovered  in  the  human  mind  for  elaborating  the 
matter  of  intuition  and  subjecting  it  to  the  highest  unity  of 
thonght.  At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
ao  explanation  of  this,  the  highest  faculty  of  cognition,  and  I 
confess  I  find  myself  here  in  some  difficulty.  Of  reason,  as  of 
tlie  understanding,  there  is  a  merely  formal,  that  is,  logical 
nae,  in  which  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition; 
but  there  is  also  a  real  use,  inasmuch  ss  it  contains  in  itself 
tlie  source  of  certain  concepdons  and  principles,  which  it  does 
mil  borrow  either  from  the  senses  or  the  understanding.  The 
ibrmer  faculty  has  been  long  defined  by  logicians  as  the 
faculty  of  mediate  conclusion  in  contradistinction  to  immedi- 
ate conclusions  {eonsequentix  immediate)  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  latter,  which  itself  generates  conceptions,  is  not  to  be 
understood  from  this  definition.  Now  as  a  division  of  reason 
into  a  logical  and  a  transcendental  faculty  presents  itself  here, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  a  higher  conception  of  this 
source  of  cognition  which  shall  comprehend  both  conceptions. 
In  this  we  may  expect,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  that  the  logical  conception  will 
give  ns  the  key  to  the  tranaceo dental,  and  that  the  table  of 
the  functions  of  the  former  will  present  us  with  the  clue  to  the 
conceptions  of  reason. 
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In  the  former  part  of  our  transcendental  logic,  we  defined 
tbe  onderstanding  to  be  the  faculty  of  rules ;  reason  may  be 
distinguiBhed  from  understanding  as  ^e/aeulfy  of  prineiples. 

The  term  |2rtnctii^  is  amlnguoui^  and  commonly  signifies 
merely  a  cognition  that  may  be  employed  as  a  principle; 
although  it  is  not  in  itself,  and  as  regards  its  proper  origin, 
entitled  to  the  distinction..  Every  general  proposition,  even 
if  deriyed  from  experience  by  the  process  of  induction,  may 
serve  as  the  major  in  a  syllogism ;  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
a  principle.  Mathematieal  axioms  (for  example,  there  can  be 
only  one  straight  line  between  two  points,)  are  general  d  priori 
cognitions,  and  are  therefore  r^hdy  denominated  principles, 
rektiYely  to  the  cases  which  can  be  subsumed  under  them. 
But  I  cannot  lor  this  reason  say  that  I  cognize  this  property 
of  a  straight  line  from  principles— I  cognize  it  only  in  pore 
intuition. 

Cognition  firom  principles,  then,  is  that  cognition  in  which 
I  cognize  the  particular  in  the  general  by  means  of  concep- 
tions. Thus  every  syllogism  is  a  form  of  the  deduction  of  a 
cognitioa  from  a  principle.  For  the  major  always  gives  a 
conception,  through  which  ever3rthing  that  is  subsumed  under 
the  condition  thereof,  is  cognized  according  to  a  principle. 
Now  as  every  general  cognition  may  serve  as  the  major  in  a 
syllogism,  and  the  understanding  presents  us  with  such  general 
d  priori  propositions,  they  may  be  termed  principles,  in  re- 
spect of  tiieir  possible  use. 

But  if  we  consider  these  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing m  relation  to  their  origin,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  any 
thing  rather  than  cognitions  from  conceptions.  For  they 
would  not  even  be  possible  ^priori,  if  we  could  not  rely  on  the 
assistance  of  pure  intuition  (in  mathematics),  or  on  that  of  the 
conditions  of  a  possible  experience.  That  every  thing  that 
happens  has  a  cause,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  general 
conception  of  that  which  happens  ;  on  the  contrary  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality  instructs  us  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining 
from  that  which  happens  a  determinate  empirical  conception. 

Synthetical  cognitions  from  conceptions  the  understanding 
cannot  supply,  and  they  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called  prin^ 
ciples.  At  the  same  time,  all  general  prepositions  may  be 
termed  ccnnparative  principles. 

It  haa  been  a  Ibng-chenshed  wish-— that,  (who  knows  how 
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)  may  one  day  be  happily  accomplialied — tliat  the  princi- 
:b  of  the  endless  variety  of  ciril  laws  should  be  investigated 
tpoaed;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  find  the  secret  of  sim- 
ig  legislatiou.  But  in  this  caae,  laws  are  nothing  more 
imitaiiona  of  our  freedom  upon  couditiona  under  which 
it  subsists  iu  perfect  harmony  with  itself ;  they  consequently 
liaye  for  their  object  that  which  is  completely  our  own  work, 
and  of  which  we  ourselves  may  be  the  cause  by  means  of  these 
conceptions.  But  how  objects  as  things  in  themselveB — how 
the  nature  of  things  is  subordinated  to  principles  and  is  to  be 
determined  according  to  conceptions,  is  a  question  which  it 
seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  answer.  Be  thia  however  as  it 
may — for  on  this  point  our  investigation  is  yet  to  be  made — it 
is  at  least  manifest  from  what  we  have  said,  that  cosnitdoD 
from  principles  is  something  very  different  from  cognition  by 
means  of  the  understanding,  which  may  indeed  precede  other 
cognitions  in  the  form  of  a  principle,  but  in  itself— iu  bo  far 
as  it  is  synthetical — is  neither  based  upon  mere  thought,  nor 
contains  a  general  proposition  drawn  from  conceptions  alone. 
The  understanding  may  be  a  faculty  for  the  production  of 

»  unity  of  phsenomena  by  virtue  of  rules ;  the  reason  is  a  faculty 
for  the  production  of  unity  of  rules  (of  the  understanding) 
under  principles.  Reason,  therefore,  never  appliea  directly  to 
experience,  or  to  any  sensnoua  object ;  its  object  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  understanding,  to  the  manifold  cognition  of 
■which  it  gives  a  unity  il  priori  by  means  of  conceptions — a 
unity  which  may  be  called  rational  unity,  and  which  is  of  a 
nature  very  different  from  that  of  the  unity  produced  by  the 
understanding. 

The  above  is  the  general  conception  of  the  faculty  of  reason, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it  comprehensible  in 
the  absence  of  examples.     These  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

I,  A  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  that  which  is 
immediately  cognized  and  that  which  is  inferred  or  concluded. 
That  in  a  figure  which  is  bounded  by  three  straight  lines,  there 
are  three  angles,  is  ait  immediate  cognition  ;  but  that  these 
angles  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  an  inference 
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or  conclusion.  Now,  as  we  are  constantly  employing  this  mode 
of  thought,  and  have  thus  become  quite  accustomed  to  it, 
we  no  longer  remark  the  above  distinction,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  so-^dled  deceptions  of  sense,  consider  as  immediately 
perceived,  what  has  really  been  inferred.  In  every  reasoning 
or  syllogism,  there  is  a  fundamental  proposition,  afterwards  a 
second  drawn  from  it,  and  finally  the  conclusion,  which  con- 
nects the  truth  in  the  first  with  the  truth  in  the  second — and 
that  infallibly.  If  the  judgment  concluded  is  so  contained  in 
the  first  proposition,  that  it  can  be  deduced  from  it  without 
the  mediation^  of  a  tMrd  notion,  the  conclusion  is  called  imme- 
diate {eonaequentia  immediata)  :*  I  prefer  the  term  conclusion 
of  the  understanding.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
cognition,  a  second  judgment  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  conclusion,  it  is  called  a  conclusion  of  the  reason.  In 
the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal,  are  contained  the  propo- 
sitions. Same  men  are  mortal.  Nothing  that  is  not  mortal  is  a 
man,  and  these  are  therefore  immediate  conclusions  from  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposition.  All  the  learned  are 
mortal,  is  not  contained  in  the  main  proposition  (for  the  con- 
ception of  a  learned  man  does  not  occur  in  it),  and  it  can  be 
deduced  from  the  main  proposition  only  by  means  of  a  me- 
diating judgment. 

In  every  syllogism  I  first  cogitate  a  rule  (the  major)  by 
means  of  the  understanding.  In  the  next  place  I  subsume  a 
cognition  under  the  condition  of  the  rule  (and  this  is  the  minor) 
by  means  of  the  judgment.  And  finally  I  determine  my  cog- 
nition by  means  of  the  predicate  of  the  rule  (this  is  the 
conclusio),  consequently,  I  determine  it  ^  priori  by  means  of 
the  reason.  The  relations,  therefore,  which  the  major  propo- 
sition, as  the  rule,  represents  between  a  cognition  and  its 
condition,  constitute  the  different  kinds  of  syllogisms.  These 
are  just  threefold — analogously  with  all  judgments,  in  so  far 
as  Uiey  differ  in  the  mode  of  expressing  the  relation  of  a  cog- 
nition in  the  understanding-^namely,  categorical,  hypothetical 
and  disjunctive, 

*  A  cofueguentia  immediata'^if  there  really  be  such  a  thing,  and  if  it 
be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms — evidently  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  logic  proper,  the  object-matter  of  which  is  the  syllogism,  which  always 
consists  of  three  propositions,  either  in  thought  or  expressed.  This  indeed 
is  tantamount  to  declaring  that  there  is  no  such  mode  of  reasoning. — Tr. 
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When,  ai  often  hRppeni,  the  conclnBion  is  a  jadgnient  which 
may  follow  from  other  given  judgments,  through  which  a  per- 
fectly different  object  ia  cogitated,  I  endeavour  to  discover  ia 
the  understanding  whether  the  awertioit  in  this  coocluaioD 
does  not  stand  under  certain  conditions  according  to  a  general 
rule.  If  I  find  such  a  condition,  and  if  the  object  mentioned 
in  the  conclusion  can  be  subsumed  under  the  given  condition, 
then  this  Goncluaion  follows  from  a  rule  which  is  also  vahd  for 
other  objects  of  cognition.  From  this  we  see  that  reason 
endeavours  to  subject  the  great  variety  of  the  cognitions  of  the 
underslanding  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  principles 
(general  coiiditiona),  and  thus  to  produce  ia  it  the  highest  unity. 
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Can  we  isolate  reason,  and,  if  bo,  is  it  in  this  case  a  pecuhar 
source  of  conceptions  and  judgments  which  spring  from  it 
alone,  and  through  which  it  can  be  applied  to  objects ;  or  is  it 
merely  a  subordinate  faculty,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
form  to  given  cognitions — a  form  which  is  called  logical,  and 
through  which  the  cognitionB  of  the  understanding  are  subor- 
dinated to  each  other,  and  lower  rules  to  higher  (those,  to  wit, 
whose  condition  comprises  in  its  sphere  the  condition  of  the 
others),  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  comparison  7  This  is 
the  question  which  we  have  at  present  to  answer.  Manifold 
variety  of  rules  and  unity  of  principles  is  a  requirement  of  rea- 
son,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  understanding  into 
complete  accordance  with  itself,  just  as  understanding  subjects 
the  manifold  content  of  intuition  to  conceptions,  and  thereby 
introduces  connection  iuto  it.  But  this  principle  prescribes  no 
law  to  objects,  and  does  not  contain  any  ground  of  the  possi- 
bility of  cognizing,  or  of  determining  them  aa  such,  but  is 
merely  a  subjective  law  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
content  of  the  understanding.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  justify  ue  in  demanding  from  objects  them- 
selves such  an  uniformity  as  might  contribute  to  the  convenience 
end  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  or  Ik 
expecting  that  it  will  itself  thus  receive  from  them  objective 
voiidity.     In  one  word,  the  question  is,  does  reasou  in  itself. 
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that  Wy  does  pure  reason  contain  h priori  sjnthetiGal  principles 
and  rides,  and  what  are  those  principles  ? 

The  formal  and  logical  procedure  of  reason  in  syllogisms 
gives  us  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  ground  on 
which  the  transcendental  principle  of  reason  in  its  pure  syn- 
thetical cognition  wiU  rest. 

1.  Reason,  as  observed  in  the  syllogistic  process,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  intuitions,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  rules— 
for  this  ia  the  province  of  the  understanding  widi  its  categories-— 
but  to  conceptions  and  judgments.  If  pure  reason  does  apply 
t(^  objects  an^  the  intuition  of  them,  it  does  so  not  immediately, 
but  mediately— through  the  understanding  and  its  judgments, 
which  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  senses  and  their  intuition,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  objects.  The  unity  of  reason 
is  therefore  not  the  unity  of  a  possible  experience,  but  is  essenti- 
ally diflferent  from  this  unity,  which  is  that  of  the  understanding* 
That  everything  which  happens  has  a  cause,  is  not  a  principle 
cognized  and  prescribed  by  reason.  This  principle  makes  the 
unity  of  experience  possible  and  borrows  nothing  from  reason^ 
which,  without  a  reference  to  possible  experience,  could  never 
have  produced  by  means  of  mere  conceptions  any  such  synthe- 
tical unity. 

2.  Reason,  in  its  logical  use,  endeavours  to  discover  the 
general  condition  of  its  judgment  (the  conclusion),  and  a 
syllogism  is  itself  nothing  but  a  judgment  by  means  of  the 
subsumption  of  its  condition  under  a  general  rule  (the  major). 
Now  as  this  rule  may  itself  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  of 
reason,  and  thus  the  condition  of  the  condition  be  sought  (by 
means  of  a  prosyllogism)  as  long  as  the  process  can  be  con- 
tinued, it  is  very  manifest  that  the  peculiar  principle  of  reason 
in  its  logical  use  is — to  find  for  the  conditioned  cognition  of 
the  understanding  the  unconditioned  whereby  the  unity  of 
the  former  is  completed. 

But  this  logical  maxim  cannot  be  a  principle  ofjmre  reason, 
unless  we  admit  that,  if  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  whole 
series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  one  another — a  series 
which  is  consequently  itself  unconditioned— is  also  given,  that 
is,  contained  in  the  object  and  its  connection. 

But  this  principle  of  pure  reason  is  evidently  synthetical  i 
for  analytically,  the  conditioned  certainly  relates  to  some  con- 
dition, but  not  to  the  unconditioned.     From  this  principle 
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also  tliere  mast  originate  different  eyiitheticiil  propositions,  of 
which  the  pure  uuderetanding  is  perfectly  ignorant,  for  it  has 
to  do  only  with  objects  of  a  possible  experience,  the  cognition 
ADd  Byntheaia  of  which  is  always  conditioned.  The  uncondi- 
tioned, if  it  does  really  edet,  must  be  especially  considered  in 
regard  to  the  determinations  which  distinguish  it  from  what- 
ever ia  conditioned,  and  will  thus  afford  ua  material  for  many 
&  priori  Byntbetical  proposition b. 

The  principles  resulting  from  this  highest  principle  of  pure 
renson  will,  however,  be  traruxendent  in  relation  to  phEenomena, 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  beimpoaaible  to  make  any  adequate  empi- 
rical use  of  this  principle.  It  is  therefore  completely  different 
from  all  principlea  of  the  underslanding,  the  UBe  made  of 
which  ia  entirely  imaianent.  their  object  and  purpoae  being 
merely  the  posaibihty  of  experience.  Now  our  duty  in  the 
transcend  en  tal  dialectic  is  as  follows.  To  diBcover  whether 
the  principle,  that  the  series  of  condtljona  (in  the  syutheaJB  of 
pheenomeua,  or  of  thought  in  genentl)  extends  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned, is  objectively  true,  or  not ;  what  consequences  re- 
sult therefrom  affecting  the  empirical  use  of  the  uudersiand- 
ing,  or  rather  whether  there  exists  any  such  objectively  valid 
proposition  of  reason,  and  whether  it  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
merely  logical  precept  which  directs  us  to  ascend  perpetually 
to  still  higher  conditions,  to  approach  completeness  in  the 
series  of  them,  and  thus  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  the 
highest  possible  unity  of  reason.  We  must  ascertain,  I  say, 
whether  this  requirement  of  reason  has  not  been  regarded, 
by  a  misunderstanding,  as  a  transcendental  principle  of  pare 
reason,  which  postulates  a  thorough  completeness  in  the  aeries 
of  conditions  in  objecta  themselves.  We  must  show,  more- 
over, the  misconceptions  and  illnsions  that  intrude  into  ayllo- 
giams,  the  major  proposition  of  which  pure  reason  has  sup- 
plied— a  proposition  which  has  perhaps  more  of  the  character 
otapetitio^anate-poitttlatum — and  that  proceed  from  experi- 
ence upwards  to  its  conditions.  The  solution  of  these  pro- 
blems is  our  task  in  transcendental  dialectic,  which  we  are 
about  to  expose  even  at  its  source,  that  Ues  deep  ia  human 
reason.  We  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
will  treat  of  the  tranaeenilent  conceptions  of  pure  reason,  the 
second  of  trouecendent  and  dialectical  syllogiimt. 
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or  THE  COKCEPTIOKS  OP  PITBS  BSA80N. 

Thi  conceptions  of  pure  reason — ^we  do  not  here  speak  of 
the  possibility  of  them — are  not  obtained  by  reflection,  but  by 
inference  or  condosion.  The  conceptions  of  understanding  are 
also  cogitated  d  priori  antecedently  to  experience,  and  render  it 
possible ;  but  they  contain  nothing  but  Uie  unity  of  reflection 
upon  phsenomena,  in  so  far  as  these  must  necessarily  belong 
to  a  possible  empirical  consciousness.  Through  them  fdone  are 
cognition  and  the  determination  of  an  object  possible.  It  is 
from  them,  accordingly,  that  we  receive  material  for  reasoning, 
and  antecedently  to  them  we  possess  no  ^  priori  conceptions  of 
objects  from  which  they  might  be  deduced.  On  the  other 
himd,  the  sole  basis  of  their  objectiye  reality  consists  in  the 
necessity  imposed  on  them,  as  containing  the  intellectual  form 
of  all  experience,  of  restricting  their  application  and  influence 
to  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But  the  term,  conception  of  reason  or  rational  conception, 
itself  indicates  that  it  does  not  confine  itself  within  the  limits 
of  experience,  because  its  object-matter  is  a  cognition,  of 
which  every  empirical  cognition  is  but  a  part — nay,  the  whole 
of  possible  experience  may  be  itself  but  a  part  of  it, — a  cogni- 
tion to  which  no  actual  experience  ever  fully  attains,  although 
it  does  always  pertain  to  it.  The  aim  of  rational  conceptions 
is  the  comprehension^  as  that  of  the  conceptions  of  understand- 
ing is  the  understanding  of  perceptions.  If  they  contain  the 
unconditioned,  they  relate  to  that  to  which  all  experience  is  sub- 
ordinate, but  which  is  never  itself  an  object  of  experience, — 
that  towards  which  reason  tends  in  all  its  conclusions  from  ex- 
perience, and  by  the  standard  of  which  it  estimates  the  degree 
of  their  empirical  use,  but  which  is  never  itself  an  element  in 
an  empirical  synthesis.  If,  notwithstanding,  such  conceptions 
possess  objective  validity,  they  may  be  called  conceptus  ratio- 
cinati  (conceptions  legitimately  concluded) ;  in  cases  where 
they  do  not,  they  have  been  admitted  on  account  of  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  correctly  concluded,  and  may 
be  caUed  conceptus  ratioeinantes  (sophistical  conceptions). 
But  as  this  can  only  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  that  ][)art 
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of  our  trefttise  which  reUtes  to  the  dialecticAl  concIuaionB  of 
reasoD,  «e  shftU  omit  any  consideratioii  of  it  in  this  place- 
As  we  called  the  pure  couceptioas  of  the  undeTBtandiog  cate- 
gories, we  shall  also  diBtinguish  those  of  pure  reasou  by  a 
new  name,  and  call  them  trauacen dental  ideas.  These  terms, 
however,  we  must  in  the  first  place  explain  and  juatify.       i^h 
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Sect.  I. — OfJd«m  in  General. 
Sprra  of  the  great  wealth  of  words  which  European  lan- 
guages possess,  the  thiuker  finds  himself  often  at  a  loss  for  an 
expression  exactly  suited  to  his  conception,  for  want  of  which 
he  is  unable  to  make  himself  inteUigible  either  to  othera  or  to 
himself.  To  coin  new  words  is  a  pretension  to  legislation  in 
language  which  is  seldom  successful ;  and,  before  recourse  ia 
taken  to  so  desperate  an  expedient,  it  is  advisable  to  examine 
the  dead  and  learned  languages,  with  tlie  hope  and  the  pro- 
bability (hat  we  may  there  meet  with  some  adequate  expression 
of  the  notion  we  have  in  our  minda.  In  this  case,  even  if  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  has  become  somewhat  uncertain, 
from  carelessness  or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
of  it,  it  is  always  better  to  adhere  to  and  confirm  its  proper 
meaning — even  although  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  was 
formerly  used  in  exactly  this  sense — than  to  make  our  labour 
vain  by  want  of  sufficient  care  to  render  ourselves  intelligible. 

For  this  reason,  when  it  happens  that  there  exists  only  a 
single  word  to  express  a  certain  conception,  and  this  word,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  is  thoroughly  adequate  to  the  conception, 
the  accurate  distinction  of  which  from  related  conceptions  is 
of  great  importance,  we  ought  not  to  employ  the  expression 
im providently,  or,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  elegance  of  style, 
use  it  aa  a  syuonyme  for  other  cognate  words.  It  is  our  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  carefully  to  preserve  its  peculiar  signification, 
as  otherwise  it  easily  happens  that  when  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  no  longer  particularly  attracted  to  the  expression, 
and  it  is  lost  amid  ^e  multitude  of  other  words  of  very  differ- 
ent  import,  the  thought  which  it  conveyed,  and  which  it  alone 
conveyed,  is  lost  with  it. 

Plato  employed  the  expression  Idea  in  a  way  that  pldnly 
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showed  he  meant  by  it  something  which  is  never  deriyed  from 
the  senses,  bat  which  far  transcends  even  the  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  (with  which  Aristotle  occupied  himself,)  in- 
asmuch as  in  experience  nothing  perfectly  corresponding  to 
them  could  be  found.  Ideas  are,  according  to  him,  archetypes 
of  things  themselves,  and  not  merely  keys  to  possible  experi- 
ences, like  the  categories.  In  his  view  they  flow  from  the 
highest  reason,  by  which  they  have  been  imparted  to  human 
reason,  which,  however,  exists  no  longer  in  its  original  state, 
but  is  obliged  with  great  labour  to  recal  by  reminiscence-— 
which  is  called  philosophy — the  old  but  now  sadly  obscured 
ideas.  I  wiU  not  here  enter  upon  any  literary  investigation 
of  the  sense  which  this  sublime  philosopher  attached  to  this 
expression.  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that  it  is 
nothing  unusual,  in  comihon  conversation  as  well  as  in  written 
works,  by  eompanng  the  thoughts  which  an  author  has  de- 
livered upon  a  subject,  to  understand  him  better  than  he  un- 
derstood himself, — ^inasmuch  as  he  may  not  have  sufficiently 
determined  his  conception,  and  thus  have  sometimes  spoken, 
nay  even  thought,  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinions. 

Plato  perceived  very  clearly  that  our  faculty  of  cognition 
has  the  feeling  of  a  much  higher  yooation  than  that  of  merely 
spelling  out  phsenomena  according  to  synthetical  unity,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  them  as  experience,  and  that 
our  reason  naturally  raises  itself  to  cognitions  far  too  elevated 
to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  an  object  given  by  experience 
corresponding  to  them— -cognitions  which  are  nevertheless  real, 
and  are  not  mere  phantoms  of  the  brain. 

This  philosopher  found  his  ideas  especially  in  all  that  is 
practical,*  that  is,  which  rests  upon  freedom,  which  in  its 
turn  ranks  under  cognitions  that  are  the  peculiar  product  of 
reason.     He  who  would  derive  from  experience  the  con- 

*  He  certainly  extended  the  application  of  his  conception  to  specalative 
cognitions  also,  provided  they  wers  given  pore  and  completely  a  priori, 
nay,  even  to  mathematics,  although  this  science  cannot  possess  an  object 
otherwhere  than  in  pogsible  experience.  I  cannot  follow  him  in  this,  and 
as  little  can  I  follow  him  in  his  mystical  deduction  of  these  ideas,  or  in 
his  hypostatization  of  them :  although,  in  truth,  the  elevated  and  exag- 
gerate language  which  he  employed  in  describing  them  is  quite  capable 
of  an  interpretation  more  subdued  and  more  in  accordance  with  fact  and 
the  nature  of  things. 
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ceptiaua  of  virtue,  who  would  make  (as  maoy  have  really 
done)  that,  which  at  best  can  but  serre  as  aa  imperfectly 
illustrative  example,  a  model  for  the  formation  of  a  perfectly 
adeqnate  idea  on  the  Bubject,  would  in  fact  transform  virtue 
into  a  nonentity  changeable  according  to  time  and  circum- 
stance, and  utterly  incapable  of  being  employed  as  a  rule.  Ou 
the  contrary,  every  one  is  conscious  that,  nben  any  one  is 
held  up  to  him  as  a  model  of  virtue,  Lc  compares  thia  so-called 
model  with  the  true  original  which  he  possesses  in  his  own 
mind,  and  values  him  according  to  this  standard.  But  this 
standard  is  the  idea  of  virtue,  in  relation  to  which  all  possible 
objects  of  experience  are  indeed  serviceable  aa  examples — 
proofs  of  the  practicability  in  a  certain  degree  of  that  which 
the  conception  of  virtue  demands — but  certainly  not  aa  arche- 
types. That  the  actions  of  man  will  never  be  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  requirements  of  the  pure  ideas  of  reason, 
does  not  prove  the  thought  to  be  chimerical.  For  only  throngh 
this  idea  are  all  judgments  as  to  moral  merit  or  demerit  pos- 
sible ;  it  consequently  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  approach 
to  moral  perfection,  however  far  removed  from  it  the  obstacles 
in  human  nature— indeterminable  as  to  degree — may  keep  as. 
The  Platonic  Republic  has  become  proverbial  aa  an  ex- 
ample— and  a  striking  one — of  imaginary  perfection,  such  aa 
can  eust  only  in  the  brain  of  the  idle  thinker  ;  and  Brucker 
ridicules  the  philosopher  for  maintaining  that  a  prince  can 
never  govern  well,  unless  he  is  participant  in  the  ideas.  But 
we  should  do  better  to  foUow  up  this  thought,  and,  where 
this  admirable  thinker  leaves  us  without  assistance,  employ  new 
efforts  to  place  it  in  clearer  light,  rather  than  carelessly  fling 
it  aside  as  useleas,  under  the  very  miserable  and  pernicious 
pretext  of  impracticahiUty.  A  constitutiou  of  the  greatett 
possible  human  freedom  according  to  laws,  by  which  the  liberty 
of  every  individual  can  eonaist  with  the  liberty  of  every  other, 
(not  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  for  this  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  former ;)  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  necessary  idea, 
which  must  be  placed  at  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  first 
plan  of  the  constitution  of  a  state,  but  of  all  its  laws.  And  in 
this,  it  ia  not  necessary  at  the  outset  to  take  account  of  the 
obstacles  which  lie  in  our  way — obstacles  which  perhaps  do 
not  necessarily  arise  from  the  character  of  human  nature,  but 
rather  from  the  previous  neglect  of  true  ideas  in  legislation. 
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For  there  is  nothing  more  peraicioas  and  more  unworthy  of 
a  philosopher,  than  the  Tolgar  appeal  to  a  so-called  adverse 
experience,  which  indeed  would  not  have  existed,  if  those 
institutions  had  heen  estahlished  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
accordance  with  ideas;  while  instead  of  mis,  conceptions, 
crude  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  heen  drawn  from  ex- 
perience, have  marred  and  frustrated  all  our  hetter  views  and  in- 
tentions. The  more  legislation  and  govemnitent  are  in  harmony 
with  this  idea,  the  more  rare  do  punishments  become,  and 
thus  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  maintain,  as  Plato  did,  that  in  a 
perfect  state  no  punishments  at  all  would  be  necessary.  Now 
although  a  perfect  state  may  never  exist,  the  idea  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  just,  which  holds  up  this  Maximum  as 
the  archetype  or  standard  of  a  constitution,  in  order  to  bring 
legislative  government  always  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  greatest 
possible  perfection.  For  at  what  precise  degree  human  nature 
must  stop  in  its  progress,  and  how  wide  must  be  the  chasm 
which  must  necessanly  exist  between  the  idea  and  its  realiza- 
tion, are  problems  which  no  one  can  or  ought  to  determine, 
— and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  destination  of  freedom  to 
overstep  all  assigned  limits  between  itself  and  the  idea. 

But  not  only  in  that  wherein  human  reason  is  a  real  causal 
agent  and  where  ideas  are  operative  causes  (of  actions  and 
their  objects),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  ethics,  but  also 
in  regard  to  nature  herself,  Plato  saw  clear  proofs  of  an 
origin  from  ideas.  A  plant,  an  animal,  the  regular  order  of 
nature — probably  also  the  disposition  of  the  whole  universe — 
give  manifest  evidence  that  they  are  possible  only  by  means 
of  and  according  to  ideas  ;  that,  indeed,  no  one  creature,  under 
the  individual  conditions  of  its  existence,  perfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind — just  as  little  as 
man  with  the  idea  of  humanity,  which  nevertheless  he  bears 
in  his  soul  as  the  archetypal  standard  of  his  actions ;  that, 
notwithstanding,  these  ideas  are  in  the  highest  sense  individu- 
ally, unchangeably  and  completely  determined,  and  are  the 
original  causes  of  things ;  and  that  the  totality  of  connected 
objects  in  the  universe  is  alone  fully  adequate  to  that  idea. 
Setting  aside  the  exaggerations  of  expression  in  the  writings  of 
this  philosopher,  the  mental  power  exhibited  in  this  ascent 
from  the  ectypal  mode  of  regarding  the  physical  world  to  the 
architectonic  connection  thereof  according  to  ends,  that  is. 
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ideas,  is  an  effort  which  deservea  imitation  and  claima  reEpect, 
But  BH  regards  the  principleB  of  ethics,  of  legislation  and  of 
religion,  apherea  in  which,  ideas  alone  render  CEperience  poa- 
Bible,  althoQgh  they  never  Bttain  to  full  expression  thereto, 
be  has  viudicated  for  himself  a  position  of  peculiar  merit, 
which  is  not  appreciated  only  because  it  is  judged  by  the  very 
empirical  rules,  the  validity  of  which  as  principles  Is  destroyed 
by  ideaa.  For  aa  regarda  nature,  experience  preaents  ua  with 
rules  and  is  the  source  of  truth,  but  in  relation  to  ethical  laws 
experience  ia  the  parent  of  illuaion,  and  it  is  in  the  higheat 
degree  reprehensible  to  limit  or  to  deduce  the  Uws  which 
dictate  what  I  ought  to  do,  from  what  i«  done. 

We  must,  however,  omit  the  consideration  of  these  important 
subjects,  the  development  of  which  ia  in  reality  the  peculiar 
duty  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  confine  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  the  more  humble  but  not  leas  useful  task  of  pre- 
paring a  firm  foundation  for  those  majestic  edifices  of  moral 
science.  For  this  foundation  has  been  hitherto  insecure  from 
the  many  subterranean  passages  which  reason  in  its  con- 
fident but  vain  search  for  treasures  has  made  in  all  directions. 
Our  present  duty  ia  to  make  ourselves  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  tnuiacendental  use  made  of  pure  reason,  its  principles 
and  ideaa,  that  we  may  be  able  properly  to  determine  and 
value  its  influence  and  real  worth.  But  before  bringing  theae 
introductory  remarks  to  a  close,  I  beg  those  who  really  have 
philosophy  at  heart — and  their  number  is  but  small, — if  they 
shall  find  themselves  convinced  by  the  couaideratioDs  follow* 
ing  as  well  aa  by  those  above,  to  exert  themselves  to  preserve 
to  the  expression  idea  ite  original  signification,  and  to  take 
care  that  it  be  not  lost  among  those  other  eipressions  by 
which  all  sorts  of  representattona  are  loosely  deaignated, — 
that  the  intereats  of  science  may  not  thereby  suffer.  We  are 
in  no  want  of  words  to  denominate  adequately  every  mode  of 
repreaeutation,  wltliout  the  neceasity  of  encroaching  upon 
terms  which  are  proper  to  others.  The  following  is  a  gradu- 
ated list  of  them.  The  genus  is  representation  in  general 
{repretentatio).  Under  it  stands  representation  with  consci- 
ousness (perceptio).  A  perception  which  relates  solely  to  the 
subject  as  a  modification  of  ita  state,  is  a  tenaation  (sensatio), 
an  objective  perception  ia  a  cognition  (cognitio).  A  cognition 
is  either  an  intvifton  or  a  conception  {inluitua  vel  conceptus). 
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The  former  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  object  and  is 
singular  and  individual ;  the  latter  has  but  a  mediate  relation, 
by  means  of  a  characteristic  mark  which  may  be  common  to 
several  things.  A  conception  is  either  empirical  or  pure,  A 
pure  conception,  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the  understand- 
ing alone,  and  is  not  the  conception  of  a  pure  sensuous 
image,*  is  called  notio,  'A  conception  formed  from  notions, 
which  transcends  the  possibility  of  experience,  is  an  idea,  or  a 
conception  of  reason.  To  one  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  these  distinctions,  it  must  be  quite  intolerable  to  hear  the 
representation  of  the  colour  red  called  an  idea.  It  ought  not 
even  to  be  called  a  notion  or  conception  of  understanding. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  I. 

Sect.  II. — 0/  Transcendental  Ideas, 

Tbaksoeitdental  analytic  showed  us  how  the  mere  logical 
form  of  our  cognition  can  contain  the  origin  of  pure  con- 
ceptions d  priori,  conceptions  which  represent  objects  ante- 
cedently to  all  experience,  oi:  rather,  indicate  the  synthetical 
unity  which  alone  renders  possible  an  empirical  cognition  of 
objects.  The  form  of  judgments — converted  into  a  conception 
of  the  synthesis  of  intuitions — ^produced  the  categories,  which 
direct  the  employment  of  the  understanding  in  experience. 
This  consideration  warrants  us  to  expect  that  the  form  of 
syllogisms,  when  applied  to  synthetical  unity  of  intuitions, 
follovnng  the  rule  of  the  categories,  will  contain  the  origin  of 
particular  h  priori  conceptions,  which  we  may  call  pure  con- 
ceptions of  reason  or  transcendental  ideas,  and  which  will 
determine  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  the  totality  of  ex- 
perience according  to  principles. 

The  function  of  reason  in  arguments  consists  in  the  uni- 
versality of  a  cognition  according  to  conceptions,  and  the 
syllogism  itself  is  a  judgment  which  is  determined  ct  priori  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  condition.  The  proposition,  '*  Caius  is 
mortal,"  is  one  which  may  be  obtained  from  experience  by 
the  aid  of  the  understanding  alone  ;  but  my  wish  is  to  find  a 
conception,  which  contains  the  condition  under  which  the 

*  All  mathematical  fis^mres^  for  example.-* TV. 
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predicate  of  this  judgment  is  given — in  thie  case,  the  d 
reption  of  man — and  after  subauming  under  tbis  condition, 
taken  in  its  whole  extent  (all  men  are  mortal),  I  delermine 
according  to  it  the  cognition  of  the  object  thought,  and  Bay, 
"Caius  is  mortal." 

Hence,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  sjllogism  we  restrict  a  pre- 
dicate to  a  certain  object,  after  having  thought  it  in  the  major 
in  ita  whole  esteut  under  a  certain  condition.  This  complete 
qaantit;^  of  the  extent  in  relation  to  such  a  condition  is  called 
universality  (vniversalitas) .  To  thia  corresponds  totality 
■{unicersitoi)  of  conditions  in  the  ayntheaia  of  intuitions.  The 
transcendental  conception  of  reason  is  therefore  nothing  eha 
than  the  conception  of  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned.  Now  as  the  unconditioned  alone  renders  possible 
totality  of  conditions,  and,  conversely,  the  totality  of  con- 
ditions is  itself  always  unconditioned;  a  pure  rational  conception 
in  general  can  be  defined  and  explained  by  meaaa  of  the 
conception  of  the  unconditioned,  in  so  far  aa  it  contains  a 
basis  tor  the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned. 

To  the  number  of  modes  of  relation  which  the  understanding 
cogitates  by  means  of  the  categories,  the  number  of  pure 
rational  conceptions  will  correspond.  We  must  therefore  seek 
for,  first,  an  unconditioned  of  the  categorical  synthesis  in  a 
mibject ;  secondly,  of  the  hypothetical  synthesis  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  teries;  thirdly,  of  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  parts 

There  are  exactly  the  same  number  of  modes  of  syllogisms, 
each  of  which  proceeds  through  prosyllogiama  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned— one  to  the  subject  which  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
predicate,  another  to  the  presupposition  which  supposes  nothing 
higher  than  itself,  and  the  third  to  an  aggregate  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  complete  division  of  a  conception.  Hence  the 
pure  rational  conceptions  of  totality  in  the  synthesis  of  con- 
ditions have  a  necessary  fouudation  In  the  nature  of  human 
reason — at  least  as  modes  of  elevating  the  unity  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  unconditioned.  They  may  have  no  valid 
application,  correapouding  to  their  transcendental  employment, 
in  eonereto,  and  be  thus  of  no  greater  utility  than  to  direct 
the  understanding  how,  while  extending  them  as  widely  as 
pnaaible,  to  maintain  its  exercise  and  application  in  perfect 
and  harmony. 
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Bat,  while  speaking  here  of  the  totality  of  conditions  and 
of  the  unconditioned  as  the  common  title  of  all  conceptions 
of  reason,  we  again  light  upon  an  expression,  which  we  find  it 
impossible  to  dispense  with,  and  which  nevertheless,  owing  to 
the  ambiguity  attaching  to  it  from  long  abuse,  we  cannot 
employ  with  safety.  The  word  absolute  is  one  of  the  few 
words  which,  in  its  original  signification,  was  perfectly  adequate 
to  the  conception  it  was  intended  to  convey — ^a  conception 
which  no  other  word  in  the  same  language  exactly  suits,  and 
the  loss — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  incautious  and  loose 
employment — of  which  must  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
conception  itself.  And,  as  it  is  a  conception  which  occupies 
much  of  the  attention  of  reason,  its  loss  would  be  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  all  transcendental  philosophy.  The  word 
absolute  is  at  present  frequently  used  to  denote  that  something 
can  be  predicated  of  a  thing  considered  in  itself  and  intrinsi- 
cally. In  this  sense  absolutely  possible  would  signify  that 
which  is  possible  in  itself  (interne) — ^which  is,  in  fact,  the  least 
that  one  can  predicate  of  an  object.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sometimes,  employed  to  indicate  that  a  thing  is  valid  in 
all  respects — for  example,  absolute  sovereignty.  Absolutely 
possible  would  in  this  sense  signify  that  which  is  possible  in 
all  relations  and  in  every  respect ;  and  this  is  the  most  that 
can  be  predicated  of  the  possibility  of  a  thing.  Now  these 
significations  do  in  truth  frequently  coincide.  Thus,  for 
example,  that  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  is  also  impossible 
in  all  relations,  that  is,  absolutely  impossible.  But  in  most 
cases  they  difier  from  each  other  toto  coelo,  and  I  can  by  no 
means  conclude  that,  because  a  thing  is  in  itself  possible,  it  is 
also  possible  in  all  relations,  and  therefore  absolutely.  Nay, 
more,  I  shall  in  the  sequel  show,  that  absolute  necessity  does 
not  by  any  means  depend  on  internal  necessity,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  not  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  it. 
Of  an  opposite  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  we  may 
affirm  that  it  is  in  all  respects  impossible,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  thing  itself,  of  which  this  is  the  opposite,  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  I  cannot  reason  conversely  and  say, 
the  opposite  of  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  is  intrinsi- 
cally impossible,  that  is,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  things 
is  an  internal  necessity.  For  this  internal  necessity  is  in 
certain  cases  a  mere  empty  word  with  which  the  least  con- 
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ception  cannot  be  connected,  while  the  conception  of  the 
necessity  of  a,  thing  in  all  relations  possesses  very  peciilinr 
determinations.  Now  as  the  loss  of  a  conception  of  grent 
utility  in  specnlative  science  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  philosopher,  I  trust  that  the  proper  determination  and 
careful  preserration  of  the  expression  ou  which  the  conception 
depends  nill  likewise  be  not  indifferent  to  him. 

In  this  enlarged  signification  then  shall  I  employ  tlie  word 
absolute,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  valid  only  in  some  par- 
ticular respect ;  for  the  latler  is  restricted  by  conditions,  the 
former  is  valid  without  any  restriction  whatever. 

Now  the  transcendental  conception  of  reason  has  fur  ila 
object  nothing  else  than  absolute  totality  in  the  synthesis  of 
conditions,  and  does  not  rest  satisfied  till  it  has  attained  to 
the  absolutely,  that  is,  in  all  respects  and  relations,  uncon- 
ditioned. FoT  pure  reason  leaves  to  the  understanding  every 
thing  that  immediately  relates  to  the  object  of  intuition  or 
rather  to  their  synthesis  in  imagination.  The  former  restricts 
itself  to  the  absolute  totality  in  the  employment  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  nnderstandiug,  and  aims  at  carrying  out  the 
Byiithetical  unity  which  is  cogitated  in  the  category,  even  to 
the  nnconditioned.  'Phis  unity  may  hence  be  called  the 
rs^iona/uni/y*  of  phenomena,  as  the  other,  which  the  category 
eipresses,  may  be  termed  the  unity  of  the  understanding* 
Reason,  therefore,  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
understanding,  not  indeed  in  so  far  as  the  latler  contains  the 
ground  of  posaible  experience  (for  the  conception  of  the  ab- 
solute totahty  of  conditions  is  not  a  conception  that  can 
be  employed  in  experience,  because  no  esperience  is  uncon- 
ditioned), but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  directing  it  to  a  certain 
unity,  of  which  the  understanding  has  qo  conception,  and  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  collect  into  an  absolute  whole  all  acts  of 
the  understanding.  Hence  the  objective  employment  of  the 
pure  conceptions  of  reason  is  always  transcendent,  while  that 
of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  must,  according 
to  their  nature,  be  always  imtiianent,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
limited  to  possible  experience. 

I  understand  by  idea  a  necessary  conception  of  reason,  to 

which  no  corresponding  object  can  be  discovered  in  the  world 

of  sense.      Accordingly,  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  at 

present  under  consideration  are  transcendental  ideas.     They 

■   VerounftembEit,  VeiEtandeMintieit. 
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Are  conceptions  of  pure  reason^  for  they  regard  all  empirical 
cognition  as  determined  by  means  of  an  absolute  totality  of 
conditions.  They  are  not  mere  fictions^  but  natural  and 
necessary  products  of  reason,  and  have  hence  a  necessary 
relation  to  the  whole  sphere  of  the  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing. And  finally,  they  are  transcendent,  and  overstep  the 
limits  of  all  experience,  in  which,  consequently,  no  object  can 
ever  be  presented  that  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to  a  tran- 
scendental idea.  When  we  use  the  word  idea,  we  say,  as 
regards  its  object  (an  object  of  the  pure  understanding),  a 
great  deal,  but  as  regards  its  subject  (that  is,  in  respect  of  its 
reality  under  conditions  of  experience),  exceedingly  little,  be- 
cause the  idea,  as  the  conception  of  a*  maximum,  can  never 
be  completely  and  adequately  presented  in  concreto.  Now, 
as  in  the  merely  speculative  employment  of  reason  the  latter 
is  properly  the  sole  aim,  and  as  in  this  case  the  approxi- 
mation to  a  conception,  which  is  never  attained  in  practice, 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  conception  were  non-existent, — 
it  is  commonly  said  of  a  conception  of  this  kind,  it  is  only 
an  idea.  So  we  might  very  well  say,  the  absolute  totality 
of  all  phsenomena  is  only  an  idea,  for  as  we  never  can  pre- 
sent an  adequate  representation  of  it,  it  remains  for  us  a 
problem  incapable  of  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the 
practical  use  of  the  understanding  we  have  only  to  do  with 
action  and  practice  according  to  rules,  an  idea  of  pure  reason 
can  always  be  given  really  in  concreto,  although  only  partially, 
nay,  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  practical  employ- 
ment of  reason.  The  practice  or  execution  of  the  idea  is 
always  limited  and  defective,  but  nevertheless  within  indeter- 
minable boundaries,  consequently  always  under  the  influence 
of  the  conception  of  an  absolute  perfection.  And  thus  the 
practical  idea  is  always  in  the  highest  degree  fruitful,  and  in 
relation  to  real  actions  indispensably  necessary.  In  the  idea, 
pure  reason  possesses  even  causality  and  the  power  of  producing 
that  which  its  conception  contains.  Hence  we  cannot  say  of 
wisdom,  in  a  disparaging  way,  it  is  only  an  idea.  For,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  necessary  unity  of  ail 
possible  aims,  it  must  be  for  all  practical  exertions  and  en- 
deavours the  primitive  condition  and  rule — a  rule  which,  if 
not  constitutive,  is  at  least  limitative. 

Now,  although  we  must  say  of  the  transcendental  concep* 
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tioDB  of  reBBOU,  they  are  only  ideas,  we  muBt  not,  on  tliis 
account,  look  upon  tliem  na  BUpertliioua  and  nugatory.  For, 
although  no  object  can  be  determined  by  them,  they  can  be  of 
great  utility,  unobeerved  and  at  the  hnsiB  of  the  edifice  of  the 
underetnnding,  as  the  canon  for  its  extended  and  aelf-conBiatcnt 
ejcecciae — a  cauon  nhich,  indeed,  does  not  enable  it  to  cognize 
more  in  an  object  than  it  vould.  cognize  by  the  help  of  its 
own  conceptions,  but  which  guides  it  more  securely  in  its 
cognition.  Not  to  mention  that  they  perhaps  render  possible 
a  transition  from  our  conceptiouB  of  nature  and  the  non-ego 
to  the  practical  conceptionB,  and  thns  produce  for  even  ethical 
ideas  keeping,  bo  to  speak,  and  connection  with  the  speculative 
cognitions  of  reason.  The  explication  of  all  this  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  sequel. 

But  setting  aside,  in  conformity  with  our  original  purpose, 
the  cODBideratioii  of  the  practical  ideas,  we  proceed  to  con- 
template reason  in  its  speculative  use  aloue,  nay,  in  a  still 
more  restricted  sphere,  to  wit,  in  the  transcendental  use  ;  and 
here  must  strike  into  the  same  path  which  we  followed  in  our 
deduction  of  the  categories.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  consider 
the  logical  form  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  that  we  may  see 
whether  reason  may  not  be  thereby  a  source  of  conceptions 
which  enable  us  to  regard  objects  in  themselves  as  determined 
synthetically  A  priori,  in  relation  to  one  or  other  of  the  func- 
tions of  reason. 

Reason,  considered  aa  the  faculty  of  a  certain  logical  form 
of  cognition,  is  the  faculty  of  conclusion,  that  is,  of  mediate 
judgment — by  means  of  the  subsumption  of  the  condition  of 
a  possible  judgment  under  the  condition  of  a  given  judgment. 
The  given  judgment  is  the  general  rule  (major).  The  sub- 
sumption  of  the  condition  of  another  possible  judgment  nnder 
the  condition  of  the  rule  is  the  minor.  The  actual  judgment, 
which  enounces  the  assertion  of  the  rule  in  the  subsumed 
cose,  is  the  conclusion  {concluaio).  The  rule  predicates 
something  generally  under  a  certain  condition.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rule  is  satisfied  in  some  particular  case.  It 
follows,  that  what  was  valid  in  general  under  that  condi- 
tion most  also  be  considered  as  valid  in  the  particular 
case  which  satisfies  this  condition.  It  is  very  plain  that 
reason  attains  to  a  cognition,  by  means  of  acts  of  the  uu' 
deratanding  which  constitute  a  series  of  conditions.  When 
I  arrive  at  the  proposition,  "All  bodies  are  changeable,"  by 
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beginning  with  the  more  remote  cognition,  (in  which  the 
conception  of  body  does  not  appear^  but  which  nevertheless 
contains  the  condition  of  that  conception),  "  All  [that  isj  com- 
pound is  changeable,"  by  proceeding  from  this  to  a  less 
remote  cognition,  which  stands  under  the  condition  of  the 
former,  "  Bodies  are  compound,''  and  hence  to  a  third,  which 
at  length  connects  for  me  the  remote  cognition  (changeable) 
with  the  one  before  me,  "  Consequently,  bodies  are  change- 
able,"— I  have  arrived  at  a  cognition  (conclusion)  through  a 
series  of  conditions  (premisses).  Now  every  series^  whose 
exponent  (of  the  categorical  or  hypothetical  judgment)  is 
given,  can  be  continued ;  consequently  the  same  procedure  of 
reason  conducts  us  to  the  ratiocinatio  polysyllogisticay  which 
is  a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  can  be  continued  either  on  the 
side  of  the  conditions  {per  prosy llogismos)  or  of  the  conditioned 
(per  episyllogismos)  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

But  we  very  soon  perceive  that  the  chain  or  series  of  pro- 
syllogisms,  that  is,  of  deduced  cognitions  on  the  side  of  the 
grounds  or  conditions  of  a  given  cognition,  in  other  words,  the 
ascending  series  of  syllogisms  must  have  a  very  different 
relation  to  the  faculty  of  reason  from  that  of  the  descending 
series,  that  is,  the  progressive  procedure  of  reason  on  the  side 
of  the  conditioned  by  means  of  episyllogisms.  For,  as  in  the 
former  case  the  cognition  (conclusio)  is  given  only  as  con- 
ditioned, reason  can  attain  to  this  cognition  only  under  the 
pre-supposition  that  all  the  members  of  the  series  on  the  side 
of  the  conditions  are  given  (totality  in  the  series  of  premisses), 
because  only  under  this  supposition  is  the  judgment  we  may 
be  considering  possible  it  priori;  while  on  the  side  of  the 
conditioned  or  the  inferences,  only  an  incomplete  and  becoming, 
and  not  a  pre-supposed  or  given  series,  consequently  only  a 
potential  progression,  is  cogitated.  Hence,  when  a  cognition 
is  contemplated  as  conditioned,  reason  is  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  series  of  conditions  in  an  ascending  line  as  completed 
and  given  in  their  totality.  But  if  the  very  same  cognition  is 
considered  at  the  same  time  as  the  condition  of  other  cognitions, 
which  together  constitute  a  series  of  inferences  or  consequences 
in  a  descending  line,  reason  may  preserve  a  perfect  indifference, 
as  to  how  far  this  progression  may  extend  a  parte  posteriori^ 
and  whether  the  totality  of  this  series  is  possible,  because  it 
stands  in  no  need  of  such  a  series  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  before  it,  inasmuch  as  this  conclusion  is 
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safficientlf  guaranteed  and  dctermtned  on  grounds  a  parte 
priori.  It  may  be  the  case,  that  upon  the  side  of  the  con- 
ditions the  aeries  of  premisseB  has  a  first  or  highest  condition, 
or  it  mny  not  possesa  this,  aud  ho  be  a  partepriuri\iiiiiisuitA; 
but  it  must  nevertheless  contain  totality  of  conditions,  even 
iidmitting  that  we  ne«er  could  succeed  in  completely  appre- 
hending  it ;  and  the  whole  series  must  be  uucondittonaily  true, 
if  the  conditioned,  which  is  considered  as  an  inference  resulting 
from  it,  ia  to  be  held  aa  true.  This  is  a  requirement  of  reaaon, 
vhich  announces  ita  cognition  as  determined  a  priori  and  as 
necessary,  either  in  itseif — and  in  this  case  it  needa  no  grounds 
to  rest  upon — or,  if  it  is  deduced,  as  a  member  of  a  series 
of  grounds,  which  is  itself  unconditionally  true. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC.     ^| 


Sect.  III. — System  of  Transcendental  Ideas. 

We  are  not  at  present  engaged  with  a  logical  dialectic  which 
makes  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cognition,  and 
aims  only  at  unveiling  the  illusory  appearance  in  the  form  of 
ayllogisms.  Our  subject  ia  transcendental  dialectic,  which  must 
contain,  completely  d  priori,  the  origin  of  certain  cognitions 
drawn  from  pure  reason,  and  the  origin  of  certain  deduced  con- 
ceptions, the  object  of  which  cannot  be  given  empirically,  and 
which  therefore  lie  heyond  the  sphere  of  the  faculty  of  under- 
Btanding.  We  have  observed,  from  the  natural  relation  which 
the  transcendental  use  of  our  cognition,  in  syllogisms  as  well 
as  in  judgments,  must  have  to  the  logical,  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  dialectical  arguments,  corresponding  to  the  three 
modes  of  conclusion,  by  which  reaaon  attains  to  cognitions 
on  principles ;  and  that  in  all  it  is  the  business  of  reason,  to 
ascend  from  the  conditioned  synthesis,  beyond  which  the 
understanding  never  proceeds,  to  the  unconditioned  which  the 
understanding  never  can  reach. 

Now  the  most  general  relations  which  can  exist  in  onr 
representations  are,  Ist,  the  relation  to  the  suhject  ;  2nd,  the 
relation  to  objects,  either  as  phtenomena,  or  aa  objects  of 
thought  in  general.  If  we  connect  this  suhdivision  with  the 
main  division,  all  the  relations  of  our  representations,  of  which 
we  can  form  either  a  conception  or  an  idea,  aie  threefold  t 
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1.  Hie  relation  to  the  subject;  2.  The  relation  to  the  mani- 
fold of  the  object  as  a  phsenomenon ;  3.  The  relation  to  all 
things  in  general. 

Now  all  pure  conceptions  have  to  do  in  general  with  the 
synthetical  unity  of  representations ;  conceptions  of  pore  reason, 
(transcendental  ideas)  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  uncondi- 
tional synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions.  It  follows  that  all 
transcendental  ideas  arrange  themselves  in  three  classes,  the 
-first  of  which  contains  the  absolute  (unconditioned)  unity  of 
the  thinking  subject^  the  second  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series 
of  the  conditions  of  a  phsenomenon,  the  third  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of  thought  in  general. 

The  thinking  subject  is  the  object- matter  of  Psychology:  the 
sum  total  of  all  phsenomena  (the  world)  is  the  object-matter  of 
Cosmology:  and  the  thing  which  contains  the  highest  condition 
of  the  possibiUty  of  all  that  is  cogitable  (the  being  of  all  beings) 
is  the  object-matter  of  all  Theology,  Thus  pure  reason  presents 
us  with  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  soul  ( psy- 
ehologia  rationalis),  of  a  transcendental  science  of  the  world 
(cosmologia  rationalis),  and  finally  of  a  transcendental  doctrine 
of  Gk>d  {theologia  transcendentalis).  Understanding  cannot 
originate  even  the  outline  of  any  of  these  sciences,  even  when 
connected  with  the  highest  logical  use  of  reason,  that  is,  all 
cogitable  syllogisms — for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  from  one 
object  (phsenomenon)  to  all  others,  even  to  the  utmost  Hmits 
of  the  empirical  synthesis.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  pure 
and  genuine  products,  or  problems,  of  pure  reason. 

What  modi  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  these  trans- 
cendental ideas  are,  will  be  fully  exposed  in  the  following 
chapter.  They  follow  the  guiding  thread  of  the  categories. 
For  pure  reason  never  relates  immediately  to  objects,  but  to 
the  conceptions  of  these  contained  in  the  understanding.  In 
like  manner,  it  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  detailed  explana- 
tion of  these  ideas, — how  reason,  merely  through  the  synthetical 
use  of  the  same  function  which  it  employs  in  a  categorical 
syllogism,  necessarily  attains  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  thinking  subject, — how  the  logical  procedure  in 
hypothetical  ideas  necessarily  produces  the  idea  of  the  ab- 
solutely unconditioned  in  a  series  of  given  conditions,  and 
finally, — ^how  the  mere  form  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism  in- 
volves the  highest  conception  of  a  being  of  all  beings  :  a  thought 
which  at  first  sight  seems  in  the  highest  degree  paradoxical. 
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Ad  objeetiet  deduction,  such  83  we  were  able  to  present  ia 
the  case  of  the  calegoriea,  is  impossible  bb  regards  these  traoa- 
cendent&l  idees.  For  they  have,  in  truth,  do  rektioa  to  any 
object,  in  experience,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  only 
ideas.  But  a  subjective  deduction  of  them  from  the  nature  of 
our  reason  is  possible,  and  has  been  given  in  the  present 
chapter. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sole  aim  of  pure  reason  is, 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  syutheais  mi  the  aide  of  the  eondi- 
tioni,  and  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  absolute  com- 
pleteness on  the  pari  of  the  conditioned.  For  of  the  former 
alone  does  she  stand  in  need,  in  order  to  preposit  the  whole 
series  of  conditions,  and  thus  present  them  to  the  understand- 
ing A  priori.  But  if  we  once  have  a  completely  (and  uncon- 
ditionally) ^ven  condition,  there  ia  no  further  necessity,  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  series,  for  a  conception  of  reason  ;  for  the 
understanding  takes  of  itself  every  step  downward,  from  the 
condition  to  the  conditioned.  Thus  the  transcendental  ideas 
are  available  only  for  atcending  in  the  series  of  conditions,  till 
we  reach  the  unconditioned,  that  is,  principles.  As  regarda 
tleseendiiig  to  the  conditioned,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
tliere  is  a.  widely  extensive  logical  use  which  reason  makes  of 
tlie  laws  of  the  understanding,  but  that  a  transcendental  use 
thereof  is  impossible  ;  and,  that  when  we  form  an  idea  of  the 
absolute  totaUty  of  such  a  synthesis,  for  example,  of  the  whole 
aeries  of  all  future  changes  in  the  world,  this  idea  is  a  mere 
eim  rationis,  an  arbitrary  fiction  of  thought,  and  not  a  neces- 
sary presupposition  of  reason.  For  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
ditioned presupposes  the  totality  of  its  conditions,  but  not  of 
its  consequences.  ConsequeDtly,  this  conception  is  not  a  trans- 
cendental idea — and  it  is  with  these  alone  that  we  are  at 
present  occupied. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  exists  among  the  trans- 
cendental ideas  a  certain  connection  and  unity,  and  that  pure 
reason,  by  means  of  them,  collects  all  its  cognitions  into  one 
aystem.  From  tlie  cognition  of  self  to  the  cognition  of  the 
world,  and  through  these  to  the  supreme  being,  the  progres- 
natural,  that  it  seems  to  resemble  the  logical  march 
from  the  premisses  to  the  conclusion.*  Now  whetlier 
enoe  of  Metaphysics  has  for  the  proper  object  of  its  inquirifs 
onl;  three  grant!  idea) :  Goo,  FaauDtiH,  and  Iuuortalitv,  and  it  ainii 
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there  lies  unobserved  at  the  foundation  of  these  ideas  an  analogy 
of  the  same  kind  as  exists  between  the  logical  and  transcen- 
dental procedure  of  reason,  is  another  of  those  questions,  the 
answer  to  which  we  must  not  expect  till  we  arrive  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  our  inquiries.  In  this  cursory  and  prelimi- 
nary view,  we  have,  meanwhile,  reached  our  aim.  For  we 
have  dispelled  the  ambiguity  which  attached  to  the  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  reason,  from  their  being  commonly  mixed 
up  with  other  conceptions  in  the  systems  of  philosophers,  and 
not  properly  distinguished  from  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing ;  we  have  exposed  their  origin,  and  thereby  at  the 
same  time  their  determinate  number,  and  presented  them  in  a 
systematic  connection,  and  have  thus  marked  out  and  enclosed 
a  definite  sphere  for  pure  reason. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  II. 

OF   THB  DIALECnOAL  PBOCEDUBE  OF  PUBE  BEASOK. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  a  merely  transcendental 
idea  is  something  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  although 
the  idea  may  be  a  necessary  product  of  reason  according  to  its 
original  laws.  For,  in  fact,  a  conception  of  an  object  that  is 
adequate  to  the  idea  given  by  reason,  is  impossible.  For 
such  an  object  must  be  capable  of  being  presented  and  in- 
tuited in  a  possible  experience.  But  we  should  express  our 
meaning  better,  and  with  less  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  if 
we  said  that,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  an  object,  which 

at  showing,  that  the  second  conception,  conjoined  with  the  first,  must 
lead  to  the  third,  as  a  necessary  conclusion.  All  the  other  subjects  with 
which  it  occupies  itself,  are  merely  means,  for  the  attainment  and  realiza- 
tion of  these  ideas.  It  does  not  require  these  ideas  for  the  construction 
of  a  science  of  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
beyond  the  sphere  of  nature.  A  complete  insight  into  and  comprehension 
of  them  would  render  Theology^  Ethics,  and,  through  the  conjunction  of 
both.  Religion^  solely  dependent  on  the  speculative  faculty  of  reason.  In 
a  systematic  representation  of  these  ideas  the  above-mentioned  arrange- 
ment— the  synthetical  one — ^would  be  the  most  suitable ;  but  in  the  in- 
vestigation which  must  necessarily  precede  it,  the  analytical,  which  reverses 
this  arrangement,  would  be  better  adapted  to  our  purpose,  as  in  it  we 
should  proceed  from  that  which  experience  immediately  presents  to  us— 
psychology,  to  cosmology,  and  thence  to  theology. 
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perfectly  corresponds  to  an  idea,  nlthuugh  wc  ma;  pusaeas  a 
problematical  conception  thereof. 

Now  tbe  transcendeutal  (subjective)  reality  at  least  of  the 
pure  coQceptiona  of  reasoD  rests  upon  the  fact  that  we  are 
led  to  Bttch  ideas  by  a  necessary  procedure  of  reason.  There 
must  tlierefore  be  ByllogixmB  which  contain  no  empirical  pre- 
misses, aud  by  means  of  which  we  conclude  from  some- 
thing that  we  do  know,  to  something  of  which  we  do  not  even 
possess  a  conception,  to  which  we,  nevertheless,  by  an  un- 
avoidable illusion,  ascribe  objective  reality.  Such  arguments 
are,  aa  regards  their  result,  rather  to  be  termed  sophisms  than 
syllogisms,  althongh  indeed,  as  regards  their  origin,  they  are 
very  well  entitled  to  the  latter  name,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  fictions  or  accidental  products  of  reason,  but  ore  iieces- 
aitated  by  its  very  nature.  They  are  sophisms,  not  of  men, 
but  of  pure  reason  herself,  from  which  the  wisest  cannot  free 
himself.  After  long  labour  he  may  be  able  to  guard  against 
tlie  error,  hut  he  can  never  be  thoroughly  rid  of  the  illusion 
which  continually  mocks  aud  misleads  him. 

Of  these  dialectical  arguments  there  are  three  kinds,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Dumber  of  the  ideas,  which  their  conclusions 
present.  In  the  argument  or  syllogism  of  the  first  class,  I 
conclude,  from  the  transceudentnl  conception  of  the  subject 
which  contains  no  manifold,  tbe  absolute  unity  of  the  subject 
itself,  of  which  I  can  not  in  this  manner  attain  to  a  concep- 
tion. This  dialectical  argument  I  shall  call  the  Transcendental 
Paralogism.  The  aseond  class  of  sophistical  arguments  is  occu- 
pied with  the  transcendental  conception  of  the  absolute  totality 
of  the  series  of  conditions  for  a  given  pheenomenon,  and  I 
conclude,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  always  a  self-contradictory 
conception  of  the  unconditioned  synthetical  unity  of  tbe  series 
upon  one  side,  the  truth  of  the  opposite  unity,  of  which  I  Lave 
nevertheless  no  conception.  The  condition  of  reason  in  these 
dialectical  arguments,  I  shall  term  the  Antinomy  of  pure 
reason.  Finally,  according  to  the  third  kind  of  sopkistjcal 
argument,  I  conclude,  from  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of 
tliiuking  objects  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  given,  the 
absolute  synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  things  in  general ;  that  is,  from  things  which  I  do  not  know 
in  tlieir  mere  transcendental  conception,  I  conclude  a  being  of 
all  beings  which  I  know  slUl  less  by  meaua  of  u  tmnaceudeu- 
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tal  conception,  and  of  whose  unconditioned  necessity  I  caa 
form  no  conception  whatever.  This  dialectical  argument  I 
shall  call  the  Ideal  of  pure  reason. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  II. 
Chap.  I. — Of  the  Paralogisms  of  Pure  Reason, 

The  logical  paralogism  consists  in  the  falsity  of  an  argument 
in  respect  of  its  form,  be  the  content  what  it  may.  But  a 
transcendental  paralogism  has  a  transcendental  foundation, 
and  concludes  falsely,  while  the  form  is  correct  and  unexcep- 
tionable. In  this  manner  the  paralogism  has  its  foundation  iu 
the  nature  of  human  reason,  and  is  the  parent  of  an  unavoid- 
able, though  not  insoluble,  mental  illusion. 

We  now  come  to  a  conception,  which  was  not  inserted  in 
the  general  list  of  transcendental  conceptions,  and  yet  must 
be  reckoned  with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  without  in  the 
least  altering,  or  indicating  a  deficiency  in  that  table.  This  is 
the  conception,  or,  if  the  term  is  preferred,  the  judgment,  / 
think.  But  it  is  readily  perceived  that  this  thought  is  as  it 
were  the  vehicle  of  all  conceptions  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  transcendental  conceptions  also,  and  that  it  is  therefore  re- 
garded as  a  transcendental  conception,  although  it  can  have 
no  peculiar  claim  to  be  so  ranked,  inasmuch  as  its  only  use  is 
to  indicate  that  all  thought  is  accompanied  by  consciousness. 
At  the  same  time,  pure  as  this  conception  is  from  all  empiri- 
cal content  (impressions  of  the  senses),  it  enables  us  to  distin- 
guish two  different  kinds  of  objects.  J,  as  thinking,  am  an 
object  of  the  internal  sense,  and  am  called  soul.  That  which 
is  an  object  of  the  external  senses  is  called  body.  Thus  the 
expression,  I,  as  a  thinking  being,  designates  the  object-matter 
of  psychology,  which  may  be  c^ed  the  rational  doctrine  of 
the  soul,  inasmuch  as  in  this  science  I  desire  to  know  nothing 
of  the  soul  but  what,  independently  of  all  experience  (which 
determines  me  in  concreto),  may  be  concluded  from  this  con- 
ception J,  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  all  thought. 

Now,  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  soul  is  really  an  under- 
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taking  of  this  kind.  For  if  the  Hmdleat  empirical  element  of 
tboag[ht,  if  any  particular  perception  of  my  internal  Btate, 
were  to  be  introduced  among  the  grounds  of  cognition  of  this 
science,  it  nould  not  be  a  rational,  but  an  empirical  doctnne 
of  the  Houl.  We  have  thua  before  ua  a  pretended  ecience, 
rnised  upon  the  single  proposition,  /  think,  whose  fonndation 
or  want  of  foundation,  we  may  tery  properly,  and  agreeably 
with  the  nature  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  here  examine. 
It  ought  not  to  be  objected  that  in  this  proposition,  which  ex- 
presses the  perception  of  one's  self,  an  internal  experience  ia 
BHBcrted,  and  that  consequently  the  rationnl  doctrine  of  the 
aoul  which  is  founded  upon  it,  is  not  pure,  bat  partly  founded 
upon  an  empirical  principle.  For  this  internal  perception  is 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  apperception,  /  Ihink,  which  in 
fact  renders  all  transcendental  conceptions  possible,  in  which 
vre  say,  I  think  substance,  cause,  &c.  For  internal  experience 
in  general  and  its  possibility,  or  perception  in  general,  and  its 
relation  to  other  perceptions,  unless  some  particular  distinction 
or  determination  thereof  is  empirically  given,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  empirical  cognition,  but  as  cognition  of  the  empiri- 
cal, and  belongs  to  the  investigation  of  the  possibihty  of  every 
experience,  which  is  certainly  transcendental.  The  smallest 
object  of  experience  (for  example,  only  pleasure  or  pain),  that 
should  be  included  in  the  general  representation  of  self-con- 
sciousness, nould  inunediately  change  the  rational  iuto  an 
empirical  psychology. 

I  Ikink  is  therefore  the  only  text  of  rational  psychology, 
from  which  it  must  develope  its  whole  system.  It  is  manifest 
tliat  this  thought,  when  applied  to  an  object  (myself),  can 
contain  nothing  but  transcendental  predicates  thereof;  be- 
canse  the  least  empirical  predicate  would  destroy  the  purity  of 
the  science  and  its  independence  of  all  experience. 

But  we  ehall  have  to  follow  here  the  guidance  of  the  cate- 
gories,— only,  as  in  the  present  case  a  thing,  I,  as  thinking 
being,  is  at  first  given,  we  shall — not  indeed  change  the  order 
of  the  categories  as  it  stands  in  the  table, — but  begin  at  the 
category  of  substance,  by  which  a  thing  in  itself  is  represented, 
and  proceed  backwards  through  the  series.  The  topic  of  the 
rational  doctrine  of  the  soul,  from  which  every  thing  else  it 
may  contaiu  must  be  deduced,  is  accordingly  as  follows  : 
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1. 

The  soul  is  Substance. 

2.  3. 

As  regards  the  different 

times  in  which  it  exists. 

As  regards  its  quality,  it  is  numerically  iden- 

it  is  SIMPLE.  tical,  that  is  ijbity,  not 

Plurality. 
4. 

It  is  in  relation  to  possible  objects  in  space.* 

From  these  elements  originate  all  the  conceptions  of  pure 
psychology,  by  combination  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  principle.  This  substance,  merely  as  an  object  of  the 
internal  sense,  gives  the  conception  of  Immateriality;  as 
simple  substance,  that  of  Incorruptibility  ;  its  identity,  as  in- 
tellectual substance,  gives  the  conception  of  Personality  ;  all 
these  three  together.  Spirituality,  Its  relation  to  objects  in 
space  gives  us  the  conception  of  connection  (commercium) 
with  bodies.  Thus  it  represents  thinking  substance  as  the 
principle  of  life  in  matter,  that  is,  as  a  soul  (anima),  and  as  the 
ground  of  Animality ;  and  this,  limited  and  determined  by 
the  conception  of  spirituality,  gives  us  that  of  Immortality. 

Now  to  these  conceptions  relate  four  paralogisms  of  a  trans- 
cendental psychology,  which  is  falsely  held  to  be  a  science  of 
pure  reason,  touching  the  nature  of  our  thinking  being.  We 
can,  however,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  science  nothing  but 
the  simple  and  in  itself  perfectly  coutentless  representation  J, 
which  cannot  even  be  called  a  conception,  but  merely  a  con- 
sciousness which  accompanies  all  conceptions.  By  this  I,  or 
He,  or  It,  who  or  which  thinks,  nothing  more  is  represented 
than  a  transcendental  subject  of  thought =x,  which  is  cognized 
only  by  means  of  the  thoughts  that  are  its  predicates,  and  of 

*  The  reader,  who  may  not  bo  easily  perceive  the  psychological  sense  of 
these  expressions — taken  here  in  their  transcendental  abstraction,  and 
cannot  guess  why  the  latter  attribute  of  the  soul  belongs  to  the  category 
of  existencBy  will  find  the  expressions  sufficiently  explained  and  justified  in 
the  sequel.  I  have,  moreover,  to  apologize  for  the  Latin  terms  which 
have  been  employed,  instead  of  their  German  synonymes,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  correct  vniting.  But  I  judged  it  better  to  sacrifice  elegance  of 
language  to  perspicuity  of  exposition. 
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■whicli,  apart  from  these,  we  cannot  form  the  least  conception, 
Hence  we  are  obliged  to  go  round  this  representatioa  in  a  per- 
petual circle,  inasmuch  as  we  must  always  employ  it,  in  order 
to  frame  any  judgment  respecting  it.  And  this  inconvenience 
we  find  it  impossible  to  rid  ourselves  of,  because  conBciouBness 
in  itself  IB  not  bo  much  a.  representation  distinguishing  a  par- 
ticular object,  as  a  form  of  representation  in  general,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  termed  cognition  ;  for  in  and  by  cognition  alone 
do  I  think  anything. 

It  must,  however,  appear  extraordinary  at  first  sight  that  the 
condition,  under  which  I  think,  and  which  is  consequently  a 
property  of  my  subject,  should  be  held  to  be  likewise  valid  for 
every  eiistence  which  thinks,  and  that  we  can  presume  to  base 
upon  a  seemingly  empirical  proposition  a  judgment  which  is 
apodeictic  and  universal,  to  wit,  that  every  thing  which  thinks 
is  constituted  as  the  voice  of  my  consciousness  dedares  it  to 
be,  that  is,  as  a  self-conscious  being.  The  cause  of  this  belief  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  we  ueceaearily  attribute  to  things 
d  priori  all  the  properties  which  constitute  conditions  under 
which  alone  we  can  cogitate  them.  Now  I  cannot  obtain  the 
least  representation  of  a  thinking  being  by  means  of  external 
eiperience,  but  solely  through  selt-cousciousness.  Such  ob- 
jects are  consequently  nothing  more  than  the  tratisferenee  of 
this  consciousness  of  mine  to  other  things  which  can  only  thus 
be  represented  as  thinking  beings.  The  proposition,  /  lAink, 
is,  in  the  present  case,  understood  in  a  problematical  sense, 
not  in  80  far  as  it  contains  a  perception  of  an  existence  (like 
the  Cartesian  Cogito,  ergo  sum),  but  in  regard  to  its  mere 
possibility — for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  what  properties 
may  he  inferred  from  so  simple  a  proposition  and  predicated 
of  the  subject  of  it. 

If  at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  rational  cognition  of  think- 
ing beings  there  lay  more  than  the  mere  Cogito, — if  we  could 
likewise  call  in  aid  observations  on  the  play  of  our  thoughts, 
and  the  thence  derived  natural  laws  of  the  thinking  self,  there 
would  arise  an  empirical  psychology  which  would  be  a  kind  of 
physiology  of  the  internal  sense,  and  might  possibly  be  capable 
of  explaining  the  phcenomena  of  that  sense.  But  it  could  never 
be  available  for  discovering  those  properties  which  do  not  be- 
long to  possible  experience  (such  as  the  quality  of  simplicity), 
nor  could  it  make  any  apodeictic  enunciation  on  the  nature 
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of  thinking  beings : — it  would  therefore  not  be  a  rational 
psychology. 

Now^  as  the  proposition  I  think  (in  the  problematical  sense) 
contains  the  fbrm  of  every  judgment  in  general,  and  is  the 
constant  accompaniment  of  all  the  categories  ;  it  is  manifest, 
that  conclusions  are  drawn  from  it  only  by  a  transcendental 
employment  of  the  understanding.  This  use  of  the  under- 
standing excludes  all  empirical  elements ;  and  we  cannot,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  have  any  favourable  conception  before- 
hand of  its  procedure.  We  shall  therefore  follow  with  a  critical 
eye  this  proposition  through  all  the  predicaments  of  pure 
psychology ;  but  we  shall,  for  brevity's  sake,  allow  this  exami- 
nation to  proceed  in  an  uninterrupted  connection. 

Before  entering  on  this  task,  however,  the  follovnng  general 
remark  may  help  to  quicken  our  attention  to  this  mode  of 
argument.  It  is  not  merely  through  my  thinking  that  I 
cognize  an  object,  but  only  through  my  determining  a  given 
intuition  in  relation  to  the  unity  6f  consciousness  in  which  all 
thinking  consists.  It  follows  that  I  cognize  myself,  not  through 
my  being  conscious  of  myself  as  thinking,  but  only  when  I  am 
conscious  of  the  intuition  of  myself  as  determined  in  relation 
to  the  function  of  thought.  All  the  modi  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  thought  are  hence  not  conceptions  of  objects  (concep-. 
tions  of  the  understanding — categories) ;  they  are  mere  logical 
functions,  which  do  not  present  to  thought  an  object  to  be 
cognized,  and  cannot  therefore  present  my  Self  as  an  object. 
Not  the  consciousness  of  the  determining,  but  only  that  of  the 
determinable  self,  that  is,  of  my  internal  intuition  (in  so  far 
as  the  manifold  contained  in  it  can  be  connected  conformably 
with  the  general  condition  of  the  unity  of  apperception  in 
thought),  is  the  object. 

1 .  In  all  judgments  I  am  the  determining  subject  of  that  rela- 
tion which  constitutes  a  judgment.  But  that  the  I  which  thinks^ 
must  be  considered  as  in  thought  always  a  subject,  and  as  a 
thing  which  cannot  be  a  predicate  to  thought,  is  an  apodeictic 
and  identical  proposition.  But  this  proposition  does  not  sig- 
nify that  I,  as  an  object,  am,  for  myself,  a  self-mbsistent  being 
or  substance.  This  latter  statement — an  ambitious  one — ^re- 
quires to  be  supported  by  data  which  are  not  to  be  discovered 
in  thought ;  and  are  perhaps  (in  so  far  as  I  consider  the  think- 
ing self  merely  as  such)  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  thinking 
self  at  all,  B 
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2.  That  the  /  or  Ego  of  apperceptioD,  and  conBequeotly  \a 
all  thought,  is  lingular  or  simple,  and  cannot  be  resolved  iuto 
Rplurality  of  subjects,  and  therefore  indicfttes  a  logically  simple 
subject, — this  IB  Belf-eTidentfromtheyery  conception  of  an  Ego, 
and  ia  consequeatly  an  analytical  propoaition.  But  this  is  not 
tantamount  to  declaring  that  the  thinking  Ego  is  a  aimple 
substance — for  this  would  be  a  Bynthetical  proposition.  The 
conception  of  subsUuce  always  relates  to  intuitions,  which 
with  me  caunot  be  other  than  sensuous,  and  which  conse- 
quently lie  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding 
and  its  thought :  but  to  this  sphere  belongs  the  affirmation 
that  the  Ego  is  simple  in  thought.  It  would  indeed  be  sur- 
prising, if  the  conception  of  substance,  which  in  other  cases 
requires  so  much  labour  to  distinguish  from  the  other  elements 
presented  by  intuition — so  much  trouble  too,  to  discover 
whether  it  can  be  simple  (as  in  the  case  of  the  parts  of 
matter),  should  be  presented  immediately  to  me,  as  if  by  reve- 
lation, in  the  poorest  mental  representation  of  all. 

3.  The  proposition  of  the  identity  of  my  Self  amidst  all  the 
manifold  representations  of  which  1  am  conscious,  is  likewise  a 
proposition  lying  in  the  conceptions  themselves,  and  is  conse- 
quently analytical.  But  this  identity  of  the  subject,  of  which 
I  am  conscious  in  all  its  representatious,  does  not  relate  to  or 
concern  the  intuition  of  the  subject,  by  which  it  is  given  ati  an 
object.  This  proposition  cannot  therefore  enounce  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person,  by  which  is  understood  the  consciousness 
of  the  identity  of  its  own  substance  as  a  thinking  being  in  all 
change  and  variation  of  circumstances.  To  prove  this,  we 
should  require  not  a  mere  analysis  of  the  propoaition,  but 
synthetical  judgments  based  upon  a  given  intuition. 

4.  I  distinguish  my  own  existence,  as  that  of  a  thinking 
being,  from  that  of  other  things  external  to  me — among  which 
my  body  also  is  reckoned.  This  ia  also  an  analytical  propo- 
sition, for  other  things  are  exactly  those  wliicb  1  thiak  as 
diiferent  or  digtiitgvisked  from  myself.  But  whether  this 
consciousness  of  myself  is  possible  without  things  external  to 
me  ;  and  whether  therefore  I  can  exist  merely  aa  a  thinking 
being  (without  being  man), — cannot  be  known  or  inferred 
from  this  proposition. 

Thus  we  have  gained  nothing  ai 
myself  as  object,  by  the  anaiyaii 
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my  Self  in  thought.  The  logical  exposition  of  thought  in 
general  is  mistaken  for  a  metaphysical  determination  of  the 
object. 

Our  Critique  would  be  an  investigation  utterly  superfluous, 
if  there  existed  a  possibility  of  proving  h  priori,  that  all 
thinking  beings  are  in  themselves  simple  substances,  as 
such,  therefore,  possess  the  inseparable  attribute  of  per- 
sonality, and  are  conscious  of  their  existence  apart  from 
and  unconnected  with  matter.  For  we  should  thus  have 
taken  a  step  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  and  have  pene- 
trated into  the  sphere  of  noumena ;  and  in  this  case  the 
right  could  not  be  denied  us  of  extending  our  knowledge 
in  this  sphere,  of  establishing  ourselves,  and,  under  a  favouring 
star,  appropriating  to  ourselves  possessions  in  it.  For  the 
proposition,  "  Every  thinking  being,  as  such,  is  simple  sub- 
stance," is  an  hjpriori  synthetical  proposition  ;  because  in  the 
first  place  it  goes  beyond  the  conception  which  is  the  subject 
of  it,  and  adds  to  the  mere  notion  of  a  thinking  being  the 
mode  of  its  existence,  and  in  the  second  place  annexes  a 
predicate  (that  of  simplicity)  to  the  latter  conception — a  pre- 
dicate which  it  could  not  have  discovered  in  the  sphere  of 
experience.  It  would  follow  that  h  priori  synthetical  propo- 
sitions are  possible  and  legitimate,  not  only,  as  we  have 
maintained,  in  relation  to  objects  of  possible  experience, 
and  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of  this  experience  itself, 
but  are  applicable  to  things  as  things  in  themselves — an 
inference  which  makes  an  end  of  the  whole  of  this  Critique, 
and  obliges  us  to  fall  back  on  the  old  mode  of  metaphysical 
procedure.  But  indeed  the  danger  is  not  so  great,  if  we  look 
a  little  closer  into  the  question. 

There  lurks  in  the  procedure  of  rational  psychology  a  para- 
logism, which  is  represented  in  the  following  syllogism  : 

That  which  cannot  be  cogitated  otherwise  than  as  subject, 
does  not  exist  otherwise  than  as  subject,  and  is  therefore 
substance. 

A  thinking  being,  considered  merely  as  such,  cannot  be  cogi* 
tated  otherwise  than  as  subject. 

Therefore  it  exists  also  as  such,  that  is,  as  substance. 

In  the  major  we  speak  of  a  being  that  can  be  cogitated  gene- 
rally  and  in  every  relation,  consequently  as  it  may  be  given  in 
intuition.  But  in  the  minor  we  speak  of  the  same  being  only 
in  80  far  as  it  regards  itself  as  subject,  rdlatively  to  thought 


I 
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and  the  unity  of  consciouBnesa,  liut  not  in  relation  to  Intui- 
tion, by  wliich  it  is  presented  as  an  object  to  thougli'. 
Thus  the  conclusion  is  here  arrived  at  by  a  Si^kisma  Jigur/s 
dietionis." 

That  this  famons  argument  is  a  mere  paralopam,  will  be 
plain  to  any  one  who  will  consider  the  general  remark  which 
precedes  our  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, and  the  section  on  noumena.  For  it  was  there  proved 
that  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  can  exist  per  se — only  as 
a  subject  and  never  as  a  predicate,  poaaessea  no  objective 
reality ;  that  is  to  aay,  we  can  never  know,  whether  there  exists 
any  object  to  correspond  to  the  conception ;  coDsequenlly,  the 
conception  is  notiiing  more  than  a  conception,  and  from  it  we 
derive  no  proper  knowledge.  If  this  conception  ia  to  indicate 
by  the  term  substance,  an  object  that  can  be  given,  if  it  is  to 
become  a  cognition  ;  we  muat  have  at  the  foundation  of  the 
cognition  a  permanent  intuition,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  its  objective  reality.  For  through  intuition  alone  can  an 
object  be  given.  Bat  in  internal  intuition  there  is  nothing 
permanent,  for  the  Ego  is  hut  the  consciousness  of  my 
thought.  If,  then,  we  appeal  merely  to  thought,  ne  cannot 
discover  the  necessary  condition  of  the  application  of  the 
conception  of  substance — that  is,  of  a.  subject  existing  per 
se — to  the  subject  as  a  thinking  being.  And  thus  the  con- 
ception of  the  aimple  nature  of  aubstauce,  which  ia  connected 
with  the  objective  reality  of  this  conception,  is  shown  to  be 
also  invalid,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  logical 
qualttutive  unity  of  self-con scioiisnesa  in  thought ;  whilst  we 
remain  perfectly  ignorant,  whether  the  subject  ia  composite  or 

*  Tioi^hl  is  taken  in  the  two  premisses  in  (wo  total);  dijFerenl  lenses. 
In  the  major  it  is  considered  as  relating  and  applying  to  objects  in  general, 
consequently  lo  nbjeets  of  intuition  also.  In  the  minor,  we  understand  it 
IB  relating  meret;  la  self-con BclousneBS.  lnthisBenBe,we  do  not  cogitate 
an  ohject,  hut  merely  the  relation  to  the  self-conscionaness  of  the  suliject, 
as  the  form  of  thought.  In  the  former  premiss  we  speak  of  tilings  which 
cannot  he  cogitatad  otherwise  than  aa  subjects.  In  the  second,  wa  do  not 
ipealt  of  Ihmgi,  hut  of  Iko'tght,  (all  objects  being  abatrscted),  in  which 
the  Ego  is  always  the  subject  of  conidousness.  Hence  the  cDucluiioa 
cannot  he,  "  I  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  as  subject ;"  but  only  "  I  on, 
in  eogitating  my  existence,  employ  my  Ggo  only  as  the  subject  of  the  jadg- 
ment."  But  this  is  an  identical  proposition,  and  throws  no  light  oa  the 
mode  of  my  existence. 
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Refutation  of  the  Argument  of  Mendelssohn  for  the  Sub- 
stantiality  or  Permanence*  of  the  Soul, 

This  acute  philosopher  easily  perceived  the  insafficiency  of 
the  common  argument  which  attempts  to  prove  that  tjjie  soul — 
it  being  granted  that  it  is  a  simple  being — cannot  perish  by 
dissolution  or  decomposition  :  he  saw  it  is  not  impossible  for  it  to 
cease  to  be  by  extinction,  or  disappearance,^  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  in  his  Phadoy  that  the  soul  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated, by  showing  that  a  simple  being  cannot  cease  to  exist. 
Inasmuch  as,  he  said,  a  simple  existence  cannot  diminish,  nor 
gradually  lose  portions  of  its  being,  and  thus  be  by  degrees 
reduced  to  nothing  (for  it  possesses  no  parts,  and  therefore  no 
multiplicity),  between  the  moment  in  which  it  is,  and  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  is  not,  no  time  can  be  discovered — ^which  is 
impossible.  But  this  philosopher  did  not  consider,  that,  grant- 
ing the  soul  to  possess  this  simple  nature,  which  contains  no 
parts  external  to  each  other,  and  consequently  no  extensive 
quantity,  we  cannot  refuse  to  it  any  less  than  to  any  other 
being,  intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of  reality  in  regard 
to  all  its  faculties,  nay,  to  all  that  constitutes  its  existence.  But 
this  degree  of  reality  can  become  less  and  less  through  an  in- 
finite series  of  smaller  degrees.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
this  supposed  substance — this  thing,  the  permanence  of  which 
is  not  assured  in  any  other  way,  may,  if  not  by  decomposition, 
by  gradual  loss  (remissio)  of  its  powers  (consequently  by 
elanguescence,  if  I  may  employ  this  expression),  be  changed 
into  nothing.  For  consciousness  itself  has  always  a  degree, 
which  may  be  lessened.^     Consequently  the  faculty  of  being 

*  There  is  no  philosophical  term  in  our  language  which  can  express, 
without  saying  too  much  or  too  little,  the  meaning  of  Bekarrlichkeit, 
Permanence  will  be  sufficient,  if  taken  in  an  absolute,  instead  of  the  conh 
monly  received  relative  sense.—  TV. 

t  Verschwinden. 

X  Clearness  is  not,  as  logicians  maintain,  the  consciousness  of  a  repre- 
sentation. For  a  certain  degree  of  consciousness,  virhich  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  sufficient  for  recollection,  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  dim  re- 
presentations. For  without  any  consciousness  at  all,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  recognize  any  difference  in  the  obscure  representations  we  connect ; 
as  we  really  can  do  with  many  conceptions,  such  as  those  of  right  and 
justice,  and  those  of  the  musician,  who  strikes  at  once  several  notes 
in  improvising  a  piece  of  music.  But  a  representation  is  clear,  in  which 
our  consciousness  is  sufficient  for  the  consdousnees  of  the  difference  of  this 
representation  from  others.    If  we  are  only  conscious  that  there  is  a  dif- 
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a  may  be  diminislied  ;  and  bo  with  all  othpr  faculties. 
The  permsneace  of  the  soul,  therefore,  aa  an  object  of  the 
internal  aenae,  remaina  undemonetrated,  uay,  even  iudemon- 
Btrable,  ItHpermaacQce  in  life  ia  endent,  per  se,  taasmuch 
aa  the  thinking  being  (aa  man)  is  to  itaelf,  at  the  aame  time, 
an  object  of  the  external  senses.  Itut  tiiis  does  not  authorize 
the  rational  psychologiBt  to  afBrm,  from  mere  conceptiona,  its 
permanence  beyond  life.* 

ference,  but  ire  not  CDnsi^ious  of  the  difference — that  is,  what  the  difTerence 
ii — the  representation  must  be  termed  ohseure.  There  is,  consequenllj,  an 
infinite  series  of  degrees  of  consciousness  down  to  its  entire  diasppearance. 
*  There  are  some  who  Ihiuk  they  hate  done  enough  to  eslahUsh  a  new 
posaihility  in  the  made  of  the  eriatence  of  souls,  when  thev  have  shown 
that  there  is  do  cuntradietian  in  their  hypotheses  on  this  subject.  Such 
are  those  who  affirm  the  possihiUt;  of  thought — of  which  tiiej  have  no 
other  knowled^  than  what  Ihey  derive  from  its  use  in  connecting 
empirical  intuitions  presented  in  this  our  human  life — after  this  life  hia 
ceased.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  embarrass  tliem  liy  the  introduetion  of 
counter-possibilities,  whieh  rest  upon  quite  aa  good  a  foundation.  Such, 
for  example,  iA  the  possibility  of  the  division  of  a  simple  vu^fanre  into 
several  Bubstances :  and  conversely,  of  the  coalition  of  several  into  one 
simple  substance.  For,  although  divisiblhty  ptesupposea  composition,  it 
does  not  neccBsarily  require  a  composition  of  substances,  bat  only  of  the 
degrees  (of  the  several  faculties}  of  one  and  the  same  subatance.  Now 
we  can  cogitate  all  (he  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul — even  thai  of  con- 
sciousness— aa  diminished  by  one  half,  the  substance  still  remaining.  In 
the  same  way  we  can  represent  to  ourselves  without  contradictioa,  this 
obliterated  half  as  preserved,  not  in  the  soul,  but  without  it ;  and  we  can 
helieve  that,  as  in  tliis  case  everything  that  is  real  in  the  soul,  and  has  a 
degree — consequently  its  entire  eiisience — has  hecn  halved,  a  particular 
substance  would  arise  out  of  the  soul.  For  the  multiplicity,  which  baa 
been  divided,  formerly  eiisted.  bat  not  as  a  multiplicity  of  substances, 
but  of  every  reality  as  the  quantum  of  eiistence  in  it ;  and  the  nnily  of 
substance  was  merely  a  mode  of  existence,  whicb  by  this  division  alone 
has  been  transformed  into  a  plurality  of  subsistence.  In  thesame  manner 
several  simple  aubstances  might  coaleace  into  one,  without  anything  b«ng 
lost  eicept  the  plurality  of  Bubsistence,  inaamuch  as  the  one  substance 
would  contain  the  degree  of  reality  of  all  the  former  substances.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  simple  substances,  which  appear  under  the  form  of  matter, 
might,  (not  indeed  by  a  mechanical  or  chemical  influence  upon  each 
other,  but  by  an  unknown  inQuence,  of  which  the  former  would  be  but  the 
pbienomena)  appearance),  by  means  of  such  a  dj/aamical  dimion  of  the 
parenl-BOuh,  as  iBlfoaine  guanliUea,  produce  other  souls,  while  the  former 
repaired  the  loss  thus  eustuned  with  new  matter  of  the  same  sort.  I 
am  far  from  allowing  any  value  1o  such  chimeras ;  and  the  principles 
of  our  analytic  have  clearlir  proved  that  no  other  than  an  empirical  nse 
of  the  categories— that  (rf  aubstanec,  for  example— is  possible.  But  if 
the  rationalist  is  bold  enough  to  construct,  on  the  mere  authority  of  tha 
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If,  now,  we  take  the  above  propositions — ^as  they  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  valid  for  all  thinking  beings  in  the  system  of  rational 
psychology — ^in  synthetical  connection,  and  proceed,  from  the 
category  of  relation,  with  the  proposition,  "  All  thinking  beings 
are,  as  such,  substances,"  backwards  through  the  series,  till  the 
circle  is  completed ;  we  come  at  last  to  their  existence,  of  which, 
in  this  system  of  rational  psychology,  substances  are  held 
to  be  conscious,  independently  of  external  things ;  nay,  it  is 
asserted  that,  in  relation  to  the  permanence  which  is  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  substance,  they  can  of  themselves  determine 
external  things.  It  follows  that  Idealism — at  least  problematical 
Idealism,  is  perfectly  unavoidable  in  this  rationalistic  system. 
And,  if  the  existence  of  outward  things  is  not  held  to  be  re- 
quisite to  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  substance  in 
time ;  the  existence  of  these  outward  things  at  all,  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  which  remains  without  the  possibility  of  a  proof. 

But  if  we  proceed  analytically — the  "  I  think  "  as  a  propo- 
sition containing  in  itself  an  existence  as  given,  consequently 
modality  being  the  principle — ^and  dissect  this  proposition,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  content,  and  discover  whether  and  how 
this  Ego  determines  its  existence  in  time  and  space  without  the 
aid  of  any  thing  external ;  the  propositions  of  rationalistic 
psychology  would  not  begin  with  the  conception  of  a  thinking 
being,  but  with  a  reality,  and  the  properties  of  a  thinking 
being  in  general  would  be  deduced  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  reality  is  cogitated,  after  everything  empirical  had  been 
abstracted ;  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


as 

2. 
Subject, 

1. 
/  think, 

3. 
as  simple  Subject, 
4. 
as  identical  Subject, 
every  state  of  my  thought. 

in 

faculty  of  thought — ^without  any  intuition,  whereby  an  object  is  given 
— a  self-subsistent  being,  merely  because  the  unity  of  apperception  in 
thought  cannot  allow  him  to  believe  it  a  composite  being,  instead  of  de- 
claring, as  he  ought  to  do,  that  he  is  unable  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a 
thinking  nature ;  what  ought  to  hinder  the  materialist^  with  as  complete 
an  independence  of  experience,  to  employ  the  principle  of  the  rationalist 
in  a  directly  opposite  manner — still  preserving  the  formal  unity  required 
by  his  opponent  I 


Now,  inumucli  as  it  is  not  determined  iu  this  second  pro- 
'poBition,  whether  I  cau  exist  and  be  cogitated  oulf  as  subject, 
and  not  rIbd  as  a  predicate  of  another  being,  the  conception 
of  a  subject  IB  here  talten  in  a  merely  logical  senee  ;  and  it 
remains  undetermined,  whether  substance  is  to  be  cogitated 
under  the  conception  or  not.  But  ia  the  tliird  proposition, 
the  absolute  unity  of  apperception — the  simple  £i/o  in  the  re- 
presentation  to  which  all  connection  and  separation,  which 
coustitnte  thought,  relate,  ia  of  itself  important ;  even  although 
it  presents  us  with  no  information  about  the  constitution  or 
subsistence  of  the  subject.  Apperception  ia  something  real, 
and  the  eimplieitj  of  its  nature  is  given  in  the  very  fact  of  ita 
possibihty.  Now  in  space  there  is  nothing  real  that  is  at  the 
same  time  simple  ;  for  points,  which  are  the  only  simple  things 
in  space,  are  merely  limits,  but  not  constituent  ports  of  space. 
From  this  follows  tbe  impossibility  of  a  definition  ou  the  basia 
of  materialism  of  tbe  constitution  of  my  Ego  as  a  merely  think- 
ing subject.  Cut,  because  my  existence  is  considered  in  the 
first  proposition  as  given,  for  it  does  not  mean,  "  Every  think- 
ing being  exists"  (for  this  would  be  predicating  of  them  abso- 
lute necessity,)  but  only,  "  I  exist  thinking  ;"  the  proposidou 
is  quite  empirical,  and  contains  the  determinability  of  my  ex- 
istence merely  in  relation  to  my  representations  in  time.  But 
88  I  require  for  this  purpose  something  that  is  permanent,  such 
as  is  not  given  in  internal  intuition  ;  the  mode  of  my  esiatence, 
whether  as  substance  or  ns  accident,  cannot  be  determined  by 
meana  of  this  simple  self- consciousness.  Thus,  if  materialism 
is  inadequate  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  1  exist,  spiritualism, 
is  Ukewise  as  insufficient ;  and  tbe  conclusion  is,  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  soul,  in  BO  far  as  relates  to  the  possibihty  of  its  existence 
apart  from  external  objects. 

And,  indeed,  how  should  it  be  possible,  merely  by  the  aid 
of  the  unity  of  coasciousneas — which  we  cognize  only  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  possibility  of  expe- 
rience— to  pass  the  bounds  of  experience  (our  existence  in  this 
life)  ;  and  to  extend  our  cognition  to  the  nature  of  all  thinking 
beings  by  means  of  the  empirical — but  in  relation  to  every  sort 
of  intuition,  perfectly  undetermined — proposition,  "  I  think  V 

There  does  not  then  exist  any  rational  psychology  as  a  doe- 
trine   furnishing  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ourselve 
It  ia  nothing  more  than  a  discipline,  which  s  '    ' 
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limits  to  speculative  reason  in  this  region  of  thought^  to  pre- 
vent it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of 
a  soulless  materialism,  and,  on  the  other,  from  losing  itself 
in  the  mazes  of  a  baseless  spirituaUsm.  It  teaches  us 
to  consider  this  refusal  of  our  reason  to  give  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  questions  which  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
our  human  life,  as  a  hint  to  abandon  fruitless  speculation  ; 
and  to  direct,  to  a  practical  use,  our  knowledge  of  ourselves 
— which,  although  applicable  only  to  objects  of  experience, 
receives  its  principles  from  a  higher  source,  and  regulates  its 
procedure  as  if  our  destiny  reached  far  beyond  the  boun* 
daries  of  experience  and  life. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  rational  psychology  has  its 
origin  in  a  mere  misunderstanding.  The  unity  of  conscious- 
ness, which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  categories,  is  considered 
to  be  an  intuition  of  the  subject  as  an  object ;  and  the  category 
of  substance  is  appHed  to  the  intuition.  But  this  unity  is 
nothing  more  than  the  unity  in  thought,  by  which  no  object 
is  given;  to  which  therefore  the  category  of  substance — 
which  always  presupposes  a  given  intuition — cannot  be  ap- 
plied. Consequently,  the  subject  cannot  be  cognized.  The 
subject  of  the  categories  cannot,  therefore,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  cogitates  these,  frame  any  conception  of  itself 
as  an  object  of  the  categories  ;  for,  to  cogitate  these,  it  must 
lay  at  the  foundation  its  own  pure  self-consciousness — the  very 
thing  that  it  wishes  to  explain  and  describe.  In  like  manner, 
the  subject,  in  which  the  representation  of  time  has  its  basis,  can- 
not determine,  for  this  very  reason,  its  own  existence  in  time. 
Now,  if  the  latter  is  impossible,  the  former,  as  an  attempt 
to  determine  itself  by  means  of  the  categories  as  a  thinking 
being  in  general,  is  no  less  so.* 


*  The  **  1  think"  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  an  empirical  proposi- 
tion, and  contains  the  proposition,  ''  I  exist/'  But  I  cannot  say  '*  Every- 
thing, which  thinks,  exists ;"  for  in  this  case  the  property  of  thought  would 
constitute  all  beings  possessing  it,  necessary  beings.  Hence  my  existence 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  inference  from  the  proposition,  <'  I  think,"  as 
Des  Cartes  maintained — ^because  in  this  case  the  major  premiss,  "  Every- 
thing, which  thinks,  exists,"  must  precede — but  the  two  propositions  are 
identical.  The  proposition  **  I  think,"  expresses  an  undetermined  em- 
pirical intuition,  that  is,  perception,*  (proving  consequently  that  sensation, 
which  must  belong  to  sensibility,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  proposi- 

•  See.  p.  224.— TV. 
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Thus,  then,  appears  the  vanity  of  the  hope  of  eatahljahing  a 
cognition  which  U  to  extend  its  rule  beyoad  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience— a  cognitioQ  which  ia  one  of  the  highest  interests  of 
immanity:  and  thus  is  proved  the  fntihty  of  the  attempt  of  spe- 
culative philosophyin  this  region  of  thought.  But,inthisijit£reat 
of  thought,  the  severity  of  criticism  has  rendered  to  reason  a  not 
uuim])ortant  service,  by  the  demunstratioa  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  any  dogmatical  afBrmation  concerning  an  object  of 
experience  beyond  the  houndaries  of  enperience.  She  has  thus 
fortified  reason  against  all  affirmations  of  the  contrary.  Now, 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  only  two  ways.  Either  our  pro- 
position must  be  proved  apodeictically  ;  or,  if  this  is  nnsuc- 
cesBful,  the  sources  of  this  inability  must  be  sought  for,  and 
if  these  are  discovered  to  exist  in  the  natural  and  neceseary 
limitation  of  our  reason,  our  opponents  must  submit  to  the 
same  law  of  renunciation,  and  refrain  from  advancing  cluma 
to  dogmatic  assertion. 

But  the  right,  say  rather  the  necessity  to  admit  a  future 
life,  upon  principles  of  the  practical  conjoined  with  the  specu- 
lative use  of  reason,  has  lost  nothing  by  this  renunciation ;  for 
the  merely  speculative  proof  has  never  had  any  influence  upon 
the  common  reason  of  men.  It  stands  upon  the  point  of  a 
hair,  so  that  even  the  schools  have  been  able  to  preserve  it 
from  falhng  only  by  incessantly  discussing  it  and  spinning  it 
like  atop;  and  even  in  their  eyes  it  has  never  been  able  to  pre- 
sent any  safe  foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  theory.     The 

tinn) ;  but  it  precedes  experi^nn,  whose  province  it  is  to  determine  aa 
object  of  pereeplion  by  means  of  the  categories  in  relation  to  time  ;  and 
GxiitencG  in  tliis  proposition  is  not  a  category,  as  it  does  aot  apply  to  sn 
mirtelermined  given  object,  but  only  to  one  of  which  we  have  a  conception, 
and  about  which  ne  wish  lo  know  whether  it  does  or  does  not  exist,  oat 
of,  and  apart  from  this  conception.  An  uadetermined  perception  signifies 
here  merely  something  real  that  has  been  given,  only,  however,  to  thought 
in  general — but  not  as  a  phscnomenon,  nor  at  a  thing  in  itself  (noumenon) 
but  only  as  something  that  really  exists,  and  is  designated  as  snch  in  the 
proposition,  ''  I  think."  For  it  mast  be  remarked  that,  when  I  call  the 
propoailion,  "  I  think,"  an  empirical  proposition,  I  do  not  thereby  meaa 
that  the  £;a  inthe  proposition  is  an  empirical  representation;  on  the 
contrary,  it  ia  purely  intellectual,  because  it  belongs  to  thought  in  general. 
But  without  some  empirical  representation,  which  presents  to  the  mind 
material  for  thought,  the  mental  act,  "  I  think,"  would  not  take  place  i 
i  the  empirical  is  only  the  condition  of  the  applicatioi 


I     and  the  empirical  is  only  the  condition  of  the  application  Or  eTuplajmod^  ^_ 
of  the  pure  intellectual  faculty.  ^^^| 
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proofs  which  have  been  current  among  men,  preserre  their  valne 
undiminished ;  nay,  rather  gain  in  clearness  and  unsophisti- 
cated power,  by  the  rejection  of  the  dogmatical  assumptions 
of  speculative  reason.  For  reason  is  thus  confined  within  her 
own  peculiar  province — the  arrangement  of  ends  or  aims, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  arrangement  of  nature  ;  and,  as  a 
practical  faculty,  without  limiting  itself  to  the  latter,  it  is 
justified  in  extending  the  former,  and  with  it  our  own  exist- 
ence, beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience  and  life.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the  nature  of  living  beings 
in  this  world,  in  the  consideration  of  which  reason  is  obliged 
to  accept  as  a  principle,  that  no  organ,  no  faculty,  no  appetite 
is  useless,  and  that  nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  use,  nothing  unsuited  to  its  end ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary/  everything  is  perfectly  conformed  to  its  destination 
in  life, — we  shall  find  that  man,  who  alone  is  the  final  end  and 
aim  of  this  order,  is  still  the  only  animal  that  seems  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  it.  For  his  natural  gifts,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  talents  and  motives  that  may  incite  him  to  employ  them — 
but  especially  the  moral  law  in  him,  stretch  so  far  beyond  all 
mere  earthly  utility  and  advantage,  that  he  feels  himself  bound 
to  prize  the  mere  consciousness  of  probity,  apart  from  all  ad-» 
vantageous  consequences — even  the  shadowy  gift  of  posthu- 
mous fame — above  everything ;  and  he  is  conscious  of  an  in- 
ward call  to  constitute  himself,  by  his  conduct  in  this  world 
— ^without  regard  to  mere  sublunary  interests — the  citizen  of 
a  better.  This  mighty,  irresistible  proof — accompanied  by 
an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  the  conformability  to  a  pur- 
pose in  everything  we  see  around  us,  by  the  conviction  of 
the  boundless  immensity  of  creation,  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  certain  illimitableness  in  the  possible  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  by  a  desire  commensurate  therewith — remains  to 
humanity,  even  after  the  theoretical  cognition  of  ourselves  has 
failed  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  existence  after  death. 

Conclusion  of  the  Solution  of  the  Psychological  Paralogism, 

The  dialectical  illusion  in  rational  psychology  arises  from 
our  confounding  an  idea  of  reason  (of  a  pure  intelligence)  with 
the  conception — in  every  respect  undetermined— of  a  think- 
ing being  in  general.  I  cogitate  myself  in  behalf  of  a  pos- 
sible experience,  at  the  same  time  making  abstraction  of  all 
actual  experience ;  and  infer  therefrom  that  I  can  be  conscioos 
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of  myself  apart  from  experience  RDd  its  empirical  conditions. 
1  conBequenlly  coafound  the  possible  abatraction  of  my  em- 
pirically determined  existence  with  the  BUpposed  coiiscious- 
iiesB  of  a  poBBible  teparate  existence  of  my  thinking  self ;  and 
I  believe  that  I  cognize  what  is  sahatanual  in  myHclf  ae  a 
tranicendcntal  Bubject,  when  I  have  nothing  more  in  thought 
than  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  liea  at  the  basis  of  all 
determination  of  coguitton. 

The  task  of  eiplaiuing  the  community  of  the  soul  with  the 
body  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  psychology  of  which  we 
are  here  speaking  ;  because  it  proposes  to  prove  the  personality 
of  the  soil]  apart  from  this  communion  (after  death),  and  is 
therefore  tramcendeut  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  al- 
though occupying  itself  with  an  object  of  experience, — only  in 
so  far,  however,  as  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  experience.  Bat 
a  sufficient  answer  may  be  found  to  the  question  in  our 
system.  The  difficulty  which  liea  in  the  execution  of  this 
task  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  presupposed  heteroge- 
neity of  the  object  of  the  internal  sense  (the  son!)  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  external  senses ;  inasmuch  as  the  formal  condition 
of  tlie  intuition  of  the  one  is  time,  and  of  that  of  tlie  other  space 
also.  But  if  we  consider  that  both  kinds  of  objects  do  not 
differ  internally,  hut  only  in  so  far  as  the  one  appear*  exter- 
nally to  the  other— consequently,  that  what  lies  at  the  basis 
of  phsnomena,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  may  not  be  heterogene- 
ous ;  this  difficulty  disappears.  There  then  remains  no  other 
difficulty  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  question — how  a  com- 
munity of  substances  is  possible;  a  question  which  lies  out 
of  the  region  of  psychology,  and  which  the  reader,  after 
what  in  onr  Analytic  has  been  said  of  primitive  forces  and  fa- 
culties, will  easily  judge  to  be  also  beyond  the  re^on  of  human 
cognitioi), 

Geneeal  Remahk. 

On  the  Tranailion  fratn  Rational  Psychologij  to  Cosmology. 

The  proposition  " I  think,"  or,  "I  exist  thinking,"  is  an 
empirical  proposition.  But  such  a  proposition  must  be  based 
on  empirical  intuition,  and  the  object  cogitated  as  a  phseno- 
menon ;  and  thus  our  theory  appears  to  maintain  that  the  soul, 
even  in  thought,  is  merely  a  phtenomenon  ;  and  in  this  way 
otir  cousciouBUCBS  itself,  in  fact,  abuts  npon  nothing. 
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Thought,  per  se,  is  merely  the  pnrely  spontaneons  logical 
function  which  operates  to  connect  the  manifold  of  a  possible 
intuition ;  and  it  does  not  represent  the  subject  of  con-* 
sciousness  as  a  phsenomenon — for  this  reason  alone,  that  it  pays 
no  attention  to  the  question  whether  the  mode  of  intuiting  it 
is  sensuous  or  intellectual.  I  therefore  do  not  represent  myself 
in  thought  either  as  I  am,  or  as  I  appear  to  myself;  I  merely 
cogitate  myself  as  an  object  in  general,  of  the  mode  of  in- 
tuiting which  I  make  abstraction.  When  I  represent  myself 
as  the  subject  of  thought,  or  as  the  ground  of  thought,  these 
modes  of  representation  are  not  related  to  the  categories  of 
substance  or  of  cause ;  for  these  are  functions  of  thought  ap« 
plicable  only  to  our  sensuous  intuition.  The  application  of 
these  categories  to  the  ^o  would,  however,  be  necessary,  if  I 
wished  to  make  myself  an  object  of  knowledge.  But  I  wish 
to  be  conscious  of  myself  only  as  thinking  ;  in  what  mode  my 
Self  is  given  in  intuition,  I  do  not  consider,  and  it  may  be  that 
I,  who  think,  am  a  phaenomenon — although  not  in  so  far  as  I 
am  a  thinking  being ;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  myself  in 
mere  thought  I  am  a  being,  though  this  consciousness  does  not 
present  to  me  any  property  of  this  being  as  materialfor  thought. 

But  the  proposition  "  I  think,"  in  so  far  as  it  declares,  "  / 
exist  thinking,''  is  not  the  mere  representation  of  a  logical 
function.  It  determines  the  subject  (which  is  in  this  case  an 
object  also,)  in  relation  to  existence ;  and  it  cannot  be  given 
without  the  aid  of  the  internal  sense,  whose  intuition  presents 
to  us  an  object,  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  always  as  a  phae- 
nomenon.  In  this  proposition  there  is  therefore  something 
more  to  be  found  than  the  mere  spontaneity  of  thought; 
there  is  also  the  receptivity  of  intuition,  that  is,  my  thought 
of  myself  applied  to  the  empirical  intuition  of  myself.  Now, 
in  this  intuition  the  thinking  self  must  seek  the  conditions 
of  the  employment  of  its  logical  functions  as  categories  of 
substance,  cause,  and  so  forth ;  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  itself  as  an  object  in  itself  by  means  of 
the  representation  /,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  mode  of  its  existence,  that  is,  of  cognizing  itself  as  nou< 
menon.  But  this  is  impossible,  for  the  internal  empirical  in- 
tuition is  sensuous,  and  presents  us  with  nothing  but  phaeno- 
menal  data,  which  do  not  assist  the  object  of  pure  conscious, 
ness  in  its  attempt  to  cognize  itself  as  a  separate  existence^ 
but  are  useful  only  as  contributions  to  experience* 


But,  let  it  be  grajited  that  we  could  diBcover,  not  in  e;<peri- 
ence,  but  in  certain  fintily-establiBhed  a  priori  laws  of  the  use 
of  pure  reason — laws  relating  to  our  existence,  authority  to 
cousider  ourBclves  as  legislating  fl  priori  in  relation  to  our  own 
existence  and  &s  determiniDg  this  existence ;  we  should,  on 
this  Rupposition,  find  oaraeWes  posaeBsed  of  a  spontaneity,  by 
which  our  actual  existence  would  be  determinable,  without  the 
aid  of  the  conditions  of  empirical  intuition.  We  should  also 
become  aware,  that  in  the  consciousness  of  our  existence  there 
was  an  il  priori  content,  which  would  serve  to  determine  our 
own  existence — an  existence  only  sensuously  determinable — 
relatively,  however,  to  a  certain  internal  faculty  in  relation  to 
an  intelligible  world. 

But  this  would  not  give  the  least  help  to  the  attempts  of 
rational  psychology.  For  this  wonderful  faculty,  which  the 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law  in  me  reveals,  would  present 
me  with  a  principle  of  the  determination  of  my  own  existence 
wliich  is  purely  intellectual, — bnt  bywhat  predicates  T  By  none 
other  than  those  which  are  given  in  sensuous  intuition.  Thos 
I  should  find  myself  in  the  same  position  in  rational  psycho- 
logy which  I  formerly  occupied,  that  ia  to  aay,  I  should  find 
myself  still  in  need  of  sensuous  intuitions,  in  order  to  give 
significance  to  my  conceptions  of  substance  and  cause,  by 
iiieRns  of  which  alone  1  can  possess  a  knowledge  of  myself; 
but  these  intuitions  can  never  raise  me  above  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience. I  should  be  justified,  however,  in  applying  these 
conceptions,  in  regard  to  tlieir  practical  use,  which  ia  always 
directed  to  objects  of  experience — in  conformity  with  their 
analogical  significance  when  employed  theoretically — to  freedom 
and  its  subject.*  At  the  same  time,  I  should  understand  by 
them  merely  the  logical  functions  of  subject  and  predicate,  of 
principle  and  consequence,  in  conformity  with  which  all  actions 
are  so  determined,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  explained 
along  with  the  laws  of  nature,  conformably  to  tlie  categories  of 
substance  and  cause,  although  they  originate  from  a.  very  dif- 
ferent principle.  We  have  made  these  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  misunderstanding,  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  our  intuition  of  self  as  aphienomenon  is  exposed. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  perceive  their  utihty  iu  the  sequel. 
•  The  Ego.— TV. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL   DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  II. 
Chap.  II. — The  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason, 

We  showed  in  the  introdaction  to  this  part  of  our  work, 
that  all  transcendental  illasion  of  pure  reason  arose  from 
dialectical  arguments,  the  schema  of  which  logic  gives  us  in 
its  three  formal  species  of  syllogisms — just  as  the  categories 
jGnd  their  logical  schema  in  the  four  functions  of  all  judg- 
ments. The  first  kind  of  these  sophistical  arguments  related 
to  the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  objective  conditions  of  all 
representations  in  general  (of  the  suhject  or  soul),  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  categorical  syllogisms,  the  major  of  which, 
as  the  principle,  enounces  the  relation  of  a  predicate  to  a  sub- 
ject. The  second  kind  of  dialectical  argument  wiU  therefore 
be  concerned,  following  the  analogy  with  hypothetical  syllo^ 
gisms,  with  the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  objective  conditions 
in  the  phaenomenon ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  theme  of  the  third 
kind  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following  chapter,  will  be  the  un- 
conditioned unity  of  the  objective  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  objects  in  general. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  transcendental  paralo- 
gism produced  in  the  mind  only  a  one-sided  illusion,  in  re- 
gard to  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  our  thought ;  and  the 
conceptions  of  reason  gave  no  ground  to  maintain  the  contrary 
proposition.  The  advantage  is  completely  on  the  side  of  Pneu- 
matism ;  although  this  theory  itself  passes  into  nought,  in  the 
crucible  of  pure  reason. 

Very  different  is  the  case,  when  we  apply  reason  to  the  ob- 
jective synthesis  of  phaenomena.  Here,  certainly,  reason  es- 
tabUshes,  vdth  much  plausibility,  its  principle  of  unconditioned 
unity ;  but  it  very  soon  falls  into  such  contradictions,  that  it  is 
compelled,  in  relation  to  cosmology,  to  renounce  its  pretensions. 

For  here  a  new  phaenomenon  of  human  reason  meets  us,-^ 
a  perfectly  natural  antithetic,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
sought  for  by  subtle  sophistry,  but  into  which  reason  of  it- 
self unavoidably  falls.  It  is  thereby  preserved,  to  be  sure, 
from  the  slumber  of  a  fancied  conviction — which  a  merely 
one-sided  illusion  produces  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled, either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  itself  to  a  despair* 
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ing  BcepticiBm,  or,  on  the  other,  to  Msiime  a  dogmatical  confi- 
dence and  obstinate  persistence  in  certain  aasertiona,  without 
granting  a  fair  hearing  to  the  other  aide  of  the  qnestioii. 
Either  ia  the  death  of  a  soimd  philosophy,  although  the  former 
might  perhaps  deserte  the  title  of  the  Euthanasia  of  pure 
reason. 

Before  entering  this  region  of  discord  and  confusion,  which 
the  couftict  of  the  laws  of  pure  reason  (antinomy)  produces, 
we  ahall  present  the  reader  with  some  conaiderationa,  in  ex- 
planation and  juBtili cation  of  the  method  we  intend  to  foUow 
in  our  treatment  of  this  subject.  I  term  all  transcendental 
ideas,  in  ao  far  as  they  relate  to  the  absolute  totality  in  the 
ayutheais  of  phsenomena,  coamical  conceptions  ;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  this  unconditioned  totality,  on  which  the  conception 
of  the  world-whole  U  based — a  conception  which  ia  itself  wi 
idea, — partly  I)ec8\i3e  they  relate  aotely  to  the  synthesia  of 
phtenomena — the  empirical  ajutlieais ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  absolute  totality  in  the  synthesis  of  the  conditions  of  all 
possible  things  gives  rise  to  an  ideal  of  pure  reason,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  cosmical  conception,  although  it  stands 
in  relation  with  it  Hence,  as  the  paralogisma  of  pure  reaaou 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  dialectical  psychology,  the  antinomy 
of  pure  reason  will  present  us  with  the  transcendental  princi- 
ples of  a  pretended  pure  (rational)  cosmology, — not,  how- 
ever, to  declare  it  valid  and  to  appropriate  it,  but — as  the 
very  term  of  a  conflict  of  reason  sufficiently  indicates,  to  pre- 
sent it  as  an  idea  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  phse; 
and  experience. 


The  Antisomt  of  fubk  bg&boit. 
SECTION  FIRST. 

System  of  Cosmological  Ideas. 
That  we  may  be  able  to  enumerate  with  systematic  preci- 
sion these  ideas  according  to  a  principle,  we  must  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  ^tA 'A  is  from  the  understanding  alone  that 
pure  and  transcendental  conceptions  take  their  origin  ;  that 
the  reason  does  not  properly  give  birth  to  any  conception,  but 
only  frees  the  conception  of  the  underatanding  from  the  un- 
avoidable limitation  of  a  possible  experience,  and  thus  endea- 
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yours  to  raise  it  above  the  empirical,  though  it  must  still  be 
in  connection  with  it.  This  happens  from  the  fact,  that  for  a 
given  conditioned,  reason  demands  absolute  totality  on  the  side 
of  the  conditions  (to  which  the  understanding  submits  all 
phaenomena),  and  thus  makes  of  the  category  a  transcendental 
idea.  This  it  does  that  it  may  be  able  to  give  absolute  complete- 
ness to  the  empirical  synthesis,  by  continuing  it  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned (which  is  not  to  be  found  inexperience,  but  only  in  the 
idea).  Reason  requires  this  according  to  the  principle.  If  the 
conditioned  is  given,  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  and  consequent" 
ly  the  absolutely  unconditioned,  is  also  given,  whereby  alone  the 
former  was  possible.  First,  then,  the  transcendental  ideas  are 
properly  nothing  but  categories  elevated  to  the  unconditioned ; 
and  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  table  according  to  the  titles  of 
the  latter.  But,  secondly,  all  the  categories  are  not  available 
for  this  purpose,  but  only  those  in  which  the  synthesis  con- 
stitutes a  series — of  conditions  subordinated  to,  not  co-ordi- 
nated with,  each  other.  Absolute  totality  is  required  of 
reason  only  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  ascending  series  of 
the  conditions  of  a  conditioned;  not,  consequently,  when 
the  question  relates  to  the  descending  series  of  consequences, 
or  to  the  aggregate  of  the  co-ordinated  conditions  of  these 
consequences.  For,  in  relation  to  a  given  conditioned,  con- 
ditions are  pre-supposed  and  considered  to  be  given  along  with 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  consequences  do  not  render 
possible  their  conditions^  but  rather  pre-suppose  them, — ^in 
the  consideration  of  the  procession  of  consequences  (or  in  the 
descent  from  the  given  condition  to  the  conditioned),  we  may 
be  quite  unconcerned  whether  the  series  ceases  or  not ;  and 
their  totality  is  not  a  necessary  demand  of  reason. 

Thus  we  cogitate — and  necessarily — a  given  time  completely 
elapsed  up  to  a  given  moment,  fdthough  that  time  is  not 
determinable  by  us.  But  as  regards  time  future,  which  is 
not  the  condition  of  arriving  at  the  present,  in  order  to  con- 
ceive it ;  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  we  consider  future 
time  as  ceasing  at  some  point,  or  as  prolonging  itself  to 
infinity.  Take,  for  example,  the  series  m,  n,  o,  in  which  n  is 
given  as  conditioned  in  relation  to  m,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
the  condition  of  o,  and  let  the  series  proceed  upwards  from 
the  conditioned  n  to  m  (/,  k,  i,  &c.),  and  also  downwards  from 
the  condition  n  to  the  conditioned  o  (jp,  q,  r,  &c.), — I  must 
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vfB  cogitate  in  it  merely  a  transcendental  subject  without  any 
predicates ;  and  as  the  qaestion  here  is  of  an  unconditioned  in 
the  series  of  phsenomena, — ^it  is  clear  that  the  substantial  can 
form  no  member  thereof.  The  same  holds  good  of  sub* 
stances  in  community,  which  are  mere  aggregates,  and  do 
not  form  a  series.  For  they  are  not  subordinated  to  each 
other  as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  each  other ;  which, 
however,  may  be  affirmed  of  spaces,  the  limits  of  which  are 
never  determined  in  themselves,  but  always  by  some  other 
space.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  category  of  causality, 
that  we  can  find  a  series  of  causes  to  a  given  effect,  and 
in  which  we  ascend  from  the  latter,  as  the  conditioned,  to 
the  former  as  the  conditions,  and  thus  answer  the  question  of 
reason. 

Fourthly,  the  conceptions  of  the  possible,  the  actual,  and 
the  necessary  do  not  conduct  us  to  any  series, — excepting  only 
in  so  far  as  the  contingent  in  existence  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  conditioned,  and  as  indicating,  according  to  a  law  of 
the  understanding,  a  condition,  under  which  it  is  necessary  to 
rise  to  a  higher,  till  in  the  totality  of  the  series,  reason  arrives 
at  unconditioned  necessity. 

There  are,  accordingly,  only  four  cosmological  ideas,  cor- 
responding with  the  four  titles  of  the  categories.  For  we 
can  select  only  such  as  necessarily  furnish  us  with  a  series  in 
the  synthesis  of  the  manifold. 

I. 

The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the 

Composition 

of  the  given  totality  of  all  phenomena, 

2.  3. 

The  absolute  Completeness         The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the  of  the 

DiVISIOlT  OEIGDrATION 

of  a  given  totality  of  a  phcenomenon, 

in  a  phenomenon. 

4. 

The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the  Dependence  of  the  Existence 

of  what  is  changeable  in  a  phcenomenon. 

We  must  here  remark^  in  the  first  place,  that  the  idea  of 
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absolute  totality  relates  to  nothing  but  the  exposition  of  pJue- 
nomena,  and  therefore  not  to  the  pure  conception  of  a  totality 
of  things.  Phsenomena  are  here,  therefore,  regarded  as  given, 
and  reason  requires  the  absolute  completeness  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  possibility,  in  so  far  as  these  conditions  constitute 
a  series, — consequently  an  absolutely  (that  is,  in  every  respect) 
complete  synthesis,  whereby  a  phsenomenon  can  be  ezplcdned 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  understanding. 

Secondly,  it  is  properly  the  unconditioned  alone,  that 
reason  seeks  in  this  serially  and  regressively  conducted  syn- 
thesis of  conditions.  It  wishes,  to  speak  in  another  way,  to 
attain  to  completeness  in  the  series  of  premisses,  so  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  presuppose  others.  This  uncondi- 
tioned is  always  contained  in  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series, 
when  we  endeavour  to  form  a  representation  of  it  in  thought. 
But  this  absolutely  complete  synthesis  is  itself  but  an  idea ; 
for  it  is  impossible,  at  least  beforehand,  to  know  whether  any 
such  synthesis  is  possible  in  the  case  of  phsenomena.  When 
we  represent  all  existence  in  thought  by  means  of  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  without  any  conditions  of  sensuous 
intuition,  we  may  say  with  justice  that  for  a  given  conditioned 
the  whole  series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  each  other  is 
also  given  ;  for  the  former  is  Only  given  through  the  latter. 
But  we  find  in  the  case  of  phsenomena  a  particular  limitation 
of  the  mode  in  which  conditions  are  given,  that  is,  through 
the  successive  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  intuition,  which 
must  be  complete  in  the  regress.  Now  whether  this  com- 
pleteness is  sensuously  possible,  is  a  problem.  But  the  idea 
of  it  lies  in  the  reason — be  it  possible  or  impossible  to  con- 
nect with  the  idea  adequate  empirical  conceptions.  There- 
fore, as  in  the  absolute  totality  of  the  regressive  synthesis 
of  the  manifold  in  a  phsenomenon  (following  the  guidance  of 
the  categories,  which  represent  it  as  a  series  of  conditions  to 
a  given  conditioned)  the  unconditioned  is  necessarily  contained 
— it  being  still  left  unascertained  whether  and  how  this  totality 
exists  ;  reason  sets  out  from  the  idea  of  totality,  although  its 
proper  and  final  aim  is  the  unconditioned — of  the  whole  series, 
or  of  a  part  thereof. 

This  unconditioned  may  be  cogitated — either  as  existing 
only  in  the  entire  series,  aU  the  members  of  which  therefore 
would  be  without  exception  conditioned  and  only  the  totality 
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absolutely  unconditioned, — and  in  this  case  tlie  reyretsai  U 
caUed  infinite  ;  or  the  absolutely  unconditioned  is  only  a  part 
of  the  aeries,  to  which  the  other  members  are  subordinated, 
but  nhicli  is  not  itself  submitted  to  any  other  condition.*  In 
the  former  case  the  series  is  a  parte  priori  unlimited  (without 
beginniug),  that  is,  infinite,  and  nevertheless  completely  giren. 
But  the  regress  in  it  is  never  completed,  and  can  only  be 
called  potentially  infinite.  In  tlie  second  case  there  e)iists  a 
first  in  the  series.  This  first  is  called,  in  relation  to  past  time, 
the  beginning  of  the  world ;  in  relation  to  space,  the  limil  of 
the  world ;  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  a  given  limited  whole, 
i\it  simple;  in  relation  to  cause?,  absolute  tpontaneity  (liberty); 
and  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  changeable  things,  absolute 
phyncal  necessity. 

We  possess  two  expressions,  world  and  nature,  ^hich  are 
generally  interchanged.  The  first  denotes  the  mathematical 
total  of  all  phssnomena  aud  the. totahty  of  their  syntheais — 
in  its  progress  by  means  of  composition,  as  well  as  by  division. 
At>d  the  world  is  termed  uature,t  when  it  is  regarded  as 
a  dynamical  whole — when  our  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
aggregation  in  space  and  time,  for  the  purpose  of  cogitating  it 
as  a  quantity,  but  to  the  unity  in  the  existence  of  phenomena. 
In  this  case  the  condition  of  that  which  happens  is  called  a 
cause  ;  the  unconditioned  causality  of  the  cause  in  a  pheenO' 
nienoo  is  termed  liberty ;  the  conditioned  cause  is  called  in  a 
more  limited  sense  a  natural  cause.  The  conditioned  in  ex- 
istence is  termed  contingent,  and  the  unconditioned  necessary. 

*  The  absolute  totality  of  the  aeriea  of  conditions  to  a  given  condi- 
tioned is  always  unconditioned  :  bECause  beyond  it  there  exist  no  olhec 
conditioni,  an  which  it  might  depend.  But  the  absolute  tolgJity  of  such 
a  series  is  only  an  idea,  oi  rather  a  problematical  conceptiou,  the  posiibi- 
htf  of  which  must  be  iniestigaied — partiuulail;  in  relation  lo  the  mode 
in  nhich  the  unconditioaed,  aa  the  traDscendeatal  idea  which  is  the  real 
subject  of  iuqniry,  may  be  contained  therein. 

■\  Nature,  understood  adjtclire  (JbrmaS/er),  sigaifiea  the  complex  of 
the  determinations  of  a  thing,  connected  according  to  an  internal  princi- 
ple of  causality.  On  the  other  hand,  tve  imderstand  by  nature,  raiitanliB* 
(materialiter),  the  sum-total  of  phienomena,  in  so  far  as  they,  by  virtue 
of  an  internal  principle  of  cauaality,  are  connected  with  each  other 
throughout.  In  the  former  sense  we  speak  of  lbs  nature  of  liquid  matter, 
of  fire,  &C.,  and  employ  the  word  only  adjecliui;  while,  if  Epeaking  of 
the  objects  of  nature,  we  have  in  ouc  minda  the   idea  of  ■   -  -■  - 

whole. 
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The  unconditioned  necessity  of  phienomena  may  be  called 
natural  necessity. 

The  ideas  which  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  discussing 
I  have  called  cosmological  ideas  ;  partly  because  by  the  term 
world  is  understood  the  entire  content  of  all  phsenomena,  and 
our  ideas  are  directed  solely  to  the  unconditioned  among 
phsenomena ;  partly  also,  because  world,  in  the  transcendentfd 
sense,  signifies  the  absolute  totality  of  the  content  of  existing 
things,  and  we  are  directing  our  attention  only  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  synthesis — although,  properly,  only  in  re- 
gression. In  regard  to  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  all  tran- 
scendent, and,  although  they  do  not  transcend  phsenomena  as 
regards  their  mode,  but  are  concerned  solely  with  the  world  of 
sense  (and  not  with  noumena),  nevertheless  carry  their  syn- 
thesis to  a  degree  far  above  all  possible  experience, — it  still 
seems  to  me  that  we  can,  with  perfect  propriety,  desig- 
nate them  eosmical  conceptions.  As  regards  the  distinction 
between  the  mathematically  and  the  dynamically  unconditioned 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  regression  of  the  synthesis,  I  should 
call  the  two  former,  in  a  more  limited  signification,  eosmical 
conceptions,  the  remaining  two  transcendent  physical  concep- 
tions. This  distinction  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  of  par- 
ticular importance,  but  we  shall  afterwards  find  it  to  be  of 
some  value. 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Section  Second. 
Antithetic  of  "Pure  Reason, 

Thetio  is  the  term  applied  to  every  collection  of  dogmatical 
propositions.  By  antithetic  I  do  not  understand  dogmatical 
assertions  of  the  opposite,  but  the  self-contradiction  of  seem- 
ingly dogmatical  cognitions  (thesis  cum  antithesi),  in  none  of 
which  we  can  discover  any  decided  superiority.  Antithetic 
is  not  therefore  occupied  with  one-sided  statements,  but  is 
engaged  in  considering  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  general 
cognitions  of  reason,  and  its  causes.  Transcendental  antithetic 
is  an  investigation  into  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason,  its  causes 
and  result.  If  we  employ  our  reason  not  merely  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of  ex- 
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perience,  but  venture  nith  it  bepnd  these  boundaries,  there 
arise  certain  sophistiual  propositious  or  theorema.  These 
BBsertiona  hsve  the  following  peculinrities :  They  can  find 
neither  confirmation  nor  coufutatioa  in  experience  ;  and  each 
is  in  itself  not  oul;  self-con siateut,  but  posseasea  conditions 
of  ita  neceaaity  in  the  very  nature  of  reason — only  that,  un- 
luckily, there  exist  just  as  vahd  and  necessary  grounds  for 
maintaining  the  contrary  proposition. 

The  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the  consideration  of 
this  dialectic  of  pure  reason,  are  therefore:  1st.  In  what  pro- 
poaitiona  ia  pure  reaaou  unavoidably  aubject  to  an  antinomy  ? 
2nd.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  antinomy?  3rd.  Whether 
and  in  what  way  can  reoaon  free  itself  from  this  aelf-coutrit- 
diction  ? 

A  dialectical  proposition  or  theorem  of  pure  reason,  must, 
according  to  ^hat  baa  beeu  said,  be  distinguishable  from  all 
Bophiatical  propoaitionB,  by  the  fact  that  it  ia  not  an  answer  to 
an  arbitrary  queation,  which  may  be  raiaed  at  the  mere  pleasure 
of  any  person,  hut  to  one  which  human  reason  niust  neces- 
aarily  encounter  in  its  progreaa.  In  the  aeeond  pkce,  a.  dia- 
lectical proposition,  with  ita  oppoaite,  does  not  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  merely  artificial  illusion,  which  disappears  as 
soon  as  it  ia  investigated,  hut  a  natural  and  unavoidable  illusion, 
which,  even  when  we  are  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  continues 
to  mock  us,  and,  although  rendered  harmless,  can  never  be 
completely  removed. 

This  dialectica!  doctrine  will  not  relate  to  the  unity  of  under- 
standing iu  empirical  conceptions,  but  to  the  unity  of  reason 
in  pure  ideas.  The  conditious  of  thia  doctrine  are — inasmuch 
aa  it  must,  aa  a  synthesia  according  to  rules,  be  conformable 
to  the  understanding,  and  at  the  same  time  aa  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  synthesis,  to  the  reaaon — that,  if  it  is  adequate 
to  the  unity  of  reason,  it  is  too  great  for  the  understanding,  if 
according  with  the  underatanding,  it  is  too  small  for  the  reason. 
Hence  arises  a  mutual  opposition,  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
do  what  we  will. 

These  sophistical  asaerlions  of  dialectic  open,  as  it  were,  a 
battle-field,  where  that  side  obtains  the  victory  which  haa  been 
permitted  to  make  the  attack,  and  be  is  compelled  to  jield 
who  has  been  unfortunately  obhged  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
And  hence,  champions  of  ability,  whether  on  the  right  or  on 
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the  ivrong  side,  are  certain  to  carry  away  the  crown  of  victory, 
if  they  only  take  care  to  have  the  right  to  make  the  last 
attack,  and  are  not  ohHged  to  sustain  another  onset  from 
their  opponent.  We  can  easily  helieve  that  this  arena  has 
heen  often  trampled  by  the  feet  of  combatants,  that  many 
victories  have  been  obtained  on  both  sides,  but  that  the  last 
victory,  decisive  of  the  affair  between  the  contending  parties, 
was  won  by  him  who  fought  for  the  right,  only  if  his  adver- 
sary was  forbidden  to  continue  the  tourney.  As  impartial 
umpires,  we  must  lay  aside  entirely  the  consideration  whether 
the  combatants  are  fighting  for  the  right  or  for  the  wrong  side, 
for  the  true  or  for  the  false,  and  allow  the  combat  to  be  first 
decided.  Perhaps,  after  they  have  wearied  more  than  injured 
each  other,  they  will  discover  the  nothingness  of  their  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  part  good  friends. 

This  method  of  watching,  or  rather  of  originating,  a  con- 
flict of  assertions,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finally  deciding  in 
favour  of  either  side,  but  to  discover  whether  the  object  of 
the  struggle  is  not  a  mere  illusion,  which  each  strives  in  vain 
to  reach,  but  which  would  be  no  gain  even  when  reached, — 
this  procedure,  I  say,  may  be  termed  the  sceptical  method. 
It  is  thoroughly  distinct  from  scepticism — the  principle  of  a 
technical  and  scientific  ignorance,  which  undermines  the  foun- 
dations of  all  knowledge,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  destroy  our 
belief  and  confidence  therein.  For  the  sceptical  method  aims 
at  certainty,  by  endeavouring  to  discover  in  a  confiict  of  this 
kind,  conducted  honestly  and  intelligently  on  both  sides, 
the  point  of  misunderstanding  ;  just  as  wise  legislators  derive, 
from  the  embarrassment  of  judges  in  lawsuits,  information  in 
regard  to  the  defective  and  ill-defined  parts  of  their  statutes. 
The  antinomy  which  reveals  itself  in  the  application  of  laws^ 
is  for  our  limited  wisdom  the  best  criterion  of  legislation.  For 
the  attention  of  reason,  which  in  abstract  speculation  does  not 
easily  become  conscious  of  its  errors,  is  thus  roused  to  the 
momenta  in  the  determination  of  its  principles. 

But  this  sceptical  method  is  essentially  peculiar  to  trans- 
cendental philosophy,  and  can  perhaps  be  dispensed  with 
in  every  other  field  of  investigation.  In  mathematics  its 
use  would  be  absurd ;  because  in  it  no  false  assertions  can 
long  remain  hidden,  inasmuch  as  its  demonstrations  .must 
always  proceed  under  the  guidance  of  pure  intuition^  and 
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by  means  of  rd  al^raye  evident  ByDtliesis.  In  ei  peri  men  tnl 
philOBOph^  doubt  and  delay  may  be  very  useful ;  but  no 
muunderstanduig  is  possible,  nliicb  cannot  be  e&aily  re- 
moved ;  and  in  experience  means  of  solving  the  difficulty 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension  must  at  last  be  found, 
vliether  sooner  or  later.  Moral  philosophy  can  always  exhibit 
ita  principles,  with  their  practical  consequences,  in  conerelo — 
nt  least  in  possible  experiences,  and  thus  escape  the  mistakes 
and  ambignitiea  of  abstraction.  But  trtin  seen  dental  pro- 
positions, which  lay  claim  to  insight  beyond  the  region  of 
passible  experience,  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  enliibit  their 
abstract  synthesis  in  any  a  priori  intuition,  nor,  on  the  other, 
expose  a  lurking  error  by  the  help  of  experience.  Transcen- 
dental reason,  therefore,  presents  us  with  no  other  criterion, 
than  that  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  such  assertions,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  permit  a  free  and  unrestrained  conflict  be- 
tween them.     And  this  we  now  proceed  to  arrange.* 
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Fni9T  COSFLICT  OF   TITE   TOANSCENDENTAL  IDEAS.    ' 

Thesis.  Antithesis. 

The  world  has  a  beginning  |     The  world  has  no  beginning, 

in  time,  and  is  also  limited  in  and  no  limits  iu  space,  but  is, 

regard  to  space.  in  relation  both  to  time  and 

space,  iniinite. 

Phoof.  Pboof. 

Granted,  that  the  world  has  For  let  it  be  granted,  thnt 
no  beginning  in  time ;  up  to  it  has  a  beginning.  A  begin- 
every  given  moment  of  time,  ning  is  an  existence  which  is 
an  eternity  must  have  elapsed,  preceded  by  a  time  in  which 
and  therewith  passed  away  an  the  thing  does  not  exist.  On 
infinite  series  of  successive  tlieabove8upposition,it  follows 
conditions  or  states  of  things  that  there  most  have  been  a 
in  the  world.  Now  the  iofi-  time  in  which  the  world  did 
uity  of  a  series  consists  in  the  not  exist,  that  is,  a  void  time, 
fact,  that  it  never  can  be  com-  But  in  a  void  time  the  origina- 
pLeted  by  means  of  a  succes-  Ition  of  a  thing  is  impossible  ; 

'  The  antinomies  stand  iu  the  order  of  Ite  four  transcend* nlal  ideas 
nbove  detailed. 
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Thesis, 
Bive  synthesis.  It  follows 
that  an  infinite  series  already 
elapsed  is  impossible,  and 
that  consequently  a  begin- 
ning of  the  world  is  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  its  exist- 
ence. And  this  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  proved. 

As  regards  the  second,  let  ns 
take  the  opposite  for  granted. 
In  tkis  case,  the  world  must 
be  an  infinite  given  total  of 
coexistent  things.  Now  we 
cannot  cogitate  the  dimensions 
of  a  quantity,  which  is  not 
given  within  certain  limits  of 
an  intuition,*  in  any  other  way 
than  by  means  of  the  synthesisf 
of  its  parts,  and  the  total  of 
such  a  quantity  only  by  means 
of  a  completed  synthesis,  or 
the  repeated  addition  of  unity 
to  itself.  Accordingly,  to 
cogitate  the  world,  which  fills 

*  We  may  consider  an  undeter- 
mined quantity  as  a  whole,  when  it 
is  enclosed  within  limits,  although 
we  cannot  construct  or  ascertain  its 
totality  by  measurement,  that  is,  by 
the  successive  synthesis  of  its  parts. 
For  its  limits  of  themselves  deter- 
mine its  completeness  as  a  whole. 

t  What  is  meant  by  successive 
synthesis  must  be  tolerably  plain.  If 
I  am  required  to  form  some  notion 
of  a  piece  of  land,  I  may  assume 
an  arbitrary  standard, — a  mile,  or 
an  acre,— and  by  the  successive  ad- 
dition of  mile  to  mile  or  acre  to  acre 
till  the  proper  number  is  reached, 
construct  for  myself  a  notion  of  the 
lize  of  the  land. — TV. 


)  Antithesis. 

because  no  part  of  any  such 
time  contains  a  distinctive  con* 
dition  of  being,  in  preference 
to  that  of  non-being  (whether 
the  supposed  thing  originate  of 
itself,  or  by  means  of  some 
other  cause).  Consequently, 
many  series  of  things  may  have 
a  beginning  in  the  world,  but 
the  world  itself  cannot  have  a 
beginning,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
relation  to.  past  time,  infinite. 
As  regards  the  second  state- 
ment, let  us  first  take  the  op- 
posite for  granted  —  that  the 
world  is  finite  and  limited  in 
space ;  it  follows  that  it  must 
exist  in  a  void  space,  which  is 
not  limited.  We  should  there- 
fore meet  not  only  with  a  re- 
lation of  things  in  space,  but 
also  a  relation  of  things  to 
space.  Now,  as  the  world  is 
an  absolute  whole,  out  of  and 
beyond  which  no  object  of  in- 
tuition, and  consequently  no 
correlate  to  which  can  be 
discovered,  this  relation  of  the 
world  to  a  void  space  is  merely 
a  relation  to  no  object.  But 
such  a  relation,  and  conse- 
quently the  limitation  of  the 
world  by  void  space,  is  nothing. 
Consequently,  the  world,  as 
regards  space,  is  not  limited, 
that  is,  it  is  infinite  in  regard 
to  extension.* 

*  Space  is  merely  the  form  of  ei- 
temal  intuition  (formal  intuition), 
and  not  a  real  object  which  can  be 
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Thesis. 
all  spaces,  as  a  whole,  the  suc- 
cessive synthesis  of  the  parts 
of  an  infinite  world  must  he 
looked  upon  as  completed,  that 
is  to  say,  an  infinite  time  must 
he  regarded  as  haying  elapsed 
in  the  enumeration  of  all  co- 
existing things ;  which  is  im- 
possible. For  this  reason  an 
infinite  aggregate  of  actual 
things  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  given  whole,  consequently, 
not  as  a  contemporaneously 
given  whole.  The  world  is  con- 
sequently, as  regards  extension 
in  space,  not  infinite^  but  en- 
closed in  limits.  And  this  was 
the  second  thing  to  be  proved. 


Antithesis. 
externally  perceived.  Space,  prior 
to  all  things  which  determine  it  (fill  or 
limit  it),  or,  rather,  which  present  an 
empirical  intuition  conformable  to  it, 
is,  under  the  title  of  absolute  space, 
nothing  but  the  mere  possibility  of 
external  phenomena,  in  so  far  as 
they  either  exist  in  themselves,  or 
can  annex  themselves  to  given  in- 
tuitions. Empirical  intuition  is 
therefore  not  a  composition  of  phae- 
nomena  and  space  (of  perception  and 
empty  intuition).  The '  one  ^is  not 
the  correlate  of  the  other  in  a  synthe- 
sis, but  they  are  vitally  connected  in 
the  same  empirical  intuition,  as  mat- 
ter and  form.  If  we  wish  to  set  one 
of  these  two  apart  from  the  other — 
space  from  phenomena — there  arise 
all  sorts  of  empty  determinations  of 
external  intuition,  which  are  very  far 
from  being  possible  perceptions. 
For  example,  motion  or  rest  of  the 
world  in  an  infinite  empty  space,  or  a 
determination  of  the  mutuid  relation 
of  both,  cannot  possibly  be  perceived, 
and  is  therefore  merely  the  predicate 
of  a  notional  entity. 


Obseevations  on  the  Fiest  Antinomy. 


On  the  Thesis. 
In  bringing  forward  these 
conflicting  arguments,  I  have 
not  been  on  the  search  for  so- 
phisms, for  the  purpose  of 
availing  myself  of  special  plead- 
ing, which  takes  advantage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  opposite 
party,  appeals  to  a  misunder- 
stood statute,  and  erects  its 
unrighteous  claims  upon  an 
unfair  interpretation.  Both 
proofs  originate  fairly  from  the 


On  the  Antithesis. 
The  proof  in  favour  of  the 
infinity  of  the  cosmical  suc- 
cession and  the  cosmical  con- 
tent is  based  upon  the  con- 
sideration, that,  in  the  opposite 
case,  a  void  time  and  a  void 
space  must  constitute  the  limits 
of  the  world.  Now  I  am  not 
unaware,  that  there  are  some 
ways  of  escaping  this  conclu- 
sion. It  may,  for  example, 
be  alleged,  that  a  limit  to  the 
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Thesis, 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  ad- 
vantage presented  by  the  mis- 
takes of  the  dogmatists  of  both 
parties  has  been  completely 
set  aside. 

The  thesij^  might  also  have 
been  unfairly  demonstrated, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  infi- 
nity of  a  given  quantity.  A 
quantity  is  infinite,  if  a  greater 
than  itself  cannot  possibly  exist. 
The  quantity  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  given  units — 
which  are  taken  as  a  standard 
— contained  in  it.  Now  no 
number  can  be  the  greatest, 
because  one  or  more  units  can 
always  be  added.  It  follows 
that  an  infinite  given  quantity, 
consequently  an  infinite  world 
(both  as  regards  time  and 
extension)  is  impossible.  It 
is,  therefore,  limited  in  both 
respects.  In  this  manner  I 
might  have  conducted  my 
proof;  but  the  conception 
given  in  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  true  conception  of 
an  infinite  whole.  In  this 
there  is  no  representation  of 
its  quantity,  it  is  not  said  how 
large  it  is ;  consequently  its 
conception  is  not  the  concep- 
tion of  a  maximum.  We  cogi- 
tate in  it  merely  its  relation 
to  an  arbitrarily  assumed  unit, 
in  relation  to  which  it  is  greater 
than  any  number.  Now,  just 
as  the  unit  which  ia  taken  is 


Antithesis, 
world,  as  regards  both  space 
and  time,  is  quite  possible, 
without  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing the  existence  of  an  abso- 
lute time  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  or  an  abso- 
lute space  extending  beyond 
the  actual  world  —  which  is 
impossible.  I  am  quite  well 
satisfied  with  the  latter  part 
of  this  opinion  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Leibnitzian 
school.  Space  is  merely  the 
form  of  external  intuition,  but 
not  a  real  object  which  can  it- 
self be  externally  intuited  ;  it 
is  not  a  correlate  of  phaeno- 
mena,  it  is  the  form  of  phaeno- 
mena  itself.  Space,  therefore, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself  something 
determinative  of  the  existence 
of  things,  because  it  is  not  it- 
self an  object,  but  only  the 
form  of  possible  objects.  Con- 
sequently, things,  as  phaeno- 
mena,  determine  space ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  render  it  possi- 
ble that,  of  all  the  possible 
predicates  of  space  (size  and 
relation),  certain  may  belong  to 
reality.  But  we  cannot  affirm 
the  converse,  that  space,  as 
something  self-subsistent,  can 
determine  real  things  in  regard 
to  size  or  shape,  for  it  is  in  it- 
self not  a  real  thing.  Space 
(filled  or  void)*  may  there- 

*  It  is  evident  that  what  is  meant 
here  ii,  that  empty  space,  in  so  far 
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greater  or  smaller,  the  infmite 
will  be  greater  or  smaller ;  but 
the  infinity,  which  coosista 
merely  in  the  relation  to  this 
given  unit,  must  remain  always 
tbe  same,  although  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  the  whole  is 
not  tliereby  cognized. 

The  trne  (tranacen dental) 
conceptiou  of  infinity  ie  :  that 
the  suceeasHiTe  syii  thesis  of 
unity  in  the  measurement  of  a 
gicen  qunntum  can  never  he 
completed.*  Heuee  it  foUoma, 
without  possibility  of  mistake, 
that  an  eternity  of  actual  buc- 
cessive  states  up  to  a  given 
(tbe  present)  moment  cannot 
have  elapaed,  and  that  the 
world  must  tberefore  have  a 
beginning. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  the  thesis,  the  difficulty 
as  to  an  infinite  and  yet  elapsed 
aeries  disappears  ;  forthemani- 
fold  of  a  world  infinite  in  ex- 
tension is  contemporaneously 
given.  But,  in  order  to  cogi- 
tate the  total  of  this  mani- 
fold, BB  we  cannot  have  the  aid 
of  hmits  constituting  by  them- 
selves this  total  in  intuition, 
we  are  obliged  to  give  some 
acconnt  of  our  conception, 
which  in  this  case  cannot  pro- 
•  The  quantum  in  this  senae  con- 
taiua  ■  congeries  of  giren  units, 
which  is  greater  than  any  nmnber 
— End  this  is  the  mathematical  coD- 
cepiion  of  the  iufiiiite. 


Antithesis. 
fore  be  limited  by  pbienomena, 
but  pheenomena  cannot  be 
limited  by  aQ  empty  apace 
without  them.  Tliia  is  true  of 
time  also.  All  this  being 
granted,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
disputable, that  we  must  as- 
sume these  two  nonentities, 
void  space  without  and  void 
time  before  the  world,  if  we 
assume  the  existence  of  cos- 
mieal  limits,  relatively  to  space 

For,  as  regards  the  subter- 
fnge  adopted  by  those  who 
endeavour  to  evade  the  conse- 
quence— that,  if  the  world  ia 
Umited  as  to  space  and  time, 
the  infinite  void  must  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  actual 
things  in  regard  to  their  di- 
mensions— it  arises  solelyfrom 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  a  «m- 
auotu  vjorld,  an  intelligible 
world — of  which  nothing  ia 
known — iscogitated;  inat^dof 
a  real  beginning  (an  existence, 
which  ia  preceded  by  a  period 
in  which  nothing  exists)  an  ex- 
istence which  presupposes  wo 
other  condition  than  that  of 
time ;  and,  instead  of  limits 
of    extension,    boundaries    of 


is  limited  by  phicr 
space,  that  is,  w>ilhin  the  world — 
docs  not  at  leaat  contTadict  trans- 
cendental principles,  and  may  there- 
fare,  as  regards  thent,  be  admitted, 
although  its  poiiihility  caiiaot  on 
iccouut  be  affirmed. 
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Thesis. 
ceed  from  the  whole  to  the 
determued  quantity  of  the 
parts,  but  must  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  a  whole  by 
means  of  a  successive  synthesis 
of  the  parts.  But  as  this  syn- 
thesis must  constitute  a  series 
that  cannot  be  completed*  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  cogitate 
prior  to  it,  and  consequently 
not  by  means  of  it,  a  totality. 
For  the  conception  of  totality 
itself  is  in  the  present  case  the 
representation  of  a  completed 
synthesis  of  the  parts ;  and  this 
completion,  and  consequently 
its  conception,  is  impossible. 


ArUithens. 
the  universe.  But  the  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  mundiupJuc' 
notnenon,  and  its  quantity ;  and 
in  this  case  we  cannot  make 
abstraction  of  the  conditions 
of  sensibility,  without  doing 
away  with  the  essential  reality 
of  this  world  itself.  The  world 
of  sense,  if  it  is  limited,  must 
necessarily  lie  in  the  infinite 
void.  If  this,  and  with  it 
space  as  the  cL  priori  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  phaeno- 
mena,  is  left  out  of  view,  the 
whole  world  of  sense  disap- 
pears. In  our  problem  is  this 
alone  considered  as  given.  The 
nmndus  intelligibilis  is  nothing 
but  the  general  conception  of 
a  world,  in  which  abstraction 
has  been  made  of  all  condi- 
tions of  intuition,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  no  synthetical 
proposition  —  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative — ^is  possible. 


ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

SECOITD  CONTltOT  OP  THE  TEAlirSCBKDKNTAL  IDEAB. 


Thesis. 

Every  composite  substance 
in  the  world  consists  of  simple 
parts ;  and  there  exists  nothing 
that  is  not  either  itself  simple, 
or  composed  of  simple  parts. 

Peoop. 
For,  grant  that  composite 
substances  do  not  consist  of 


Antithesis. 

No  composite  thing  in  the 
world  consists  of  simple  parts ; 
and  there  does  not  exist  in  the 

m 

world  any  simple  substance. 

Peoop. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
composite  thing  (as  substance) 
consists  of  simple  parts.     In- 
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simple  parts ;  in  this  case,  if 
all  combination  or  composition 
were  annihilated  in  thought, 
no  composite  part,  and  (as,  by 
the  supposition,  there  do  not 
exist  simple  parts)  no  simple 
part  would  exist.  Consequent- 
ly, no  substance ;  consequent- 
ly, nothing  would  exist.  Ei- 
ther, then,  it  is  impossible 
to  annihilate  composition  in 
thought ;  or,  after  such  anni- 
hilation, there  must  remain 
something  that  subsists  without 
composition,  that  is,  something 
that  is  simple.  But  in  the 
former  case  the  composite 
could  not  itself  consist  of  sub- 
stances, because  with  sub- 
stances composition  is  merely 
a  contingent  relation,  apart 
from  which  they  must  still  ex- 
ist as  self-subsistent  beings. 
Now,  as  this  case  contradicts 
the  supposition,  the  second 
must  contain  the  truth^"- that 
the  substantial  composite  in  the 
world  consists  of  simple  parts. 
It  follows  as  an  immediate 
inference,  that  the  things  in  the 
world  are  all,  without  exception, 
simple  beings, — ^that  composi- 
tion is  merely  an  external  con- 
dition pertaining  to  them,— and 
that,  although  we  never  can 
separate  and  isolate  the  ele- 
mentary substances  from  the 
state  of  composition,  reason 
must  cogitate  these  as  the  pri- 
mary subjects  of  all  composi- 


Antithesis. 
asmuch  as  all  external  relation, 
consequently  all  composition 
of  substances,  is  possible  only 
in  space ;  the  space,  occupied 
by  that  which  is  composite, 
must  consist  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  parts  as  is  contained 
in  the  composite.  But  space 
does  not  consist  of  simple 
parts,  but  of  spaces.  There- 
fore, every  part  of  the  compo- 
site must  occupy  a  space.  But 
the  absolutely  primary  parts  of 
what  is  composite  are  simple. 
It  follows  that  what  is  simple 
occupies  a  space.  Now,  as 
everything  real  that  occupies  a 
space,  contains  a  manifold  the 
parts  of  which  are  external  to 
each  other,  and  is  consequently 
composite — and  a  real  compo- 
site, not  of  accidents  (for  these 
cannot  exist  external  to  each 
other  apart  from  substance), 
but  of  substances, — it  follows 
that  the  simple  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial composite,  which  is 
self-contradictory. 

The  second  proposition  of 
the  antithesis — that  there  ex- 
ists in  the  world  nothing  that 
is  simple — is  here  equivalent  to 
the  following :  The  existence 
of  the  absolutely  simple  can- 
not be  demonstrated  from  any 
experience  or  perception  either 
external  or  internal ;  and  the 
absolutely  simple  is  a  mere 
idea,  the  objective  reality  of 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
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don,  and  conseqaenUy,  as  prior 
thereto, — and  as  simple  sub- 
itances. 


Antithesis, 
in  any  possible  experience ;  it 
is  consequently,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  phsenomena,  without 
application  and  object.  For, 
let  us  take  for  granted  that  an 
object  may  be  found  in  ex- 
perience for  this  transcenden- 
tal idea ;  the  empirical  intui- 
tion of  such  an  object  must 
then  be  recognized  to  contain 
absolutely  no  manifold  with  its 
parts  external  to  each  other, 
and  connected  into  unity. 
Now,  as  we  cannot  reason  from 
the  non-consciousness  of  such 
a  manifold  to  the  impossibility 
of  its  existence  in  the  intuition 
of  an  object,  and  as  the  proof  of 
this  impossibility  is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  proof 
of  absolute  simplicity  ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  simplicity  cannot 
be  inferred  from  any  percep- 
tion whatever.  As,  therefore,  an 
absolutely  simple  object  cannot 
be  given  in  any  experience, 
and  the  world  of  sense  must 
be  considered  as  the  sum-total 
of  all  possible  experiences  ; 
nothing  simple  exists  in  the 
world. 

This  second  proposition  in 
the  antithesis  has  a  more  ex- 
tended aim  than  the  first.  The 
first  merely  banishes  the  sim- 
ple from  the  intuition  of  the 
composite ;  while  the  second 
drives  it  entirely  out  of  na- 
ture. Hence  we  were  unable 
to   demonstrate  it  from  the 
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couception  of  a  given  object  of 
external  intuition  (of  the  com- 
pOBite),  but  we  were  obliged 
to  prove  it  from,  the  relation 
of  a  given  object  to  a  possible 
eiperience  in  general, 

Obsertatiomb  OB  THE  Secokd  Ahtinomt. 


I 
I 


I. 

On  the  Thesis. 
When  1  speak  of  a  mhoU, 
nhicli  necessarily  consists  of 
simple  parts,  1  understand 
thereby  only  a  substantial 
whole,  as  the  true  composite  . 
that  is  to  sny,  I  uDderstand 
that  contingent  unity  of  the 
manifold  which  is  given  as  per- 
fectly isolated  (at  least  in 
thought),  placed  in  reciprocal 
connection,  and  thus  consti- 
tuted a  unity.  Space  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  eompositt 
but  a  totum,  for  its  parU  ore 
possible  in  the  whole,  and  not 
the  whole  by  means  of  the 
parte.  It  might  perhaps 
called  a  cmnpositmn  ideale,  but 
not  a  eompogilum  reale.  " 
this  is  of  no  importance, 
space  is  not  a  composite  of 
substances  (and  not  even  of 
real  accidents),  if  I  abstract 
all  composition  therein, — no- 
tliing,  not  even  a  point,  re- 
mains ;  for  a  point  is  possible 
only  as  the  limit  of  a  space, — 
consequently  of  a  composite. 
Space  and  time,  therefore,  do 


On  the  AntitkeaU. 
Against  the  assertion  of  the 

infinite  subdivisibillty  of  mat- 
ter, whose  ground  of  proof  is 
purely  mathematical,  objec- 
tions have  been  alleged  by  the 
Monadista.  These  objections 
lay  themselves  open,  at  first 
sight,  to  suspicion,  jrom  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  recog- 
nize the  clearest  matheraatiMl 
proofs  as  propositions  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  space,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  really  the  formal 
condition  of  the  possibility  of 
all  matter,  but  regard  them 
merely  as  inferences  from  ab- 
stract but  arbitrary  concep- 
tions, which  cannot  have  any 
application  to  rent  things. 
Just  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  another  mode  of  in- 
tuition than  that  given  in  the 
primitive  intuition  of  space ; 
and  just  as  if  its  ^  priori  de- 
terminations did  not  apply  to 
everything,  the  eiistence  of 
'bich  is  possible,  from  the  fact  . 
alone  of  its  filling  space.  If  we 
listen  to  them,  we  shall  find 
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Thesis, 
not  consist  of  simple  parts. 
That  which  belongs  only  to 
the  condition  or  state  of  a 
substance,  even  although  it 
possesses  a  quantity  (motion 
or  change,  for  example),  like- 
wise does  not  consist  of  simple 
parts.  That  is  to  say,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  change  does  not 
originate  from  the  addition  of 
muiy  simple  changeg.  Our 
inference  of  the  simple  from 
the  composite  is  valid  only  of 
selfnsubsisting  things.  But 
the  accidents  of  a  state  are  not 
self-subsistent.  The  proof, 
then,  for  the  necessity  of  the 
simple,  as  the  component  part 
of  all  that  is  substantial  and 
composite,  may  prove  a  failure, 
and  the  whole  case  of  this  the- 
sis be  lost,  if  we  carry  the  pro- 
position too  far,  and  wish  to 
make  it  valid  of  everything 
that  is  composite  without  dis- 
tinction— ^as  indeed  has  really 
now  and  then  happened.  Be- 
sides, I  am  here  speaking  only 
of  the  simple,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  necessarily  given  in  the  com- 
posite— the  latter  being  capa- 
ble of  solution  into  the  former 
as  its  component  parts.  The 
proper  signification  of  the 
word  monas  (as  employed  by 
Leibnitz)  ought  to  relate  to 
the  simple,  given  immediately 
as  simple  substance  (for  ex- 
ample, in  consciousness),  and 
not    as   an    element   of   the 


Aniitkesis, 
ourselves  required  to  cogitate, 
in  addition  to  the  mathemati- 
eal  pointy  which  is  simple— 
not»  however,  a  part,  but  a 
mere  limit  of  space«-^physical 
points,  which  are  indeed  like- 
wise simple,  but  possess  the 
peculiar  property,  as  parts  of 
space,  of  filling  it  merely  by 
their  aggregation.    I  shall  not 
repeat  here  the  common  and 
dear  refutations  of  this  ab- 
surdity, which  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  numbers :  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  undermine  the  evidence 
of  mathematics  by  mere  dis« 
cursive   conceptions  ;   I  shall 
only  remark,  that,  if  in  this 
case  philosophy  endeavours  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  mathe- 
matics by  sophistical  artifices, 
it  is  because  it  forgets  that  the 
discussion  relates  solely  to  phte*- 
nomena  and  their  conditions. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  find  the 
conception  of  the  simple  for 
the  pure  conception  of  the  com- 
posite, but  we  must  discover 
for  the  intuition  of  the  compo- 
site (matter),  the  intuition  of 
the  simple.      Now  this,   ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  in  the 
case  of  objects  of  sense,  is  ut- 
terly impossible.     In  the  case 
of  a  whole  composed  of  sub- 
stances,   which    is    cogitated 
solely  by  the  pure  understand- 
ing, it  may  be  necessary  to  be 

t2 
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Thesis. 
compoBite.  Ah  bu 
the   term  atomiu* 


.   element, 
*  would 
more  appropriste.     And  a 
wish  to  prove  tlie  existence  of 


of,    the    GompoBJte,    1  might 
term  the  antithcBis  of  the  . 
cond  Anticomy,  transcendi 
tal   Atomistic.      But    as    t 
word  has  loug  been  employed 
to  designate  a.  particular  theory 
of  corporeal  plitenomena  {mo- 
leeula),  and  tbua  presuppose) 
a  basis  of  empirical  cuncep' 
tions,  I  prefer  calling  it  the 
dialectical  principle  of  Mc 
doioijy. 

■  A  maiculine  formed  b^  Kant, 
instead  of  the  commoQ  neuter  ato- 
tnon,  which  a  genenill}'  translated 
in  (he  achotastic  ptuloaoph/  by  the 
:ermB  initparabile,  indanmiiilt, 
timplex,     Kant  wished 


term  opposed  tc 


upon  this  iVof  kiy6iiivov.     Wilh 


femiuine.— At/e  iy  Ho- 


)  hit 


Antithesis. 
ID  poaaessiou  of  the  simplelH 
fore  compoaition  is  possible. 
But  this  does  not  hold  gaod 
of  the  Totttmtubstantiale pAa- 
nomenon,  which,  as  an  empi- 
rical intuition  in  space,  pos> 
acBBea  the  necessary  property 
of  containing  no  simple  part, 
for  the  Tcry  reason,  that  no 
part  of  space  is  eimple.  Mean- 
while, the  Monadists  have  been 
subtle  enough  U>  escape  from 
this  difficulty,  by  presuppoaing 
intuition  aud  the  dynamical 
relntion  of  substances  as  tlie 
idition  of  the  possibility  of 
space,  iuatead  of  regarding 
space  as  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  the  objects  of 
eiternal  intuition,  that  is,  of 


bodiei 


Noi 


ceptiou  of  bodies  only  as  phn- 
mena,  and,  as   such,    they 
cessarily   presuppose   space 
the  condition  of  oil  external 
phsenomena.     The  evasion  is 
therefore  in  vain ;  as,  indeed, 
have  sufficiently  shown  in 
Esthetic.     If  bodies  were 
things  in  themselves,  the  proof 
of  the  Monadists  would  be  un- 
exceptionable. 

The  second  dialectical  as- 
sertion possesses  the  peculi- 
arity of  having  opposed  to  it  a 
dogmatical  proposition,  which, 
among  all  such  sophistical 
statements,  is  the  only  one 
that  undertaJces  to  prove  in  the 
case  of  an  object  of  experience. 
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Antithesis, 
that  which  is  properly  a  traos- 
cendental  idea-Ahe  absolute 
simplicity  of  substance.  The 
proposition  is,  that  the  object 
of  the  internal  sense,  the  think- 
ing Ego,  is  an  absolute  simple 
substance.  Without  at  present 
entering  upon  this  subject — 
as  it  has  been  considered  at 
length  in  a  former  chapter — I 
shaJl  merely  remark,  that,  if 
something  is  cogitated  merely 
as  an  object,  widiout  the  addi- 
tion of  any  synthetical  determi- 
nation  of  its  intuition — as  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  the  bare 
representation,  Z— -it  is  certain 
that  no  manifold  and  no  com- 
position can  be  perceived  in 
such  a  representation.  As, 
moreover,  the  predicates  virhere- 
by  I  cogitate  this  object  are 
merely  intuitions  of  the  in- 
ternal sense,  there  cannot  be 
discovered  in  them  anything 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
manifold  whose  parts  are  ex- 
ternal to  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently, nothing  to  prove 
the  existence  of  real  compo- 
sition.  Consciousness,  therer 
fore,  is  so  constituted,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  thinking  sub- 
ject is  at  the  same  time  its 
own  object,  it  cannot  divide 
itself — ^although  it  can  divide 
its  inhering  determinations. 
For  every  object  in  relation  to 
itsel  f  is  absolute  unity.  Never- 
theless, if  the  subject  is  re- 
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garded  exlerjially,asRa  object 

of   intuition,  it    must,  in  its 

character     of    phaiuomenon. 

poaaeas  the  property  of  com- 

position.    And  it  must  always 

he  regarded  in  this  manner,  if 

we  wish    to    know,   whether 

there    is   or  is  not  contained 

are  external  to  each  other. 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

THIBI)   CONFLICT  OF  THABSCBITDEHTAL  IDEAB. 

Thens. 

AiitilheaU. 

Causality  according   to  the 

There  is  no  such  thing  as 

laws  of  nature,  is  not  the  only 

freedom,  but  everytlung  in  the 

causality  operating  to  originate 

world  happens  solely  accord- 

ing to  the  laws  of  nature. 

^^        A  causality  of  freedom  is  also 

PUOOF. 

^H       these  phenomena. 

Granted,  that  there  doei  ex- 

■ 

^                         Pkoof. 

tal  sense,  as  a  peeuhar  kind  of 

causality,  operating  to  produce 

is  DO  other  kind  of  causality 

events  in  the  world — a  faculty. 

than  that  according  to  the  laws 

that  is  to  say,  of  originating  a 

of  nature.  Consequently,  every- 

state, and  couaequently  a  seriea 

thing  tbat  happens  presuppo- 

ses a  prenoua  condition,  which 

In  tills  caae,  not  only  the  series 

it  follows  with  absolute  certain- 

originated by  this  spontaneity, 

ty,  in  conformity  with  a  rule. 

but  the  determination  of  this 

But  this    previous  condition 

spontaneity  itself  to  the  pro- 

duction of  the  series,  that  is 

has  happened  (that  has  arisen 

to  say,  the  cauaality  itself  must 

in  time,  aa  it  did  not  exist  be- 

fore), for,  if  it  has  always  been 

meut,  such,  that  nothing  can 

in  existence,   ita   consequence 

precede  lo  determine  thiaaction 

or  effect  would  not  thus  origi- 

according to  unvarying  laws. 

nate  for  the  first  ^me,    but 

But  every  beginning  of  action 

THiBD  jurrnroicY. 
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Thesis. 
would  likewise  have  always  ex- 
isted. The  causality,  there- 
fore, of  a  cause,  whereby  some- 
thing happens,  is  itself  a  thing 
that  has  happened.  Now  this 
again  presupposes,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  law  of  nature,  a 
previous  condition  and  itscaus- 
ality,  and  this  another  anterior 
to  tiie  former,  and  so  on.  If, 
then,  every  thhig  happens  solely 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  there  cannot  be  any 
real  first  beginning  of  things, 
but  only  a  subaltern  or  com- 
parative beginning.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  com- 
pleteness of  series  on  the  side 
of  the  causes  "vdiich  originate 
the  one  from  the  other.  But 
the  law  of  nature  is,  that  no- 
thing can'  happen  without  a 
sufficient  d  priori  determined 
cause.  The  proposition,  there- 
fore— ^if  aU  causality  is  possible 
only  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature^^is,  when  stated 
in  this  mihmited  and  general 
manner,  self-contradictory.  It 
follows  that  this  cannot  be  the 
only  kind  of  causality. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it 
follows  that  a  causality  must 
be  admitted,  by  means  of  which 
something  happens,  without 
its  cause  being  determined  ac- 
cording to  necessary  laws  by 
some  other  cause  preceding. 
That  is  to  say,  there  must  ex- 
ist an  absolute  spontaneity  of 


Antithesis, 
presupposes  in  the  acting  cause 
a  state  of  inaction ;  and  a  dy- 
namically primal  beginning  of 
action  presupposes  a  state, 
which  has  no  connection — ^as 
regards  causality  — -  with  the 
preceding  state  of  the  cause, 
•—which  does  not,  that  is,  in 
any  wise  result  from  it.  Tran- 
scendental freedom  is  therefore 
opposed  to  the  natural  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  such  a 
conjunction  of  successiye  states 
in  effectiye  causes  is  destructiye 
of  the  possibility  of  unity  in 
experience,  and  for  that  reason 
not  to  be  found  in  experience 
— is  consequently  a  mere  fiction 
of  thought. 

We  have,  therefore,  nothing 
but  nature,  to  which  we  must 
look  for  connection  and  order 
in  cosmical  events.  Freedom — 
independence  of  the  laws  of 
nature — ^is  certainly  a  deliver- 
ance from  restraint,  but  it  is 
abo  a  reUnquishing  of  the  gui- 
dance of  law  and  rule.  For 
it  cannot  be  alleged,  that,  in« 
stead  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
laws  of  freedom  may  be  intro^ 
duced  into  the  causidity  of  the 
course  of  nature.  For,  if  free- 
dom were  determined  accord- 
ing to  laws,  it  would  be  no 
longer  freedom,  but  merely 
nature.  Nature,  therefore,  ana 
transcendental  freedom  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  conformity  to 
law  and  lawlessness.    The  for* 
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Anlithem.            ^^^| 

^H      cause,   wltich   of  itself  origi- 

^^H      nntes  a  seriea  of  phEenomeuR 

ing  the   difficulty  of   seeking 

^^m     whicli  proceeds  according  to 

the  origin  of  events  ever  higher 

^^P     natural  laws,  —  consequently 

and  higher  in  the   aeries  of 

^^       tranacendeutal   freedom,  with- 

causes, inasmuch  as  causality 

out  which  even  in  tiie  course  of 

is  always  conditioned  thereby  j 

nature  the  succeBsion  of  phse- 

nomena  on  ibe  aide  of  causeB 

by  the  guarantee   of  a  unity 

^H       is  never  complete. 

complete  and    in   conformity 

^^m 

with  law.      The  latter,  on  the 

^^1 

contrary,  holds  out  to  the  nn- 

^^H^ 

point  of  rest  in  the  chain  of 

^^^B 

causes,  by  conducting  it  to  an 

unconditioned  causality,  which 

^^fc^^^^^^^ 

professes  to  have  the  power  of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which,  in  its  own  utter  blind- 

^^^^^^^^^^K 

uess,  deprives  it  of  the  guidance 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of   rules,    by   which  alone   a 

^^^p 

completely  connected  experi- 

^H 

ence  is  possible. 
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^H                      On  the  Thesis. 

li. 

Or  Me  Antitheng 

^V          The  transcendental  idea  of 

The  assertor  of  the  all-Buf- 

^^       freedom  is  far  from  constitut- 

ficieacy of  nature  in  regard  to 

ing  the  entire  content   of  the 

cauaahty  (transcendent^  Phy- 

tiocracy),  in  opposition  to  the 

termed,  which  ie  for  the  most 

doctrine  of  freedom,  would  de- 

part  empirical.    It  merely  pre- 

senU  us  with  the  conception  of 

somewhat    in    the    following 

manner.    He  would  soy,  in  an- 

proper ground  for   imputing 

swer  to  the  sophistical  ai^- 

freedom   to    the  cause  of    a 

menta  of  the  opposite  party  : 

certain  class  of  objects.    It  is. 

If  you  do  not  accept  a  mathe- 

bowever, the  true  stumbling- 

matical  /rat,    in   relation    to 

stone    to    philosophy,    which 

time,  you  have  no  need  to  weft 

meeto  with  unconquerable  dif- 

a  dynamical  first,  in  regard  to 

OBSBBTATIOKB  OK  THB  THIBD  AKTIKOICY. 
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Thesis, 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  its  ad- 
mitting this  kind  of  uncondi- 
tioned causality.  That  ele- 
ment in  the  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  which 
has  for  so  long  a  time  placed 
speculative  reason  in  such 
perplexity,  is  properly  only 
transcendental,  and  concerns 
the  question,  whether  there 
must  be  held  to  exist  a  fa- 
culty of  spontaneous  origi- 
nation of  a  series  of  successive 
things  or  states.  How  such  a 
faculty  is  possible,  is  not  a 
necessary  inquiry ;  for  in  the 
case  of  natural  causality  it- 
self, we  are  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  it  priori 
knowledge  that  such  a  causa- 
lity must  be  presupposed,  al- 
though we  are  quite  incapable 
of  comprehending  how  the 
being  of  one  thing  is  possible 
through  the  being  of  another, 
but  must  for  this  information 
look  entirely  to  experience. 
Now  we  have  demonstrated 
this  necessity  of  a  free  first 
beginning  of  a  series  of  phe- 
nomena, only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  required  for  the  compre- 
hension of  an  origin  of  the 
world,  all  following  states 
being  regarded  as  a  succession 
according  to  laws  of  nature 
alone.  But,  as  there  has  thus 
been  proved  the  existence  of 
a  faculty  which  can  of  itself 
originate  a  series  in  time— al- 


Antithesis. 
causality.  Who  compelled  you 
to  imagine  an  absolutely  pri- 
mal condition  of  the  world, 
and  therewith  an  absolute  be- 
ginning of  the  gradually  pro- 
gressing successions  of  phaeno- 
mena — and,  as  some  founda- 
tion for  this  fancy  of  yours, 
to  set  bounds  to  unlunited 
nature?  Inasmuch  as  the 
substances  in  the  world  have 
always  existed — at  least  the 
unity  of  experience  renders 
such  a  supposition  quite  neces- 
sary— there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  also,  that  the  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  these  sub- 
stances have  always  existed ; 
and,  consequently,  that  a  first 
beginning,  mathematical  or 
dynamical,  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired. The  possibility  of 
such  an  infinite  derivation, 
without  any  initial  member 
from  which  all  the  others 
result,  is  certainly  quite  in- 
comprehensible. But  if  you 
are  rash  enough  to  deny  the 
enigmatical  secrets  of  nature 
for  this  reason,  you  will 
find  yourselves  obliged  to 
deny  also  the  existence  of 
many  fundamental  properties 
of  natural  objects  (such  as 
fundamental  forces),  which 
you  can  just  as  little  compre- 
hend; and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  so  simple  a  concep- 
tion as  that  of  change  must 
present  to  you  insuperable  dif« 
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fhougb  we  are  unable  to  ex- 

Jilftin  bow  it  can  eiist — we 
eel  ourselveB  authoiiaed  to  ad- 
mit, even  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
I  nataral  course  of  eventa,  &  be- 
I  girtniag,  us  regards  causalitjr, 
of  different  BucceaaionB  of  phffi- 
nomciiB,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  attribute  to  all  eubstanceB 
a  faculty  of  free  action.  But 
we  ought  ill  this  case  not  to 
allow  QurHelveB  to  fall  into 
a  common  misunderstanding, 
and  to  suppose  that,  because 
a  succeBsive  series  in  the 
world  can  onl;  bare  a  compara- 
tively first  beginning — another 
•tate  or  condition  of  things 
always  preceding  —  an  abso- 
lutely first  beginning  of  a  aeries 
in  the  course  of  nature  is  im- 
possible. For  we  are  not 
•peaking  here  of  an  absolutely 
first  beginning  in  relation  to 
time,  but  as  regards  causality 
alone.  When,  for  example,  I, 
completely  of  my  own  free 
will,  and  independently  of  the 
necessarily  determinative  in- 
fluence of  natural  causes,  rise 
from  my  chair,  there  com- 
ntences  with  this  event,  includ- 
ing ita  material  consequences 
tR  in^nitam,  an  absolutely  new 
series  -,  althongh,  in  relation  to 
time,  thia  event  is  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  preceding 
aeries.  For  this  resolution 
and  act  of  mine  do  not  form 
part  of  the  saccession  of  effects 


Antithesis. 
iiculties.  For  if  ezperiA 
did  not  teach  you  tliat  it  was 
real,  you  never  could  conceive 
A  priori  the  possibility  of  this 
ceaseless  sequence  of  being  and 

But  if  the  existence  of  a 

transcendental  faculty  of  free- 
dom is  granted — a  faculty  of 
originating  changes  in  the 
world — this  faculty  must  at 
least  exist  ont  of  and  apart 
from  the  world ;  although  it 
is  certainly  a  bold  assump- 
tion, that,  over  and  above  the 
complete  content  of  all  pos- 
sible intuitions,  there  still 
eiista  an  object  which  cannot 
be  presented  in  any  possible 
perception.  But,  to  attribate 
to  substances  in  the  world  it- 
self such  a  faculty,  is  qnita 
iiiadmiBsible ;  for,  in  this  case, 
the  connection  of  pheeuomena 
reciprocally  determining  and 
determined  according  to  gene- 
ral laws,  which  is  termed  na- 
ture, and  along  with  it  the 
criteria  of  empirical  truth, 
which  enable  us  to  distinguish 
experience  from  mere  visionary 
dreaming,  would  almost  en- 
tirely disappear.  In  proxi- 
mity with  such  a  lawless  fa- 
culty of  freedom,  a  system  of 
nature^  is  hardly  cogitable; 
for  the  laws  of  the  latter  would 
be  continually  subject  to  the 
intrusive  influences  of  tlie 
former,    and    the    course    of 
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in  nature,  and  are  not  mere 
continuations  of  it;  on  the 
contrary,  the  determining 
causes  of  nature  cease  to  ope- 
rate in  reference  to  this  event, 
which  certainly  suceeeds  the 
acts  of  nature,  but  does  not 
proceed  from  them.  For  these 
reasons,  the  action  of  a  free 
agent  must  be  termed,  in  re- 
gard to  causality,  if  not  in  re* 
lation  to  time,  an  absolutely 
primal  beginning  of  a  series 
(tf  phenomena. 

The  justification  of  this  need 
of  reason  to  rest  upon  a  free 
act  as  the  first  beginning  of 
the  series  of  natural  causes,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that 
all  philosophers  of  antiquity 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Epi- 
curean school)  felt  themselves 
obliged,  when  constructing  a 
theory  of  the  motions  of  the 
universe,  to  accept  a  prime 
mover,  that  is,  a  fi'eely  acting 
cause,  which  spontaneously 
and  prior  to  all  other  causes 
evolved  this  series  of  states. 
They  always  felt  the  need  of 
going  beyond  mere  nature, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
first  beginning  comprehensi- 
ble. 


Antithesis, 
ph8enomena,whichwould  other- 
wise proceed  regularly  and  uni- 
formly, would  become  there- 
by confused  and  disconnected. 


TRABaoraSENTAL  OULtDTIO. 


ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 


FOUBTH 

TAeais. 
There  eiiata  either  in,  or 
coanection  with  the  world- 
either  aa  a  part  of  it,  or  as  tl 
cause  of  it — an  abaoliitely  n 
ceasary  being. 


B  the 


'  The  world  of  ae 
sum-total  of  all  p 
contains  a  series  of  change) 
For,  without  such  a  seriea,  th 
mental  representation  of  the 
aeriee  of  time  itself,  as  the  c 
dicion  of  the  possibility  of 
aensnoaB  world,  could  not  be 
presented  to  us.*  But  every 
change  stands  under  its  con- 
dition, which  precedes  it  in 
time  and  renders  it  neces- 
Bary.  Now  the  eiiatence  of  a 
given  conditions  presuppose  a 
complete  aeries  of  conditions 
up  to  the  absolutely  uncon- 
ditioned, which  alone  is  ab- 
Bolntely  necessary.  It  fol- 
lows that  something  that  is 
absolutelynecessarymustexiBt, 
if  change  exists  as  its  conse- 
quence.     But  this  necessary 

•  Objeelicely,  time,  as  the  fprnial 
COWlitian  of  the  po^ibility  of  change, 
precedes  all  changes;  haXimbjfclivfty, 
and  ia  conBdoueneii,  the  representa- 
tion of  time,  like  every  other,  ig  given 
lolelyb])  oeauim  of  perception. 


THE  TaiHSCElTDElTTAL  IDEAS. 

AntitheKS. 

An  absolutely  necessary  being 

does  not  exist,   either  in   the 

worldjoroutof  it — as  its  cause, 

Peoof. 
Grant  that  either  the  world 
itself  is  necessary,  or  that  there 
is  contained  in  it  a  necessary 
existence.  Two  cases  aire  pos- 
aihle.  First,  there  must  either 
be  in  the  series  of  cosmical 
changes  a  beginning,  which  is 
unconditionally  necesaary,  and 
therefore  uncaused — which  is 
th  the  dynamical 


law  of  the  determination  of  all 

coadly,  the  series  itself  is  with- 
out beginning,  and,  although 
contingent  and  conditioned  in 
all  ita  parts,  is  nevertheless 
absolutely  necessary  and  un- 
conditioned as  a  whole — which 
itradictory.  For  the 
existence  of  an  o^regate  can- 
not be  necessary,  if  no  single 
part  of  it  possesses  necessary 
existence. 

Grant  on  the  other  hand, 

that  an   absolutely  necessary 

exists  out  of  and  apart 

from  the  world.      This   cause, 

the  highest  member  in  the 

ies  of  the  causes  of  cosmical 

changes,  must  originate 
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Thesis. 
thing  itself  belongs  to  the 
sensuous  world.  For  suppose 
it  to  exist  out  of  and  apart 
from  it,  the  series  of  cosmical 
changes  would  receive  from  it 
a  beginning,  and  yet  this  ne- 
cessary cause  would  not  itself 
belong  to  the  world  of  sense. 
But  this  is  impossible.  For,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  series  in 
time  is  determined  only  by  that 
which  precedes  it  in  time,  the 
supreme  condition  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  changes 
must  exist  in  the  time  in  which 
this  series  itself  did  not  exist ; 
for  a  beginning  supposes  a  time 
preceding,  in  which  the  thing 
that  begins  to  be  was  not  in 
existence.  The  causality  of 
the  necessary  cause  of  changes, 
and  consequently  the  cause  it- 
self, must  for  these  reasons  be- 
long to  time — and  to  pheno- 
mena, time  being  possible  only 
as  the  form  of  phenomena. 
Consequently,  it  cannot  be 
cogitated  as  separated  from 
the  world  of  sense, — the  sum- 
total  of  all  phenomena.  There 
is,  therefore,  contained  in  the 
world)  something  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary — ^whether  it  be 
the  whole  cosmical  series  itself, 
or  only  a  part  of  it. 


Antithesis. 
gin  *  the  existence  of  the  latter* 
and  their  series.  In  this  case 
it  must  also  begin  to  act,  and 
its  causality  would  therefore 
belong  to  time,  and  conse- 
quendy  to  the  sum-total  of 
phsenomena,  that  is,  to  the 
world.  It  follows  that  the 
cause  cannot  be  out  of  the 
world  ;  which  is  contradictory 
to  the  hypothesis.  Therefore, 
neither  m  the  world,  nor  out 
of  it  (but  in  causal  connee* 
tion  with  it),  does  there  ex- 
ist any  absolutely  necessary 
being. 

*  The  word  begin  ib  taken  in  two 
senses.  The  first  is  active — the  cause 
being  regarded  as  beginning  a  series 
of  conditions  as  its  effect  {injit).f 
The  second  is  passive — ^the  cansaUty 
in  the  cause  itself  beginning  to  ope- 
rate {/it).  I  reason  here  from  the 
first  to  the  second. 

t  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  any  passage  to  be  found  in 
the  Latin  Classics  where  inflt  is  em- 
ployed in  any  other  than  a  neuter 
sense,  as  in  Plautus,  **  Inflt  me  per-' 
contarier.*'  The  second  significa- 
tion of  begin  {anfangen)  we  should 
rather  term  neutto. — TV. 


TKA1TB(.-E]n>X>ITAL  DIA^LHCTIO. 


Obsektations  on  the  Fockth  Ahtitjomt. 


^L      with  a 


I. 

On  the  Thesis. 

To  demonstrate  the  esiat- 
ence  of  a  necessary  being,  I 
cannot  be  permitted  io  this 
place  to  employ  any  other 
than  the  co»mologieal  argu- 
ment, which  ascends  from  the 
conditioned  in  phtenomcna  to 
the  unconditioned  in  coiicep' 
tioo — the  unconditioned  being 
considered  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  absolute  totality 
of  the  aeries.  The  proof, 
from  the  mere  idea  of  a  su- 
preme being,  belongs  to  ano- 
ther principle  of  reason,  and 
requires  separate  diecussion. 

The  pure  cosmological  proof 
demonstrates  the  existence  of 
a  necessary  being,  but  at  the 
same  time  leaves  it  quite  un- 
settled, whether  this  being  is 
the  world  itself,  or  quite  dis- 
tinct from  it.  To  establish 
the  truth  of  the  ktter  view, 
principles  are  requisite,  which 
are  not  cusmoiogical,  and  do 
not  proceed  in  the  series  of 
phcenomena.  We  should  re- 
quire to  introduce  into  our 
proof  conceptions  of  contin- 
gent beings — regarded  merely 
as  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  also  a  principle  which 
enables  lis  to  connect  these, 
by  means  of  mere  conceptions, 
with  a  necessary  being.     But 


11. 
On  the  Antithait. 

The  ditficaUies  which  i 
UB,  in  our  attempt  to  rise  through 
the  series  of  phcenomena  to  the 
esisleuce  of  an  absohitely  ne- 
cessary  supreme  cause,  must 
not  originate  from  our  inabi- 
lity to  establish  the  troth  of 
our  mere  conceptions  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  a  thing. 
That  is  to  say,  our  objec- 
tions must  not  be  ontological, 
but  must  be  directed  against 
the  causal  connection  with  a 
series  of  phtenomenn  of  a  con- 
dition which  is  itself  uncon- 
ditioned. In  one  word,  they 
must  be  cosmological,  and  re- 
late to  empirical  laws,  We 
must  show  that  the  regress  ii 


the   I 


1  of  c 


I  (in  the 


world  of  sense)  cannot  i 
elude  with  an  empirically  un- 
conditioned conditiou,  and  that 
the  cosmological  argument 
from  the  contingency  of  the 
cosmical  state — a  contingency 
alleged  to  arise  from  change 
— does  not  justify  us  in  ac- 
cepting a  first  cause,  that  is, 
a  prime  originator  of  the  cos- 
mical series. 

The  reader  will  obaerrc  in  this 
antinomy  a  very  remarkable 
contrast.  TlieTerysamegrouuds 
of  proof  which  estabhshed  in 
the  thesis  the  existence  of  a  bu- 
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Thesis. 
the  proper  place  for  all  such 
ailments  is  a  transcendent 
philosophy,  which  has  unhap- 
pily not  yet  been  established. 

But,  if  we  begin  our  proof 
cosmologically,  by  laying  at 
the  foundation  of  it  the  series 
of  phsenomena,  and  the  regress 
in  it  according  to  empirical 
laws  of  causality,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  break  off  from  this 
mode  of  demonstration  and  to 
pass  over  to  something  which 
is  not  itself  a  member  of  the 
series.  The  condition  must 
be  taken  in  exactly  the  same 
signification  as  the  relation  of 
the  conditioned  to  its  condi- 
tion in  the  series  has  been 
taken,  for  the  series  must  con- 
duct us  in  an  unbroken  re- 
gress to  this  supreme  condi- 
tion. But  if  this  relation  is 
sensuous,  and  belongs  to  the 
possible  empirical  employment 
of  the  understanding,  the  su- 
preme condition  or  cause  must 
close  the  regressive  series  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  must 
belong  to  the  series  of  time. 
It  follows  that  this  necessary 
existence  must  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  member  of  the 
cosmical  series. 

Certain  philosophers  have, 
nevertheless,  allowed  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  making 
such  a  salttis  (fisrd^aatg  s/V 
aXko  ymg).  From  the  changes 


Antithesis, 
preme  being,  demonstrated  in 
the  antithesis — and  with  equal 
strictness — ^the  non-existence 
of  such  a  being.  We  found, 
first,  that  a  necessary  being 
exists,  because  the  whole  time 
past  contains  the  series  of  all 
conditions,  and  with  it,  there- 
fore, the  unconditioned  (the 
necessary)  ;  secondly,  that 
there  does  not  exist  any  neeeS" 
sary  being,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  the  whole  time  past  con- 
tains the  series  of  idl  condi- 
tions— ^which  are  themselves 
therefore,  in  the  aggregate, 
conditioned.  The  cause  of 
this  seeming  incongruity  is  as 
follows.  We  attend,  in  the 
first  argument,  solely  to  the 
absolute  totality  of  the  series 
of  conditions,  the  one  of  which 
determines  the  other  in  time, 
and  thus  arrive  at  a  necessary 
unconditioned.  In  the  second, 
we  consider,  on  the  contrary, 
the  contingency  of  everything 
that  is  determined  in  the  series 
of  time  —  for  every  event  is 
preceded  by  a  time,  in  which 
the  condition  itself  must  be 
determined  as  conditioned — 
and  thus  everything  that  is 
unconditioned  or  absolutely 
necessary  disappears.  In  both, 
the  mode  of  proof  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  common 
procedure  of  human  reason, 
which  often  falls  into  discord 
with  itself,  from  considering 
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Theiig. 
I  the  world  they  haye  con- 
cluded their  empirical  contin- 
gency, that  is,  their  depend- 
ence on  empirical  ly-determiiied 
causes,  and  they  thus  admitted 
an  ascending  series  of  empi- 
rical conditioDB :  and  in  tliie 
they  are  quite  right.  But  as 
they  could  not  jind  in  this 
series  any  primal  beginning 
or  any  highest  member,  they 
passed  suddenly  from  the  em- 
pirical conception  of  contin- 
gency to  the  pure  category, 
\thich  presents  us  with  a 
series — not  sensuous,  but  intel- 
lectual —  whose  completeness 
does  certainly  rest  upon  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary cause.  Nay,  more,  this 
intellectual  series  is  not  tied  to 
any  sensuous  conditions ;  and 
is  therefore  free  from  the  con- 
dition of  time,  which  requires 
it  spontaneously  to  begin  its 
CBHsahty  in  time. — But  such  a 
procedure  is  perfectly  inad- 
missible, as  will  be  made  plain 
from  what  follows. 

In  the  pure  sense  of  the 
categories,  that  is  contingent, 
the  contradictory  opposite  of 
which  is  possihie.  Now  we 
cannot  reason  from  empirical 
contingency  to  intellectual. 
The  opposite  of  that  which  is 
changed — the  opposite  of  its 
state  —  is  actual  at  another 
time,  and  is  therefore  possible. 
Consequently,    it  is   not   the 


^M       Conseqi 


Antithegit. 
an  object  from  two  different 

points  of  view.  Herr  von 
Mairan  regarded  the  contro- 
versy between  two  celebrated 
astronomers,  which  arose  &om 
a  similar  difficulty  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  proper  stand-point, 
as  a  phenomenon  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  sepa- 
rate treatise  on  the  subject. 
The  one  concluded  :  the  moon 
resolves  on  its  own  axis,  be- 
cause it  constantly  presents 
the  same  side  to  the  earth ; 
the  other  declared  that  the 
moon  does  not  revolve  on  itt 
own  axis,  for  the  same  reason. 
Botli  conclusious  were  per- 
fectly correct,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the 
motions  of  the  moon  were  con- 
sidered. 
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Thesis, 
contradictory  opposite  of  the 
former  state.  To  be  that,  it 
is  necessary  that  in  the  same 
time  in  which  the  preceding 
state  existed,  its  opposite  could 
have  existed  in  its  place ;  but 
such  a  cognition  is  not  given 
us  in  the  ^lere  phaenomenon 
of  change.  A  body  that  was  in 
motion==^,  comes  into  a  state 
of  rest=wow-^.  Now  it  can- 
not be  concluded  from  the 
fact  that  a  state  opposite  to 
the  state  A  follows  it,  that  the 
contradictory  opposite  of  A  is 
possible  ;  and  that  A  is  there- 
fore contingent.  To  prove 
this,  we  should  require  to  know 
that  the  state  of  rest  could 
have  existed  in  the  very  same 
time  in  which  the  motion  took 
place.  Now  we  know  nothing 
more  than  that  the  state  of  rest 
was  actual  in  the  time  that  fol- 
lowed the  state  of  motion ;  con- 
sequently, that  it  was  also  pos- 
sible. But  motion  at  one  time, 
and  rest  at  another  time,  are 
not  contradictorily  opposed  to 
each  other.  It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  opposite  determina- 
tions, that  is,  change,  doeB  not 
demonstrate  the  fact  of  con- 
tingency as  represented  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  pure  under- 
standing ;  and  that  it  cannot, 
therefore,  conduct  us  to  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  ne- 
cessary being.    Change  proves 


Antithesis, 
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2%e8is,  Antithesis, 

merely  empirical  contingency, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  new 
state  could  not  have  existed 
without  a  cause,  which  belongs 
to  the  preceding  time.  This 
cause — even  although  it  is  re- 
garded as  absolutely  necessary 
— must  be  presented  to  us  in 
time,  and  must  belong  to  the 
series  of  phsenomena. 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 
Section  Thibd. 

Of  the  Interest  of  Reason  in  these  Self-contradictioTis. 

We  have  thus  completely  before  us  the  dialectical  procedure 
of  the  cosmological  ideas.  No  possible  experience  can  present 
us  with  an  object  adequate  to  them  in  extent.  Nay,  more, 
reason  itself  cannot  cogitate  them  as  according  with  the  general 
laws  of  experience.  And  yet  they  are  not  arbitrary  fictions  of 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  reason,  in  its  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress in  the  empirical  synthesis,  is  necessarily  conducted  to 
them,  when  it  endeavours  to  free  from  all  conditions  and  to 
comprehend  in  its  unconditioned  totality,  that  which  can  only 
be  determined  conditionally  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ex- 
perience. These  dialecticid  propositions  are  so  many  attempts 
to  solve  four  natural  and  unavoidable  problems  of  reason. 
— There  are  neither  more,  nor  can  there  be  less,  than  this 
number,  because  there  are  no  other  series  of  synthetical  hy- 
potheses, limiting  d,  priori  the  empirical  synthesis. 

The  brilliant  claims  of  reason  striving  to  extend  its  do- 
minion beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  have  been  represented 
above  only  in  dry  formulae,  which  contain  merely  the  grounds 
of  its  pretensions.  They  have,  besides,  in  conformity  with 
the  character  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  been  freed  from 
every  empirical  element ;  although  the  full  splendour  of  the 
promises  they  hold  out,  and  the  anticipations  they  excite,  mani- 
fests itself  only  when  in  connection  with  empirical  cognitions. 
Ill  the  application  of  them,  however,  and  in  the  advancing  en- 
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largement  of  the  employment  of  reason,  while  struggling  to 
rise  from  the  region  of  experience  and  to  soar  to  those  sub- 
lime ideas,  philosophy  discovers  a  value  and  a  dignity,  which,  if 
it  could  but  make  good  its  assertions,  would  raise  it  far  above 
all  other  departments  of  human  knowledge — professing,  as 
it  does,  to  present  a  sure  foundation  for  our  highest  hopes 
and  the  ultimate  aims  of  all  the  exertions  of  reason.  The. 
questions  :  whether  the  world  has  a  beginning  and  a  limit  to 
its  extension  in  space ;  whether  there  exists  anywhere,  or  per- 
haps, in  my  own  thinking  Self  an  indivisible  and  indestructible 
unity — or  whether  nothing  but  what  is  divisible  and  transitory 
exists  ;  whether  I  am  a  free  agent,  or,  like  other  beings,  am 
bound  in  the  chains  of  nature  and  fate  ;  whether,  finally,  there 
is  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  or  all  our  thought  and  spe- 
culation must  end  with  nature  and  the  order  of  external  things 
— are  questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  the  mathematician 
would  willingly  exchange  his  whole  science  ;  for  in  it  there  is 
no  satisfaction  for  the  highest  aspirations  and  most  ardent 
desires  of  humanity.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  true 
value  of  mathematics — that  pride  of  human  reason — con- 
sists in  this :  that  she  guides  reason  to  the  knowledge  of 
nature — in  her  greater,  as  well  as  in  her  less  manifestations — 
in  her  beautiful  order  and  regularity, — guides  her,  moreover, 
to  an  insight  into  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  moving  forces 
in  the  operations  of  nature,  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  a 
philosophy  building  only  on  experience ;  and  that  she  thus 
encourages  philosophy  to  extend  the  province  of  reason  beyond 
all  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  it  with  the  most 
excellent  materials  for  supporting  its  investigations,  in  so  far 
as  their  nature  admits,  by  adequate  and  accordant  intui- 
tions. 

Unfortunately  for  speculation — but  perhaps  fortunately  for 
the  practical  interests  of  humanity — reason,  in  the  midst  of 
her  highest  anticipations,  finds  herself  hemmed  in  by  a  press 
of  opposite  and  contradictory  conclusions,  from  which  neither 
her  honour  nor  her  safety  will  permit  her  to  draw  back.  Nor 
can  she  regard  these  conflicting  trains  of  reasoning  with  in- 
difference as  mere  passages  at  arms,  still  less  can  she  command 
peace  ;  for  in  the  subject  of  the  conflict  she  has  a  deep  inte- 
rest. There  is  no  other  course  left  open  to  her,  than  to  reflect 
with  herself   upon  the  origin  of  this  disunion  in  reason—* 

v2 
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whether  it  may  not  arise  from  a  mere  misunderstanding.  After 
such  an  inquiry,  arrogant  claims  would  have  to  be  given  np  on 
both  sides  ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  reason  over  understanding 
and  sense  would  be  based  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

We  shall  at  present  defer  this  radical  inquiry,  and  in  the 
meantime  consider  for  a  little — what  side  in  the  controversy 
we  should  most  willingly  take,  if  we  were  obliged  to  become 
partisans  at  all.  As,  in  this  case,  we  leave  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether the  logical  criterion  of  truth,  and  merely  consult  our 
own  interest  in  reference  to  the  question,  these  considerations^ 
although  inadequate  to  settle  the  question  of  right  in  either 
party,  will  enable  us  to  comprehend,  how  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  struggle,  adopt  the  one  view  rather  than  the  other 
— no  special  insight  into  the  subject,  however,  having  influenced 
their  choice.  They  will,  at  the  same  time,  explain  to  u&(  many 
other  things  by  the  way — ^for  example,  the  fiery  zeal  on  the 
one  side  and  the  cold  maintenance  of  their  cause  on  the  other ; 
why  the  one  party  has  met  with  the  warmest  approbations,  and 
the  other  has  always  been  repulsed  by  irreconcileable  preju- 
dices. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  determines  the  proper 
point  of  view,  from  which  alone  this  preliminary  inquiry  can 
be  instituted  and  carried  on  vrith  the  proper  completeness, — 
and  that  is  the  comparison  of  the  principles,  from  which  both 
sides — thesis  and  antithesis,  proceed.  My  readers  would  re- 
mark in  the  propositions  of  the  antithesis  a  complete  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  thought  and  a  perfect  unity  of  principle.  Its 
principle  was  that  of  pure  empiricism,  not  only  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  phsenomena  in  the  world,  but  also  in  the  solution 
of  the  transcendental  ideas,  even  of  that  of  the  universe  itself. 
The  affirmations  of  the  thesis  on  the  contrary,  were  based,  in 
addition  to  the  empirical  mode  of  explanation  employed  in  the 
series  of  phaeuomena,  on  intellectual  propositions ;  and  its 
principles  were  in  so  far  not  simple.  I  shall  term  the  thesis, 
in  view  of  its  essential  characteristic,  the  dogmatism  of  pure 
reason. 

On  the  side  of  dogmatism,  or  of  the  thesis,  therefore,  in  the 
determination  of  the  cosmological  ideas,  we  find  : 

1.  k,  practical  interest,  which  must  be  very  dear  to  every 
right-thinking  man.  That  the  world  has  a  beginning, — that 
the  nature  of  my  thinking  self  is  simple,  and  therefore  in* 
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destructible, — that  I  Bm  a  free  agent,  and  raised  above  tlie 
compulsion  of  nature  and  her  laws, — and,  finally,  that  the 
entire  order  of  things,  which  form  the  world,  is  dependent 
upon  a  Supreme  Being,  from  whom  the  whole  receives  unity 
nnd  connection, — these  are  so  many  foundation-stones  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  The  antithesis  deprives  us  of  all  these 
supports,— or,  at  least,  seems  so  to  deprive  us. 

2.  A  speculative  interest  of  reason  manifests  itself  on  this 
side.  For,  if  we  take  the  transcendental  ideas  and  employ 
them  in  the  manner  which  the  thesis  directs,  we  can  exhibit 
completely  ci  priori  the  entire  chain  of  conditions,  and  under- 
stand the  derivation  of  the  conditioned — beginning  from  the 
unconditioned.  This  the  antithesis  does  not  do  ;  and  for  this 
reason  does  not  meet  with  so  welcome  a  reception.  For  it 
can  give  no  answer  to  our  questionij  respecting  the  conditions 
of  its  synthesis — except  such  as  must  be  supplemented  by 
another  question,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  According  to  it,  we 
must  rise  from  a  given  beginning  to  one  still  higher ;  every 
part  conducts  us  to  a  still  smaller  one ;  every  event  is  pre- 
ceded by  another  event  which  is  its  cause ;  and  the  conditions 
of  existence  rest  always  upon  other  and  still  higher  conditions, 
and  find  neither  end  nor  basis  in  some  self- subsis tent  thing  as 
the  primal  being. 

3.  This  side  has  also  the  advantage  of  popularity ;  and 
this  constitutes  no  small  part  of  its  claim  to  favour.  The 
common  understanding  does  not  find  the  least  difficulty  in 
the  idea  of  the  unconditioned  beginning  of  all  synthesis — ac- 
customed, as  it  is,  rather  to  follow  out  consequences,  than  to 
seek  for  a  proper  basis  for  cognition.  In  the  conception  of 
an  absolute  first,  moreover — the  possibility  of  which  it  does 
not  inquire  into — it  is  highly  gratified  to  find  a  firmly-esta- 
blished point  of  departure  for  its  attempts  at  theory  ; ,  while  in 
the  restless  and  continuous  ascent  from  the  conditioned  to  the 
condition,  always  with  one  foot  in  the  air,  it  can  find  no 
satisfaction. 

On  the  side  of  the  Antithesis,  or  Empiricism  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cosmological  ideas : 

1.  We  cannot  discover  any  such  practical  interest  arising  from 
pure  principles  of  reason,  as  morality  and  religion  present.  On 
the  contrary,  pure  empiricism  seems  to  empty  them  of  all  their 
power  and  influence.    If  there  does  not  exist  a  Supreme  Being 
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Ijdistmct  from  llie  world, — if  the  world  is  without  beginning, 
BODsequently  without  a  Creator, — if  our  wills  are  uot  free, 
ad  the  Boul  is  diriaible  and  subject  to  corruptiaa  just  like 
fatter, — the  ideas  and  principlea  of  morality  lose  all  vahdity, 

rand  fall  with  the  transcendental  ideas  which  conHtituted  their 
theoretical  support. 

2.  But  empiricism,  in  compensation,  holds  out  to  reaaon,  m 
tt«  speculatiTe  interesls,  certain  iniportRut  advantages,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  that  tbe  dogmatiat  cnn  promise  us.  For,  when 
employed  by  the  empiricist,  understauding  is  always  upon  its 
proper  ground  of  invcBtigation — tbe  field  of  possible  experi- 
ence, tlie  laws  of  which  it  can  explore,  and  thus  extend  its 
cognition  securely  and  with  clear  intelligence  without  being 
stopped  by  Umits  iu  any  direction.  Here  can  it  and  ought 
it  to  find  and  present  to  intuition  its  proper  object — not  only 
iti  itself,  but  in  all  its  relations  ;  or,  it  it  employ  conceptions, 
npon  this  ground  it  can  always  present  the  corresponding 
images  in  clear  and  unmistakable  intuitions.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  it  to  renounce  the  guidance  of  nature,  to  attach 
itself  to  ideas,  the  objects  of  which  it  cannot  know  ;  because, 
ns  mere  intellectual  entities,  they  cannot  be  presented  in  any 
intuition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  eiea  permitted  to  aban- 
don its  proper  occupation,  under  the  pretence  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  n  conclusion,  (for  it  never  can  be,)  and  to  pass  into 
the  region  of  idealizing  reason  and  transcendent  conceptions, 
where  it  is  not  required  to  observe  and  explore  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  merely  to  Ikiii/c  and  to  imagine — secure  from 
being  contradicted  by  facts,  because  they  have  not  been  called 
as  witnesses,  but  passed  by,  or  perhaps  subordinated  to  the 
BO-called  higher  interests  and  considerations  of  pure  reason. 

Hence  the  empiricist  will  never  allow  himself  to  accept  any 
epoch  of  nature  for  the  first — the  absolutely  primal  slate  ;  ha 
will  not  believe  that  there  can  be  limits  to  his  out-look  into 
her  wide  domains,  nor  pass  from  the  objects  of  nature,  which 
he  can  satisfactorily  explain  by  means  of  observation  and 
mathematical  thought — wliieh  he  can  determine  synthetically 

_  in  intuition,  to  those  which  neither  sense  nor  imagination  can 

r  present  in  eoncreto;  he  will  not  concede  tbe  existence  of 

I  faculty  in  nature,  operating  independently  of  the  laws  of 

nature — a  concession  which  would  introduce  uncertdnty  into 

'   the  procedure  of  the  understanding,  which  is  guided  byneceH* 
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Bary  laws  to  the  observation  of  pbsenomena ;  nor,  finally,  will 
he  permit  himself  to  seek  a  cause  beyond  nature,  inasmuch  as 
we  know  nothing  but  it,  and  from  it  alone  receive  an  objective 
basis  for  all  our  conceptions  and  instruction  in  the  unvarying 
laws  of  things. 

In  truth,  if  the  empirical  philosopher  had  no  other  purpose 
in  the  establishment  of  his  antithesis,  than  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  reason  which  mistakes  its  true  destination,  which 
boasts  of  its  insight  and  its  knowledge,  just  where  all  insight 
and  knowledge  cease  to  exist,  and  regards  that  which  is  valid 
only  in  relation  to  a  practical  interest,  as  an  advancement  of 
the  speculative  interests  of  the  mind  (in  order,  when  it  is  con- 
venient for  itself,  to  break  the  thread  of  our  physical  investi- 
gations, and,  under  pretence  of  extending  our  cognition,  con- 
nect  them  with  transcendental  ideas,  by  means  of  which  we 
really  know  only  that  we  know  nothing,) — ^if,  I  say,  the  em- 
piricist rested  satisfied  with  this  benefit,  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  him  would  be  a  maxim  recommending  moderation  in 
the  pretensions  of  reason  and  modesty  in  its  affirmations,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  direct  us  to  the  right  mode  of  extend- 
ing the  prQvince  of  the  understanding,  by  the  help  of  the  only 
true  teacher,  experience.  In  obedience  to  this  advice,  intel- 
lectual hypotheses  and  faith  would  not  be  called  in  aid  of 
our  practical  interests  ;  nor  should  we  introduce  them  under 
the  pompous  titles  of  science  and  insight.  For  specula- 
tive cognition  cannot  find  an  objective  basis  any  other  where 
than  in  experience ;  and,  when  we  overstep  its  limits,  our 
synthesis,  which  requires  ever  new  cognitions  independent 
of  experience,  has  no  substratum  of  intuition  upon  which  to 
build. 

But  if — as  often  happens — empiricism,  in  relation  to  ideas, 
becomes  itself  dogmatic,  and  boldly  denies  that  which  is  above 
the  sphere  of  its  phsenomenal  cognition,  it  falls  itself  into  the 
error  of  intemperance — an  error  which  is  here  all  the  more 
reprehensible,  as  thereby  the  practical  interest  of  reason  re- 
ceives an  irreparable  injury. 

And  this  constitutes  the  opposition  between  Epicureanism^ 
and  Flatonism. 

*  It  is,  however,  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Epicurus  ever  pro- 
pounded these  principles  as  directions  for  the  objective  employment  of 
the  understanding.     If,  indeed,  they  were  nothing  more  than  maxims  for 
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B  than 


Both  Epicnriis  and  Plato  assert  more  in  their  systemB 
they  know.  The  former  eucouragea  and  adTancea  scieoce — 
although  to  the  prejudice  of  the  practical ;  the  latter  preaents 
ua  with  excellent  principles  for  the  investigation  of  the  prac- 
tical, but,  in  relation  lo  everything  regarding  wliicU  we  can 
attain  to  RpeculBtive  cognition,  permits  reason  to  append 
idealiatic  expIanatiouB  of  natarat  pheeuomeua,  to  the  great 
injury  of  pliyaical  investigation. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  third  motive  for  the  preliminary  choice 
of  a'  party  in  this  war  of  assertiona,  it  aeema  very  eilraordi- 
iiary  that  empiricisiu  aUould  be  utterly  unpopukr.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  believe,  that  tlie  common  understanding  would 
receive  it  with  pleasure — promising  as  it  doea,  to  aatisfy  it 
without  passing  the  bounds  of  experience  and  its  connected 
order ;  while  transcendental  dogmatism  obliges  it  to  rise  to 
conceptiona,  which  far  aurpaas  the  intelligence  and  abihty  of 
the  most  pmctised  thinkers.  But  in  this,  in  truth,  ia  to 
be  found  its  real  motive.  For  the  common  understanding 
thus  jinds  itself  in  a  situation,  where  not  even  the  most 
learned  can  have  the  advantage  of  it.  If  it  understands  little 
or  nothing  about  these  transcendental  conceptious,  no  one 
can  boast  of  understanding  any  more  ;  and  although  it  may 
not  express  itself  in  so  scholaatically  correct  a  manner  as 
□tbers,  it  can  busy  itself  with  reaaoniug  and  arguments  with- 
out end,  wandering  among  mere  ideas,  about  which  one  can 
always  be  very  eloquent,  because  we  know  nothing  about 
tliem  ;  while,  in  the  observation  and  tuvestjgation  of  nature,  it 
would  be  forced  to  remain  dumb  and  to  confess  its  utter  igno- 
the  Bpeculative  eierdje  of  reaaDii.  he  gives  evidence  there[n  of  a  more 
geauine  phjloaophic  spirit  tbaa  aajof  the  ptiilosophcra  of  antiquitj'.  Thit, 
in  the  eiplanatioD  of  phienomenB,  ive  must  proceed  ai  if  the  lield  of  in- 
qoirv  had  neither  llmila  in  space  nor  couiDiencemeDt  in  time  ;  that  ve 
.  niiut  besatitfied  with  the  teaching  of  experience  in  refereaceto  ihe  mate' 
rial  of  which  the  world  is  conipoied  ;  (hat  we  must  not  look  for  any  other 
mode  of  the  ongioation  of  events  than  that  which  is  determined  by  the 
naalterable  laws  of  nature ;  and  finally,  that  we  muit  not  employ  the 
bypathesii  of  a  cause  distinct  from  the  world  to  accoalD.for  a  phscDome' 

Inon  or  for  the  world  itself — are  principles  for  the  extension  of  specula- 
tive philosophy,  and  the  diacovery  of  tiie  true  sources  of  the  prindplea  of 
morals,  which,  however  little  conformed  to  in  the  present  day,  are  an- 
mere  speculation,  these  daj^malicat  propositionB,  need  not  for  that  reauu 
In  accused  of  dtnying  them. 


sent  uQv,  an;  un- 
it for  that  reaaaa^^^— 
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Tance.    Thus  indolence  and  vanity  form  of  themselves  strong 
recommendations  of  these  principles.     Besides,  although  it  is 
a  hard  thing  for  a  philosopher  to  assume  a  principle,  of  which 
he  can  give  to  himself  no  reasonable  account,  and  still  more 
to  employ  conceptions,  the  objective  reality  of  which  cannot 
be  established,  nothing  is  more  usual  with  the  common  under- 
standing.    It  wants  something,  which  will  allow  it  to  go  to 
work  with  confidence.     The  difficulty  of  even  comprehending 
a  supposition,  does  not  disquiet  it,  because — not  knowing 
what  comprehending  means — ^it  never  even  thinks  of  the  suppo- 
sition it  may  be  adopting  as  a  principle  ;  and  regards  as  known, 
that  with  which  it  has  become  familiar  from   constant  use. 
And,  at  last,  all  speculative  interests  disappear  before  the  prac- 
tical interests  which  it  holds  dear;  and  it  fancies  that  it  un- 
derstands and  knows  what  its  necessities  and  hopes  incite 
it  to  assume  or  to  believe.     Thus  the  empiricism  of  transcen- 
dentally  idealizing  reason  is  robbed  of  all  popularity ;  and, 
however  prejudicial  it  may  be  to  the  highest  practical  prin- 
ciples, there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  ever  pass  the  limits  of  the 
schools,  or  acquire  any  favour  or  influence  in  society  or  with 
the  multitude. 

Human  reason  is  by  nature  architectonic.  That  is  to  say, 
it  regards  all  cognitions  as  parts  of  a  possible  system,  and 
hence  accepts  only  such  principles,  as  at  least  do  not  incapaci- 
tate a  cognition  to  which  we  may  have  attained  from  being 
placed  along  with  others  in  a  general  system.  But  the  pro- 
positions of  the  antithesis  are  of  a  character  which  renders  the 
completion  of  an  edifice  of  cognitions  impossible.  Accord- 
ing to  these,  beyond  one  state  or  epoch  of  the  world  there  is 
always  to  be  found  one  more  ancient ;  in  every  part  always 
other  parts  themselves  divisible ;  preceding  every  event  ano- 
ther, the  origin  of  which  must  itself  be  sought  still  higher ;  and 
everything  in  existence  is  conditioned,  and  still  not  dependent 
on  an  unconditioned  and  primal  existence.  As,  therefore, 
the  antithesis  will  not  concede  the  existence  of  a  first  begin- 
ning which  nuflbt  be  available  as  a  foundation,  a  complete 
edifice  of  cognition,  in  the  presence  of  such  hypotheses,  is 
utterly  impossible.  Thus  the  architectonic  interest  of  reason, 
which  requires  a  unity — not  empirical,  but  h  priori  and  ra- 
tional, forms  a  natural  recommendation  for  the  assertions  of 
the  thesis  in  our  antinomy. 
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But  if  «ny  one  could  free  himself  entirely  from  nil  con- 
siJerarions  of  intereBt,  and  weigli  witliout  partiality  the  aaser- 
tions  of  reason,  attending  only  to  their  content,  irrespective 
of  the  conEeqiienceB  nhieh  follow  iroin  them  ;  such  a  persoD, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  no  other  way  out  of  the 
confusion  than  to  settle  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  the 
couflictbg  doctrines,  would  live  in  a  stnte  of  continual  hesi- 
tation. To-day,  be  would  feel  convinced  that  the  human 
will  is  free ;  to-morrow,  considering  the  indissoliihie  chain 
of  nature,  he  would  look  on  freedom  as  a  mere  illusion,  and 
declare  nature  to  be  all-in-all.  But,  if  he  were  called  to 
action,  the  play  of  the  merely  speciilaUve  reason  would  dis- 
appear like  the  shapes  of  a  dresm,  and  praelical  interest 
would  dictate  his  choice  of  principles.  But,  as  it  well  befits 
a  reflective  and  inquiring  being  to  devote  certain  periods  of 
time  to  the  examination  of  iU  own  reason — to  divest  itself 
of  all  partiality,  and  frankly  to  communicate  its  ohaervationa 
for  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  others ;  so  no  one  can  be 
blamed  for,  much  lees  prevented  from  placing  both  parties  on 
their  trial,  with  permission  to  defend  themselves,  free  from 
intimidation,  before  a  sworn  jury  of  equal  condition 
themselves — the  condition  of  weak  and  fallible  men. 


ANTINOMY   OF  FUEE   REASON. 
Skctioh  Fodbth. 


Of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  Pure  Reason  of  pre.smiing  a 
Soluti/m  of  its  Tritnscendental  Problems. 

To  avow  an  ability  to  solve  all  problems  and  to  answer  all 
questions,  would  be  a  professLon  certain  to  convict  any  phi- 
losopher of  extravagant  boasting  and  self-conceit,  and  at  once 
to  destroy  the  confidence  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
reposed  in  him.  There  are,  however,  sciences  bo  constituted, 
that  every  question  arising  within  their  sphere,  must  neces- 
sarily be  capable  of  receiving  au  answer  from  the  knowledge 
already  possessed,  for  the  answer  must  be  received  from  the 
same  sources  whence  the  question  arose.  In  such  sciences 
it  is  not  allowable  to  e:icUBe  ourselves  on  the  plea  of  necessary 
and  unavoidable  ignorance ;  a  solution  is  absolutely  requiaite. 
The  rule  of  right  and  wrong  must  help  us  to  the  knowledge 
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of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  all  possible  cases ;  otherwise, 
the  idea  of  obligation  or  duty  would  be  utterly  null,  for  we 
cannot  have  any  obligation  to  that,  which  we  cannot  know. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  our  investigations  of  the  phsenomena 
of  nature,  much  must  remain  uncertain,  and  many  questions 
continue  insoluble ;  because  what  we  know  of  nature  is 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phsenomena  that 
are  presented  to  our  observation.  Now  the  question  is : 
Whether  there  is  in  transcendental  philosophy  any  question, 
relating  to  an  object  presented  to  pure  reason,  which  is  un- 
answerable by  this  reason ;  and  whether  we  must  regard  the 
subject  of  the  question  as  quite  uncertain — so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  and  must  give  it  a  place  among  those 
subjects,  of  which  we  have  just  so  much  conception  as  is 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  raise  a  question — faculty  or  materials 
failing  us,  however,  when  we  attempt  an  answer. 

Now  I  maintain,  that  among  all  speculative  cognition,  the 
pecuharity  of  transcendental  philosophy  is,  that  there  is 
no  question,  relating  to  an  object  presented  to  pure  reason, 
which  is  insoluble  by  this  reason ;  and  that  the  profession 
of  unavoidable  ignorance — the  problem  being  alleged  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties — cannot  free  us  from  the 
obligation  to  present  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer.  For 
the  very  conception,  which  enables  us  to  raise  the  question, 
must  give  us  the  power  of  answering  it ;  inasmuch  as  the 
object,  as  in  the  case  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  to  be  dia- 
covered  out  of  the  conception. 

But,  in  transcendental  philosophy,  it  is  only  the  cosmo« 
logical  questions,  to  which  we  can  demand  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  their  object ;  and  the 
philosopher  is  not  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  pretext 
of  necessary  ignorance  and  impenetrable  obscurity.  These 
questions  relate  solely  to  the  cosmological  ideas.  For  the 
object  must  be  given  in  experience,  and  the  question  relates 
to  the  adequateness  of  the  object  to  an  idea.  If  the  object 
is  transcendental,  and  therefore  itself  unknown  ^  if  the 
question,  for  example,  is  whether  the  object — the  something, 
the  phsenomenon  of  which  (internal — in  ourselves)  is  thought 
— that  is  to  say,  the  soul,  is  in  itself  a  simple  being ;  or 
whether  there  is  a  cause  of  all  things,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary,— in  such  cases  we  are  seeking  for  our  idea  an  object. 
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of  which  we  may  coufesa,  that  it  is  unknowQ  to  i 
we  taust  not  on  that  account  aasert  that  it  is  impossible.' 
'  The  cosmologies!  ideas  alone  possess  tiie  peculiarity,  tlint  we 
can  presnppoae  the  abject  of  them  and  the  empirical  synthesis 
requisite  for  the  conception  of  that  object  to  be  given  ;  and 
the  queatiou,  wUich  arises  from  these  ideas,  relates  merely  to 
the  progress  of  this  synthesis,  in  so  far  as  it  must  contMn 
absolute  totality, — which,  however,  is  not  empirical,  aa  it 
canuot  be  given  in  any  experience.  Now,  as  the  question 
here  ia  solely  in  regard  to  a  thing  as  the  object  of  a  possible 
experience,  and  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  the  answer  to  the 
transcendental  cosmological  question  need  not  be  sought  out 
of  the  idea,  fur  the  question  does  not  regard  an  object  in 
itself.  The  question  in  relation  to  a  possible  experience,  is 
not,  what  can  he  given  in  an  experience  in  concreto, — but, 
what  is  contained  in  the  idea,  to  which  the  empirical  syn- 
thesis  must  approximate.  The  question  must  therefore  be 
capable  of  solution  from  the  idea  alone.  For  the  idea  is  a 
creation  of  reason  itself,  which  therefore  cannot  disclaim  the 
obligation  to  answer  or  refer  us  to  the  unknown  object. 

It  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  that 
a  science  should  demand  and  expect  satisfactory  answers  to 
all  the  questions  that  may  arise  within  its  own  sphere 
i^qiimtiones  domeatiat),  although,  up  to  a  certain  time,  these 
answers  may  not  liave  been  discovered.  There  are,  in  ad' 
dition  to  transcendental  philosophy,  only  two  pure  sciences 
of  reason  ;  the  one  with  a  speculative,  the  other  with  a  prac- 
tical content— ^»re  mathematiM  and  pure  etkict.     Has  any 

•  The  qucalion,  wh»t  is  the  constitution  of  a  tran  seen  denial  object,  ii 
nnanswerabls— we  are  nnat)le  lo  lay  vhat  iS  is  ;  hut  we  can  perceive  that 
the  giifalion  ilselC  i>  HOIhinj/ i  heeause  it  does  not  relate  to  toy  object 
that  can  be  presented  to  ns.  For  thi»  reason,  we  muat  conaider  all  the 
questiont  raised  in  tFanscendental  psychology  as  answernlile,  tnd  u  rMllf 
anawered ;  for  they  relite  to  the  tranBCendental  subject  of  nil  internal 
phsnotnena,  which  is  not  itself  phsnomenon,  and  conie(]uenlly  not  pvea 
•B  in  object,  in  which,  moreoTer,  none  of  Che  categories — and  it  U  to 
them  that  the  question  is  properly  directed— find  any  conditions  of  ill 
application.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  case  wlierc  no  answer  is  the  only 
proper  answer.  For  a  question  regarding  the  conBiitutioD  of  a  sometbing, 
which  cannot  he  cogitated  by  any  determined  predieale— being  eom- 
pjetely  beyond  the  ipliere  of  objects  and  eiperience,  is  perfectly  null 
■ud  void. 
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one  ever  heard  it  alleged  that,  from  our  complete  and  ne- 
cessary ignorance  of  the  conditions,  it  is  uncertain  what 
exact  relation  the  diameter  of  a  circle  hears  to  the  circle  in 
rational  or  irrational  numbers?  By  the  former  the  sum 
cannot  be  given  exactly,  by  the  latter  only  approximately  ; 
and  therefore  we  decide,  that  the  impossibility  of  a  solution 
of  the  question  is  evident.  Lambert  presented  us  with  a 
demonstration  of  this.  In  the  general  principles  of  morals 
there  can  be  nothing  uncertain,  for  the  propositions  are 
either  utterly  without  meaning,  or  must  originate  solely  in 
our  rational  conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be 
in  physical  science  an  infinite  number  of  conjectures,  which 
can  never  become  certainties ;  because  the  phaenomena  of 
nature  are  not  given  as  objects  dependent  on  our  conceptions. 
The  key  to  the  solution  of  such  questions  cannot  therefore  be 
found  in  our  conceptions  or  in  pure  thought,  but  must  lie 
without  us,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  many  cases  not  to  be 
discovered ;  and  consequently  a  satisfactory  explanation  can« 
not  be  expected.  The  questions  of  transcendental  analytic, 
which  relate  to  the  deduction  of  our  pure  cognition,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned  above ; 
for  we  are  not  at  present  treating  of  the  certainty  of  judg- 
ments in  relation  to  the  origin  of  our  conceptions,  but  only 
of  that  certainty  in  relation  to  objects. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  responsibility  of  at  least  a 
critical  solution  of  the  questions  of  reason,  by  complaints 
of  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  and  the  seemingly  hum- 
ble confession  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  reason  to 
decide,  whether  the  world  has  existed  from  all  eternity  or  had 
a  beginning, — whether  it  is  infinitely  extended,  or  enclosed 
within  certain  limits, — whether  anything  in  the  world  is  simple, 
or  whether  everything  must  be  capable  of  infinite  divisibility, 
—  whether  freedom  can  originate  phsenomena,  or  whether 
everything  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  laws  and  order  of 
nature — and,  finally,  whether  there  exists  a  being  that  is  com- 
pletely unconditioned  and  necessary,  or  whether  the  existence 
of  everything  is  conditioned  and  consequently  dependent  on 
something  external  to  itself,  and  therefore  in  its  own  nature 
contingent.  For  all  these  questions  relate  to  an  object,  which 
can  be  given  no  where  else  than  in  thought.  This  object  is 
the  absolutely  unconditioned  totality  of  the  synthesiB  of  phae- 
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nomena.  If  the  conceptions  in  our  minds  do  not  assist  as  td 
some  certain  result  in  regard  to  these  problems,  we  must  not 
defend  ourselves  on  the  plea  that  the  object  itself  remains 
hidden  from  and  unknown  to  us.  For  no  such  thing  or  object 
can  be  given — it  is  not  to  be  found  out  of  the  idea  in  our  minds. 
We  must  seek  the  cause  of  our  failure  in  our  idea  itself, 
which  is  an  insoluble  problem,  and  in  regard  to  which  we 
obstinately  assume  that  there  exists  a  real  object  corre- 
sponding and  adequate  to  it.  A  clear  explanation  of  the 
dialectic  which  hes  in  our  conception,  will  very  soon  enable 
us  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  in  regard  to  such  a 
question. 

The  pretext,  that  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  certainty  in 
regard  to  these  problems,  may  be  met  with  this  question, 
which  requires  at  least  a  plain  answer  :  From  what  source  do 
the  ideas  originate,  the  solution  of  which  involves  you  in  such 
difficulties  ?  Are  you  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  certain 
phsenomena ;  and  do  you  expect  these  ideas  to  give  you  the 
principles  or  the  rules  of  this  explanation  ?  Let  it  be  granted, 
that  fdl  nature  was  laid  open  before  you ;  that  nothing  was 
hid  from  your  senses  and  your  consciousness.  Still,  you 
could  not  cognize  in  concreto  the  object  of  your  ideas  in  any 
experience.  For  what  is  demanded,  is,  not  only  this  full  and 
complete  intuition,  but  also  a  complete  synthesis  and  the 
consciousness  of  its  absolute  totality;  and  this  is  not  possible  by 
means  of  any  empirical  cognition.  It  follows  that  your  question 
— your  idea  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  any 
phsenomenon;  and  the  idea  cannot  have  been  in  any  sense  given 
by  the  object  itself.  For  such  an  object  can  never  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  because  it  cannot  be  given  by  any  possible  expe- 
rience. Whatever  perceptions  you  may  attain  to,  you  are  still 
surrounded  by  conditions — in  space,  or  in  time,  and  you  can- 
not discover  anything  unconditioned ;  nor  can  you  decide 
whether  this  unconditioned  is  to  be  placed  in  an  absolute 
beginning  of  the  synthesis,  or  in  an  absolute  totality  of  the 
series  without  beginning.  A  whole,  in  the  empirical  signifi- 
cation of  the  term,  is  always  merely  comparative.  The  absolute 
whole  of  quantity  (the  universe),  of  division,  of  derivation, 
of  the  condition  of  existence,  with  the  question — whether  it 
is  to  be  produced  by  a  finite  or  infinite  synthesis,  no  possible 
experience  can  instruct  us  concerning.      You  will  not,  for 
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example,  be  able  to  explain  tbe  phsenomena  of  a  body  in  the 
least  degree  better,  whether  you  beheve  it  to  consist  of  simple, 
or  of  composite  parts ;  for  a  simple  phsenomenon — and  just  a» 
little  an  infinite  series  of  composition — can  never  be  presented 
to  your  perception.  Fhsenomena  require  and  admit  of  ex- 
planation, only  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  that  explanation 
are  given  in  perception ;  but  the  sum-total  of  that  which  is 
gi^en  in  phsenomena,  considered  as  an  absolute  whole,  is 
itself  a  perception — and  we  cannot  therefore  seek  for  expla- 
nations of  this  whole  beyond  itself,  in  other  perceptions.  The 
explanation  of  this  whole  is  the  proper  object  of  the  trans- 
cendental problems  of  pure  reason. 

Although,  therefore,  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  un- 
attainable through  experience,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  say,  that  it  is  uncertain  how  the  object  of  our  inquiries  is 
constituted.  For  the  object  is  in  our  own  mind,  and  cannot 
be  discovered  in  experience  ;  and  we  have  only  to  take  care 
that  our  thoughts  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  to  avoid 
faUing  into  the  amphiboly  of  regarding  our  idea  as  a  repre< 
sentation  of  an  object  empirically  given,  and  therefore  to  be 
cognized  according  to  the  laws  of  experience.  A  dogmatical 
solution  is  therefore  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  impossible. 
The  critical  solution,  which  may  be  a  perfectly  certain  one, 
does  not  consider  the  question  objectively,  but  proceeds  by 
inquiring  into  the  basis  of  the  cognition  upon  which  the 
question  rests. 

ANTINOMY   OF   PURE    REASON. 

Section  Fifth. 

Sceptical  Exposition  of  the  Coamological  Problems  presented 
in  the  four  Transcendental  Ideas. 

We  should  be  quite  vnlUng  to  desist  from  the  demand  of  a  dog- 
matical answer  to  our  questions,  if  we  understood  beforehand 
that,  be  the  answer  what  it  may,  it  would  only  serve  to  increase 
our  ignorance,  to  throw  us  from  one  incomprehensibUity  into 
another,  from  one  obscurity  into  another  still  greater,  and 
perhaps  lead  us  into  irreconcilable  contradictions.  If  a  dog- 
matical affirmative  or  negative  answer  is  demanded,  is  it  at  all 
prudenti  to  set  aside  the  probable  grounds  of  a  solution  which 
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lie  before  bb,  and  to  take  into  consideration,  what  advantage 
we  shall  gain,  if  the  answer  is  to  fsvour  the  one  Bide  or  the 
other?  If  it  happens  that  in  hoth  cases  the  answer  is  mere 
DonHDte,  we  have  in  this  an  irresistible  siimmonB,  to  institute 
a  critical  Investigation  of  the  question,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  wheiber  it  is  based  on  a  grouudleas  presup- 
position, and  relates  to  an  idea,  the  falsity  of  which  would  be 
more  easily  exposed  in  its  application  and  consequencM, 
than  in  the  mere  representation  of  its  content.  This  is  the 
great  utility  of  the  sceptical  mode  of  treating  the  queationa 
addressed  by  pure  reason  to  itself.  By  this  method  we  easily 
rid  ouraelves  of  the  confusions  of  dogmatism,  and  establish  in 
its  place  a  temperate  criticism,  whicb,  as  a  genuine  cathartic, 
will  successfully  remove  the  presumptuous  notions  of  philo- 
sophy and  their  consequence — the  vain  pretension  to  universal 

If,  then,  1  could  understand  the  nature  of  a  cosmological 
idea,  and  perceive,  before  I  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  all,  that,  whatever  side  of  the  question  regarding 
the  unconditioned  of  the  regressive  aynthesia  of  phenomena 
it  favoured,  it  must  either  be  loo  great  or  too  small  for  every 
conception  of  the  understanding; — I  would  be  able  to  compre- 
hend how  the  idea,  which  relates  to  an  object  of  experience — an 
experience  which  must  be  adequate  to  and  in  accordance  with  a 
possible  conception  of  the  understanding — must  be  completely 
void  and  wilhout  significance,  inasmuch  as  its  object  is  inade- 
quate, consider  it  as  we  may.  And  this  is  actually  the  caae 
with  all  cosmological  conceptions,  which,  for  the  reason  above- 
mentioned,  involve  reason,  so  long  as  it  remains  attached  to 
them,  in  an  unavoidable  antinomy.     For  suppose : 

First,  that  the  world  has  no  beginning, — in  this  case  it  is  too 
large  for  our  conception ;  for  this  conception,  which  consisla 
in  a  successive  regress,  cannot  overtake  the  whole  eternity 
that  has  elapsed.  Grant  that  it  hm  a  beginning,  it  is  then  too 
small  for  the  conception  of  the  understanding.  For,  as  a  be- 
ginning presupposes  a  time  preceding,  it  cannot  be  uncondi- 
tioned i  and  the  law  of  the  empirical  employment  of  the  un- 
derstanding imposes  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  higher  con- 
dition of  time ;  and  the  world  is,  therefore,  evidently  too  small 
for  this  law. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  double  answer  to  the  ques* 
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tion  regarding  the  extent,  in  space,  of  the  world.  For,  if  it 
is  infinite  and  unlimited,  it  must  be  too  large  for  every  possi- 
ble empirical  conception.  If  it  \a  finite  h-ndi  limited,  we  have 
a  right  to  ask — what  determines  these  limits  ?  Void  space  is 
not  a  self-subsistent  correlate  of  things,  and  cannot  be  a  final 
condition — ^and  still  less  an  empirical  condition,  forming  a 
part  of  a  possible  experience.  For  how  can  we  have  any  ex- 
perience or  perception  of  an  absolute  void  ?  But  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  empirical  synthesis  requires  that  the  uncondi- 
tioned be  an  empirical  conception.  Consequently,  a  finite 
world  is  too  smalt  for  our  conception. 

Secondly,  if  every  phaenomenon  (matter)  in  space  consists 
of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  the  regress  of  the  division  is 
always  too  great  for  our  conception  ;  and  if  the  division  of 
space  must  cease  with  some  member  of  the  division  (the  sim- 
ple), it  is  too  small  for  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned.  For 
the  member  at  which  we  have  discontinued  our  division 
still  admits  a  regress  to  many  more  parts  contained  in  the 
object. 

IMrdty,  suppose  that  every  event  in  the  world  happens  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  causality  of  a  caijse 
must  itself  be  an  event,  and  necessitates  a  regress  to  a  still 
higher  cause,  and  consequently  the  unceasing  prolongation 
of  the  series  of  conditions  a  parte  priori.  Operative  nature  is 
therefore  too  large  for  every  conception  we  can  form  in  the 
synthesis  of  cosmical  events. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  spontaneously  produced  events, 
that  is,  oifiree  agency,  we  are  driven,  in  our  search  for  sufficient 
reasons,  on  an  unavoidable  law  of  nature,  and  ace  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  empirical  law  of  causaUty,  and  we  find  that 
any  such  totality  of  connection  in  our  synthesis  is  too  small 
for  our  necessary  empirical  conception. 

Fourthly,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  neces^ 
sary  being — ^whether  it  be  the  world  or  something  in  the 
world,  or  the  cause  of  the  world ;  we  must  place  it  in  a  time  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  any  given  moment  f  for,  otherwise,  it 
must  be  dependent  on  some  other  and  higher  existence.  Such 
an  existence  is,  in  this  case,  too  large  for  our  empirical  concep- 
tion, and  unattainable  by  the  continued  regress  of  any  synthesis. 

But  if  we  beheve  that  everything  in  the  world — be  it  con- 
dition or  conditioned — ^is  contingent :  e^&rjf  given  existence  ia 
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too  small  for  out  conception.  Fur  in  ihia  c 
pelled  to  Bcek  for  some  other  existence  upon 
depends. 

We  have  said  that  in  ell  these  cases  the  cosmological  idea 
is  cither  too  great  or  too  amnll  for  the  eoipiricaj  regress  in  a 
synthesis,  and  consequently  for  every  possible  conception  of 
the  understanding.  Why  did  we  not  express  ouraelvea  in  a 
manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and,  instead  of  accusing 
the  cosmological  idea  of  overstepping  or  of  falling  short  of  its 
true  aim — possible  esperience,  say  that,  in  the  first  case,  the 
empirical  conception  is  alnays  too  small  for  the  idea,  and  in 
the  second  too  great,  and  thus  attach  the  blame  of  these  con- 
tradictiona  to  the  empirical  regress?  Tiie  reason  is  this. 
Possible  experience  can  alone  give  reahty  to  our  conceptions  ; 
without  it  a  conception  is  merely  an  idea,  without  truth  or 
relation  to  an  object.  Hence  a  possible  empirical  conception 
must  be  the  standard  by  wliich  we  are  to  judge  whether  an  idea 
is  anything  more  than  an  idea  and  fiction  of  thought,  orwhether 
it  relates  to  an  object  in  the  world.  If  we  say  of  a  thing  that 
in  relation  to  some  other  thing  it  is  too  lorge  or  too  small,  the 
former  is  considered  as  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  and 
requiring  to  be  adapted  to  it.  Among  the  trivial  subjects  of 
discussion  iu  the  old  schools  of  dialectics  was  tliis  question : 
If  a  ball  cannot  pass  through  a  hole,  slial!  we  say  that  the  boll 
is  too  large  or  the  hole  too  small '!  In  this  case  it  is  indifferent 
what  expression  we  employ ;  for  we  do  not  know  which  exists 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  say^ — 
the  man  is  too  long  for  his  coat,  but — tlie  coat  is  too  short  for 
the  man. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  well-founded  suspicion,  that  the  cos- 
mological  ideas,  and  all  the  confiictiug  sophistical  assertions 
connected  with  them,  are  based  upon  a  false  and  fictitious 
conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  object  of  these  ideas  is 
presented  to  ns  ;  and  this  suspicion  will  probably  direct  us 
how  to  e.xpose  the  illusion  that  has  so  long  led  us  astray  from 
the  truth. 
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ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

SxcTioN  Sixth. 

Transcendental  Idealism  as  the  Key  to  the  Solution  of  Pure 

Cosmoloffical  Dialectic. 

In  the  transcendental  aesthetic,  we  proved,  that  everything 
intuited  in  space  and  time — all  objects  of  a  possible  experience, 
are  nothing  but  phaenomena,  that  is,  mere  representations ; 
and  that  these,  as  presented  to  us — as  extended  bodies,  or  as 
series  of  changes — have  no  self-subsistent  existence  apart  from 
human  thought.  This  doctrine  I  call  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism.* The  realist  in  the  transcendental  sense  regards  these 
modifications  of  our  sensibility — these  mere  representations, 
as  things  subsisting  in  themselves. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  us  of  holding  the  long-decried 
theory  of  empirical  ideaUsm,  which,  while  admitting  the  reality 
of  space,  denies,  or  at  least  doubts,  the  existence  of  bodies 
extended  in  it,  and  thus  leaves  us  without  a  sufficient  criterion 
of  reality  and  illusion.  The  supporters  of  this  theory  find  no  . 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  reality  of  the  phaenomena  of  the 
internal  sense  in  time ;  nay,  they  go  the  length  of  maintain- 
ing that  this  internal  experience  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  real  existence  of  its  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

Transcendental  idealism  allows  that  the  objects  of  external 
intuition — as  intuited  in  space,  and  all  changes  in  time — as 
represented  by  the  internal  sense,  are  real.  For,  as  space  is 
the  form  of  that  intuition  which  we  call  external,  and  without 
objects  in  space,  no  empirical  representation  could  be  given 
us  ;  we  can  and  ought  to  regard  extended  bodies  in  it  as  real. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  representations  in  time.  But  time 
and  space,  with  all  phaenomena  therein,  are  not  in  themselves 
things.  They  are  nothing  but  representations,  and  cannot 
exist  out  of  and  apart  from  the  mind.  Nay,  the  sensuous  in- 
ternal intuition  of  the  mind  (as  the  object  of  consciousness), 
the  determination  of  which  is  represented  by  the  succession 

*  I  have  elsewhere  termed  this  theory ybmta/  idealism,  to  distinguish  it 
from  material  idealism,  which  doubts  or  denies  the  existence  of  external 
things.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  seems  advisable  in  many  cases  to  employ 
this  term  instead  of  that  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Z2 
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of  difierent  atAtes  in  time,  is  not  the  ri?nl,  proper  eelf,  as  it 
esisti  in  itself — not  llie  tranacen dental  Bubjecl,  but  only  a 
phtenomenoD,  which  is  presented  to  the  eensibility  of  this,  to 
IIS,  uaknonn  being.  This  internal  pheenomeiion  cannot  be 
aflmitted  to  be  a  Belf-Bubaisting  tiling ;  for  its  condiliou  is 
time,  and  time  cannot  be  the  condition  of  a  thing  in  itself. 
But  the  empirical  truth  of  phecnomena  in  space  and  time  is 
guaranteed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  aufficiently 
diatinguiBhed  from  the  illuBion  of  dreams  or  fancy — although 
both  have  a  proper  and  thorough  connection  in  an  experience 
according  to  empirical  laws.  The  objects  of  experience  then 
are  not  things  in  ihemselves,*  but  are  given  only  iu  experi- 
ence, and  have  no  existence  apart  from  and  Independently 
of  eipcrience.  That  there  may  be  inliabitanta  in  the  moon, 
although  no  one  has  ever  observed  them,  ninst  certainly  be 
admitted  i  but  this  assertion  means  only,  that  we  may  in  the 
possible  progress  of  experience  discover  them  at  some  future 
time.  For  that,  which  stands  in  connection  with  a  perception 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  progress  of  experience,  is  real. 
They  are  therefore  really  existent,  if  they  stand  in  empirical 
connection  with  my  actual  or  real  eonsciouaness,  although 
they  are  not  in  themselves  real,  that  is,  apart  from  the  pro- 
gress of  experience. 

There  is  nothing  actually  given — we  can  be  conscious  of 
nothing  as  real,  except  a  perception  and  the  empirical  pro- 
gression from  it  to  other  possible  perceptions.  For  phmno- 
mena,  as  mere  representations,  are  real  only  in  perception ; 
and  perception  is,  in  fact,  nothing  bnt  the  reality  of  an  em- 
pirical Tcpreaentation,  that  is,  a  phtcuomenon.  To  call  a 
phenomenon  a  real  thing  prior  to  perception,  means  either, 
that  we  must  meet  with  this  phcenomenon  in  the  progress  of 
experience,  or  it  meaiis  nothing  at  all.  For  I  can  say  only  of 
a  thing  in  itself  that  it  exists  without  relation  to  the  senses 
and  experience.  But  we  are  speaking  here  merely  of  phienO' 
mena  in  apace  and  time,  both  of  which  are  determinations  of 
sensibility,  and  not  of  things  in  themselves.  It  follows  that 
phtenomcna  are  not  things  in  themselves,  but  are  mere  repre- 
sentations, which,  if  not  given  in  us — in  perception,  are  non- 
existent. 

The  faculty  of  sensuouB  intuition  is  properly  a  receptirity— 
Dinge  an  sich,  Saclien  an  sicb. 


^H  *  Dinge  an  sich,  Saclica  an  sicb.  ^^^H 
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a  capacity  of  being  afifected  in  a  certain  manner  by  representa- 
tions, the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is  a  pure  intuition  of 
space  and  time — the  pure  forms  of  sensibility.  These  repre- 
sentations, in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  and  determinable  iti 
this  relation  (in  space  and  time)  according  to  laws  of  the 
unity  of  experience,  are  called  objects.  The  non-sensuous 
cause  of  these  representations  is  completely  unknown  to  us, 
and  hence  cannot  be  intuited  as  an  object.  For  such  an  ob- 
ject could  not  be  represented  either  in  space  or  in  time ;  and 
without  these  conditions  intuition  or  representation  is  impos- 
sible. We  may,  at  the  same  time,  term  the  non-sensuous 
cause  of  phaenomena  the  transcendental  object — but  merely 
as  fi  mental  correlate  to  sensibility,  considered  as  a  receptivity. 
To  this  transcendental  object  we  may  attribute  the  whole  con- 
nection and  extent  of  our  possible  perceptions,  and  say  that 
it  is  given  and  exists  in  itself  prior  to  all  experience.  But 
the  phaenomena,  corresponding  to  it,  are  not  given  as  things 
in  themselves,  but  in  experience  alone.  For  they  are  mere 
representations,  receiving  from  perceptions  alone  significance 
and  relation  to  a  real  object,  under  the  condition  that  this  or 
that  perception — ^indicating  an  object — is  in  complete  connec- 
tion virith  idl  others  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  unity  of 
experience.  Thus  we  can  say :  the  things  that  really  existed 
in  past  time,  are  given  in  the  transcendental  object  of  experi- 
ence. But  these  are  to  me  real  objects,  only  in  so  far  as  I 
can  represent  to  my  own  mind,  that  a  regressive  series  of  pos- 
sible perceptions — following  the  indications  of  history,  or  the 
footsteps  of  cause  and  effect — in  accordance  vnth  empirical 
laws, — that,  in  one  word,  the  course  of  the  world  conducts  us  to 
an  elapsed  series  of  time  as  the  condition  of  the  present  time. 
This  series  in  past  time  is  represented  as  real,  not  in  itself, 
but  only  in  connection  yrith  a  possible  experience.  Thus, 
when  I  say  that  certain  events  occurred  in  past  time,  I  merely 
assert  the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  chain  of  experience, 
from  the  present  perception,  upwards  to  the  conditions  that 
determine  it  according  to  time. 

If  I  represent  to  myself  all  objects  existing  in  all  space  and 
time,  I  do  not  thereby  place  these  in  space  and  time  prior  to 
all  experience ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  representation  is 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  of  a  possible  experience,  in  its 
absolute  completeness.    In  experience  alone  are  those  objects, 
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which  are  nothing  hat  representations,  given.     But,  when 
I  say,  they  existed  prior  to  my  experience  ;  this  means  only 
that  I  mast  hegin  with  the  perception  present  to  me,  and  fol- 
K)w  the  track  indicated,  until  I  discover  them  in  some  part  or 
region  of  experience.    The  cause  of  the  empirical  condition  of 
this  progression — and  consequently  at  what  member  therein 
I  must  stop,  and  at  what  point  in  the  regress  I  am  to  find 
this  member — is  transcendental,  and  hence  necessarily  incog- 
nizable.    But  with  this  we  have  not  to  do  ;  our  concern  is  only 
with  the  law  of  progression  in  experience,  in  which  objects, 
that  is,  phsenomena,  are  given.     It  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  I  say — I  may  in  the  progress  of  experience  discover 
stars,  at  a  hundred  times  greater  distance  than  the  most  distant 
of  those  now  visible,  or — stars  at  this  distance  may  be  met 
in  space,  although  no  one  has,  or  ever  will  discover  them. 
For,  if  they  are  given  as  things  in  themselves,  vdthout  any 
relation  to  possible  experience ;  they  are  for  me  non-existent, 
consequently,  are  not  objects,  for  they  are  not  contained  in 
the  regressive  series  of  experience.     But,  if  these  phsenomena 
must  be  employed  in  the  construction  or  support  of  the  cos- 
mological  idea  of  an  absolute  whole, — and,  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  question  that  over-steps  the  limits  of  possible  ex- 
perience ;  the  proper  distinction  of  the  different  theories  of 
the  reality  of  sensuous  objects  is  of  great  importance,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  illusion  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
misinterpretation  of  our  empirical  conceptions. 

THE   ANTINOMY   OF   PURE    REASON. 

Section  Setenth. 

Critical  Solution  of  the  Cosinological  Problem, 

The  antinomy  of  pure  reason  is  based  upon  the  following  dia- 
lectical argument :  If  that  which  is  conditioned  is  given,  the 
whole  series  of  its  conditions  is  also  given  ;  but  sensuous  ob- 
jects are  given  as  conditioned ;  consequently. .  . .  This  syllo- 
gism, the  major  of  which  seems  so  natural  and  evident,  intro- 
duces as  many  cosmological  ideas  as  there  are  different  kinds 
of  conditions  in  the  synthesis  of  phaenomena,  in  so  far  as  these 
conditions  constitute  a  series.  These  ideas  require  absolute 
totality  in  the  series,  and  thus  place  reason  in  inextricable  em- 
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barrassment.  Before  proceeding  to  expose  the  fallacy  in 
this  dialectical  argument,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  correct 
understanding  of  certain  conceptions  that  appear  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  proposition  is  evident,  and 
indubitably  certain  :  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  a  regress  in 
the  series  of  all  its  conditions  is  thereby  imperatively  required. 
For  the  very  conception  of  a  conditioned,  is  a  conception  of 
something  related  to  a  condition,  and,  if  this  condition  is 
itself  conditioned,  to  another  condition — and  so  on  through 
all  the  members  of  the  series.  This  proposition  is,  therefore, 
analytical,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  transcendental  criti- 
cism. It  is  a  logical  postulate  of  reason :  to  pursue,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  connection  of  a  conception  with  its  conditions. 

If,  in  the  second  place,  both  the  conditioned  and  the  con- 
dition are  things  in  themselves,  and  if  the  former  is  given, 
not  only  is  the  regress  to  the  latter  requisite,  but  the  latter  is 
really  given  with  the  former.  Now,  as  this  is  true  of  all  the 
members  of  the  series,  the  entire  series  of  conditions,  and 
with  them  the  unconditioned  is  at  the  same  time  given  in  the 
very  fact  of  the  conditioned,  the  existence  of  which  is  possible 
only  in  and  through  that  series,  being  given.  Ii^  this  case, 
the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition,  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  understanding  merely,  which  represents  things  a« 
they  are,  without  regarding  whether  and  how  we  can  cognize 
them.  But  if  I  have  to  do  with  phsenomena,  which,  in  their 
character  of  mere  representations,  are  not  given,  if  I  do  not 
attain  to  a  cognition  of  them  (in  other  words,  to  themselves, 
for  they  are  nothing  more  than  empirical  cognitions),  I  am 
not  entitled  to  say :  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  all  its  condi- 
tions (as  phsenomena)  are  also  given.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
from  the  fact  of  a  conditioned  being  given,  infer  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  series  of  its  conditions.  For  phenomena  are 
nothing  but  an  empirical  synthesis  in  apprehension  or  percep- 
tion, and  are  therefore  given  only  in  it.  Now,  in  speaking 
of  phaenomena,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  the  conditioned  is 
given,  the  synthesis  which  constitutes  its  empirical  condition 
is  also  thereby  given  and  presupposed  ;  such  a  synthesis  can 
be  established  only  by  an  actual  regress  in  the  series  of  con- 
ditions. But  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  this  case :  that  a  regress 
to  the  conditions  of  a  conditioned,  in  other  words,  that  a 
continuous  empirical  synthesis  is  enjoined ;  that,  if  the  condi- 
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re  at  least  required ;  and 
mditions  in  lliis  regreBS. 
We  coa  now  see  that  the  mnjar  m  the  above  cosinologiotl 
BylIog;iam,  takes  the  conditioned  In  the  transcendenUl  sigoifi- 
cation  nliich  it  has  in  the  pure  category,  while  the  minor 
Hpeaka  of  it  in  the  empirical  signification  which  it  has  in  the 
category  as  applied  to  phenomena.  There  is,  therefore,  a  dia- 
lectical fallacy  ia  the  syllogiBm — a  gopkiama  Jtgurx  dietiottU. 
But  this  fallacy  is  not  a  conscioualy  deviaed  one,  but  a.  per- 
fectly natnral  UliisioQ  of  the  coramon  reason  of  maa.  For, 
when  a  thing  is  given  as  conditioned,  we  presuppose  ia  the 
major  ita  conditions  and  their  aeries,  unperceived,  as  it  were, 
and  unseeu ;  because  this  ia  nothing  mure  thau  the  logical 
requirement  of  complete  and  satisfactory  pre mieses  for  a  given 
conclusion.  In  this  case,  time  is  altogether  left  out  in  the 
connection  of  the  conditioned  with  the  condition  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  be  given  in  themselves,  and  contemporaneously. 
It  is,  moreover,  just  as  natural  to  regard  phenomena  (iu  the 
minor)  as  things  in  themselves  and  as  objects  presented  to  the 
pure  understanding,  as  in  the  major,  iu  which  complete  ab- 
straction was  mnde  of  all  conditions  of  intuition.  But  it  is 
under  these  conditions  aione  that  objects  are  given.  Now  we 
overlooked  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  conceptions. 
The  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition,  and  the 
complete  series  of  the  latter  (in  the  major)  are  not  limited  by 
time,  and  do  not  contain  the  conception  of  succession.  On 
the  contrary,  the  empirical  synthesis,  and  the  aeries  of  con- 
ditions in  the  phsenomenal  world — subsumed  in  the  minor — 
are  necessarily  successive,  and  given  in  time  alone.  It  follows 
that  I  cannot  presuppose  in  the  minor,  aa  I  did  in  the  major, 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  and  of  the  series  therein 
represented  ;  for  in  the  major  all  the  members  of  the  seriea 
are  given  as  things  in  themselves — without  any  limitations  or 
conditions  of  time,  while  in  the  minor  they  are  possible  only 
in  and  through  a  successive  regress,  which  cannot  exist,  ex- 
cept it  be  actually  carried  into  execution  in  the  world  of 
phicnomena. 

After  this  proof  of  the  viciousnesa  of  the  argument  com- 
monly employed  in  maintaining  cosmological  assertions,  both 
parties  may  now  be  justly  dismissed,  as  advancing  claims 
without  grounds  or    title.     Bat  the  process  has   not  been 
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ended,  by  conyincing  them  that  one  or  both  were  in  the 
tnrong,  and  had  maintained  an  assertion  which  was  without 
valid  grounds  of  proof.  Nothing  seems  to  be  clearer  than 
that,  if  one  maintains :  the  world  has  a  beginning,  and  ano- 
ther :  the  world  has  no  beginning,  one  of  the  two  must  be 
right.  But  it  is  likewise  clear,  that,  if  the  evidence  oh  both 
sides  is  equal,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  side  the 
truth  lies  ;  and  the  controversy  continues,  although  the  par- 
ties have  been  recommended  to  peace  before  the  tribunal  of 
reason.  There  remains,  then,  no  other  means  of  settling  the 
question  than  to  convince  the  parties,  who  refute  each  other 
with  such  conclusiveness  and  ability,  that  they  are  disputing 
about  nothing,  and  that  a  transcendental  illusion  has  been 
mocking  them  with  visions  of  reality  where  there  is  none. 
This  mode  of  adjusting  a  dispute  which  cannot  be  decided 
upon  its  own  merits,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 


Zeno  of  Elea,  a  subtle  dialectician,  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  Plato  as  a  sophist,  who,  merely  from  the  base  motive  of 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  discussion,  maintained  and  subverted 
the  same  proposition  by  arguments  as  powerful  and  convinc- 
ing on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  He  maintained,  for  ex- 
ample, that  God  (who  was  probably  nothing  more,  in  his  view, 
than  the  world,)  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  in  mo- 
tion nor  in  rest,  neither  similar  nor  dissimilar  to  any  other 
thing.  It  seemed  to  those  philosophers  who  criticised  his 
mode  of  discussion,  that  his  purpose  was  to  deny  completely 
both  of  two  self-contradictory  propositions — ^which  is  absurd. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  justice  in  this  accusa- 
tion. The  first  of  these  propositions  I  shall  presently  con- 
sider in  a  more  detailed  manner.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
if  by  the  word  God  he  understood  merely  the  Universe^  his 
meaning  must  have  been,  that  it  cannot  be  permanently  pre- 
sent in  one  place — that  is,  at  rest,  nor  be  capable  of  changing 
its  place — that  is,  of  moving,  because  all  places  are  in  the 
universe,  and  the  universe  itself  is,  therefore,  in  no  place. 
Again,  if  the  universe  contains  in  itself  everything  that  exists, 
it  cannot  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  any  other  thing,  because 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  other  thing  with  which  it  can  be  compared. 
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If  two  opposite  judgments  presuppose  a  contingent  impos- 
sible, or  arbitrary  condition,  both — ^in  spite  of  their  opposition 
(which  is,  however,  not  properly  or  really  a  contradiction) — 
^1  away ;  because  the  condition,  which  insured  the  validity 
of  both,  has  itself  disappeared. 

If  we  say  :  every  body  has  either  a  good  or  a  bad  sm^,  we 
have  omitted  a  third  possible  judgment — it  has  no  smell  at 
all ;  and  thus  both  conflicting  statements  may  be  false.  If 
we  say  :  it  is  either  good-smeUing  or  not  good-smelling  (vel 
suaveolens  vel  noU'Suaveolens),  both  judgments  are  contra- 
dictorily opposed ;  and  the  contradictory  opposite  of  the 
former  judgment — some  bodies  are  not  good-smelling — em- 
braces also  those  bodies  which  have  no  smell  at  all.  In  the 
preceding  pair  of  opposed  judgments  (jper  disparata),  the 
contingent  condition  of  the  conception  of  body  (smell)  at- 
tached to  both  conflicting  statements,  instead  of  having  been 
omitted  in  the  latter,  which  is  consequently  not  the  contra- 
dictory opposite  of  the  former. 

If,  accordingly,  we  say :  the  world  is  either  infinite  in  ex- 
tension, or  it  is  not  infinite  (non  est  infinitud) ;  and  if  the 
former  proposition  is  false,  its  contradictory  opposite — the 
world  is  not  infinite,  must  be  true.  And  thus  I  should  deny 
the  existence  of  an  infinite,  without,  however,  affirming  the 
existence  of  a  finite  world.  But  if  we  construct  our  propo- 
sition thus — the  world  is  either  infinite  or  finite  (noninfinite), 
both  statements  may  be  false.  For,  in  this  case,  we  consider 
the  world  as  per  se  determined  in  regard  to  quantity,  and 
while,  in  the  one  judgment,  we  deny  its  infinite  and  conse- 
quently, perhaps,  its  independent  existence  ;  in  the  other,  we 
append  to  the  world,  regarded  as  a  thing  in  itself,  a  certain 
determination — that  of  finitude  ;  and  the  latter  may  be  false 
as  well  as  the  former,  if  the  world  is  not  given  as  a  thinff  in 
itself,  and  thus  neither  as  finite  nor  as  infinite  in  quantity. 
This  kind  of  opposition  I  may  be  allowed  to  term  dialectiad; 
that  of  contradictories  may  be  called  analytical  opposition. 
Thus  then,  of  two  dialectically  opposed  judgments  both  may 
be  false,  from  the  fact,  that  the  one  is  not  a  mere  contradic- 
tory of  the  other,  but  actually  enounces  more  than  is  requisite 
for  a  full  and  complete  contradiction. 

When  we  regard  the  two  propositions — the  world  is  infinite 
in  quantity,  and,  the  world  is  finite  in .  quantity,  as  contra- 
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dictory  opposites,  we  are  assuming  that  the  world — the  com- 
plete series  of  phaenomena — ^is  a  thing  in  itself.  For  it  re- 
mains as  a  permanent  quantity,  whether  I  deny  the  infinite 
or  the  finite  regress  in  the  series  of  its  phaenomena.  But  if 
we  dismiss  this  assumption — this  transcendental  illusion,  and 
deny  that  it  is  a  thing  in  itself,  the  contradictory  opposition 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  merely  dialectical  one ;  and  the 
world,  as  not  existing  in  itself — ^independently  of  the  regressive 
series  of  my  representations,  exists  in  Uke  manner  neither  as 
a  whole  which  is  infinite  nor  as  a  whole  which  is  finite  in 
itnelf.  The  universe  exists  for  me  only  in  the  empirical  re- 
gress of  the  series  of  phsenomena,  and  not  per  se.  If,  then, 
it  is  always  conditioned,  it  is  never  given  completely  or  as  a 
whole ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  an  unconditioned  whole,  and 
does  not  exist  as  such,  either  with  an  infinite,  or  with  a  finite 
quantity. 

What  we  have  here  said  of  the  first  cosmological  idea — that 
of  the  absolute  totality  of  quantity  in  phsenomena,  applies 
also  to  the  others.  The  series  of  conditions  is  discoverable 
only  in  the  regressive  synthesis  itself,  and  not  in  the  phae- 
nomenon  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself— given  prior  to  aU  re- 
gress. Hence  I  am  compelled  to  say :  the  aggregate  of  parts 
in  a  given  phsenomenon  is  in  itself  neither  finite  nor  infinite ; 
and  these  parts  are  given  only  in  the  regressive  synthesis  of 
decomposition — a  synthesis  which  is  never  given  in  absolute 
completeness,  either  as  finite,  or  as  infinite.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  series  of  subordinated  causes,  or  of  the  con- 
ditioned up  to  the  unconditioned  and  necessary  existence, 
which  can  never  be  regarded  as  in  itself,  and  in  its  totality, 
either  as  finite  or  as  infinite  ;  because,  as  a  series  of  subor- 
dinate representations,  it  subsists  only  in  the  dynamical  re- 
gress, and  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  previously  to  this 
regress,  or  as  a  self-subsistent  series  of  things. 

Thus  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  its  cosmological  ideas 
disappears.  For  the  above  demonstration  has  established  the 
fact  that  it  is  merely  the  product  of  a  dialectical  and  illusory 
opposition,  which  arises  from  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
absolute  totality — admissible  only  as  a  condition  of  things 
in  themselves,  to  phsenomena,  which  exist  only  in  oar  repre- 
sentations, and  —  when  constituting  a  series  —  in  a  succes- 
sive regress.  This  antinomy  of  reason  may,  however,  be 
really  profitable  to  our  speculative  interests,  not  in  the  way  of 
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contributing  any  dogmntical  addition,  but  aa  presenting  to  us 
another  material  eup[>ort  in  our  critical  InTcstigatioDS.  For 
it  furniBhes  ub  witli  au  indirect  proof  of  the  tranacendental 
ideahty  of  phieoomeua,  if  our  mindB  were  not  completely 
Batiatied  witli  the  direct  proof  set  forth  in  the  Trnnaceu dental 
i^sthetic.  The  proof  would  proceed  in  the  following  di- 
lemma. If  the  world  is  a  whole  ciistlng  in  itBclf,  it  must  be 
either  finite  or  iufinite.  But  it  ia  neither  finite  nor  infinite— 
as  has  been  sbowD,  on  the  one  side,  by  tiie  tliesia,  on  the 
other,  by  the  antilhesia.  Therefore  the  world — the  content 
of  all  pheenomena — is  not  a  whole  ezisting  in  itself.  It  fol- 
lows that  phiEDomeDa  are  nothing,  apart  from  our  repreaenta- 
tioiiB.  And  tliis  is  what  we  mean  by  t  ran  seen  denUil  ideality. 
This  remark  is  of  some  importance.  It  enables  ub  to  see 
that  the  proofs  of  the  fourfold  antiuumy  are  not  mere  Hophis- 
tries — are  not  fallacious,  but  grounded  on  the  nature  of  rea- 
son, and  valid — under  the  supposition  that  plisenomena  are 
tilings  in  themselves.  The  opposiuon  of  the  judgments  which 
follow  make  it  evideut  that  a  fallacy  lay  in  the  initial  suppo- 
Bitiou,  and  tbuB  helps  us  to  discover  the  true  constitution  of 
objects  of  sense.  Tliis  transcendental  dialectic  doea  not  fa- 
vour scepticism,  although  it  preBents  ub  with  a  triamphant 
demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  the  sceptical  method,  the 
great  utihty  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  antinomy,  where  the 
arguments  of  reason  were  allowed  to  confront  each  other  iu 
uudiminished  force.  And  although  tlie  result  of  these  con- 
flicts of  reason  is  not  what  we  expected — although  we  hare  ob- 
tained no  positiTe  dogmatical  addition  to  metaphysical  science, 
we  have  still  reaped  a  great  advantage  in  the  correction  of  our 
judgments  on  these  subjects  of  thought. 

ANTINOMY    OF    PURE    REASON. 
Sectiok  Eighth. 

Reyulaliee   Principle  of  Pure  Season  in   relation  to  the  Co»- 

mologicat  Ideas. 
The  coamologieal  principle  of  totality  could  not  give  us  any 
certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  maximum  in  the  series  of 
conditions  in  the  world  of  sense,  considered  as  a  thing  in 
itself.     The  actual  regress  in  the  series  is  the  only  means  of 
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approaching  thie  maximum.  Tliia  principle  of  pure  reason, 
therefore,  may  fltill  be  considered  as  valid — not  aa  an  axiom 
euHbhng  ue  to  cogitate  totahty  in  the  object  aa  actual,  but  as 
a  problem  for  the  uaderetandiDg,  wliich  requirea  it  to  ioatitute 
and  to  continue,  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  totality  in  the 
mind,  the  regress  in  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned.  For  in  the  world  of  aenae,  that  ia,  io  apace  and 
time,  every  condition  which  we  diacover  in  our  inveatigation 
of  pliBcnomena  is  itself  conditioned  ;  because  sensuoiiB  objects 
are  not  thinga  in  themaelvea  (in  which  case  an  absolutely  un- 
conditioned might  be  reached  in  the  progress  of  cognition), 
but  are  merely  empirical  representations,  the  conditions  of 
which  must  always  be  found  in  intuition.  The  principle  of 
reason  is  therefore  properly  a  mere  rule^preacribing  a  re- 
gress in  the  series  of  conditions  for  given  phcenomena,  and 
prohibiting  any  pause  or  rest  on  an  aljsolutely  unconditioned. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  principle  of  the  possibility  of  experience 
orof  the  empirical  cognition  of  sensuous  objects — consequently 
not  a  priucipleof  the  understanding  ;  for  every  experience  ia 
confined  wi^in  cert^  proper  hmits  determined  by  the  given 
iutuition.  Still  leas  ia  it  a  conaiilutive  principle  of  reason 
authorising  us  to  extend  our  conception  of  the  aensuoua 
world  beyond  all  poasible  experience.  It  ia  merely  a  prin- 
ciple for  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  experience  aa  far  aa 
is  possible  for  human  faculties.  It  forbida  us  to  consider 
any  empirical  hmits  as  absolute.  It  is,  hence,  a  principle  of 
reason,  which,  as  a  rule,  dictates  how  we  ought  to  proceed  in 
our  empirical  regress,  but  ia  unable  to  an/icipale  or  indicate 
prior  to  the  empirical  regress  what  is  given  in  the  object  it- 
self, I  have  termed  it  for  this  reason  a  regulativt  principle 
of  reason  ;  while  the  principle  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the 
scries  of  conditions,  as  existing  in  Itself  and  given  in  the  ob- 
ject, is  a  constitutive  cosmological  principle.  This  distinction 
will  at  once  demonatrate  the  falsehood  of  the  constitutive 
principle,  and  prevent  us  from  attributing  (by  b  transcen- 
dental eubrejitie)  objective  reahty  to  an  idea,  which  is  valid 
only  as  a  rule. 

In  order  to  underBtand  the  proper  meaning  of  this  rule  of 
pure  reason,  vre  must  notice  first,  that  it  cannot  tell  us  uihat 
the  object  i»,  but  only  kom  the  empirical  reyreu  «  to  be  pro- 
—  ^d  with  in  order  to  attain  to  the  complete  conception  of 
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the  object.  If  it  gave  as  any  information  in  respect  to  the 
former  atatement,  it  would  be  a  constitutive  principle — a  priu- 
ciple  impossible  from  the  nature  of  pare  reason.  It  will  not 
therefore  enable  us  to  establish  any  such  conclusions  as— •the 
aeries  of  conditions  for  a  given  contlitioned  is  in  itself  finite, 
or,  it  is  infinite.  For,  in  tliis  cnse,  we  should  be  cogitating 
in  the  mere  idea  of  abaolute  totality,  an  object  which  is  not 
and  cannot  be  given  in  experience  ;  inaemuch  as  we  shoald 
be  attributing  a  reality  objective  and  independent  of  the  em- 
pirical synthesis,  to  S  series  of  phEenomena.  Tliis  idea  of 
reason  cannot  then  be  regarded  as  valid — except  as  a  rale  foi 
the  regressive  eyntheais  in  the  series  of  conditions,  according 
to  which  we  must  proceed  from  the  conditioned,  through  hH 
intermediate  and  subordinate  conditions,  up  to  the  uncondi- 
tioned ;  although  this  goal  is  unattained  and  unattainable. 
For  the  absolutely  unconditioned  cannot  be  discovered  in  the 
sphere  of  experience. 

We  now  proceed  to  determine  clearly  our  notion  of  a 
synthesis  which  can  never  be  complete.  There  are  two 
terms  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  These  terms 
are  regarded  as  expressions  of  diflerent  and  distingiush- 
able  notions,  although  the  ground  of  the  distinction  has 
never  been  clearly  exposed.  The  term  employed  by  the 
mathematicians,  is  prograaui  in  infinitum.  The  philosophers 
prefer  the  expression  progresmts  in  indffinitvm.  Without 
detaining  the  reader  with  an  examination  of  the  reasons  for 
such  a  diatinclion,  or  with  remarks  on  the  right  or  wrong  use 
of  the  terms,  I  shall  endeavour  clearly  to  determine  these 
conceptions,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Critique. 

We  may,  with  propriety,  say  of  a  straight  line,  that  it  may  be 
produced  to  infinity.  In  this  case  the  distinction  between  a  jiri)- 
ffTeams  in  infinitum  and  a  progresau*  in  indefinilum  is  a  mere 
piece  of  subtlety.  For,  although  when  we  say,  produce  a  straight 
line — it  is  more  correct  to  say  in  indefinilum  than  itt  infinitunt ; 
because  the  former  means,  produce  it  as  far  as  you  please,  the 
second,  you  mv»t  not  cease  to  produce  it ;  the  expression  in  infi-  . 
nilum  is,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  power  to  do  it,  perfectly 
correct,  for  we  can  always  make  it  longer  if  we  please — on  to 
infinity.  And  this  remark  holds  good  in  all  cases,  when  we 
speak  of  ajpre^reaiux,  tliat  is,  an  advancement  from  the  con- 
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dition  to  the  conditioned ;  this  possible  advancement  always 
proceeds  to  infinity.  We  may  proceed  from  a  given  pair  in 
the  descending  line  of  generation  from  father  to  son,  and 
cogitate  a  never-ending  line  of  descendants  from  it.  For  in 
such  a  case  reason  does  not  demand  absolute  totality  in  the 
series,  because  it  does  not  presuppose  it  as  a  condition  and  as 
given  (datum),  but  merely  as  conditioned,  and  as  capable  of 
being  given  (dabile). 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  problem — how  far  the 
regress,  which  ascends  from  the  given  conditioned  to  the 
conditions,  must  extend ;  whether  I  can  say — it  is  a  repress 
in  infinitum^  or  only  in  indefinitum  ;  and  whether,  for  example, 
setting  out  from  the  human  beings  at  present  alive  in  the 
world,  I  may  ascend  in  the  series  of  their  ancestors,  in  infinitum 
— or  whether  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  so  far  as  I  have  pro- 
ceeded, I  have  discovered  no  empirical  ground  for  considering 
the  series  limited,  so  that  I  am  justified,  and  indeed,  compelled 
to  search  for  ancestors  still  further  back,  although  I  am  not 
obliged  by  the  idea  of  reason  to  presuppose  them. 

My  answer  to  this  question  is :  If  the  series  is  given  in 
empirical  intuition  as  a  whole,  the  regress  m  the  series  of  its 
internal  conditions  proceeds  in  infinitum:  but,  if  only  one 
member  of  the  series  is  given,  from  which  the  regress  is  to 
proceed  to  absolute  totality,  the  regress  is  possible  only  in 
indefinitum.  For  example,  the  division  of  a  portion  of  matter 
given  vdthin  certain  limits — of  a  body,  that  is — proceeds  in 
infinitum.  For,  as  the  condition  of  this  whole  is  its  part,  and 
the  condition  of  the  part  a  part  of  the  part,  and  so  on,  and 
as  in  this  regress  of  decomposition  an  unconditioned  indivi- 
sible member  of  the  series  of  conditions  is  not  to  be  found ; 
there  are  no  reasons  or  grounds  in  experience  for  stopping  in 
the  division,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  remote  members 
of  the  division  are  actually  and  empirically  given  prior  to  this 
division.  That  is  to  say,  the  division  proceeds  to  infinity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  series  of  ancestors  of  any  given  human 
being  is  not  given,  in  its  absolute  totality,  in  any  experience  ; 
and  yet  the  regress  proceeds  from  every  genealogical  member 
of  this  series  to  one  still  higher,  and  does  not  meet  with  any 
empirical  limit  presenting  an  absolutely  unconditioned  member 
of  the  series.  But  as  the  members  of  such  a  series  are  not 
contained  in  the  empirical  intuition  of  the  whole,  prior  to  the 
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regress,  thii  regresa  does  not  proceed  to  inflaity,  but  only 
in  inde/nitum.  that  is,  we  are  called  upon  to  diacoTer 
other  aod  higher  members,  which  are  themselves  always 
conditioDecl. 

In  neither  case — the  regressus  in  infinitum,  nor  the  regrei- 
tus  in  indefiaitum,  is  the  series  of  conditlnns  to  be  considered 
as  actually  infinite  in  the  object  itself.  This  might  be  true  of 
things  in  themselveB,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  of  phsenomeni, 
which,  Bs  conditions  of  each  other,  are  only  given  in  the  em- 
pirical  regress  itaeif.  Hence,  the  question  no  longer  is. 
What  is  the  quantity  of  this  aeries  of  conditions  in  itself — is 
it  finite  or  infinite  f  for  it  ia  nothing  in  itself;  hut,  How  is 
the  empirical  regress  to  be  commenced,  and  how  far  ought  we 
to  proceed  with  it?  And  here  a  signal  distinction  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  rule  becomes  apparent.  If  the  whole  is 
given  empirically,  it  is  possible  to  recede  in  the  series  of  its 
internal  conditions  to  injinily.  But  if  the  whole  is  not  given, 
and  can  only  be  given  by  and  through  the  empirical  regress, 
I  can  only  say — it  is  possible  to  infinity,*  to  proceed  to  alill 
higher  conditions  in  the  series.  In  the  first  case  I  am  justi- 
fled  in  asserting  that  more  members  are  empirically  given  in 
the  object  than  I  attain  to  in  the  regress  (of  decomposition). 
In  the  aecond  case,  I  am  justiiied  only  in  saying,  that  1  can 
always  proceed  further  in  the  regress,  because  no  member  of 
the  series  is  given  aa  absolutely  conditioned,  and  thus  a  higher 
member  is  possible,  and  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  it  is  neces' 
sary.  In  the  one  case  it  is  necessary  to  find  other  members 
of  the  series,  in  the  other  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  for  others, 
inasmuch  as  experience  presenta  no  absolute  limitation  of  the 
regress.  For,  either  you  do  not  possess  a  perception  which 
absolutely  limits  your  empirical  regress,  and  in  this  case  the 
regresa  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  ;  or,  you  do  posaeas 
such  a  limitative  perception,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  part  of 
your  series  {for  that  which  limits  must  be  distinct  from  that 
which  is  limited  by  it),  and  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  continue 
your  regress  up  to  this  condition,  and  so  on. 

These  remarks  will  be  placed  in  their  proper  light  by  their 
application  in  the  following  section. 

*  Kant's  laesning  a :  Infinity,  in  (he  tirat  esse,  is  a  quality,  or  nwr 
be  predicated,  of  the  regress ,-  while  in  the  secoDd  case,  it  is  only  IbA 
predicated  of  the  poisibitity  of  the  regres«. —  TV.  ''^ 
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ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Section  Ninth. 

Of  the  Empirical  Use  of  the  Rer/ulative  Pnnciple  of  Reason 
with  regard  to  the  Cosmoloyical  Ideas, 

We  have  shown  that  no  transcendental  use  can  be  made  either 
of  the  conceptions  of  reason  or  of  understanding.  We  have 
shown,  likewise,  that  the  demand  of  absolute  totality  in  the 
series  of  conditions  in  the  world  of  sense  arises  from  a 
transcendental  employment  of  reason,  resting  on  the  opinion 
that  phsenomena  are  to  be  regarded  as  things  in  themselves. 
It  follows  that  we  are  not  required  to  answer  the  question  re- 
specting the  absolute  quantity  of  a  series — ^whether  it  is  in 
itself  limited  or  unlimited.  We  are  only  called  upon  to  de 
termine  how  far  we  must  proceed  in  the  empirical  regress 
from  condition  to  condition,  in  order  to  discover,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  rule  of  reason,  a  full  and  correct  answer  to  the 
questions  proposed  by  reason  itself. 

This  principle  of  reason  is  hence  valid  only  as  a  rule  for  the 
extension  of  a  possible  experience — its  invalidity  as  a  principle 
constitutive  of  phsenomena  in  themselves  having  been  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated.  And  thus,  too,  the  antinomial  conflict 
of  reason  with  itself  is  completely  put  an  end  to ;  inasmuch 
as  we  have  not  only  presented  a  critical  solution  of  the  fallacy 
lurking  in  the  opposite  statements  of  reason,  but  have  shown 
the  true  meaning  of  the  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  these  state- 
ments. The  dialectical  principle  of  reason  has,  therefore, 
been  changed  into  a  doctrinal  principle.  But  in  fact,  if  this 
principle,  in  the  subjective  signification  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  its  only  true  sense,  may  be  guaranteed  as  a  principle 
of  the  unceasing  extension  of  the  employment  of  our  un- 
derstanding, its  influence  and  value  are  just  as  great  as  if 
it  were  an  axiom  for  the  h  priori  determination  of  objects. 
For  such  an  axiom  could  not  exert  a  stronger  influence  on 
the  extension  and  rectification  of  our  knowledge,  otherwise 
than  by  procuring  for  the  principles  of  the  understanding  the 
most  widely  expanded  employment  in  the  field  of  experience. 

X 
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I. 

Solution    of   the   Cosmotogical    Idea   of  the  Totality   of  lit 
Composition  of  Fhtenomfiia  w  Ike  tlHwerte. 

Here,  as  well  bb  in  the  case  of  the  other  coeoiologicBl 
problems,  the  ground  of  the  regulative  principle  of  reason  ib 
the  propOBition,  that  in  our  empirical  regress  no  experience 
of  an  abiolttU  limit,  and  coDsequeutly  no  ejcperieace  of  a  con- 
dition, which  18  itself  abtolutelij  ■unconditioned,  is  discover- 
able. And  the  truth  of  thiB  propositiou  itself  rests  upon  tbe 
CO  OBI  deration,  that  such  an  experience  tnUBt  represent  to  tu 
pbtenomens  as  limited  by  nothing  or  the  mere  void,  on  which 
our  continued  regress  by  means  of  perception  must  abut— 
which  \s  impoBsiLle. 

Now  this  proposition,  which  declares  that  every  condition 
attained  in  the  empirical  regress  must  itself  be  connidered  em- 
pirically conditioned,  contains  the  rule  in  termini*,  which  re- 
quires ffle,  to  whatever  estent  I  may  have  proceeded  in  the 
ascending  series,  always  to  look  for  some  higher  member  in 
the  Beries — nhether  this  member  is  to  become  known  to  me 
through  experience,  or  not. 

Nothing  further  is  necesBary,  then,  for  the  solution  of  the 
first  cosmological  problem,  than  to  decide,  whether,  in  the  re- 
gress to  the  unconditioned  quantity  of  the  universe  (as  re- 
gards space  and  time),  this  never  limited  ascent  ought  to  he 
called  a  regresmis  in  infinitum  ot  in  indefinitum. 

The  general  representation  which  we  form  in  our  minds  of 
the  series  of  all  past  states  or  conditions  of  the  world,  or  of 
all  the  things  ishich  at  present  exist  in  it,  is  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  postihle  empirical  regress,  which  is  cogitated — 
although  in  an  undetermined  manner — in  tlie  mind,  and  which 
gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  series  of  cuuditions  for  a 
given  object.*  Now  I  have  a  conception  of  the  universe,  but 
not  an  in  tuition^  that  is,  not  an  intuition  of  it  as  a  whole. 
Thus  I  cannot  infer  the  magnitude  of  the  regress  from  the 
•  The  cosmicil  series  can  neilber  be  greater  nor  amaller  Lhan  the  pos- 
ts cOQceptioD  is  baaed.     And  as  this 


neither  bi 
Bible  empirical  regress,  upon  nhich  il 
regress  cauaot  be  a  determimte  infinite  regress,  si 
fiail«  (absolutely  limited),  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  regsrd  Ihe  world 
either  finite  or  infinite,  because  the  regress,  wliich  gix'ei  us  the  repre- 
ot  the  world,  Is  aeithei  finite  nor  iufinile. 
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quantity  or  magnitude  of  the  world,  and  determine  the 
former  by  means  of  the  latter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  most  first 
of  all  form  a  conception  of  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  the 
world  from  the  magnitude  .of  the  empirical  regress.  But  of 
this  regress  I  know  nothing  more,  than  that  I  ought  to  pro- 
ceed from  every  given  member  of  the  series  of  conditions  to 
one  still  higher.  But  the  quantity  of  the  universe  is  not 
thereby  determined,  and  we  cannot  affirm  that  this  regress 
proceeds  in  infinitum.  Such  an  affirmation  would  anticipate 
the  members  of  the  series  which  have  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  represent  the  number  of  them  as  beyond  the  grasp  of  any 
empirical  synthesis ;  it  would  consequently  determine  the 
cosmical  quantity  prior  to  the  regress  (although  only  in  a 
negative  manner) — which  is  impossible.  For  the  world  is  not 
given  in  its  totality  in  any  intuition ;  consequently,  its  quan- 
tity cannot  be  given  prior  to  the  regress.  It  follows  that  we 
are  unable  to  make  any  declaration  respecting  the  cosmical 
quantity  in  itself — not  even  that  the  regress  in  it  is  a  regress 
in  infinitum  ;  we  must  only  endeavour  to  attain  to  a  conception 
of  the  quantity  of  the  universe,  in  conformity  with  the  rule 
which  d^etermiLes  the  empirical  regress  in  it.  But  this  rule 
merely  requires  us  never  to  admit  an  absolute  limit  to  our  series 
— how  far  soever  we  may  have  proceeded  in  it,  but  always, 
on  the  contrary,  to  subordinate  every  phaenomenon  to  some 
other  as  its  condition,  and  consequently  to  proceed  to  this  higher 
phaenomenon.  Such  a  regress  is,  therefore,  the  regressua 
in  indefinitum,  which,  as  not  determining  a  quantity  in  the 
object,  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  regreseus  in  infinitum. 
It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  declaring  the  world  to  be  infinite  in  space,  or  as  regards 
past  time.  For  this  conception  of  an  infinite  given  quantity 
is  empirical ;  but  we  cannot  apply  the  conception  of  an  infinite 
quantity  to  the  world  as  an  object  of  the  senses.  I  cannot 
say,  the  regress  from  a  given  perception  to  every  thing  limited 
either  in  space  or  time,  proceeds  in  infinitum — ^for  this 
presupposes  an  infinite  cosmical  quantity;  neither  can  I 
say,  it  is  finite — for  an  absolute  limit  is  likewise  impossible  in 
experience.  It  follows  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  make  any 
assertion  at  all  respecting  the  whole  object  of  experience — the 
world  of  sense ;  I  must  limit  my  declarations  to  the  rule^  accord- 
ing to  which  experience  or  empirical  knowledge  is  to  be  attained. 

T  2 
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To  the  question,  therefore,  respecting  the  eosmicol  quan- 
tity, the  first  and  negntive  anawer  ia  :  The  world  has  no  be- 
ginoing  in  time,  and  no  ebaalute  limit  iu  spnce. 

For,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  would  be  limited  by  a  Toid 
time  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  Toid  space  on  the  other. 
Now,  since  the  world,  as  a  phenomenon,  cannot  be  thus 
limited  in  itself — for  a  phEenomenon  is  not  a  thing  in  itself; 
it  must  be  posalble  for  us  to  linre  a  perception  of  thia  liraiu- 
tion  by  a  void  time  and  a  void  space.  But  such  a  perception 
— such  an  esperience  is  impossible  ;  because  it  has  no  contcni. 
Consequently,  an  absolute  cosmical  limit  is  empirically,  and 
therefore  absolutely,  impossible.* 

From  this  follows  the  a^rmative  answer :  The  regress  in 
the  series  of  phsenomens — as  a  determination  of  the  cosmical 
quantity,  proceeds  tn  indefinilMm.  Tbis  is  cqnivaleDt  to  say- 
ing— the  world  of  sense  has  no  absohite  quantity,  bat  the 
empirical  regreaa  (through  which  alone  the  world  of  sense  is 
presented  to  us  on  the  side  of  its  conditions)  reata  upon  a 
rule,  which  requires  it  to  proceed  from  every  member  of  the 
series — as  conditioned,  to  one  still  more  remote  (whether 
through  personal  eaperience,  or  by  means  of  history,  or  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect),  and  not  to  cease  at  any  point  in 
this  extension  of  the  possible  empirical  employment  of  the 
understanding.  And  this  is  the  proper  and  only  use  which 
reason  can  make  of  its  principles. 

The  above  rule  does  not  prescribe  an  unceasing  regress  in 
one  kind  of  phEeuomeua.  It  does  not,  for  example,  forbid  us, 
in  our  ascent  from  an  individoa!  human  being  through  the 
line  of  his  ancestors,  to  expect  that  we  shall  discover  at  some 
point  of  the  regress  a  primeval  pair,  or  to  admit,  in  the  series 
of  heavenly  bodies,  a  sun  at  the  farthest  possible  distance 
hova  some  centre.  All  that  it  demands  is  a  perpetual  pro- 
gress from    phEenomena  to  pheenonieiia,  even  although  an 


*  The  reader  will  reiQ&rk  tliat  the  proof  presented  above  is  vei;  dif- 
Ferent  from  ibe  dogniatical  demon straii on  given  in  ihe  antithesis  of  tbe 
firat  antinomj.  la  that  demonatratiDn,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
wurid  Is  a  thing  in  itself— given  in  its  totality  prior  to  all  regress,  and  ■ 
determined  position  in  space  and  time  was  denied  to  it — if  it  was  not 
eonaidered  as  occupving  all  time  and  all  space.  Hence  anr  concliuion 
differed  from  that  given  above ;  for  we  inferred  in  the  antitbeeii  the  ac- 
tual infinity  of  the  world. 
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actual  perception  is  not  presented  by  them  (as  in  the  case  of 
our  perceptions  being  so  weak^  as  that  we  are  unable  to  be- 
come conscious  of  them),  since  they,  nevertheless,  belong  to 
possible  experience. 

Every  beginning  is  in  time,  and  all  limits  to  extension  are  in 
space.  But  space  and  time  are  in  the  world  of  sense.  Con- 
sequently phaenomena  in  the  world  are  conditionally  limited, 
but  the  world  itself  is  not  limited,  either  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  neither  the  world  nor  the 
cosmical  series  of  conditions  to  a  given  conditioned  can  be 
completely/  given,  our  conception  of  the  cosmical  quantity 
is  given  only  in  and  through  the  regress  and  not  prior  to  it — 
in  a  collective  intuition.  But  the  regress  itself  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  determining  of  the  cosmical  quantity,  and  can- 
not therefore  give  us  any  determined  conception  of  it — still 
less  a  conception  of  a  quantity  which  is,  in  relation  to  a  certain 
standard,  infinite.  The  regress  does  not,  therefore,  proceed 
to  infinity  (an  infinity  given),  but  only  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  us  a  quantity — realized  only 
in  and  through  the  regress  itself. 

•  II. 

Solution  of  the  Cosmohgical  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 
Division  of  a  Whole  given  in  Intuition. 

When  I  divide  a  whole  which  is  given  in  intuition,  I  pro- 
ceed from  a  conditioned  to  its  conditions.  The  division  of  the 
parts  of  the  whole  (subdivisio  or  decompositio)  is  a  regress  in 
the  series  of  these  conditions.  The  absolute  totality  of  this 
series  would  be  actually  attained  and  given  to  the  mind,  if  the 
regress  could  arrive  at  simple  parts.  But  if  all  the  parts  in  a 
continuous  decomposition  are  themselves  divisible,  the  division, 
that  is  to  say,  the  regress,  proceeds  from  the  conditioned  to 
its  conditions  in  infinitum ;  because  the  conditions  (the  parts) 
are  themselves  contained  in  the  conditioned,  and,  as  the  latter 
is  given  in  a  limited  intuition,  the  former  are  all  given  along 
wiUi  it.  This  regress  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  a  regressus 
in  indefnitum,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  cos- 
mological  idea,  the  regress  in  which  proceeded  from  the  con- 
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ditioned  to  the  conditions  not  given  contemporaneonsly  and 
along  with  it,  but  discoverable  only  through  the  empirical 
regress.  We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  affirm  of  a  whole  of 
this  kind,  which  is  divisible  in  infinituniy  that  it  consists  of 
an  infinite  number  of  parts.  For,  although  all  the  parts  are 
contiuned  in  the  intuition  of  the  whole,  the  whole  division  is 
not  contained  therein.  The  division  is  contained  only  in  the 
progressing  decomposition — in  the  regress  itself,  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  the  series.  Now, 
as  this  regress  is  infinite,  all  the  members  (parts)  to  which  it 
attains  must  be  contained  in  the  given  whole  as  an  aggregate. 
But  the  complete  series  of  division  is  not  contained  therein. 
For  this  series,  being  infinite  in  succession  and  always  incom- 
plete, cannot  represent  an  infinite  number  of  members,  and 
still  less  a  composition  of  these  members  into  a  whole. 

To  apply  this  remark  to  space.  Every  limited  part  of  space 
presented  to  intuition  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  are  always 
spaces — to  whatever  extent  subdivided.  Every  limited  space 
is  hence  divisible  to  infinity. 

Let  us  again  apply  the  remark  to  an  external  phsenomenon 
enclosed  in  limits,  that  is,  a  body.  The  divisibility  of  a  body 
rests  upon  the  divisibility  of  space,  which  is  the  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  the  body  as  an  extended  whole.  A  body  is 
consequently  divisible  to  infinity,  though  it  does  not,  for  that 
reason,  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

It  certainly  seems  that,  as  a  body  must  be  cogitated  as 
substance  in  space,  the  law  of  divisibility  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  it  as  substance.  For  we  may  and  ought  to  grant,  in 
the  case  of  space,  that  division  or  decomposition,  to  any 
extent,  never  can  utterly  annihilate  composition  (that  is  to 
say,  the  smallest  part  of  space  must  still  consist  of  spaces)  ; 
otherwise  space  would  entirely  cease  to  exist — ^which  is  im- 
possible. But,  the  assertion  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  all 
composition  in  matter  is  annihilated  in  thought,  nothing  re- 
mains, does  not  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  conception  of 
substance,  which  must  be  properly  the  subject  of  all  compo- 
sition and  must  remain,  even  after  the  conjunction  of  its  attri- 
butes in  space — ^which  constituted  a  body — is  annihilated  in 
thought.  But  this  is  not  the  case  vdth  substance  in  the 
phaenomenal  world,  which  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  cogitated  by 
the  pure  category.     Fheenomenal  substance  is  not  an  absolute 
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subject ;  it  is  merely  a  permanent  sensuous  image,  and  nothing 
more  than  an  intuition,  in  which  the  unconditioned  is  not  to 
be  found. 

But,  although  this  rule  of  progress  to  infinity  is  legitimate 
and  applicable  to  the  subdivision  of  a  phsenomenon,  as  a  mere 
occupation  or  filling  of  space,  it  is  not  apphcable  to  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  distinct  parts  and  constituting  a  quantum 
discretum — that  is  to  say,  an  organised  body.  It  cannot  be 
admitted  that  every  part  in  an  organised  whole  is  itself  organ- 
ised)  and  that,  in  analysing  it  to  infinity,  we  must  always 
meet  with  organised  parts  ;  although  we  may  allow  that  the 
parts  of  the  matter  which  we  decompose  in  infinitum,  may  be 
organised.  For  the  infinity  of  the  division  of  a  phaenomenon  in 
space  rests  altogether  on  the  fact  that  the  divisibility  of  a  phse- 
nomenon is  given  only  in  and  through  this  infinity,  that  is  an 
undetermined  number  of  parts  is  given,  while  the  parts  them- 
selves are  given  and  determined  only  in  and  through  the  sub- 
division ;  in  a  word,  the  infinity  of  the  division  necessarily  pre- 
supposes that  the  whole  is  not  already  divided  in  se.  Hence  our 
division  determines  a  number  of  parts  in  the  whole — a  number 
which  extends  just  as  far  as  the  actual  regress  in  the  division; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  notion  of  a  body  organised 
to  infinity  represents  the  whole  as  already  and  in  itself  divided. 
We  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  it  a  determinate,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  infinite,  number  of  parts — which  is  self-contradic- 
tory. For  we  should  thus  have  a  whole  containing  a  series  of 
members  which  could  not  be  completed  in  any  regress — ^which 
is  infinite,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  in  an  organised 
composite.  Infinite  divisibility  is  apphcable  only  to  a 
quantum  continuum,  and  is  based  entirely  on  the  infinite 
divisibihty  of  space.  But  in  a  quantum  discretum  the  multi- 
tude of  parts  or  units  is  always  determined,  and  hence  always 
equal  to  some  number.  To  what  extent  a  body  may  be  or- 
ganized, experience  alone  can  inform  us ;  and  although,  so 
far  as  our  experience  of  this  or  that  body  has  extended,  we 
may  not  have  discovered  any  inorganic  part,  such  parts  must 
exist  in  possible  experience.  But  how  far  the  transcendental 
division  of  a  phsenomenon  must  extend,  we  cannot  know  from 
experience — it  is  a  question  which  experience  cannot  answer ; 
it  is  answered  only  by  the  principle  of  reason  which  forbids 
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II  to  consider  the  empirical  regress,  in  the  Bnalysii 
body,  Hs  ever  absotutely  complete. 
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Concluding  Remark  on  the  Solution  of  the  Trameentlem 
Mathematical  Ideat — and  Tnlroduetory  to  the  Solutio,i  uf 
the  Dynamical  Ideas. 

We  preseotcd  the  antinomy  of  pure  reaGon  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  we  endeavoured  to  show  the  ground  of  this  Belf-contra- 
dittion  on  the  pnrt  of  reason,  and  the  only  means  of  hringing 
it  to  a  conclusion — namely,  by  declaring  both  contradictory 
statements  to  be  false.  We  represented  in  these  antinomies 
the  conditions  of  phenomena  aa  belonging  to  the  conditioned 
according  to  relations  of  apace  and  time — which  is  the  usual 
BiippoBitioa  of  the  common  understanding.  In  this  reapect, 
all  dialectical  representations  of  totality,  in  the  seriea  of  con- 
ditions to  a  given  conditioned,  were  perfectly  homogeneotn. 
The  condition  was  always  a  member  of  tbe  series  along  witli 
the  conditioned,  and  thus  the  homogeneity  cf  the  whole  series 
was  assured.  In  this  case  the  regress  could  never  be  cogitated 
as  complete  ;  or,  if  this  was  the  case,  a  member  really  con- 
ditioned was  falsely  regarded  as  a  primal  member,  conse- 
quently as  unconditioned.  In  such  an  antinomy,  therefore, 
we  did  not  consider  tbe  object,  that  is,  the  couditioned,  but 
tbe  series  of  conditions  belonging  to  the  object,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  that  series.  And  thus  arose  the  difficulty — a.  difficulty 
not  to  be  settled  by  any  decision  regarding  the  claims  of  the 
two  parties,  but  simply  by  cutting  the  knot — by  declaring  the 
series  proposed  by  reason  to  be  either  too  long  or  too  ihort  for 
the  understanding,  which  could  in  neitber  case  make  its  con- 
ceptions adequate  with  the  ideas. 

But  we  have  overlooked,  up  to  this  point,  an  essential  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  conceptions  of  tbe  understanding 
which  reason  endeavours  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  ideas — two  of 
these  indicating  a  mathematical,  and  two  a  Ji/namieal  synthesis 
of  pbeenomena.  Hitherto,  it  was  not  necessary  to  signalize 
this  distinction ;  for,  just  as  in  our  general  representation  of 
all  transcendental  ideas,  we  considered  them  under  phcenomenat 
conditions,  so,  in  tbe  two  mathematical  ideas,  our  discussion 
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is  concerned  solely  with  an  object  in  the  world  of  phsenomena. 
But  as  we  are  now  about  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  dynamical  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  their 
adequateness  with  ideas,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  tliis  dis- 
tinction. We  shall  find  that  it  opens  up  to  us  anientirely 
new  view  of  the  conflict  in  which  reason  is  involyed.  For, 
while  in  the  first  two  antinomies,  both  parties  were  dismissed, 
on  the  ground  of  having  advanced  statements  based  upon  false 
hypotheses ;  in  the  present  case  the  hope  appears  of  discover- 
ing a  hypothesis  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  reason,  and,  the  judge  completing  the  statement  of  tlie 
grounds  of  claim,  which  both  parties  had  left  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state,  the  question  may  be  settled  on  its  own  merits, 
not  by  dismissing  the  claimants,  but  by  a  comparison  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. — If  we  consider  merely  their  exten' 
sion,  and  whether  they  are  adequate  with  ideas,  the  series  of 
conditions  may  be  regarded  as  all  homogeneous.  But  the 
conception  of  the  understanding  which  Ues  at  the  basis  of  these 
ideas,  contains  either  a  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous,  (presup- 
posed in  every  quantity — in  its  composition  as  well  as  in  its 
division)  or  of  the  heterogeneous,  which  is  the  case  in  the 
dynamical  synthesis  of  cause  and  efiect,  as  well  as  of  the 
necessary  and  the  contingent. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  in  the  mathematical  series  of  phseno- 
mena  no  other  than  a  sensuous  condition  is  admissible — a 
condition  which  is  itself  a  member  of  the  series ;  while  the 
dynamical  series  of  sensuous  conditions  admits  a  heterogeneous 
condition,  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  series,  but,  as  purely 
intelligible,  lies  out  of  and  beyond  it.  And  thus  reason  is 
satisfied,  and  an  unconditioned  placed  at  the  head  of  the  series 
of  phaenomena,  without  introducing  confusion  into  or  discon- 
tinuing it,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  understanding. 

Now,  from  the  fact  that  the  dynamical  ideas  admit  a  con- 
dition of  phsenomena  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  series 
of  phsenomena,  arises  a  result  which  we  shotdd  not  have  ex- 
pected from  an  antinomy.  In  former  cases,  the  result  was 
that  both  contradictory  dialectical  statements  were  declared  to 
be  false.  In  the  present  case,  we  find  the  conditioned  in  the 
dynamical  series  connected  vnth  an  empirically  unconditioned, 
but  non-sensuous  condition ;  and  thus  satisfaction  is  done  to 
the  understanding  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  reason  on  the 
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otiier,*  While,  moreover,  the  dialectical  arguments  for  un- 
conditioned tol^ty  in  mere  pbieaonieun  fall  to  the  groaud, 
hath  propositions  of  rea^oQ  may  be  shoviu  to  be  true  in  their 
proper  ugnification.  This  could  not  hnppen  in  the  cfise  of 
the  cosmological'  idena  which  demanded  a  mathematically  un- 
conditioned unity  ;  for  no  condition  could  be  placed  at  the 
be&d  of  the  eeries  of  phenomena,  except  one  wbicli  was  iUdf 
k  phenomenon,  and  coniiequently  a  member  of  the  fieriei. 

in. 

Solulion  of  the  Cosmological  liten  of  the  Totality  of  the  De- 
duction i>f  Cosmical  Events  from  their  Cou»ea. 

There  are  only  two  modes  of  causality  cogitable — the  caoi- 

aUty  of  nature,  or  ai  freedom.     The  first  ia  the  conjunction  of 

a  piirticular  state  with  another  preceding  it  in  the  world  of 

sense,  the  former  following  the  Utter  by  yirtue  of  a  law.     Now, 

I  u  the  causality  of  phtenomena  is  subject  to  conditions  of  dm^ 

I  and  the  preceding  state,  if  it  had  always  existed,  couhi  not 

'   liave  produced  an  effect  which  would  make  its  first  appearance 

at  a  particular  time,  the  causality  of  a  cause  must  itself  be  an 

effect — must  itself  have  begvn  to  be,  and  therefore,  according 

to  the  principle  of  the  understanding,  itself  requires  a  cause. 

We  must  underaland,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  term  freedom, 
in  the  cosmological  sense,  a  faculty  of  the  spontaneotig  origin- 
ation of  a  state  ;  the  causality  of  which,  therefore,  is  not  sab- 
ordinated  to  another  cause  determining  it  in  time.  Freedom 
is  in  this  sense  a  pure  transcendental  idea,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  contains  no  empirical  elemeut ;  the  object  of  which,  in 
the  second  place,  cannot  be  given  or  determined  in  any  expe- 
rience, because  it  is  a  universal  law  of  the  very  possibility  of 
experience,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have -a  cause, 
that  consequently  the  causaUty  of  a  cause,  being  itself  some- 
thing that  has  happened,  must  also  have  a  cause.     In  this  view 

*  For  the  undenlandirg  ■ 
irbich  is  itself  empirically  ui 
an  inteUigibU  coDdilian — oue  whicli  ia  not  s  member  of  the  sericg  or  phs- 
nomenti — for  a  conditioned  pliienomenon,  nithout  breaking  the  series  of 
BnipLrical  condilioos,  tuch  a  coadition  msy  be  admisiibte  as  emiiiricdts 
wtconditiorud,  and  tbe  enipiriDal  regrcu  continue  regular,  unceasing. 
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of  the  case,  the  whole  field  of  experience,  how  far  soever  it 
may  extend,  contains  nothing  that  is  not  subject  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  But,  as  we  cannot  by  this  means  attain  to  an  ab- 
solute totality  of  conditions  in  reference  to  the  series  of  causes 
and  e£fects,  reason  creates  the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  which 
can  begin  to  act  of  itself,  and  without  any  external  cause 
determining  it  to  action,  according  to  the  natural  law  of 
causality. 

It  is  especially  remarkable  that  the  practical  conception  of 
freedom  is  based  upon  the  transcendental  idea,  and  that  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  the  former  is  difficult  only  as  it 
involves  the  consideration  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  Free- 
dom, in  the  practical  sense,  is  the  independence  of  the  will  of 
coercion  by  sensuous  impulses.  A  will  is  sensvxms,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  pathologically  affected  (by  sensuous  impulses)  ;  it  is 
termed  animal  (arbitrium  hrutum),  when  it  is  pathologically 
necessitated.  The  human  will  is  certainly  an  arbitrium  sensi- 
tivum,  not  brutum,  but  liberum :  because  sensuousness  does 
not  necessitate  its  action,  a  faculty  existing  in  man  of  self- 
determination,  independently  of  all  sensuous  coercion. 

It  is  plain,  that,  if  all  causality  in  the  world  of  sense  were 
natural — and  natural  only,  every  event  would  be  determined 
by  another  according  to  necessary  laws,  and  that  consequently, 
phsenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  will,  must  neces- 
sitate every  action  as  a  natural  effect  from  themselves ;  and 
thus  all  practical  freedom  would  fall  to  the  ground  with  the 
transcendental  idea.  For  the  latter  presupposes  that,  although 
a  certain  thing  has  not  happened,  it  ought  to  have  happened, 
and  that,  consequently,  its  phaenomenal  cause  was  not  so 
powerful  and  determinative  as  to  exclude  the  causality  of  our 
will — a  causality  capable  of  producing  effects  independently 
of  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  natural  causes,  and 
capable,  consequently,  of  spontaneously  originating  a  series  of 
events. 

Here,  too,  we  find  it  to  be  the  case,  as  we  generally  found 
in  the  self-contradictions  and  perplexities  of  a  reason  which 
strives  to  pass  the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  that  the  pro- 
blem is  properly  not  physiological,^  but  transcendental.  The 
question  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  does  indeed  concern 
psychology ;  but,  as  it  rests  upon  dialectical  arguments  of 

*  Probably  an  error  of  the  preis,  and  that  we  should  read  psyeka- 
logical — Tr. 
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pure  reason,  its  solation  roust  engage  the  attention  of  trans- 
cendental philosophy.  Before  attempting  this  solution,  a  task 
which  transcendental  philosophy  cannot  decline,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  roake  a  remark  with  regard  to  its  procedure  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question. 

If  phaenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and  time  and 
space  forms  of  the  existence  of  things,  condition  and  con- 
ditioned would  always  be  members  of  the  same  series ;  and 
thus  would  arise  in  the  present  case  the  antinomy  common  to 
all  transcendental  ideas — that  their  series  is  either  too  great 
or  too  small  for  the  understanding.  The  dynamical  ideas, 
which  we  are  about  to  discuss  in  this  and  the  following  sec- 
tion, possess  the  peculiarity  of  relating  to  an  object,  not  con- 
sidered as  a  quantity,  but  as  an  existence ;  and  thus,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  present  question,  we  may  make  abstraction 
of  the  quantity  of  the  series  of  conditions,  and  consider  merely 
the  dynamical  relation  of  the  condition  to  the  conditioned. 
The  question,  then,  suggests  itself,  whether  freedom  is  pos- 
sible ;  and,  if  it  is,  whether  it  can  consist  with  the  universality 
of  the  natural  law  of  causality ;  and,  consequently,  whether 
we  enounce  a  proper  disjunctive  proposition  when  we  say — 
every  effect  must  nave  its  origin  either  in  nature  or  in  free- 
dom, or  whether  both  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  event 
in  different  relations.  The  principle  of  an  unbroken  connec- 
tion between  all  events  in  the  phsenomenal  world,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  is  a  well-established 
principle  of  transcendental  analytic  which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion. The  question,  therefore,  is :  Whether  an  effect,  deter- 
ndned  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  can  at  the  same  time 
be  produced  by  a  free  agent,  or  whether  freedom  and  natore 
mutually  exclude  each  other  ?  And  here,  the  common,  but 
fallacious  hypothesis  of  the  absolute  reality  of  phaenomena 
manifests  its  injurious  influence  in  embarrassing  the  procedure 
of  reason.  For  if  phaenomena  are  things  in  themselves,  free- 
dom is  impossible.  In  this  case,  nature  is  the  complete  and 
all-sufficient  cause  of  every  event ;  and  condition  and  con- 
ditioned, cause  and  effect,  are  contained  in  the  same  series, 
and  necessitated  by  the  same  law.  If,  on  the  contrary,  phae- 
nomena  are  held  to  be,  as  they  are  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
mere  representations,  connected  with  each  other  in  accordance 
with  empirical  laws,  they  must  have  a  ground  which  is  not 
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phsenomenal.  Bat  the  causality  of  such  an  intelligible  cause 
is  not  determined  or  determinable  by  phsenomena ;  although 
its  effects,  as  phsenomena,  must  be  determined  by  other  phae- 
nomenal  existences.  This  cause  and  its  causality  exist  there- 
fore out  of  and  apart  from  the  series  of  phsenomena ;  while 
its  effects  do  exist  and  are  discoverable  in  the  series  of  em- 
pirical conditions.  Such  an  effect  may  therefore  be  considered 
to  be  free  in  relation  to  its  intelligible  cause,  and  necessary  in 
relation  to  the  phsenomena  from  which  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence— a  distinction  which,  stated  in  this  perfectly  general 
and  abstract  manner,  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree  subtle 
and  obscure.  The  sequel  will  explain.  It  is  si&cient,  at 
present,  to  remark  that,  as  the  complete  and  unbroken  con- 
nection of  phsenomena  is  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  freedom 
is  impossible — on  the  supposition  that  phsenomena  are  abso- 
lutely real.  Hence  those  philosophers  who  adhere  to  the 
common  opinion  on  this  subject  can  never  succeed  in  recon- 
ciling the  ideas  of  nature  and  freedom. 

Possibility  of  Freedom  in  harmony  with  the  Universal  Law  of 

Natural  Necessity, 

That  element  in  a  sensuous  object  which  is  not  itself  sen- 
suous, I  may  be  allowed  to  term  intelligible.  If,  accordingly, 
an  object  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  sensuous  phsenomenon 
possesses  a  faculty  which  is  not  an  object  of  sensuous  intuition, 
but  by  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being  the  cause  of 
phsenomena,  the  causality  of  an  object  or  existence  of  this 
kind  may  be  regarded  from  two  different  points  of  view.  It 
may  be  considered  to  be  intelligible,  as  regards  its  action — the 
action  of  a  thing  which  is  a  thing  in  itself,  and  sensuous,  as 
regards  its  effects — the  effects  of  a  phsenomenon  belonging  to 
the  sensuous  world.  We  should,  accordingly,  have  to  form 
both  an  empirical  and  an  intellectual  conception  of  the  causality 
of  such  a  faculty  or  power — ^both,  however,  having  reference 
to  the  same  effect.  This  two-fold  manner  of  cogitating  a 
power  residing  in  a  sensuous  object  does  not  run  counter  to 
any  of  the  conceptions,  which  we  ought  to  form  of  the  world 
of  phsenomena  or  of  a  possible  experience.  Phsenomena — not 
being  things  in  themselves— ^must  have  a  transcendental  object 
as  a  foundation,  which  determines  them  as  mere  representa- 
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id  tLere  ieema  to  be  do  reason  why  we  should  not 
Uchbe  to  this  trnnacendentitl  object,  in  additlou  to  the  pro- 

rtyof  self-phsenomenization,  a  causa /iiy  wboae  effects  are  to 
in  the  world  of  pbienomena,  although  it  is  not 
itself  a  pliKnomeaon.  But  every  effective  cnuse  must  possess 
B  character,  that  is  to  say,  a  law  of  its  causality,  without  which 
it  would  cease  to  be  a  cause.  In  the  aboce  case,  then,  every 
sensuoiiB  object  woiild  possess  an  empirical  character,  which 
guaranteed  that  its  actions,  nx  phenomena,  stand  in  com- 
plete and  harmonious  connection,  conformably  to  unvarying 
natural  laws,  with  all  other  pheenomena,  and  can  be  deduced 
from  these,  as  conditions,  and  that  they  do  tbua,  in  connection 
with  these,  constitute  a  series  in  the  order  of  nature.  This 
sensuous  object  must,  in  the  second  place,  possess  an  irtttlU- 
gible  ekararter,  which  guarantees  it  to  be  the  cause  of  thos« 
actions,  as  phEeuomena,  although  it  Is  not  ilfielf  a  phEenomenon 
nor  subordinate  to  the  conditions  of  the  world  of  sense.  The 
former  may  be  termed  tlie  character  of  the  thing  as  a  pbte- 
nomenoD,  the  latter  the  character  of  the  thing  as  a  thing  In 
itself. 

Now  this  active  subject  would,  in  its  character  of  intelligible 
subject,  be  subordinate  to  no  conditions  of  lime,  for  time  is 
only  a  condition  of  phtenomena,  and  not  of  things  in  them- 
selves. No  action  would  bei/in  or  cease  to  be  in  this  subject; 
it  would  consequently  be  free  from  the  law  of  all  determination 
of  time — the  law  of  change,  namely,  that  everything  wAieh 
happens  must  have  a  cause  in  the  phtenomena  of  a.  preceding 
sUte.  In  one  word,  the  causality  of  the  subject,  In  so  for  as 
it  is  Intelligible,  would  not  form  part  of  the  series  of  empirical 
conditions  which  determine  and  necessitate  an  event  in  the 
world  of  sense.  Again,  this  intelligible  character  of  a  thing 
cannot  be  immediately  cognized,  because  we  can  perceive 
nothing  but  phcenomena,  but  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
cogitated  In  harmony  with  the  empirical  chnracter ;  for  we 
always  find  ourselves  compelled  to  place,  in  thought,  a  trans- 
cendental object  at  the  basis  of  phtenomena,  although  we  can 
never  know  what  this  object  is  in  itself. 

In  virtue  of  Its  empirical  character,  this  subject  would  at  the 
same  time  be  subordinate  to  all  the  empirical  laws  of  causality, 
and,  as  a  phcenomenon  and  member  of  the  sensuous  world,  tta 
effects  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  pre- 
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ceding  pbsenomena.  External  phsenomena  mtxBt  be  capable 
of  influencing  it ;  and  its  actions,  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws,  must  explain  to  ns  how  its  empirical  character,  that  is, 
the  law  of  its  causalit]^,  is  to  be  cognized  in  and  by  means  of 
experience.  In  a  word,  all  requisites  for  a  complete  and  ne- 
cessary determination  of  these  actions  must  be  presented  to 
us  by  experience. 

In  virtue  of  its  intelligible  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
(although  we  possess  only  a  general  conception  of  this  charac- 
ter), the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  free  from  all  sensuous 
influences,  and  from  all  phsenomenal  determination.  More- 
over, as  nothing  happens  in  this  subject — for  it  is  a  novmenon^ 
and  there  does  not  consequently  exist  in  it  any  change,  de- 
manding the  dynamical  determination  of  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason  no  connection  with  phsenomena  as  causes — this 
active  existence  must  in  its  actions  be  free  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  natural  necessity,  for  this  necessity  exists  only  in  the 
world  of  phsenomena.  It  would  be  quite  correct  to  say,  that 
it  originates  or  begins  its  effects  in  the  world  of  sense  from 
itself  although  the  action  productive  of  these  effects  does  not 
begin  in  itself.  We  should  not  be  in  this  case  affirming  that 
these  sensuous  effects  began  to  exist  of  themselves,  because 
they  are  always  determined  by  prior  empirical  conditions — 
by  virtue  of  the  empirical  character,  which  is  the  phseno- 
menon  of  the  intelligible  character — and  arp  possible  only  as 
constituting  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  natural  causes. 
And  thus  nature  and  freedom,  each  in  the  complete  and  ab- 
solute signification  of  these  terms,  can  exist,  without  contra- 
diction or  disagreement,  in  the  same  action. 

Exposition  of  the  Cosmological  Idea  of  Freedom  in  harmony 
with  the  Universal  Law  of  Natural  Necessity. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  before  the  reader  at  first 
merely  a  sketch  of  the  solution  of  this  transcendental  problem, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  form  with  greater  ease  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  course  which  reason  must  adopt  in  the  solution. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  several  momenta  of  this  so- 
lution, and  to  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  natural  law,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have 
a  cause,  that  the  causality  of  this  cause,  that  is,  the  action  of 
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the  caaip,  (which  cannot  always  have  eiieted,  but  must  be 
itself  an  ecmit,  for  it  precedes  in  time  some  eifect  which  it  has 
originated),  must  have  itself  a  phenomenal  cause,  by  which 
it  ia  de(«riniaed,  and,  conaequently,  that  all  events  are  empiri- 
cally determined  in  an  order  of  nature — this  law,  I  aay,  which 
hes  at  the  Toundation  of  the  jMssibility  of  experience,  and  of 
a  connected  syetem  of  pheeuomeua  or  nature,  ia  a  law  of  the 
underataiiding,  from  which  no  departure,  and  to  which  no 
exception,  can  be  admitted.  For  to  except  even  a  single  phie- 
nomenon  from  its  operation,  is  to  exclude  it  from  the  sphere 
of  possible  experience,  and  thus  to  admit  it  to  he  a  mere  ficuon 
of  thought  or  phantom  of  the  brain. 

Thus  we  arc  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  chain 
of  canaes,  in  which,  however,  absolute  totality  cannot  be 
found.  But  we  need  not  detain  ourselves  with  this  question, 
for  it  has  already  been  aufficieDtly  answered  in  our  discussion 
of  the  antinomies  into  wliieh  reason  falls,  when  it  attempts  to 
reach  the  unconditioned  in  the  series  of  pheenomena.  If  we 
permit  ourselvea  to  be  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  tranacen- 
dental  idealism,  we  shall  find  that  neither  nature  nor  freedom 
exists.  Now  the  question  is  :  Wlietber,  admitting  the  eiist- 
euce  of  natural  necessity  in  the  world  of  pbienomena,  it  is 
possible  to  consider  an  etfect  as  at  the  same  time  an  effect  of 
nature  and  an  effect  of  freedom — or,  whether  these  two  modes 
anlity  are  contradictory  and  iucompatible  ? 

No  pliEenomenal  cause  can  absolutely  and  of  itself  begin  a 
leries.  Every  action,  in  so  far  as  it  is  productive  of  an  event, 
is  itself  an  event  or  occurrence,  and  presupposes  another  pre- 
ceding state,  in  which  its  cause  existed.  Thus  everything  that 
happens  is  but  a  continuation  of  a  series,  and  an  absolute  be- 
ginning is  impoasibie  in  the  sensuous  world.  The  actions  of 
natural  causes  are,  accordingly,  themselves  effects,  and  pre- 
suppose causes  preceding  them  in  time.  A  primal  action — 
an  action  which  forms  an  absolute  beginning,  is  beyond  the 
causal  power  of  pliFenomena. 

Now,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that,  granting  that  all  effecla 
are  phuenomena,  the  causality  of  the  cause  of  these  effects 
must  also  be  a  phsenomeuon,  and  belong  to  the  empirical 
world  ?  Is  it  not  rather  possible  that,  although  every  effect 
in  the  phsenomenal  world  must  be  connected  with  an  empirical 
!,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  nature,  this  empirical 
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causality  may  be  itself  the  effect  of  a  non- empirical  and  inteU 
ligible  causality — its  connection  with  natural  causes  remaining 
nevertheless  intact  ?  Such  a  causality  would  be  considered^ 
in  reference  to  phsenomena,  as  the  primal  action  of  a  cause, 
which  is  in  so  far^  therefore,  not  phsenomenal,  but,  by  reason 
of  this  faculty  or  power,  intelligible  ;  although  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  sensuous  world. 

A  belief  in  the  reciprocal  causahty  of  phsenomena  is  neces- 
sary, if  we  are  required  to  look  for  and  to  present  the  natural 
conditions  of  natiural  events,  that  is  to  say,  their  causes.     This 
being  admitted  as  unexceptionably  vaUd,  the  requirements  of 
the  understanding,  which  recognises  nothing  but  nature  in 
the  region  of  phsenomena,  are  satisfied,  and  our  physical  ex- 
planations of  physical  phsenomena  may  proceed  in  their  regular 
course,  without  hindrance  and  without  opposition.   But  it  is  no 
stumbHng-block  in  the  way,  even  assuming  the  idea  to  be  a 
pure  fiction,  to  admit  that  there  are  some  natural  causes  in 
the  possession  of  a  faculty  which  is  not  empirical,  but  intelli- 
gible, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  determined  to  action  by  empirical 
conditions,  but  purely  and  solely  upon  grounds  brought  for- 
ward by  the  understanding — this   action  being  still,   when 
the  cause  is  phsenomenized,  in  perfect  accord[ance  with  the 
laws  of  empirical  causality.     Thus  the  acting  subject,  as  a 
causal  phttnomenoriy  would  continue  to  preserve  a  complete  con- 
nection with  nature  and  natural  conditions  ;  and  the  pJuB- 
nomenon  only  of  the  subject  (with  all  its  phsenomenal  causality) 
would  contain  certain  conditions,  which,  if  we  ascend  from  the 
empirical  to  the  transcendental  object,  must  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  intelligible.     For,  if  we  attend,  in  our  inquiries  with 
regard  to  causes  in  the  world  of  phsenomena,  to  the  directions 
of  nature  alone,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  transcendental  subject,  which  is  completely 
unknown  to  us,  stands  to  these  phsenomena  and  their  connec« 
tion  in  nature.     The  intelligible  ground  of  phsenomena  in  this 
subject  does  not  concern  empirical  questions.     It  has  to  do 
only  with  pure  thought ;  and,  although  the  effects  of  this 
thought  and  action  of  the  pure  understanding  are  discoverable 
in  phsenomena,  these  phsenomena  must  nevertheless  be  capable 
of  a  full  and  complete  explanation,  upon  purely  physical 
grounds,  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.    And  in  this 
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tase  ve  sttend  solely  to  tlieir  emplricnl,  and  omit  all  consider- 
adon  of  their  intelligible  character,  (which  is  tlie  transceu dental 
I'ieauBe  of  the  former,)  as  completely  unknown,  except  in  ao  fnr 
'a  exhibited  by  the  latter  as  its  empirical  symbol.  Now 
apply  this  to  experience.  Man  is  a  pheenomenon  of  the 
me  world,  and  at  the  Batoe  time,  therefore,  a.  natural 
cause,  the  causality  of  which  must  he  regulated  by  empiiical 
lawa.  Ab  such,  he  must  posaeaa  an  empirical  character,  hke  all 
other  natural  phienomena.  We  remark  this  empirical  character 
in  hia  actions,  which  reveal  the  preaence  of  certain  powers  Bud 
fflcultiea.  If  we  couaider  inanimate,  or  merely  animal  nature, 
we  can  discover  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  ourselves  any  other 
than  a  faculty  which  is  determined  in  a  purely  aenauoiia  man- 
ner. But  man,  to  whom  nature  reveals  herself  only  through 
sense,  cognizes  himself  not  only  by  his  Bensea,  but  also  through 
pare  apperception  ;  and  this  ia  actions  and  internal  deterrai- 
aations,  which  he  cannot  regard  as  aensuoua  impressions. 
He  ia  thus  to  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  a  phenomenon,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  certain  faculties,  a  purely  in- 
telligible object — intelligible,  because  ita  action  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  sensuous  receptivity.  These  facultiea  are  nnde:^ 
standing  and  reason.  The  latter,  especially,  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  distinct  from  all  empirically- conditioned  facuUiea,  for 
it  employs  ideas  alone  in  the  consideration  of  its  objects,  and 
by  means  of  these  determines  the  understanding,  which  thea 
proceeds  to  make  an  empirical  use  of  its  own  conceptions, 
which,  hke  the  ideas  of  reason,  are  piire  and  non-empirical. 

That  reason  possesses  the  faculty  of  causality,  or  that  at 
least  we  are  compelled  so  to  represent  it,  is  evident  from  the 
imperative*,  which  in  the  sphere  of  the  practical  we  impose 
on  many  of  our  executive  powers.  The  words  /  vugkt  express 
n  species  of  necessity,  and  imply  a  connection  with  grounds 
which  nature  does  not  and  cannot  present  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Understanding  knows  nothing  in  nature  hut  that  whick  m, 
or  has  been,  or  will  he.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any- 
thing in  nature  ongfit  to  be  other  than  it  is  in  the  relations  of 
time  in  which  it  stands  ;  indeed,  the  ought,  when  ne  consider 
merely  the  course  of  nature,  has  neither  application  nor  mean- 
ing. The  question,  what  ought  to  happen  in  the  sphere  of 
nature,  ia  just  as  absurd  as  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  the 
properties  of  a  circle  7  All  that  we  are  entitled  to  aak  is,  what 
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takes  place  in  nature,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  what  are  the  pro- 
perties of  a  circle  ? 

But  the  idea  of  an  ought  or  of  duty  indicates  a  possible 
action,  the  ground  of  which  is  a  pure  conception  ;  while  the 
ground  of  a  merely  natural  action  is,  on  the  contrary,  always 
a  phsenomenon.  This  action  must  certainly  be  possible  under 
physical  conditions,  if  it  is  prescribed  by  the  moral  imperative 
ought;  but  these  physical  or  natural  conditions  do  not  con- 
cern the  determination  of  the  will  itself,  they  relate  to  its  effect 
alone,  and  the  consequences  of  the  effect  in  the  world  of  phse- 
nomena.  Whatever  number  of  motives  nature  may  present 
to  my  will,  whatever  sensuous  impulses — the  moral  ought  it  is 
beyond  their  power  to  produce.  They  may  produce  a  volition, 
which,  so  far  from  being  necessary,  is  always  conditioned — a 
volition  to  which  the  ought  enunciated  by  reason,  sets  an  aim 
and  a  standard,  gives  permission  or  prohibition.  Be  the  ob- 
ject what  it  may,  purely  sensuous — as  pleasure,  or  presented 
by  pure  reason — as  good,  reason  will  not  yield  to  grounds 
which  have  an  empirical  origin.  Reason  will  not  follow  the 
order  of  things  presented  by  experience,  but,  with  perfect 
spontaneity,  rearranges  them  according  to  ideas,  with  which 
it  compels  empirical  conditions  to  agree.  It  declares,  in  the 
name  of  these  ideas,  certain  actions  to  be  necessary  which 
nevertheless  have  not  taken  place,  and  which  perhaps  never 
will  take  place ;  and  yet  presupposes  that  it  possesses  the 
faculty  of  causality  in  relation  to  these  actions.  For,  in  the 
absence  of  this  supposition,  it  could  not  expect  its  ideas  to 
produce  certain  effects  in  the  world  of  experience. 

Now,  let  us  stop  here,  and  admit  it  to  be  at  least  possible, 
that  reason  does  stand  in  a  really  causal  relation  to  phae- 
nomena.  In  this  case  it  must — pure  reason  as  it  is — exhibit 
an  empirical  character.  For  every  cause  supposes  a  rule,  ac- 
cording to  which  certain  phaenomena  follow  as  effects  from 
the  cause,  and  every  rule  requires  uniformity  in  these  effects  ; 
and  this  is  the  proper  ground  of  the  conception  of  a  cause — 
as  a  faculty  or  power.  Now  this  conception  (of  a  cause)  may 
be  termed  the  empirical  character  of  reason ;  and  this  charac- 
ter is  a  permanent  one,  while  the  effects  produced  appear,  in 
conformity  with  the  various  conditions  which  accompany  and 
partly  limit  them,  in  various  forms. 

Thus  the  volition  of  every  man  has  an  empirical  character, 
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I  irhicb  IB  nothing  more  tliRn  the  caiisAlity  of  his  reason.  In  so 

Lg  ia  effects  in  the  phwDomenal  world  manifeBt  the  prs- 

e  of  a  rule,  according  to  which  we  arc  cnaliled  to  examine, 

i  in  their  several  kindB  and  degrees,  the  flctioDS  of  this  cauBaUty 

I  and  the  rational  grounds  for  these  itctionB,  and  in  this  way  to 

I  decide  upon  the  subjective  principles  of  the  volition.     Now 

I  we  leam  what  this  empirical  character  is  only  from  phte- 

nomenal  eifects,  and  from  the  rule  of  these  which  is  presented 

by  experience ;  and  for  this  reason  nil  the  actions  of  man  in 

the  world  of  phrenomena  are  determined  by  his  empirical  chs- 

racter,  and  the  co-operative  causes  of  nature.     If,  then,  we 

could  investigate  all  the  phaenomena  of  human  volition    lo 

their  lowest  foundation  in  the  mind,  there  would  be  no  action 

which  we  could  not  anticipate  with  certainty,  and  recognise  Ui 

be  absolutely  necessary  from  its  preceding  conditions.     So  fai 

as  relates  to  this  empirical  character,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 

freedom  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  character  that  we 

.  can  consider  the  human  will,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to 

r  umple  obaervafion,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  anthropology,  insti- 

I    tute  a  physiological  investigation  of  the  motive  causes  of  human 

actions . 

But  when  we  cnnsider  the  same  actions  in  relation  to  reason 
■^not  for  the  purpose  of  explaiiting  their  ■origin,  that  ie,  in  re- 
lation to  speculative  reason^ — but  to  practical  reason,  as  the 
producing  cause  of  these  actions,  we  shall  discover  a  rule  and 
an  order  very  different  from  those  of  nature  and  experience. 
For  the  declaration  of  this  mental  faculty  may  be,  that  what 
ka«  and  could  not  but  take  place  in  the  course  of  nature,  ought 
not  to  have  taken  place.  Somelinies,  too,  we  discover,  or  be- 
lieve that  we  discover,  that  the  ideas  of  reason  did  actually 
stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  certain  actions  of  man  ;  and  that 
these  actions  have  taken  place  because  they  were  determined, 
not  by  empirical  causes,  but  by  the  act  of  the  will  upon 
grounds  of  reason. 

Now,  granting  that  reason  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to 
pheenomenn ;  can  an  action  of  reason  be  called  free,  when 
we  know  that,  sensuously — in  its  empirical  character,  it  is 
completely  determined  and  absolutely  necessary  ?  But  this 
empirical  character  is  itself  determined  by  the  intelUgible  cha- 
racter. The  latter  we  cannot  co^uize ;  we  can  only  L  " 
it  by  means  of  phieuomeua,  which  enable  us  to  hav«  an 
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diate  cognition  only  of  tise  empirical  charRcter.*  An  action, 
tlieu,  in  HO  far  as  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligible  cause, 
does  not  result  from  it  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws. 
Tiiat  is  to  say,  not  tlie  couditiona  of  pure  reason,  but  only  their 
effects  in  the  internal  eense,  precede  tlie  act.  Pure  reason,  as 
a  purely  intelligible  faculty,  is  not  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  time.  The  causality  of  reason  in  its  intelligible  character 
does  not  begin  to  be;  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  a 
certain  time,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect.  If  tbia 
were  not  the  case,  the  causaUty  of  reason  would  be  subservient 
to  the  natural  law  of  pheenomena,  which,  determines  them  ac- 
cording  to  time,  and  as  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  in  time  ; 
it  would  consequently  cease  to  be  freedom,  and  become  a  part 
of  nature.  We  are  therefore  jastified  in  saying — If  reason 
stands  in  a  causal  relation  to  pbEenomena,  it  is  a  faculty  which 
originates  tlie  sensuous  condition  of  an  empirical  aeries  of 
effects.  For  the  condition,  which  resides  in  the  reason,  is 
non-sensuoua,  aud  therefore  cannot  be  originated,  or  begin  to 
be.  And  thus  we  find — what  we  could  not  diacovet  ia  any 
empirical  series — a  cutidition  of  a  successive  series  of  events 
itself  empirically  unconditioned.  For,  in  the  present  case, 
the  condition  stands  out  of  and  beyond  the  series  of  phcer 
mena — it  is  intelligible,  and  it  consequently  cannot  be  subji 
to  any  sensuous  condition,  or  to  any  time- determination  by 
preceding  cause. 

But,  in  another  respect,  the  same  cause  belongs  also  to  the 
aeries  of  phcenomena.  Man  ia  himself  a  phEenomeuon.  His 
will  has  an  empirical  character,  which  is  the  empirical  cause 
of  all  his  actions.  There  ia  no  condition — determining  man 
aud  his  volition  in  conformity  with  this  character — which  does 
not  itself  form  part  of  the  scries  of  effects  in  nature,  and  ia 
subject  to  their  law — the  law  according  to  which  an  empirically 
undetermined  cause  of  an  event  in  time  cannot  exist.  For 
this  reason  no  given  action  can  have  au  absolute  and  spoils 
taneous  origination,  aU  actions  being  phsenomena,  and  belongs 

-*  Tlie  real  morality  of  actions — their  merit  or  demerit,  and  even  thit 
of  our  onn  conduct,  is  com|j1ete1;  unknown  to  us.  Our  ettimates  can 
relate  only  to  their  empirical  characler.  Hon  much  is  the  leBult  uf  the 
BClion  of  free-will,  how  aiuch  it  to  be  lacrihed  ta  nature  and  to  blameleu 
error,  or  (o  a  happy  constitution  of  temperament  (mrrito  farlum 
can  diicover,  uur,  for  lliit  reuoa,  deteroiine  with  jicrfuct  juEtii:<: 
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%hich  is  nothing  more  tlian  the  caiisnlity  of  liis  reason,  in  so 
fill  as  ita  effectB  in  the  phsenonienal  world  manifest  the  pre- 
kence  of  a  rule,  according  to  which  we  are  enabled  to  examine, 
in  their  several  kinds  and  degrees,  the  nctiona  of  this  t^usaUt^ 
cod  t)ie  TRtional  grounds  for  these  actions,  and  in  this  way  to 
iecide  npnn  the  snbjective  principles  of  the  volition.  Now 
ire  learn  what  this  empirical  character  is  only  from  pfas- 
nomenal  effects,  and  from  the  rule  of  these  which  is  presented 
hj  experience  ;  and  for  this  reason  all  the  actions  of  man  i[i 
the  world  of  phsenomena  are  determined  by  bis  empirical  cha- 
racter, and  tlie  co-operative  causes  of  nature.  If,  then,  we 
could  investigate  all  the  phaeDomenn  of  human  voUtion  to 
their  lowest  foundation  in  the  mind,  there  would  be  no  action 
which  we  could  not  anticipate  with  certainty,  and  recognise  to 
'  be  absolutely  necessary  from  its  preceding  conditions.  So  far 
U  relates  to  this  empirical  character,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
freedom  i  and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  character  that  we 
can  consider  the  human  will,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to 
simple  obtervation,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  anthropology,  insti- 
tute a  physiological  investigation  of  the  motive  causes  of  human 
actions. 

But  when  we  consider  the  same  actions  in  relation  to  reason 
—not  for  the  purpose  of  exjtlainiiig  their  origin,  that  is,  in  re- 
lation to  speculative  reason — but  to  practical  reason,  aa  the 
producing  cause  of  these  actions,  we  shall  discover  a  rule  and 
an  order  very  different  from  those  of  nature  and  experience. 
For  the  declaration  of  this  mental  faculty  may  be,  that  what 
haa  and  could  not  but  fake  place  in  the  course  of  nature,  mtght 
not  to  have  taken  place.  Sometimes,  too,  we  discover,  or  be- 
lieve that  we  discover,  that  the  ideas  of  reason  did  actually 
stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  certain  actions  of  man  ;  and  that 
these  actions  have  taken  place  because  they  were  determined, 
not  by  empirical  causes,  but  by  the  act  of  the  will  upon 
grounds  of  reason. 

Now,  granting  that  reason  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to 
phenomena ;  can  an  action  of  reason  be  called  free,  when 
we  know  that,  sensuously — in  its  empirical  character,  it  is 
completely  determined  and  absolutely  necessary?  But  tbii 
empirical  character  is  itself  determined  by  the  intelligible  ch»> 
ntcter.  The  latter  we  cannot  cognize  j  we  can  only  u  " 
it  by  means  of  phteuomena,  which  enable  us  to  have  an 
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diate  cognition  only  of  the  empirical  character.*  An  action, 
then,  in  80  far  as  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligible  cause, 
does  not  result  from  it  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws. 
That  is  to  say,  not  the  conditions  of  pure  reason,  but  only  their 
effects  in  the  internal  sense,  precede  the  act.  Pure  reason,  as 
a  purely  intelligible  faculty,  is  not  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  time.  The  causaUty  of  reason  in  its  intelligible  character 
does  not  begin  to  be :  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  a 
certain  time,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  causality  of  reason  would  be  subservient 
to  the  natural  law  of  phsenomena,  which  determines  them  ac- 
cording to  time,  and  as  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  in  time  ; 
it  would  consequently  cease  to  be  freedom,  and  become  a  part 
of  nature.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  saying — If  reason 
stands  in  a  causal  relation  to  phsenomena,  it  is  a  faculty  which 
originates  the  sensuous  condition  of  an  empirical  series  of 
effects.  For  the  condition,  which  resides  in  the  reason,  is 
non-sensuous,  and  therefore  cannot  be  originated,  or  begin  to 
be.  And  thus  we  find — what  we  could  not  discover  in  any 
empirical  series — a  condition  of  a  successive  series  of  events 
itself  empirically  unconditioned.  For,  in  the  present  case, 
the  condition  stands  out  of  and  beyond  the  series  of  phseno- 
mena— it  is  intelligible,  and  it  consequently  cannot  be  subject 
to  any  sensuous  condition,  or  to  any  time-determination  by  a 
preceding  cause. 

But,  in  another  respect,  the  same  cause  belongs  also  to  the 
series  of  phsenomena.  Man  is  himself  a  phsenomenon.  His 
will  has  an  empirical  character,  which  is  the  empirical  cause 
of  all  his  actions.  There  is  no  condition — determining  man 
and  his  volition  in  conformity  with  this  character — ^which  does 
not  itself  form  part  of  the  series  of  effects  in  nature,  and  is 
subject  to  their  law — the  law  according  to  which  an  empirically 
undetermined  cause  of  an  event  in  time  cannot  exist.  For 
this  reason  no  given  action  can  have  an  absolute  and  spon- 
taneous origination,  all  actions  being  phsenomena,  and  belong- 

*  The  real  morality  of  actions — their  merit  or  demerit,  and  even  that 
of  our  own  conduct,  is  completely  unknown  to  us.  Our  estimates  can 
relate  only  to  their  empirical  character.  How  much  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  free-will,  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  nature  and  to  blameless 
error,  or  to  a  happy  constitution  of  temperament  (merito  foriutuB)^  no  on« 
em  discover,  nor,  for  this  reason,  determine  with  peifect  justice. 


iiig  to  the  world  of  experience.  Bat  it  cannot  be  said  of  ren- 
Bon,  chat  the  state  iu  which  it  detenniiiea  the  vitl  is  bIwh^b 
preceded  by  some  other  Btate  detenuiuing  it.  For  reasou  h 
not  a  phseDomenon,  and  tlierefore  not  subject  to  sensuons 
condilious  ;  and,  conaequenlly,  even  in  relation  to  ita  causality, 
the  sequence  or  conditions  of  time  do  not  influence  reBBon, 
nor  can  the  dynamical  law  of  nature,  which  determines  the 
sequence  of  time  according  to  certain  rules,  be  applied  to  it. 

ReaBon  is  consequently  the  permanent  condition  of  all  ic- 
tious  of  the  human  will.  Each  of  these  is  determined  iu  tbe 
empirical  character  of  the  man,  eren  before  it  has  taken  place. 
The  intelligible  character,  of  which  the  former  ie  but  the  een- 
SU0U8  schema,  knows  uo  be/ore  or  after ;  and  every  action, 
irrespective  of  the  time-relation  in  wiiich  it  stands  with  other 
phenomena,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  intelligible  charac- 
ter of  pure  reason,  which,  consequently,  enjoys  freedom  of 
action,  and  is  not  dynamically  determined  either  by  internal 
or  external  preceding  conditions.  This  freedom  mnst  not  He 
described,  in  a  merely  negative  manner,  as  independence  of 
empirical  conditions,  for  in  this  case  the  faculty  of  reason 
would  cease  to  he  a  cause  of  phHcnomena ;  biit  it  must  be  re- 
garded, positively,  as  a  faculty  which  can  spontaneously  ori- 
ginate a  aeries  of  events.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  any  beginning  can  take  place  in  reasoo  ;  on  tbe 
contrary,  reason,  as  tbe  unconditioned  condition  of  all  action 
of  the  will,  admits  of  no  time-conditions,  although  ita  effect 
does  really  begin  in  a  series  of  phrenomeua — a  beginning 
which  is  not,  however,  absolutely  primal. 

I  shall  illnstrate  this  regulative  principle  of  reaaon  by  an 
example,  from  its  employment  in  the  world  of  experience ; 
proved  it  cannot  he  by  any  amount  of  eiperienee,  or  by  any 
number  of  facts,  for  such  arguments  cannot  estabhsh  the  tmth 
of  transcendental  propositions.  Let  us  take  a  voluntary  action 
—for  example,  a  falsehood— by  means  of  which  a 
trodnced  a  certain  degree  of  coufuaioi 
manity,  which  is  judged  according  ti 
it  orig'inated,  and  the  I '  "     '  ' 

qtiences  arising  (Vom  i 
first  proceed  to  ej 
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id  for  this  purpt 
pfthat 


the  social  life  of  hu- 
the  motives  from  which 
blame  of  which  and  of  the  evil  conse- 
piited  to  the  offender.     We  at 
ipirical  character  of  the  offence. 


penetrate  to  the  sources 
defective  education,  bad  company^ 
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a  sbameless  and  wicked  disposition,  frivolity,  and  want 
of  reflection — not  forgetting  also  the  occasioning  causes 
which  prevailed  at  the  moment  of  the  transgression.  In 
this  the  procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  pursued  in 
the  investigation  of  the  series  of  causes  which  determine  a 
given  physical  effect.  Now,  although  we  beheve  the  action 
to  have  been  determined  by  all  these  circumstances,  we  do 
not  the  less  blame  the  offender.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
his  unhappy  disposition,  nor  for  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fluenced him,  nay,  not  even  for  his  former  course  of  life ;  for 
we  presuppose  that  all  these  considerations  may  be  set  aside, 
that  the  series  of  preceding  conditions  may  be  regarded  as 
having  never  existed,  and  that  the  action  may  be  considered 
as  completely  unconditioned  in  relation  to  any  state  preced- 
ing, just  as  if  the  agent  commenced  with  it  an  entirely  new 
series  of  effects.  Our  blame  of  the  offender  is  grounded  upon 
a  law  of  reason,  which  requires  us  to  regard  this  faculty  as  a 
cause,  which  could  have  and  ought  to  have  otherwise  deter- 
mined the  behaviour  of  the  culprit,  independently  of  all  em- 
pirical conditions.  This  causality  of  reason  we  do  not  regard 
as  a  co-operating  agency,  but  as  complete  in  itself.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  sensuous  impulses  favoured  or  opposed 
the  action  of  this  causality,  the  offence  is  estimated  according 
to  its  intelligible  character — the  offender  is  decidedly  worthy 
of  blame,  the  moment  he  utters  a  falsehood.  It  follows  that 
we  regard  reason,  in  spite  of  the  empirical  conditions  of  the 
act,  as  completely  free,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  present  case, 
culpable. 

The  above  judgment  is  complete  evidence  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  that  reason  is  not  affected  by  sensuous 
conditions,  that  in  it  no  change  takes  place — although  its 
phsenomena,  in  other  words,  the  mode  in  which  it  appears  in 
its  effects,  are  subject  to  change — that  in  it  no  preceding 
state  determines  the  following,  and,  consequently,  that  it»does 
not  form  a  member  of  the  series  of  sensuous  conditions  which 
necessitate  phsenomena  according  to  natural  laws.  Reason 
is  present  and  the  same  in  all  human  actions,  and  at  all 
times  ;  but  it  does  not  itself  exist  in  time,  and  therefore  does 
not  enter  upon  any  state  in  which  it  did  not  formerly  exist. 
It  is,  relatively  to  new  states  or  conditions,  determining ^  but 
not  determinable.      Hence  we  cannot  ask:    Why  did  not 
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reaaoD  determine  itaeif  in  a  different  manner  ?  The  qneetioo 
ought  to  be  thus  stRted :  Why  did  not  reason  emplo;  its 
power  of  causslity  to  determine  certain  pkaitomena  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  ?  Gut  this  ia  a.  qiiestion  which  admits  of  no 
answer.  For  a  different  inteUigible  character  would  have  ex- 
hibited a  different  empirical  character ;  and,  when  we  say 
that,  in  ipite  of  the  course  which  hia  whole  former  life  hai 
taken,  the  offender  could  have  refrained  from  uttering  the 
falsehood,  this  means  merely  that  the  act  was  subject  to  the 
power  and  authority — (jermissive  or  prohibitive — of  reason. 
Now,  reason  is  not  subject  in  its  cansslity  to  any  condltiaQs 
of  pheenomena  or  of  time  ;  and  a  difference  in  time  may 
produce  a  difference  in  the  relatiou  of  phsenomena  to  each 
other — for  these  are  not  tilings,  and  therefore  not  causes  in 
themaelves, — but  it  cannot  produce  any  difference  in  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  action  stands  to  the  faculty  of  reason. 

Thus,  then,  in  our  investigation  into  free  actions  and  the 
causal  power  which  produced  them,  we  arrive  at  an  intelligible 
cause,  beyond  which,  however,  we  cannot  go  ;  although  we  can 
recognize  that  it  is  free,  tbat  is,  independent  of  all  sensnoos 
conditions,  and  that,  in  this  way,  it  may  be  the  sensuously 
unconditioned  condition  of  phsenomena.  But  for  what  reasoii 
the  intelligible  character  generates  such  and  such  pheeno- 
mena, and  exhibits  such  and  sueh  an  empirical  character 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our 
reason  to  decide.  The  question  is  as  much  above  the  power 
and  the  sphere  of  reasou  as  the  following  would  be :  Why 
does  the  transcendental  object  of  our  external  sensuous  in- 
tuition allow  of  no  other  form  than  tbat  of  intuition  ia 
space  ?  But  tlie  problem,  which  we  were  called  upon  to 
solve,  does  not  require  us  to  entertain  any  such  questions. 
The  problem  was  merely  this — whether  freedom  and  natural 
necessity  can  exist  without  opposition  in  the  same  action. 
To  this  question  we  have  given  a  sufficient  answer  ;  for  we 
have  shown  that,  as  the  former  stands  in  a  relation  to  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  conditions  from  those  of  the  latter,  the  law  of 
the  one  does  not  affect  the  law  of  the  other,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, both  can  exist  togetber  in  independence  of  and  with- 
out interference  with  each  other. 
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The  reader  must  be  careful  to  remark  that  my  intention  in 
the  above  remarks  has  not  been  to  prove  the  actual  existence 
of  freedom,  as  a  faculty  in  which  resides  the  cause  of  certain 
sensuous  phsenomena.  For,  not  to  mention  that  such  an 
argument  would  not  have  a  transcendental  character,  nor  have 
been  limited  to  the  discussion  of  pure  conceptions, — all  at^ 
tempts  at  inferring  from  experience  what  cannot  be  cogitated 
in  accordance  with  its  laws,  must  ever  be  unsuccessful.  Nay, 
more,  I  have  not  even  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  possibility 
of  freedom ;  for  this  too  would  have  been  a  vain  endeavour, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  cognize 
the  possibiUty  of  a  reaUty  or  of  a  causal  power,  by  the  aid  of 
mere  d,  priori  conceptions.  Freedom  has  been  considered  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  only  as  a  transcendental  idea,  by  means 
of  which  reason  aims  at  originating  a  series  of  conditions  in 
the  world  of  phsenomena  with  the  help  of  that  which  is  sen- 
suously unconditioned,  involving  itself,  however,  in  an  anti- 
nomy with  the  laws  which  itself  prescribes  for  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding.  That  this  antinomy  is  based  upon  a  mere 
illusion,  and  that  nature  and  freedom  are  at  least  not  opposed 
— this  was  the  only  thing  in  our  power  to  prove,  and  the 
question  which  it  was  our  task  to  solve. 

IV. 

Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 
Dependence  of  Phanomenal  Existences. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  considered  the  changes  in 
the  world  of  sense  as  constituting  a  dynamical  series,  in  which 
each  member  is  subordinated  to  another — as  its  cause.  Our 
^  present  purpose  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  .this  series  of  states  or 
conditions  as  a  guide  to  an  existence  which  may  be  the  high- 
est condition  of  all  changeable  phsenomena,  that  is,  to  a  n^ 
cessary  being.  Our  endeavour  is*  to  reach,  not  the  uncondi- 
tioned causality,  but  the  unconditioned  existence,  of  substance. 
The  series  before  us  is  therefore  a  series  of  conceptions,  and 
not  of  intuitions,  (in  which  the  one  intuition  is  the  condition 
of  the  other). 

But  it  is  evident  that,  as  all  phsenomena  are  subject  to 
change,  and  conditioned  in  their  existence,  the  series  of  de* 
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peudent  exislencei  cannot  embrace  nn  unconditioned  member, 
llie  exiBtence  of  wbich  would  be  absolulely  necessary.  It 
follows  tliHt,  if  phEeQomenB  were  things  in  Uiemselves,  and — 
M  nil  immediftte  consequeDce  from  this  supposition — condi' 
tioD  nnd  conditioned  belouged  to  tbe  eame  aeries  of  phsenomeDS, 
tiie  existence  of  s  uecessnry  being,  as  ibe  condition  of  the 
existence  of  seusuoua  pbKnomens,  would  be  perfectly  im- 
possible. 

An  important  distinction,  however,  exists  between  the  dy- 
,    aamical  and  tlie  mathematical  regress.     The  latter  is  engaged 
I  aolely  with  the  combination  of  parts  into  a  whole,  or  vhh  the 
f  division  of  a  whole  into  its  parts ;  and  therefore  are  the  coii- 
'  ditious  of  it«  aeries  parts  of  the  series,  aud  to  be  consequentljr 
regarded  as  homogeneous,  and  for  this  reason,  as  coDsisting, 
without  exception,  of  phasnomena.     In  the  former  regress, 
on  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  which  ia  not  to  establish  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  unconditioned  whole  consisting  of  given  parts, 
or  of  an  unconditioned  part  of  a  given  whole,  but  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  the  deduction  of  a  certain  state  from. 
its  cause,  or  of  the  contingent  existence  of  nubstance  from 
that  wbich  exists  uecesaarily,  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  con- 
dition slioidd  form  part  of  an  empirical  series  along  with  the 
conditioned. 

In  the  ease  of  the  apparent  antinomy  with  wbich  we  are 
at  present  dealing,  there  exists  a  way  of  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty ;  for  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  both  of  the  contradictory 
statements  may  be  true  in  dijferent  relations.  All  sensuous 
phsenomena  may  be  contingent,  and  consequently  poasess  only 
an  empirically  conditioned  existence,  and  yet  there  may  also 
exist  a  non-empirical  condition  of  tlie  whole  series,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  necessary  being.  For  this  necessary  being,  as 
an  intelligible  condition,  would  not  fonn  a  member — not  even* 
the  highest  member — of  the  series  ;  the  whole  world  of  sense 
would  be  left  in  its  empirically  determined  existence  uninter- 
fered  with  and  uninfluenced.  This  would  also  form  a  ground 
of  distinction  between  the  modes  of  solution  employed  for 
the  third  and  fourth  BnliRomies.  For,  while  in  ibe  consider- 
ation of  freedom  in  the  former  antinomy,  the  thing  itself — 
the  cause  (substantia  phenomenon)  was  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  series  of  conditions,  and  only  its  causality  to  the  in- 
telligible world, — we  are  obliged  iu  the  present  case  to  cogi- 
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tate  this  necessary  being  as  purely  intelligible  and  as  existing 
entirely  apart  from  the  world  of  sense  (as  an  ens  extramun- 
danum) ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  subject  to  the  phsenomenal 
law  of  contingency  and  dependence. 

In  relation  to  the  present  problem,  therefore,  the  regulative 
principle  of  reason  is  that  everything  in  the  sensuous  world 
possesses  an  empirically  conditioned  existence, — that  no  pro« 
perty  of  the  sensuous  world  possesses  unconditioned  necessity, 
— ^that  we  are  bound  to  expect,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
seek  for  the  empirical  condition  of  every  member  in  the  series 
of  conditions, — and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  justify 
us  in  deducing  any  existence  from  a  condition  which  lies  out 
of  and  beyond  the  empirical  series,  or  in  regarding  any  ex- 
istence as  independent  and  self-subsistent ;  although  this 
should  not  prevent  us  from  recognising  the  possibiUty  of  the 
whole  series  being  based  upon  a  being  which  is  intelligible, 
and  for  this  reason  free  from  all  empirical  conditions. 

But  it  has  been  far  from  my  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to 
prove  the  existence  of  this  unconditioned  and  necessary 
being,  or  even  to  evidence  the  possibility  of  a  purely  intelli- 
gible condition  of  the  existence  of  all  sensuous  phaenomena. 
As  bounds  were  set  to  reason,  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the 
guiding  thread  of  empirical  conditions,  and  losing  itself  in 
transcendent  theories  which  are  incapable  of  concrete  pre- 
sentation ;  so,  it  was  my  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  to  set 
bounds  to  the  law  of  the  purely  empirical  understanding, 
and  to  protest  against  any  attempts  on  its  part  at  deciding  on 
the  possibility  of  things,  or  declaring  the  existence  of  the  in- 
telligible to  be  impossible,  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
available  for  the  explanation  and  exposition  of  phsenomena. 
It  has  been  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  contingency  of 
all  the  phsenomena  of  nature  and  their  empirical  conditions 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  a  neces- 
sary, although  purely  inteUigible  condition,  that  no  real  con- 
tradiction exists  between  them,  and  that,  consequently,  both 
may  be  true.  The  existence  of  such  an  absolutely  necessary 
being  may  be  impossible;  but  this  can  never  be  demon- 
strated from  the  universal  contingency  and  dependence  of  sen- 
suous phsenQmena,  nor  from  the  principle  which  forbids  us 
to  discontinue  the  series  at  some  member  of  it,  or  to  seek 
for  its  cause  in  some  sphere  of  existence  beyond  the  world  of 
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ReasoQ  goes  its  way  in  the  empirical  world,  and 
too,  iti  peculiar  path  in  the  sphere  of  the  txansceod- 

taui. 

i  The  Bcnauous  world  contains  Dotbing  but  phEenomena, 
Jrhich  nre  mere  re  presentation  a,  and  alwajs  sensuously  cod- 
■dtlioned;  things  in  themselves  are  aot,  and  cannot  be,  ob- 
jects to  us.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  justiHed  in  leaping  from  some  member  of  aa  empirical 
aeries  beyond  (he  worlii  of  sense,  as  if  empirical  represents* 
tions  were  tbings  in  themselves,  existing  apart  from  their 
transcendental  ground  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  cause  of 
whose  existence  may  be  sought  out  of  the  empirical  seriea. 
This  would  certaLnly  be  the  case  with  contingent  t/iingg;  but 
it  cannot  be  with  mere  Tepreserttafiont  of  things,  the  contin- 
gency of  which  is  itself  merely  a  phenomenon,  and  can  relate 
to  no  other  regress  than  that  which  determines  pbsenomeua, 
ttiat  is,  the  empirical.  But  to  cogitate  an  intelligible  ground 
of  pheenomena,  as  free,  moreover,  from  the  contingency  of 
the  latter,  conflicts  neither  with  the  unlimited  nature  of  the 
empirical  regress,  nor  with  the  complete  contingency  of  phee- 
nomena.  And  the  demonstration  of  this  was  the  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  this  apparent  antinomy.  For  if 
the  condition  of  every  conditioned^ — as  regards  its  existence — 
is  sensuous,  and  for  this  reason  a  part  of  the  same  series,  it 
tnust  be  itself  conditioned,  as  was  shewn  in  tjie  Antithesis  of 
tlie  fourth  Ajitiuomy.  The  embarrassments  into  which  a 
reason,  which  postulates  the  unconditioned,  necessarily  falls, 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  exist ;  or  the  unconditioned  must 
be  placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  intelligible.  In  this  way,  its 
necessity  does  not  require,  nor  does  it  even  permit,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  empirical  condition  :  and  it  is,  consequently,  uu- 
couditionidly  necessary. 

The  empirical  employment  of  reason  is  not  affected  by  the 
assumption  of  a  purely  intelligible  being ;  it  continues  its 
operations  on  the  principle  of  the  contingency  of  all  phse- 
nomena,  proceeding  from  empirical  conditions  to  still  higher 
and  higher  conditions,  themselves  empirical.  Just  as  little 
does  tills  regulative  principle  exclude  the  assumption  of  an 
intelligible  cause,  when  the  question  regards  merely  the  pure 
employment  of  reason — in  relation  to  ends  or  aims.  For,  in 
tide  case,  an  intelligihie  cause  signifies  merely  the  transi^en- 
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dental  and  to  us  unknown  ground  of  the  possibility  of  sensu- 
ous phaenomena,  and  its  existence  necessary  and  independent 
of  sdl  sensuous  conditions,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
tingency of  pheenomena,  or  with  the  unlimited  possibility  of 
regress  which  exists  in  the  series  of  empirical  conditions. 

Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason, 

So  long  as  the  object  of  our  rational  conceptions  is  the  to- 
tality of  conditions  in  the  world  of  pheenomena,  and  the  satis- 
faction, from,  this  source,  of  the  requirements  of  reason,  so 
long  are  our  ideas  transcendental  and  cosmological.  But 
when  we  set  the  unconditioned — which  is  the  aim  of  aU  our 
inquiries — ^in  a  sphere  which  lies  out  of  the  world  of  sense 
and  possible  experience,  our  ideas  become  transcendent.  They 
are  then  not  merely  serviceable  towards  the  completion  of  the 
exercise  of  reason  (which  remains  an  idea,  never  executed,  but 
always  to  be  pursued)  ;  they  detach  themselves  completely 
from  experience,  and  construct  for  themselves  objects,  the 
material  of  which  has  not  been  presented  by  experience,  and 
the  objective  reality  of  which  is  not  based  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  empirical  series,  but  upon  pure  d. priori  conceptions. 
The  intelligible  object  of  these  transcendent  ideas  may  be 
conceded,  as  a  transcendental  object.  But  we  cannot  cogitate 
it  as  a  thing  determinable  by  certain  distinct  predicates  re- 
lating to  its  internal  nature,  for  it  has  no  connection  with  em- 
pirical conceptions  ;  nor  are  we  justified  in  affirming  the 
existence  of  any  such  object.  It  is,  consequently,  a  mere 
product  of  the  mind  alone.  Of  all  the  cosmological  ideas, 
however,  it  is  that  occasioning  the  fourth  antinomy  which 
compels  us  to  venture  upon  this  step.  For  the  existence  of 
phsenomena,  always  conditioned  and  never  self-subsistent, 
requires  us  to  look  for  an  object  different  from  phsenpmena 
— ^an  intelligible  object,  with  which  all  contingency  must 
cease.  But,  as  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  self-subsistent  reality  out  of  the  field  of  experience, 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  regard  phsenomena  as  merely  a 
contingent  mode  of  representing  intelligible  objects  employed 
by  beings  which  are  themselves  intelligences, — no  other 
course  remains  for  us  than  to  follow  an^ogy,  and  employ 
the  same  mode  in  forming  some  conception  of  intelligible 
things,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge^  which 
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nature  taught  us  to  use  in  the  formation  of  empirical  con- 
ceptions. Experience  made  us  acquainted  with  the  contingent. 
But  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  things 
which  are  not  object«  of  experience ;  and  must,  therefore, 
deduce  our  knowledge  of  them  from  that  which  is  necessary 
absohitely  and  in  itself,  that  is  l&om  pure  conceptions.  Hence 
the  first  step  which  we  take  out  of  the  world  of  sense  obliges 
us  to  begin  our  system  of  new  cognition  with  the  investigation 
of  a  necessary  being,  and  to  deduce  from  our  conceptions  of 
it,  all  our  conceptions  of  intelligible  things.  This  we  pro- 
pose to  attempt  in  the  following  chapter. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  11. 

Chap.  III. — The  Ideal  of  Pure  Reason. 

Section  Fibst. 

Of  the  Ideal  in  General. 

We  have  seen  that  pure  conceptions  do  not  present  objects 
to  the  mind,  except  under  sensuous  conditions ;  because 
the  conditions  of  objective  reality  do  not  exist  in  these 
conceptions,  which  contain,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  mere 
form  of  thought.  They  may,  however,  when  applied  to 
phsenomena,  be  presented  in  concreto  ;  for  it  is  phaenomena 
that  present  to  them  the  materials  for  the  formation  of 
empirical  conceptions,  which  are  nothing  more  than  concrete 
forms  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  But  ideas  are 
still  further  removed  from  objective  reality  than  categories; 
for  no  phsenomenon  can  ever  present  them  to  the  human 
mind  in  concreto.  They  contain  a  certain  perfection,  attain- 
able by  no  possible  empirical  cognition ;  and  they  give  to 
reason  a  systematic  unity,  to  which  the  unity  of  experience 
attempts  to  approximate,  but  can  never  completely  attain. 

But  still  further  removed  than  the  idea  from  objectiye 
reality  is  the  Ideal,  by  which  term  I  understand  the  idea,  not 
in  concreto,  but  in  individuo — as  an  individual  thing,  deter- 
minable or  determined  by  the  idea  alone.  The  idea  of 
humanity  in  its  complete  perfection  supposes  not  only  the 
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advancement  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties,  which  constitute 
our  conception  of  human  nature,  to  a  complete  attainment  of 
their  final  aims,  but  also  every  thing  which  is  requisite  for  the 
complete  determination  of  the  idea ;  for  of  all  contradictory 
predicates,  only  one  can  conform  with  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
man.  What  I  have  termed  an  ideal,  was  in  Plato's  philosophy 
an  idea  of  the  divine  mind — an  individual  object  present  to  its 
pure  intuition,  the  most  perfect  of  every  kind  of  possible 
beings,  and  the  archetype  of  all  phsenomenal  existences. 

Without  rising  to  these  speculative  heights,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  human  reason  contains  not  only  ideas,  but 
ideals,  which  possess,  not,  like  those  of  Plato,  creative,  but 
certainly  practical  power — as  regulative  principles,  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  perfectibility  of  certain  actions.  Moral  con- 
ceptions are  not  perfectly  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  because 
an  empirical  element — of  pleasure  or  pain — lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  them.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  principle, 
whereby  reason  sets  bounds  to  a  freedom  which  is  in  itself 
without  law,  and  consequently  when  we  attend  merely  to 
their  form,  they  may  be  considered  as  pure  conceptions 
of  reason.  Virtue  and  wisdom  in  their  perfect  purity,  are 
ideas.  But  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  an  ideal,  that  is 
to  say,  a  human  being  existing  only  in  thought,  and  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  idea  of  wisdom.  As  the  idea  pro- 
vides a  rule,  so  the  ideal  serves  as  an  archetype  for  the  perfect 
and  complete  determination  of  the  copy.  Thus  the  conduct 
of  this  wise  and  divine  man  serves  us  as  a  standard  of  action, 
with  which  we  may  compare  and  judge  ourselves,  which  may 
help  us  to  reform  ourselves,  although  the  perfection  it  de- 
mands can  never  be  attained  by  us.  Although  we  cannot 
concede  objective  reality  to  these  ideals,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  chimseras  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  provide  reason 
Yfith  a  standard,  which  enables  it  to  estimate,  by  comparison, 
the  degree  of  incompleteness  in  the  objects  presented  to  it. 
But  to  aim  at  realising  the  ideal  in  an  example  in  the  world 
of  experience — to  describe,  for  instance,  the  character  of  the 
perfectly  wise  man  in  a  romance  is  impracticable.  Nay  more, 
there  is  something  absurd  in  the  attempt;  and  the  result 
must  be  little  edifying,  as  the  natural  limitations  which  are 
continually  breaking  in  upon  the  "perfection  and  completeness 
of  the  idea,  destroy  the  illusion  in  the  story,  and  throw  an  air 
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of  snspicion  even  on  what  is  good  in  the  idea,  which  hence 
appears  fictitious  and  unreal. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  ideal  of  reason,  which  is 
always  hased  upon  determinate  conceptions,  and  serres  as  a  rule 
and  a  model  for  imitation  or  for  criticism.  Very  different 
is  the  nature  of  the  ideals  of  the  imagination.  Of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  present  an  intelligible  conception ;  they  are  a 
kind  of  monogram,  drawn  according  to  no  determinate  rule, 
and  forming  rather  a  vague  picture — the  production  of  many 
diverse  experiences — than  a  determinate  image.  Such  are 
the  ideals  which  painters  and  physiognomists. profess  to  have 
in  their  minds,  and  which  can  serve  neither  as  a  model  for 
production  nor  as  a  standard  for  appreciation.  They  may  be 
termed,  though  improperly,  sensuous  ideals,  as  they  are  de- 
clared to  be  models  of  certain  possible  empirical  intuitions. 
They  cannot,  however,  furnish  rules  or  standards  for  expla- 
nation or  examination. 

In  its  ideals,  reason  aims  at  complete  and  perfect  determi- 
nation according  to  h  priori  rules ;  and  hence  it  cogitates  an 
object,  which  must  be  completely  determinable  in  conformity 
with  principles,  although  all  empirical  conditions  are  absent, 
and  the  conception  of  the  object  is  on  this  account  trans- 
cendent. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Seotioit  Second. 

0/  the  Transcendental  Ideal. 

{Prototypon  Transcendentale,) 

Every  conception  is,  in  relation  to  that  which  is  not  contained 
in  it,  undetermined  and  subject  to  the  principle  of  determin- 
ability.  This  principle  is,  that  of  every  two  contradictorily  op- 
posed predicates,  only  one  can  belong  to  a  conception.  It  is 
a  purely  logical  principle,  itself  based  upon  the  principle  of 
contradiction  ;  inasmuch  as  it  makes  complete  abstraction  of 
the  content,  and  attends  merely  to  the  logical  form  of  the 
cognition. 

But  again,  everything,  as  regards  its  possibility,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  principle*  of  complete  determination,  according  to 
which  one  of  all  the  possible  contradictory  preeHeates  of 
things  must  belong  to  it.     This  principle  is  not  based  merely 

*  Principium  determinationis  omnimodiB, — Tr. 
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upon  that  of  contradiction ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  relation 
between  two  contradictory  predicates,  it  regards  everything  as 
standing  in  a  relation  to  the  9um  of  possibilities,  as  the  sum- 
total  of  all  predicates  of  things,  and,  while  presupposing 
this  sum  as  an  d  priori  condition,  presents  to  the  mind  every- 
thing as  receiving  the  possibility  of  its  individual  existence 
from  the  relation  it  bears  to,  and  the  share  it  possesses 
in  the  aforesaid  sum  of  possibilities.*  The  principle  of  com- 
plete determination  relates  therefore  to  the  content  and  not 
to  the  logical  form.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  synthesis  of  all 
the  predicates  which  are  required  to  constitute  the  complete 
conception  of  a  thing,  and  not  a  mere  principle  of  analytical 
representation,  which  anounces  that  one  of  two  contradictory 
predicates  must  belong  to  a  conception.  It  contains,  more- 
over, a  transcendental  presupposition — ^that,  namely,  of  the 
material  for  aU  possibility ,  which  must  contain  it  priori  the 
data  for  this  or  that  particular  possibility. 

The  proposition,  everything  which  exists  is  completely  deter- 
minedy  means  not  only  that  one  of  every  pair  of  given  contradic- 
tory attributes,  but  that  one  of  all  possible  attributes,  is  always 
predicable  of  the  thing ;  in  it  the  predicates  are  not  merely 
compared  logically  with  each  other,  but  the  thing  itself  is  tran- 
scendentally  compared  with  the  sum-total  of  all  possible  pre- 
dicates. The  proposition  is  equivalent  to  saying : — to  attain  to 
a  complete  knowledge  of  a  Uiing,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  everything  that  is  possible,  and  to  determine  it 
thereby,  in  a  positive  or  negative  manner.  The  conception 
of  complete  determination  is  consequently  a  conception  which 
cannot  be  presented  in  its  totality  in  concreto,  and  is  therefore 
based  upon  an  idea,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  reason — the 
faculty  which  prescribes  to  the  understanding  the  laws  of  its 
harmonious  and  perfect  exercise. 

Now,  although  this  idea  of  the  sum-total  of  aU  possibility, 
in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  condition  of  the  complete  determina- 

*  Thus  this  principle  declares  everything  to  possess  a  relation  to  a 
common  correlate — the  sum-total  of  possibiHty,  which,  if  discovered  to 
exist  in  the  idea  of  one  individual  thing,  would  establish  the  affinity  of 
all  possible  things,  from  the  identity  of  the  ground  of  their  complete 
determination^  The  determinabUity  of  every  conception  is  subordinate  to 
the  universality  (Allgemeinheit  universaHtas)  of  the  principle  of  excluded 
middle;  the  determination  of  a  thing  to  the  toiality  (Allheit,  tmvertitat) 
of  all  possible  predicates. 

A  A 
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tion  of  every  thing,  is  iUelf  uiidetermiued  in  relation  to  Afl 
predicatea  which  may  coiiatitute  tliia  sum-total,  and  we  co^ 
ttte  in  it  merely  the  sum-total  of  all  possible  predicates — we 
nevertheless  find,  upoa  closer  esamioatioii,  that  this  idea,  m  a 
priffliUTe  conception  of  the  mind,  excludes  a  large  QDmbef 
af  predicates — those  deduced  and  those  irreconcilable  with 
others,  and  that  it  is  evolved  as  a  conception  completely  de- 
termined i  priori.  Thus  it  becomes  the  conception  of  an 
individual  object,  which  is  completely  determined  by  and 
through  the  mere  idea,  and  must  consequently  be  tinned  an 
ideal  of  pure  reafloii. 

When  we  cooaider  all  possible  predicates,  not  merely  logi- 
cally, but  tran see  11  dentally,  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to 
the  content  which  may  be  cogitated  as  existing  iu  them  i 
priori,  we  shall  find  that  some  indicate  a  being,  others  merely 
a  Qon-beiug.  The  logical  uegation  expressed  in  the  word  not, 
docs  not  properly  belong  to  a  conception,  but  only  to  the  re- 
lation of  one  couception  to  another  in  a.  Judgment,  and  is 
consequently  quite  insufficient  to  present  to  the  mind  the  con- 
tent of  a  conception.  The  expression  not  mortal,  does  not  in- 
dicate that  a  uon-being  is  cogitated  iu  the  object ;  it  does  not 
concern  the  coutent  at  all.  A.  trau  seen  dental  uegatiou,  on  the 
contrary,  indicates  non-being  in  itself,  and  is  opposed  to 
transcendeutal  affirmation,  the  conception  of  which  of  itself 
expresses  a  being.  Hence  this  affirmation  iudicatea  a  reality, 
because  iu  and  through  it  objects  are  considered  to  be  Bome- 
Ihing — to  be  things  ;  while  the  opposite  negation,  on  the 
other  hand,  indicates  a  mere  want,  or  privation,  or  absence, 
and,  where  such  negations  alone  are  attached  to  a  represents' 
tton,  tlie  non-exbt«nce  of  anything  correBpondiDg  to  the  repre- 
sentation. 

Now  a  negation  canaot  be  cogitated  as  determined,  witliout 
cogitating  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  affirmation.  The 
man  bom  blind  has  not  the  least  notion  of  darkness,  hecaose 
he  has  none  of  light ;  the  vagabond  knows  nothing  of  po- 
verty, because  he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  com- 
fort :*  the  ignorant  man  hat  no  conception  of  his  ignotance, 

*  The  inT«itigatioas  anil  calculationB  o(  oitiauomers  have  taught  u* 
much  chat  is  woaderful ;  but  tha  mote  impartime  leuoa  we  have  received 
from  Ihem  h  the  discovery  af  the  abjas  of  uur  ignorance  in  relatloa  tn 
Ihe  universe— an  ignorance,  tlie  mngiiimde  ul  whicli  reaiOD,  wilboul  ilic 
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becanse  he  has  no  conception  of  knowledge.  All  conceptions 
of  negatives  are  accordingly  derived  or  deduced  conceptions ; 
and  realities  contain  the  data^  and,  so  to  speak,  the  material 
or  transcendental  content  of  the  possibility  and  complete  de- 
termination of  all  things. 

If,  therefore,  a  transcendental  substratum  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  complete  determination  of  things — a  sub- 
stratum which  is  to  form  the  fund  from  which  all  possible 
predicates  of  things  are  to  be  supplied,  this  substratum  can- 
not be  anything  else  than  the  idea  of  a  sum-total  of  reality 
(omnitudo  realitatis).  In  this  view,  negations  are  nothing 
but  limitations — a  term  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
applied  to  them,  if  the  unUmited  (the  all)  did  not  form  the 
true  basis  of  our  conception. 

This  conception  of  a  sum-total  of  reality  is  the  conception 
of  a  thing  in  itself,  regarded  as  completely  determmed ;  and 
the  conception  of  an  ens  realissimum  is  the  conception  of  an 
individual  being,  inasmuch  as  it  is  determined  by  that  predi- 
cate of  all  possible  contradictory  predicates,  which  indicates 
and  belongs  to  being.  It  is  therefore  a  transcendental  ideal 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  complete  determination  of  every- 
thing that  exists,  and  is  the  highest  material  condition  of  its 
possibility — a  condition  on  which  must  rest  the  cogitation 
of  all  objects  with  respect  to  their  content.  Nay,  more,  this 
ideal  is  the  only  proper  ideal  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable ;  because  in  this  case  alone  a  general  conception  of  a 
thing  is  completely  determined  by  and  through  itself,  and 
cognized  as  the  representation  of  an  individuum. 

The  logical  determination  of  a  conception  is  based  upon  a 
disjunctive  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  contains  the  logical 
division  of  the  extent  of  a  general  conception,  the  minor 
limits  this  extent  to  a  certain  part,  while  the  conclusion  de- 
termines the  conception  by  this  part.  The  general  conception 
of  a  reality  cannot  be  divided  h  priori^  because,  without  the 
aid  of  experience,  we  cannot  know  any  determinate  kinds  of 
reality,  standing  under  the  former  as  the  genus.  The  tran- 
scendental principle  of  the  eomplete  determination  of  all 
things  is  therefore  merely  the  representation  of  the  sum-total 

information  thus  derived,  could  never  have  conceived.  This  discovery 
of  our  deficiencies  must  produce  a  great  change  in  the  determination  of 
the  aims  of  human  reason. 

2  a2 
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of  all  reality ;  it  is  not  a  conception  which  is  the  genus  of  all 
predicates  under  itsel/y  but  one  which  comprehends  them  all 
within  itself.  The  complete  determination  of  a  thing  is  con- 
sequently based  upon  the  Hmitation  of  this  total  of  reality, 
so  much  being  predicated  of  the  thing,  while  all  that  remains 
over  is  excluded — a  procedure  which  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  that  of  the  disjunctiye  syllogism  and  the  determination 
of  the  object  in  the  conclusion  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
division.  It  follows  that  reason,  in  laying  the  transcendental 
ideal  at  the  foundation  of  its  determination  of  all  possible 
things,  takes  a  course  in  exact  analogy  with  that  which  it  pur- 
sues in  disjunctiye  syllogisms — ^a  proposition  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  systematic  division  of  all  transcendental  ideas, 
according  to  which  they  are  produced  in  complete  parallelism 
with  the  three  modes  of  syllogistic  reasoning  employed  by  the 
human  mind.* 

It  is  self-evident  that  reason,  in  cogitating  the  necessary 
complete  determination  of  things,  does  not  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  being  corresponding  to  its  ideal,  but  merely  the 
idea  of  the  ideal — for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  the  un- 
conditioned totality  of  complete  determination,  the  condi- 
tioned, that  is^  the  totaUty  of  hmited  things.  The  ideal  is 
therefore  the  prototype  of  all  things,  which,  as  defective 
copies  (ectypa),  receive  from  it  the  material  of  their  possibihty, 
and  approximate  to  it  more  or  less,  though  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  attain  to  its  perfection. 

The  possibility  of  things  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived— except  that  of  the  thing  which  contains  in  itself  all 
reality,  which  must  be  considered  to  be  primitive  and  original. 
For  all  negations — and  they  are  the  only  predicates  by  means 
of  which  all  other  things  can  be  distinguished  from  the  ens 
realissimum — are  mere  limitations  of  a  greater  and  a  higher — 
nay,  the  highest  reaUty ;  and  they  consequently  presuppose 
this  reality,  and  are,  as  regards  their  content,  derived  from 
it.  The  manifold  nature  of  things  is  only  an  infinitely  various 
mode  of  Umiting  the  conception  of  the  highest  reality,  which 
is  their  common  substratum  ;  just  as  all  figures  are  possible 
only  as  different  modes  of  Umiting  infinite  space.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  ideal  of  reason — an  object  existing  only  in  reason 
itself — ^18  also  termed  the  primal  being  {ens  originarium)  \  as. 

*  See  pages  225  and  236. 
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having  no  existence  superior  to  him,  the  supreme  being  (ens 
summum)  ;  and  as  being  the  condition  of  all  other  beings, 
which  rank  under  it,  the  being  of  all  beings  (ensentium).  But 
none  of  these  terms  indicate  the  objective  relation  of  an  actually 
existing  object  to  other  things,  but  merely  that  of  an  idea  to 
conceptions;  and  all  our  investigations  into  this  subject 
still  leave  us  in  perfect  uncertainty  vfith  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  being. 

A  primal  being  cannot  be  said  to  consist  of  many  other 
beings  with  an  existence  which  is  derivative,  for  the  latter 
presuppose  the  former,  and  therefore  cannot  be  constitutive 
parts  of  it.  It  follows  that  the  ideal  of  the  primal  being 
must  be  cogitated  as  simple. 

The  deduction  of  the  possibility  of  all  other  things  frpm 
this  primal  being  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as 
a  limitation,  or  as  a  kind  of  division  of  its  reality ;  for  this 
would  be  regarding  the  primal  being  as  a  mere  aggregate — 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible,  although  it  was  so 
represented  in  our  first  rough  sketch.  The  highest  reality 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  ground  than  as  the  sum- total 
of  the  possibility  of  all  things,  and  the  manifold  nature  of 
things  be  based,  not  upon  the  limitation  of  the  primal  being 
itself,  but  upon  the  complete  series  of  effects  which  flow  from 
it.  And  thus  all  our  powers  of  sense,  as  well  as  all  phaeno- 
raenal  reality,  may  be  with  propriety  regarded  as  belonging  to 
this  series  of  effects,  while  they  could  not  have  formed  parts 
of  the  idea,  considered  as  an  aggregate.  Pursuing  this  track, 
and  hypostatising  this  idea,  we  shall  find  ourselves  authorised 
to  determine  our  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  means  of 
the  mere  conception  of  a  highest  reality,  as  one,  simple,  all- 
sufficient,  eternal,  and  so  on — in  one  word,  to  determine  it  in 
its  unconditioned  completeness  by  the  aid  of  every  possible 
predicate.  The  conception  of  such  a  being  is  the  conception 
of  God  in  its  transcendental  sense>  and  thus  the  ideal  of  pure 
reason  is  the  object-matter  of  a  transcendental  Theology, 

But,  by  such  an  employment  of  the  transcendental  idea, 
we  should  be  oversteppmg  the  limits  of  its  validity  and  pur- 
pose. For  reason  placed  it,  as  the  conception  of  all  reality, 
at  the  basis  of  the  complete  determination  of  things,  without 
requiring  that  this  conception  be  regarded  as  the  conception 
of  an  objective  existence.     Such  an  existence  would  be  purely 
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iictitiouB,  and  the  hypostatiBing  of  the  content  of  the  idea 
into  an  ideal,  as  an  individual  being,  is  a  step  perfectly  un- 
authorised. Nay,  more,  we  are  not  even  called  upon  to  as- 
sume the  possibility  of  such  an  hypothesis,  as  none  of  the  de- 
ductions drawn  from  such  an  ideal  would  affect  the  complete 
determination  of  things  in  general — for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  is  the  idea  necessary. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  procedure  and  the 
dialectic  of  reason  ;  we  must  also  endeavour  to  discover  the 
sources  of  this  dialectic^  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to 
give  a  rational  explanation  of  this  illusion,  as  a  phsenomenon 
of  the  human  mind.  For  the  ideal,  of  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent speaking,  is  based,  not  upon  an  arbitrary,  but  upon  a 
natural,  idea.  The  question  hence  arises:  bow  happens  it 
that  reason  regards  the  possibility  of  all  thingis  as  deduced 
from  a  single  possibility,  that,  to  wit,  of  the  highest  reaUty, 
and  presupposes  this  as  existing  in  an  individual  and  primal 
being  ? 

The  answer  is  ready  ;  it  is  at  once  presented  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  transcendental  analytic.  The  possibihty  of  sen- 
suous objects  is  a  relation  of  these  objects  to  thought,  in 
which  something  (the  empirical  form)  may  be  cogitated 
d  priori;  while  that  which  constitutes  the  matter — the  reality 
of  the  pheenomenon  (that  element  which  corresponds  to  sen- 
sation)— must  be  given  from  without,  as  otherwise  it  could  not 
even  be  cogitated  by,  nor  could  its  possibihty  be  presentable 
to  the  mind.  Now,  a  sensuous  object  is  completely  deter- 
mined, when  it  has  been  compared  with  all  phsenomenal  pre- 
dicates, and  represented  by  means  of  these  either  positively 
or  negatively.  But,  as  that  which  constitutes  the  thing  itself 
— the  real  in  a  phsenomenon,  must  be  given,  and  that^  in 
which  the  real  of  all  pJuenomena  is  given,  is  experience,  one, 
sole,  and  all-embracing, — the  material  of  the  possibihty  of  all 
sensuous  objects  must  be  presupposed  as  given  in  a  whole, 
and  it  is  upon  the  limitation  of  this  whole  that  the  possibihty 
of  all  empirical  objects,  their  distinction  froxa  each  other  and 
their  complete  determination,  are  based.  Now,  no  othor  ob- 
jects are  presented  to  us  besides  sensuous  objects,  and  these 
can  be  given  only  in  connection  with  a  possible  experience ; 
it  follows  that  a  thing  is  not  an  object  to  am,  unlesa  it  pre- 
supposes the  whole  or  sum-total  of  empirical  reality  aa  the 
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condition  of  its  possibility.  Now,  a  natural  illusion  leads  us 
to  consider  this  principle,  which  is  valid  only  of  sensuous  ob- 
jects, as  yalid  with  regard  to  things  in  general.  And  thus 
we  are  induced  to  hold  the  empirical  principle  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  possibility  of  things,  as  phenomena,  by  leav- 
ing out  this  limitative  condition,  to  be  a  transcendental  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general. 

We  proceed  afterwards  to  hypostatise  this  idea  of  the  sum- 
total  of  all  reality,  by  changing  the  distributive  unity  of  the 
empirical  exercise  of  the  understanding  into  the  collective  umty 
of  an  empirical  whole — a  dialectical  illusion,  and  by  cogitating 
this  whole  or  sum  of  experience  as  an  individual  thing,  con- 
taining in  itself  all  empirical  reality.  This  individual  thing  or 
being  is  then,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  transcendental 
subreption,  substituted  for  our  notion  of  a  thing  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  possibility  of  all  things,  the  real  conditions 
of  whose  complete  determination  it  presents.'*' 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Section  Thikd. 

Of  the  Arguments  employed  by  Speculative  Reason  in  proof  of 

the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 

Notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  which  reason  feels,^ 
to  form  some  presupposition  that  shall  serve  the  understanding 
as  a  proper  basis  for  the  complete  determination  of  its  con- 
ceptions, the  idealistic  and  factitious  nature  of  such  a  presup- 
position is  too  evident  to  allow  reason  for  a  moment  to  per- 
suade itself  into  a  belief  of  the  objective  existence  of  a  mere 
creation  of  its  own  thought.  But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  compel  reason  to  seek  out  some  resting-place  in 
the  regress  from  the  conditioned  to  the  unconditioned,  which 

*  This  ideal  of  the  ena  reaUsnmum — although  merely  a  mental  repre- 
sentation— ^is  first  objectivisedf  that  is,  has  an  objective  existence  attributed 
to  it,  then  hypottatised,  and  finally,  by  the  natural  progress  of  reason  to 
the  completion  of  unity,  personified^  as  we  shall  show  presently.  For  the 
regulative  unity  of  experience  is  not  based  upon  phaenomena  themselves, 
but  upon  the  conneciion  of  the  variety  of  phaenomena  by  the  under' 
9tanding  in  a  eorucioumesSj  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  supreme  reality  and 
the  complete  determinability  of  all  things,  seem  to  reside  in  a  supreme 
understanding,  and  consequently,  in  a  conscious  inteVVV^TicA. 


I 
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U  not  given  bb  an  actual  eiiBtence  from  the  mere  conception 
of  it,  aJlhougb  it  alone  can  give  completeneaa  to  the  series  of 
GonditioDB.  And  tLiia  is  the  natural  course  of  erery  hamaa 
renson,  even  of  the  moat  uneducated,  fdthough  the  path  at  fine 
eatered  it  does  not  always  continue  to  follow.  It  does  not 
begin  from  conceptions,  but  from  commoa  experience,  ami 
requires  a  basis  in  actual  esiatence.  But  this  basis  is  iuae- 
cure,  unless  it  resta  upon  the  immovable  rock  of  the  absolotelj 
necessary.  And  this  foundation  ia  itself  unworthy  of  trus^  if 
it  leave  under  and  above  it  empty  apace,  if  it  do  not  fill  ail, 
and  ieave  no  room  for  a  wki/  or  a  wherefure,  if  it  be  not,  in 
one  word,  intiuite  iu  its  reality. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  some  one  thing,  whatever  it 
-may  be,  we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  something  which 
exika  necesgaril^.  For  what  is  contingent  ejtistB  only  under 
the  condition  of  some  other  tiling,  which  is  its  cause;  and 
from  this  we  must  go  on  to  conclude  the  existence  of  a  caose, 
which  is  not  contingent,  and  which  consequently  exists  neces- 
sarily and  unconditionally.  Such  is  the  argument  by  wiiich 
reason  justifies  its  advances  towards  a  primal  being. 

Now  reason  looks  round  for  the  conception  of  a  being 
that  may  be  admitted,  without  inconsistency,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  attribute  of  absolute  necessity,  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ferring &  priori,  from  the  conception  of  such  a  being,  its  oh- 
jectjve  existence,  (for  if  reason  allowed  itself  to  take  this 
course,  it  would  not  require  a  basis  in  given  and  actual  exist- 
ence, but  merely  the  support  of  pure  conceptions),  but  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering,  among  all  our  conceptions  of  pos- 
sible things,  that  conception  which  possesses  no  element  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  For  that  there 
must  he  some  absolutely  necessary  existence,  it  regards  as  a 
truth  already  established.  Now,  if  it  can  remove  every  exist- 
ence incapable  of  supporting  the  attribute  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, excepting  one, — this  must  be  the  absolutely  necessary 
being,  whether  its  necessity  is  comprehensible  by  us,  that  is, 
deducible  from  the  conception  of  it  alone,  or  not. 

t,  the  conception  of  which  contains  a  therefore  to 
every  wherefore,  which  is  not  defective  in  any  respect  what- 
ever, which  ia  all-sufUcient  as  a  condition,  seems  to  be  the 
being  of  which  we  can  justly  predicate  absolute  necessity — for 
this  reason,  that,  possessing  tlie  conditions  of  all  that  is  pos- 
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sible,  it  does  not  and  cannot  itself  require  any  condition.  And 
thus  it  satisfies,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  requirements  of 
the  conception  of  absolute  necessity.  In  this  view,  it  is  su- 
perior to  all  other  conceptions,  which,  as  deficient  and  incom- 
plete, do  not  possess  the  characteristic  of  independence  of  all 
higher  conditions.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  infer  from  this 
that  what  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  supreme  and  complete 
condition — the  condition  of  all  other  things,  must  possess  only 
a  conditioned  existence  ;  but  as  little  can  we  assert  the  con- 
trary, for  this  supposed  being  does  not  possess  the  only  cha- 
racteristic which  can  enable  reason  to  cognize  by  means  of  an 
h  priori  conception  the  unconditioned  and  necessary  nature  of 
its  existence. 

The  conception  of  an  ens  realiasimum  is  that  which  best 
agrees  with  the  conception  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary 
being.  The  former  conception  does  not  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  latter ;  but  we  have  no  choice,  we  are  obliged 
to  adhere  to  it,  for  we  find  that  we  cannot  do  vnthout  the 
existence  of  a  necessary  being ;  and  even  although  we  admit 
it,  we  find  it  out  of  our  power  to  discover  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  possibility  any  being  that  can  advance  well-grounded  claims 
to  such  a  distinction. 

The  following  is,  therefore,  the  natural  course  of  h^man 
reason.  It  begins  by  persuading  itself  of  the  existence  of 
some  necessary  being.  In  this  being  it  recognises  the  charac- 
teristics of  unconditioned  existence.  It  then  seeks  the  con- 
peption  of  that  which  is  independent  of  all  conditions,  and 
finds  it  in  that  which  is  itself  the  sufficient  condition  of  all 
other  things — in  other  words,  in  that  which  contains  all  reality. 
But  the  unlimited  all  is  an  absolute  unity,  and  is  conceived  by 
the  mind  as  a  being  one  and  supreme  ;  and  thus  reason  con- 
cludes that  the  supreme  being,  as  the  primal  basis  of  all 
things,  possesses  an  existence  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

This  conception  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  satis- 
factory, if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being,  and 
consider  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  a  definite  and  final 
answer  to  these  questions.  In  such  a  case,  we  cannot  make 
a  better  choice,  or  rather  we  have  no  choice  at  all,  but  feel 
ourselves  obliged  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  absolute  unity  of 
complete  reality,  as  the  highest  source  of  the  possibility  of 
things.    But  if  there  exists  no  motive  for  coming  to  «.dft&xi^ 
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conclusion,  and  we  may  leave  the  question  unanswered  till  we 
have  fully  weighed  both  sides — ^in  other  words^  when  we  are 
merely  called  upon  to  decide  bow  much  we  happen  to  know 
about  the  question,  and  how  much  we  merely  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  know — the  above  condnsion  does  not  appear  to  so 
great  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  defective  in  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  supported. 

For,  admitting  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said,  that, 
namely,  the  inference  from  a  given  existence  (my  owu,  for  ex- 
ample,) to  the  existence  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary  being 
is  valid  and  unassailable ;  that,  in  the  second  place,  we  must 
consider  a  being  which  contains  all  reaUty,  and  consequently 
nil  the  conditions  of  other  things,  to  be  absolutely  unccm- 
ditioned  ;  and  admitting  too,  that  we  have  thus  discovered  the 
conception  of  a  thing  to  which  may  be  attributed,  without  in- 
consistency, absolute  necessity — it  does  not  follow  from  all 
this  that  the  conception  of  a  limited  being,  in  which  the  su- 
preme reality  does  not  reside,  is  therefore  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  For,  although  I  do  not  dis- 
cover the  element  of  the  unconditioned  in  the  conception  of 
such  a  being — an  element  which  is  manifestly  existent  in  the 
sum-total  of  nil  conditions,  I  am  not  entitled  to  conclude  that 
its  ei^istence  is  therefore  conditioned ;  just  as  I  am  not  entitled 
to  affirm,  in  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  that  where  a  certain 
condition  does  not  exist,  (in  the  present,  completeness,  as  bn 
as  pure  conceptions  are  concerned),  the  conditioned  does  not 
exist  either.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  free  to  consider  all 
limited  beings  as  likewise  unconditionally  necessary,  although 
we  are  unable  to  infer  this  from  the  general  conception  which 
we  have  of  them.  Thus  conducted,  this  argument  is  incapable 
of  giving  us  the  least  notion  of  the  properties  of  a  necessary 
being,  and  must  be  in  every  respect  vvithout  result. 

This  argument  continues,  however,  to  possess  a  weight  and 
an  authority,  which,  in  spite  of  its  objective  insufficiency,  it 
has  never  been  divested  of.  For,  granting  that  certain  le- 
sponsibilities  lie  upon  us,  which,  as  based  on  the  ideas  of 
reason,  deserve  to  be  respected  and  submitted  to,  although 
they  are  incapable  of  a  real  or  practical  application  to  our 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  would  be  responsibilities  with- 
out motives,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  Supreme 
Being  to  give  effect  and  influence  to  the  praetical  laws :  in 
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Buch  a  case  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  our  conceptions, 
which,  although  objectively  insufficient,  do,  according  to  the 
standard  of  reason,  preponderate  over  and  are  superior  to  any 
claims  that  may  be  advanced  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
equilibrium  of  doubt  would  in  this  case  be  destroyed  by  a 
practical  addition  ;  indeed.  Reason  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
demn  herself,  if  she  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  judgment,  no  superior  to  which  we  know — ^however  de- 
fective her  understanding  of  the  grounds  of  these  demands 
might  be. 

This  argument,  although  in  fact  transcendental,  inasmuch 
as  it  rests  upon  the  intrinsic  insufficiency  of  the  contingent, 
is  so  simple  and  natural,  that  the  commonest  understanding 
can  appreciate  its  value.  We  see  things  around  us  change, 
arise,  and  pass  away  ;  they,  or  their  condition,  must  therefore 
have  a  cause.  The  same  demand  must  again  be  made  of  the 
cause  itself — as  a  datum  of  experience.  Now  it  is  natural  that 
we  should  place  the  highest  causality  just  where  we  place 
supreme  causality,  in  that  being,  which  contains  the  conditions 
of  all  possible  effects,  and  the  conception  of  which  is  so  simple 
as  that  of  an  all-embracing  reality.  This  highest  cause,  then, 
we  regard  as  absolutely  necessary,  because  we  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  rise  to  it,  and  do  not  discover  any  reason  for 
proceeding  beyond  it.  Thus,  among  all  nations,  through  the 
darkest  polytheism  glimmer  some  faint  sparks  of  monotheism, 
to  which  these  idolaters  have  been  led,  not  from  reflection  and 
profound  thought,  but  by  the  study  and  natural  progress  of 
the  common  understanding. 

There  are  only  three  modes  of  proving  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  on  the  grounds  of  speculative  reason. 

All  the  paths  conducting  to  this  end,  begin  either  from 
determinate  experience  and  the  pecuHar  constitution  of  the 
world  of  sense,  and  rise,  according  to  the  laws  of  causaUty, 
from  it  to  the  highest  cause  existing  apart  from  the  world, — or 
from  a  purely  indeterminate  experience,  that  is,  some  empirical 
existence, — or  abstraction  is  made  of  all  experience,  and  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  cause  is  concluded  from  h  priori  con- 
ceptions alone.  The  first  is  the  phj/sico- theological  argument, 
the  second  the  cosmological,  the  third  the  ontologicaL  More 
there  are  not,  and  more  there  cannot  be. 

I  shall  show  it  is  as  unsuccessful  on  the  one  ^ath — 1\\^ 
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empirical,  as  on  the  other — ^the  transcendental,  and  that  it 
stretches  its  wings  in  vain,  to  soar  heyond  the  world  of  sense 
by  the  mere  might  of  speculative  thought.  As  regards  the 
order  in  which  we  must  discuss  those  arguments,  it  will  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  reason,  in  the  progress 
of  its  development,  attains  to  them — the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed  above.  For  it  will  be  made  manifest  to  the  reader, 
that,  although  experience  presents  the  occasion  and  the  start- 
ing-point, it  is  the  transcendental  idea  of  reason  which  guides 
it  in  its  pilgrimage,  and  is  the  goal  of  all  its  struggles.  I  shall 
therefore  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  transcendental 
argument,  and  afterwards  inquire,  what  additional  strength 
has  accrued  to  this  mode  of  proof  from  the  addition  of  the 
empirical  element. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Section  Fotjbth. 

Of  the  Impossibility  of  an  Ontological  Proof  of  the  Existence 

of  God, 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  conception  of 
an  absolutely  necessary  being  is  a  mere  idea,  the  objective  re- 
ality of  which  is  far  from  being  established  by  the  mere  fact  that 
it  is  a  need  of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  this  idea  serves  merely 
to  indicate  a  certain  unattainable  perfection,  and  rather  limits 
the  operations  than,  by  the  presentation  of  new  objects,  ex- 
tends the  sphere  of  the  understanding.  But  a  strange  anomaly 
meets  us  at  the  very  threshold ;  for  the  inference  from  a  given 
existence  in  general  to  an  absolutely  necessary  existence,  seems 
to  be  correct  and  unavoidable,  while  the  conditions  of  the 
understanding  refuse  to  aid  us  in  forming  any  conception  of 
such  a  being. 
^  Philosophers  have  always  talked  of  an  absolutely  necessary 
r  being,  and  have  nevertheless  declined  to  take  the  trouble  of 
[^conceiving,  whether — and  how — a  being  of  this  nature  is  even 
cogitable,  not  to  mention  that  its  existence  is  actually  demon- 
strable. A  verbal  definition  of  the  conception  is  certainly  easy 
enough :  it  is  something,  the  non-existence  of  which  is  im- 
possible. But  does  this  definition  throw  any  Ught  upon  the  con- 
ditions which  render  it  impossible  to  cogitate  the  non-existence 
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of  a  thing — conditions  which  we  wish  to  ascertain,  that  we 
may  discover  whether  we  think  anything  in  the  conception  of 
such  a  heing  or  not  ?  For  the  annihilation  in  thought  of  all 
the  conditions  imposed  hy  the  understanding,  and  the  cogita- 
tion of  some  thing  as  unconditioned^  and  therefore  necessary, 
is  far  from  heing  sufficient  to  determine  whether  I  think 
anything  real  in  this  conception  of  an  unconditioned  and 
necessary  being. 

Nay,  more,  this  chance-conception,  now  become  so  current, 
many  have  endeavoured  to  explain  by  examples,  which  seemed 
to  render  any  inquiries  regarding  its  intelligibility  quite  need- 
less. Every  geometrical  proposition — a  triangle  has  three 
angles — it  was  said,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  thus  people 
talked  of  an  object  which  lay  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  under- 
standing as  if  it  were  perfectly  plain  what  the  conception  of 
such  a  being  meant. 

All  the  examples  adduced  have  been  drawn,  without  ex- 
ception, from  judgments,  and  not  from  things.  But  the 
unconditioned  necessity  of  a  judgment  does  not  form  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  thing.  On  the  contrary,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  judgment  is  only  a  conditioned  necessity  of  a 
thing,  or  of  the  predicate  in  a  judgment.  The  proposition 
above-mentioned,  does  not  enounce  that  three  angles  necessarily 
exist,  but,  upon  condition  that  a  triangle  exists,  three  angles 
must  necessarily  exist — in  it.  And  thus  this  logical  necessity 
has  been  the  source  of  the  greatest  delusions.  Having  formed 
an  d  priori  conception  of  a  thing,  the  content  of  which  was 
made  to  embrace  existence,  we  believed  ourselves  safe  in  con- 
cluding that,  because  existence  belongs  necessarily  to  the 
object  of  the  conception,  (that  is,  under  the  condition  of  my 
positing  this  thing  as  given,)  the  existence  of  the  thing  is  also 
posited  necessarily,  and  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
— merely  because  its  existence  has  been  cogitated  in  the  con- 
ception. 

If,  in  an  identical  judgment,  I  annihilate  the  predicate  in 
thought,  and  retain  the  subject,  a  contradiction  is  the  result ; 
and  hence  I  say,  the  former  belongs  necessarily  to  the  latter. 
But  if  I  suppress  both  subject  and  predicate  in  thought,  no 
contradiction  arises ;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore 
no  means  of  forming  a  contradiction.  To  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  triangle  and  not  that  of  its  three  angles^  i&  «fi,U. 
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contradictory;  bat  to  suppose  the  non-ezisteiice  of  both 
triangle  and  angles  is  perfectly  admissible.  And  so  is  it  with 
the  conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  Annihilate 
its  existence  in  thonght,  and  you  annihilate  the  thing  itself 
with  all  its  predicates ;  how  then  can  there  be  any  room  for 
contradiction  ?  Externally,*  there  is  nothing  to  give  rise  to 
a  contradiction,  for  a  thing  cannot  be  necessary  externally ; 
nor  internally,  for,  by  the  annihilation  or  suppression  of  the 
thing  itself,  its  internal  properties  are  also  annihilated.  God 
is  omnipotent — that  is  a  necessary  judgment.  His  omnipo- 
tence cannot  be  denied,  if  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  posited — 
the  existence,  that  is,  of  an  infinite  being,  the  two  conceptions 
being  identical.  But  when  you  say,  God  does  not  exist,  neither 
omnipotence  nor  any  other  predicate  is  affirmed ;  they  must 
all  disappear  with  the  subject,  and  in  this  judgment  there 
cannot  exist  the  least  self-contradiction. 

You  have  thus  seen,  that  when  the  predicate  of  a  judgment 
is  annihilated  in  thought  along  with  the  subject,  no  internal 
contradiction  can  arise,  be  the  predicate  what  it  may.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  evading  the  conclusion — ^you  find  yourselves 
compelled  to  declare :  There  are  certain  subjects  which  cannot 
be  annihilated  in  thought.  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  say- 
ing :  There  exist  subjects  which  are  absolutely  necessary — the 
very  hypothesis  which  you  are  called  upon  to  establish.  For  I 
find  myself  unable  to  form  the  slightest  conception  of  a  thing 
which,  when  annihilated  in  thought  with  all  its  predicates, 
leaves  behind  a  contradiction  ;  and  contradiction  is  the  only 
criterion  of  impossibility,  in  the  sph^e  of  pure  h  priori  con- 
ceptions. 

Against  these  general  considerations,  the  justice  of  which  no 
o<ne  can  dispute,  one  argument  is  adduced,  which  is  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  satisfactory  demonstration  from  the  fact.  It 
is  affirmed,  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  conception,  in  which 
the  non-being  or  annihilation  of  the  object  is  self-contradictory, 
and  this  is  the  conception  of  an  ens  realissimum.  It  possesses, 
you  say,  all  reality,  and  you  feel  yourselves  justified  in  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  such  a  being.  (This  I  am  willing  to 
grant  for  the  present,  although  the  existence  of  a  conception 
which  is  not  self-contradictory,  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to 

*  In  relation  to  other  tl^ngs. — TV. 
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prove  the  possibility  of  an  object,*)  Nov  the  notion  of  all 
reality  embraces  in  it  that  of  existence  ;  tlm  no|^on  of  existence 
lies,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  this  possible  thing.  If 
this  thing  is  annihilated  in  thought,  the  internal  possibility  of 
the  thing  is  also  annihilated,  which  is  self-contradictory. 

I  answer :  It  is  absurd  to  introduce — ^ander  whatever  term 
disguised — into  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  is  to  be  cogi- 
tated solely  in  reference  to  its  possibility,  the  conception  of  ita 
existence.  If  this  is  admitted,  you  will  have  apparently  gained 
the  day,  but  in  reaUty  have  enounced  nothing  but  a  mere  tau- 
tology. I  ask,  is  the  proposition,  this  or  that  thing  (which  I  am 
admitting  to  be  possible)  exists,  an  analytical  or  a  synthetical 
proposition  ?  If  the  former,  there  is  no  addition  made  to  the 
subject  of  your  thought  by  the  affirmation  of  its  existence ; 
but  either  the  conception  in  your  minds  is  identical  with  the 
thing  itself,  or  you  have  supposed  the  existence  of  a  thing  to 
be  possible,  and  then  inferred  its  existence  from  its  internal 
possibility — ^which  is  but  a  miserable  tautology.  The  word 
reality  in  the  conception  of  the  thing,  and  the  word  existence 
in  the  conception  of  tbe  predicate,  will  not  help  you  out  of 
the  difficulty.  For,  supposing  you  were  to  term  all  positing 
of  a  thing,  reality,  you  have  thereby  posited  the  thing  with  all 
its  predicates  in  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  assumed  ita 
actual  existence,  and  this  you  merely  repeat  in  the  predicate. 
But  if  you  confess,  as  every  reasonable  person  must,  that  every 
existential  proposition  is  synthetical,  how  can  it  be  maintained 
that  the  predicate  of  existence  cannot  be  denied  with  contra- 
diction— a  property  which  is  the  characteristic  of  analytical 
propositions,  alone. 

I  should  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  putting  an  end  for  ever 
to  this  sophistical  mode  of  argumentation,  by  a  strict  definition 
of  the  conception  of  existence,  did  not  my  own  experience 
teach  me  that  the  illusion  arising  from  our  confounding  a 

*  A  conception  is  always  possible,  if  it  is  not  self-contradictory.  This 
is  the  logical  criterion  of  possibility,  distinguishing  the  object  of  such  a 
conception  from  the  nihU  negativum.  But  it  may  be,  notwithstanding,  an 
empty  conception,  unless  the  objective  reality  of  this  synthesis,  by  which 
it  is  generated,  is  demonstrated ;  and  a  proof  of  this  kind  must  be  based 
upon  principles  of  possible  experience,  and  not  upon  the  principle  of  ana- 
lysis or  contradiction.  This  remark  may  be  serviceable  as  a  warning 
against  concluding,  from  the  possibility  of  a  conception — which  is  logical, 
the  possibility  of  a  thing — wtaidi  is  real. 
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logical  with  &  real  predicate  (a  predicate  which  aids  in  the  de- 
termination of  f  thing)  resietB  almost  all  the  endeavours  of 
explanntiou  and  iUuBlration.  A  logical,  predicate  mny  be  what 
you  please,  even  the  aiibject  may  be  predicated  of  itself;  for 
logic  pays  no  regard  to  the  content  of  a  judgment.  But  the 
determination  of  fi  conception  Is  a  predicate,  which,  adds  to 
and  enlargea  the  conception.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
tained in  the  conception. 

Being  IB  evidently  not  a  real  predicate,  that  ie,  a  conception 
of  something  which  is  added  to  the  conception  of  some  other 
thing.  It  ia  merely  the  positing  of  a  thing,  or  of  certain  de- 
termintttiona  in  it.  Logically,  it  is  merely  the  copula  of  a 
judgment.  Tlie  proposition,  God  is  omnipotent,  contaios  two 
conceptions,  which  have  a  certain  ohject  or  content ;  the  word 
is,  is  no  additional  predicate — it  merely  indicatea  the  relation 
of  the  predicate  to  the  subject.  Now,  if  I  take  the  auhiect 
(God)  with  all  its  predicates  (omnipotence  being  one),  aad 
say,  God  is,  or,  There  is  a  God,  I  add  no  new  predicate  to  the 
conception  of  God,  I  merely  posit  or  affirm  the  existence  of 
the  subject  with  all  its  predicates — I  posit  the  object  in  relation 
to  my  eoneeption.  The  content  of  both  is  the  a&me ;  and 
there  is  no  addition  made  to  the  conception,  which  espreeses 
merely  the  poaaibility  of  the  object,  by  my  cogitating  the 
ohject — in  tie  enpression,  it  ia — as  absolutely  given  or  exiat- 
ing.  Thus  the  real  contains  no  more  than  the  possible,  A 
hundred  real  dollars  contain  do  more  than  a  hundred  possible 
dollars.  For,  as  the  latter  indicate  the  conception,  and  the 
former  the  abject,  on  the  supposition  that  the  content  of  the 
former  was  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  my  conception 
would  not  be  an  espreBaion  of  the  whole  object,  and  would 
consequently  be  nn  inadequate  conception  of  it.  In  another 
sense,  honever,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  more  in  a  hundred 
real  dollars,  than  in  a  hundred  possible  dollars — that  is,  in  the 
niereconceptiouofthem.  For  the  real  object — the  dollars — is 
not  analytically  contained  in  my  couception,  hut  forma  a  syn- 
thetical addition  to  my  conception  (which  is  merely  a  determina- 
tion of  my  mental  state),  although  this  objective  reality — this 
existence — apart  from  my  conception,  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  increase  the  aforesaid  hundred  dollars. 

By  whatever  and  by  whatever  number  of  predicates — even 
to  the  complete  determination  of  it— I  may  cogitate  a  thing 
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I  do  not  in  the  least  augment  the  object  of  my  conception  by^ 
the  addition  of  the  statement,  this  thing  exists.  Otherwise,  r 
not  exactly  the  same,  but  something  more  than  what  was  cogi-  \ 
tated  in  my  conception,  would  exist,  and  I  could  not  affirm  ] 
that  the  exact  object  of  my  conception  had  real  existence.  If  ^ 
I  cogitate  a  thing  as  containing  all  modes  of  reality  except 
one,  the  mode  of  reality  which  is  absent  is  not  added  to  the 
conception  of  the  thing  by  the  affirmation  that  the  thing 
exists ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thing  exists — if  it  exist  at  all — 
with  the  same  defect  as  that  cogitated  in  its  conception ;  other- 
wise not  that  which  was  cogitated,  but  something  different, 
exists.  Now,  if  I  cogitate  a  being  as  the  highest  reaUty, 
without  defect  or  imperfection,  the  question  still  remains — 
whether  this  being  exists  or  not  ?  For  although  no  element 
is  wanting  in  the  possible  real  content  of  my  conception,  there 
is  a  defect  in  its  relation  to  my  mental  state,  that  is,  I  am 
ignorant  whether  the  cognition  of  the  object  indicated  by  the 
conception  is  possible  h  posteriori.  And  here  the  cause  of 
the  present  difficulty  becomes  apparent.  If  the  question  re- 
garded an  object  of  sense  merely,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  confound  the  conception  with  the  existence  of  a  thing. 
For  the  conception  merely  enables  me  to  cogitate  an  object  as 
according  with  the  general  conditions  of  experience ;  while 
the  existence  of  the  object  permits  me  to  cogitate  it  as  con- 
tained in  the  sphere  of  actual  experience.  At  the  same  time, 
this  connection  with  the  world  of  experience  does  not  in  the 
least  augment  the  conception,  although  a  possible  perception 
has  been  added  to  the  experience  (tf  the  mind.  But  if  we 
cogitate  existence  by  the  pore  category  alone,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  we  should  find  oarselveg  unable  to  present 
any  criterion  sufficient  to  distinguiah  it  from  mere  possibiUty. 
Whatever  be  the  content  of  our  conception  of  an  object,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  beyond  it,  if  we  tmh  to  predicate  existence 
of  the  object.  In  the  case  of  sensuoiu  objec^^lius  is  attained  by 
their  connection  according  toempirieallawsi^h  lome  one  of  my 
perceptions  ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  cognbdng  the  existence 
of  objects  of  pure  thought,  because  it  must  be  cognized  com- 
pletely ^^non.  But  all  our  knowledge  of  existence  (be  it  imme- 
diately by  perception,  or  by  inferences  connecting  some  object 
with  a  perception)  belonfl^entirely  to  the  sphere  of  experience 
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- — which  IB  in  perfect  unity  with  itself ;  and  although  an  eIii^ 
ence  out  of  thiB  sphere  cannot  be  absolutely  declared  to  be 
impoBsible,  it  is  a  hypothesis  the  truth  of  which  we  bare  no 
meaoH  of  Bscertaiiiing. 

jChe  notion  of  a  supreme  being  is  in  many  respects  a  highly 
useful  idea  ;  but  for  tbe  very  reason  that  it  is  an  idea,  it  a 
incapable  of  enlarging  our  cognition  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  things.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  to  instruct  na  at  le 
the  possibility  of  a  being  which  we  do  not  know  to  exist. 
The  analytical  criterion  of  possibility,  which  consista  in  the 
absence  of  contradiction  in  propoaitiona,  cannot  be  denied  il. 
Hut  the  connection  of  real  properties  in  a  thing  is  a  eyntheaia 
of  the  possibility  of  which  an  d  priori  judgment  cannot  be 
formed,  because  these  realities  are  not  presented  to  vm  ape- 
cifleally ;  and  eien  if  this  were  to  happen,  a  judgment  would 
still  he  impossible,  because  the  criterion  of  the  possibility  rf 
synthetical  cognitions  must  be  soiiglit  for  in  the  world  of  ex- 
perience, to  which  the  object  of  an  idea  cannot  belong.  And 
tlios  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  has  utterly  failed  i  '  ' 
to  establish  upon  &  priori  ground* 
sublime  ideal  lieing. 

The  celebrated  ontological  or  Cartesian  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  therefore  insuflScient ;  and 
we  may  as  well  hope  to  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge  by 
the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  aa  the  merchant  to  augment  his  wealtli 
by  the  addition  of  noughts  to  his  cash-a 


utterly  failed  in   his  attempt 
inds   the  possibility  of  thii 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Sbotiow  FlITll. 

Of  the  Impossibility  of  aCoamologrcal  Proof  0/  the   Exisl- 

ence  of  God. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  natwal  course  of  proceeding,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  invention  entirely  due  to  the  subtlety  of  the 
Bchools,  to  attempt  to  draw  from  a  mere  idea  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it.  Such  a  coorve 
would  never  have  been  pursued,  were  it  not  for  that  need  of 
}on  which  requires  it  to  a 
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Bfiry  being  as  a  basis  for  the  empirical  regreBs,  aiid  tLi 
tliis  necesuty  must  be  unconditioned  and  i  priori,  reaa 
bound  to  discover  a  conception  which  shRll  satisfy,  if  possible, 
thia  requirement,  and  enable  us  to  attain  to  the  li  priori  cog' 
cition  of  such  a.  being;.  This  conception  nns  thought  ttfbe 
found  in  the  ideH  of  an  ens  reniissimum,  and  thus  this  idea 
was  employed  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  defined  know- 
ledge of  a  necessary  being,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  were 
convinced,  or  persuaded,  on  other  grounds.  Thus  reason  was 
seduced  from  her  nataml  course ;  and,  instead  of  concluding 
with  the  conception  of  an  eits  rea/isgimvm,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  begin  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  inferring  from  it 
that  idea  of  a  necessary  existence,  which  it  was  in  fact  called 
in  to  complete.  Thus  arose  that  unfortunate  outological 
argument,  which  neither  eatisfiea  the  healthy  common  sense 
of  humanity,  nor  sustains  the  scientific  examination  of  the 
philosopher. 

The  cosmolof/ical  proof,  which  we  are  about  to  examine, 
retains  the  connection  between  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
highest  reality ;  but,  instead  of  reasoning  from  this  highest 
reality  to  a  necessary  existence,  hke  the  preceding  argument, 
it  concludes  from  the  given  unconditioned  necessity  of  some 
being  its  untimiled  reality.  The  track  it  pursues,  whether 
rational  or  sophistical,  is  at  least  natural,  and  not  only  goes 
far  to  persuade  the  common  understanding,  but  shows  itself 
deserving  of  respect  from  the  speculative  intellect;  while  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  ontlines  of  all  the  argu- 
ments employed  in  natural  theology  —  arguments  which 
always  have  been,  and  still  will  be,  in  use  and  authority. 
These,  however  adorned,  and  liid  under  whatever  erabellish- 
ments  of  rhetoric  and  sentiment,  are  at  bottom  identical  with 
the  argiiraenta  we  are  at  present  to  discuss.  This  proof, 
termed  by  Leibnitz  the  argumeiitiM  a  contlngfiitiil  nnindi,  I 
shall  now  lay  before  the  reader,  (Bid  subject  to  a  strict  ein- 
mination.  ♦ 

It  is  framed  in  the  following  manner : — If  something 
exists,  an  absolutely  necessary  being  must  likewise  exist.  Now 
I,  at  least,  exist.  Consequently,  there  exists  an  absolutely 
necessary  being.  The  niin.or  contains  an  experience,  the 
a  from  a  g^uf|||jj(ggnence  to  the  existence  of  a 
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necessary  being.*  Thus  this  argument  really  begins  at  ex- 
perience, and^B  not  completely  h  priori,  or  ontological.  The 
object  of  all  possible  experience  being  the  world,  it  is  called 
the  cosmological  proof.  It  contains  no  reference  to  any 
peculiar  property  of  sensuous  objects,  by  which  this  world  of 
sense  might  be  distinguished  from  other  possible  worlds ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  physico- theological  proof, 
which  is  based  upon  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  our  sensuous  world. 

The  proof  proceeds  thus  : — ^A  necessary  being  can  be  de- 
termined only  in  one  way,  that  is,  it  can  be  determined  by 
only  one  of  all  possible  opposed  predicates ;  consequently,  it 
must  be  completely  determined  in  and  by  its  conception.  Bat 
there  is  only  a  single  conception  of  a  thing  possible,  which 
completely  determines  the  thing  h  priori  :  that  is,  the  con- 
ception of  the  ens  realissimum.  It  follows  that  the  conception 
of  the  ens  realissimum  is  the  only  conception,  by  and  in 
which  we  can  cogitate  a  necessary  being.  Consequently,  a 
supreme  being  necessarily  exists. 

In  this  cosmological  argument  are  assembled  so  many  so- 
phistical propositions,  that  speculative  reason  seems  to  ha?e 
exerted  in  it  all  her  dialectical  skill  to  produce  a  transcendental 
illusion  of  the  most  extreme  character.  We  shall  postpone 
an  investigation  of  this  argument  for  the  present,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  exposing  the  stratagem  by  which  it  imposes  upon 
us  an  old  argument  in  a  new  dress,  and  appeals  to  the  agree- 
ment of  two  witnesses,  the  one  with  the  credentials  of  pure 
reason,  and  the  other  with  those  of  empiricism ;  while,  in  fact, 
it  is  only  the  former  who  has  changed  his  dress  and  voice,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  himself  off  for  an  additional  witness. 
That  it  may  possess  a  secure  foundation,  it  bases  its  concln- 
sions  upon  experience,  and  thus  appears  to  be  completely 
distinct  from  the  ontological  argument,  which  places  its  con- 

*  This  inference  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  detailed  diKot- 
sion.  It  is  based  upon  the  tpnrioos  transcendental  law  of  causality.f 
that  everything  which  is  eonib^^  has  a  cause,  which,  if  itself  contin- 
gent, must  also  have  a  cause ;  and  so  on,  till  the  series  of  subordinated 
causes  must  end  with  an  absolately  necessary  cause,  without  whidi  it 
would  not  possess  completeness. 

f  See  note  on  ini^75.— TV. 
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fidence  entirely  in  pure  h  prion  conceptions.  But  this  expe- 
rience merely  aids  reason  in  making  one  step — to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  necessary  being.  What  the  properties  of  this  being 
are,  cannot  be  learned  from  experience  ;  and  therefore  reason 
abandons  it  altogether,  and  pursues  its  inquiries  in  the  sphere 
of  pure  conceptions,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  the 
properties  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being  ought  to  be,  that 
is,  what  among  all  possible  things  contain  the  conditions 
(requisita)  of  absolute  necessity.  Reason  believes  that  it  has 
discovered  these  requisites  in  the  conception  of  an  ens  realis- 
simum — and  in  it  alone,  and  hence  concludes :  The  ens  realis- 
simum  is  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  But  it  is  evident 
that  reason  has  here  presupposed  that  the  conception  of  an 
ens  realissimum  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  conception  of  a 
being  of  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  that  we  may  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former — a  proposition, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  ontological  argument,  and 
which  is  now  employed  in  the  support  of  the  cosmological 
argument,  contrary  to  the  wish  and  professions  of  its  in- 
ventors. For  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being 
is  given  in  conceptions  alone.  But  if  I  say — the  conception 
of  the  ens  realissimum  is  a  conception  of  this  kind,  and  in 
fact  the  only  conception  which  is  adequate  to  our  idea  of  a 
necessary  being,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  latter  may  be 
inferred  from  the  former.  Thus  it  is  properly  the  ontological 
argument  which  figures  in  the  cosmological,  and  constitutes 
the  whole  strength  of  the  latter ;  while  the  spurious  basis  of 
experience  has  been  of  no  further  use  than  to  conduct  us  to 
the  conception  of  absolute  necessity,  being  utterly  insufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  attribute  in  any  deter- 
minate existence  or  thing.  For  when  we  propose  to  ourselves 
an  aim  of  this  character,  we  must  abandon  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience, and  rise  to  that  of  pure  conceptions,  which  we  Exa- 
mine with  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  any  one  con- 
tains the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary being.  But  if  the  possibility  of  such  a  being  is  t)ius 
demonstrated,  its  existence  is  also  proved ;  for  we  may  tfien 
assert  that,  of  all  possible  beings  there  is  one  which  possesses 
the  attribute  of  necessity — ^in  other  words,  this  being  possesses 
an  absolutely  necessary  existence. 

All  illusions  in  an  ar|^||||ieiit  are  more  easily  detected^  ^l^^^v^. 
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kUooIs,  which  we  now  proceed 

If  tbo  propoBition,  ETcry  absolutely  necessary  being  is  like- 
wise an  em  realiasimiim,  is  correct  (and  it  ia  this  which  con- 
■titntes  the  nertua  probandi  of  the  coemological  argument), 
it  must,  like  tdl  affirmatire  judgments,  be  capable  of  convei- 
■ion — tht  converxio  per  accidens,  at  least.  It  follows,  then, 
that  eomc  entia  realimma  are  absolutely  necessary  beiiigi, 
But  no  en»  realissinrum  is  in  any  respect  different  from  anothtr, 
and  what  is  valid  of  some.  Is  vahd  of  all.  In  this  preaent 
case,  therefore,  I  may  employ  simple  conversion,*  and  txj, 
Every  en»  realiisimum  is  a  necessary  being.  But  as  this  pro- 
position is  determined  d  priori  by  the  conceptions  contuncd 
in  it,  the  mere  conception  of  an  ens  realixsimicm  must  poatess 
the  additional  attribute  of  absolute  necessity.  But  this  it 
exactly  what  was  maintained  in  the  ontologic^  argument,  and 
not  recognised  by  the  cosniological,  although  it  formed  tin 
real  g;round  of  its  disguised  and  illusory  reasoning. 

Thus  the  second  mode  employed  by  speculative  reason  a( 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  not  only, 
like  the  firnt,  illusory  and  inadequate,  but  possesees  the  addi- 
tional blemish  of  an  ignoratio  eleiichi — professing  to  conduct  lU 
by  a  new  mad  to  the  desired  goal,  but  bringing  lis  bftck,  after  i 
short  circuit,  to  the  old  path  which  we  bad  deserted  at  its  cslL 

I  mentioned  above,  that  this  cosmolngical  argument  contain) 
a  perfect  nest  of  dialectical  assumptions,  which  transcendental 
criticism  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  expose  and  to  dissipate. 
1  shall  merely  enumerate  these,  leaving  it  to  the  reader,  who 
must  by  tilts  time  be  well  practised  in  such  matters,  to  inves- 
tigate the  fallacies  residing  therein. 
I  The  following  fallacies,  for  example,  arc  discoverable  in  this 
mode  of  proof :  1.  The  transcendental  principle.  Every  thiug 
that  is  contingent  must  have  a  cause — a  principle  without  sig- 
nificance, except  in  the  sensuous  world.  For  the  purely  in- 
tellectual conception  of  the  contingent  cannot  produce  any 
synthetical  proposition,  like  that  of  causality,  which  is  itaelf 
without  significance  or  distinguialiing  characteristic  except  in 
the  phtenomenal  world.  But  in  the  present  case  it  is  employed 
to  help  ns  beyond  the  hmits  of  its  sphere.  2,  From  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  an  infinite  ascending  a    '        " 
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world  of  sense  a  first  cause  is  inferred ; — a  conclusion  which 
the  principles  of  the  employment  of  reason  do  not  justify  even 
in  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  still  less  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  pass  the  limits  of  this  sphere.  3.  Reason  allows 
itself  to  he  satisfied  upon  insufficient  grounds,  with  regard  to 
the  completion  of  this  series.  It  removes  all  conditions  (with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  estabUsh  the  conception  of  neces- 
sity) ;  and,  as  after  this  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  form  any 
other  conception,  it  accepts  this  as  a  completion  of  the  con- 
ception it  wishes  to  form  of  the  series.  4.  The  logical  possi- 
bility of  a  conception  of  tlie  total  of  reality  (the  criterion  of 
this  possibiUty  being  the  absence  of  contradiction)  is  con- 
founded with  the  transcendental,  which  requires  a  principle  of 
the  practicabiUty  of  such  a  synthesis — a  principle  which  again 
refers  us  to  the  world  of  experience.     And  so  on. 

The  aim  of  the  cosmological  argument  is  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  d  priori 
from  mere  conceptions — a  proof  which  must  be  ontological, 
and  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  quite  incapable.  With  this 
purpose,  we  reason  from  an  actual  existence — an  experience 
in  general,  to  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  that  ex- 
istence. It  is  in  this  case  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  its 
possibility.  For  after  having  proved  that  it  exists,  the  ques- 
tion regarding  its  possibility  is  superfluous.  Now,  when  we 
wish  to  define  more  strictly  the  nature  of  this  necessary  being, 
we  do  not  look  out  for  some  being  the  conception  which 
would  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  its  being — 
for  if  we  could  do  this,  an  empirical  presupposition  would  be 
unnecessary  ;  no,  we  try  to  discover  merely  the  negative  con- 
dition (conditio  sine  qud  non),  without  which  a  being  would 
not  be  absolutely  necessary.  Now  this  would  be  perfectly 
admissible  in  every  sort  of  reasoning,  from  a  consequence  to 
its  principle ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  condition  of  absolute  necessity  can  be  discovered  in 
but  a  single  being,  the  conception  of  which  must  consequently 
contain  all  that  is  requisite  for  demonstrating  the  presence 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  thus  entitle  me  to  infer  this  ab- 
solute necessity  d  priori.  That  is,  it  must  be  possible  to 
reason  conversely,  and  say — the  thing,  to  which  the  concep- 
tion of  the  highest  reality  belongs,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But  if  I  cannot  reason  thos — and  I  cannot,  unless  I  believe  vol 
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the  Riifficiency  of  tlie  ontological  nrgumpnt — I  find  itumk 
iDOunUble  abstaclee  in  niynew  path,  nod  am  really  ao  fuT^R 
than  the  point  from  which  1  set  out.  The  conception  of  % 
Supreme  Being  BRti^ficB  all  qiieationB  il  priori  regarding  dw 
inti^rual  determicBtiona  of  a  thing,  and  it  for  this  reasoa  an 
ideal  without  equal  or  parallel,  the  general  conception  of  it 
iudicating  it  aa  at  the  same  time  an  erw  mdividuum  among  sU 
pOBsible  things.  But  the  conception  does  not  entiaf;  the 
questioti  regarding  its  existence — which  was  the  purpose  of 
ail  our  enquiries  ;  and,  although  the  existence  of  a  neccasary 
being  were  admitted,  we  should  lind  it  impoaaible  to  answer 
the  question — What  of  all  thinga  in  the  world  must  he  regarded 

UBUchf 

It  ia  certainly  allowable  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  all- 
■ufficient  being — a  cause  of  all  possible  effects,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  enabling  reason  to  introduce  unity  into  its  mode  and  grounds 
of  explanation  with  regard  to  phasoomena.  But  to  assert  thnt 
such  a  being  necettartly  exists,  is  do  longer  the  modest  enun- 
ciation of  an  admissible  hypothesis,  bat  the  boldest  declaratlun 
of  an  apodeictic  certainty ;  for  the  cognition  of  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  must  itself  possess  that  character. 

The  aim  of  the  transcendental  ideal  formed  by  the  mind  is, 
either  to  discover  a  conception  which  sball  harmonise  with 
the  idea  of  absolute  necessity,  or  a  conception  which  shall 
contain  that  idea.  If  the  one  ia  possible,  so  ia  the  other  ;  for 
reason  recognises  that  alone  aa  aljsolutely  necessary,  which  is 
necessary  from  its  conception.*  But  both  attempts  are  equally 
beyond  our  power — we  find  it  impossible  to  »atisjy  the  imder- 
Btaoding  upon  this  point,  and  as  impossible  to  induce  it  to 
remain  at  rest  in  relation  to  this  incapacity. 

Unconditioned  necessity,  which,  as  the  nltimate  support 
and  stay  of  all  existing  things,  is  an  indispensable  require- 
meiit  of  the  mind,  is  an  abyss  on  the  verge  of  which  human 
reason  trembles  in  dismay.  Even  tlie  idea  of  eternity,  ter- 
rible and  sublime  as  it  is,  as  depicted  by  Hallcr,  does  not  pro- 
duce npon  the  mental  vision  such  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror; 
for,  although  it  meamires  the  duration  of  things,  it  does  not 
support  them.  We  cannot  bear,  nor  can  we  rid  ourselves  of 
the  thought,  that  a  being,  which  we  regard  as  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  existences,  should  gay  to  himself:  1  am  from 

That  i»,  nLifh  cannal  be  cugilated  m  other 
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eternity  to  eternity ;  beside  me  there  is  nothing,  except  that 
ivhich  exists  by  my  will;  but  whence  then  ami?  Here  all 
sinks  away  from  under  us  ;  and  the  greatest,  as  the  smallest, 
perfection,  hovers  without  stay  or  footing  in  presence  of  the 
speculative  reason,  which  finds  it  as  easy  to  part  with  the  one 
as  with  the  other. 

Many  physical  powers,  which  evidence  their  existence  by 
their  effects,  are  perfectly  inscrutable  in  their  nature  ;  they 
elude  all  our  powers  of  observation.  The  transcendental  ob- 
ject which  forms  the  basis  of  phsenomena,  and,  in  connection 
with  it,  the  reason  why  our  sensibility  possesses  this  rather 
than  that  particular  kind  of  conditions,  are  and  must  ever 
remain  hidden  from  our  mental  vision ;  the  fact  is  there,  the 
reason  of  the  fact  we  cannot  see.  But  an  ideal  of  pure  reason 
cannot  be  termed  mysterious  or  inscrutable,  because  the  only 
credential  of  its  reality  is  the  need  of  it  felt  by  reason,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  completeness  to  the  world  of  synthetical 
unity.  An  ideal  is  not  even  given  as  a  cogitable  object,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  inscrutable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must,  as  a 
mere  idea,  be  based  on  the  constitution  of  reason  itself,  and 
on  this  account  must  be  capable  of  explanation  and  solution. 
For  the  very  essence  of  reason  consists  in  its  ability  to  give  an 
account  of  all  our  conceptions,  opinions,  and  assertions — upon 
objective,  or,  when  they  happen  to  be  illusory  and  fallacious, 
upon  subjective  grounds. 

Detection  and  Explanation  of  the  Dialectical  Ilhmon  in  all 
Transcendental  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  a  Necessary 
Being, 

Both  of  the  above  arguments  are  transcendental ;  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  proceed  upon  empirical  principles.  For, 
although  the  cosmological  argument  professed  to  lay  a  basis 
of  experience  for  its  edifice  of  reasoning,  it  did  not  ground  its 
procedure  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  experience,  but 
upon  pure  principles  of  reason — ^in  relation  to  an  existence 
given  by  empirical  consciousness;  utterly  abandoning  its 
guidance,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  its  assertions 
entirely  upon  pure  conceptions.  Now  what  is  the  cause,  in 
these  transcendental  arguments,  of  the  dialectical,  but  natural, 
illusion,  which  connects  the  conceptions  of  necessity  and 
supreme  reality,  and  hypostatizes  that  which  caauQt  V^^  ^x^c^ 
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all  existing  tbings  must  be  neceaaary,  while  it  falls  back  from 
the  aBBerdon  of  the  eiistence  of  such  a  being  aa  from  ut 
Bb;fHs  ?  And  bow  does  renson  proceed  to  explain  this  uiomilj 
lo  itself,  and  from  the  wavering  condition  of  a  timid  and  n- 
luctHDt  approbation — always  ngaiii  withdrawn,  arrive  at  a  Gain 
and  settled  insight  into  its  cause  7 

It  is  something  very  remarkable  that,  on  the  BuppoaitiiHi 
that  something  exists,  I  cannot  avoid  the  infereace,  that  sane- 
tiling  esists  necessarily.  Upon  this  perfectly  natural — bat  nol 
on  that  account  reliable — inference  does  the  coBmologic^ 
argument  rest.  But,  let  me  form  any  conception  whstevei  <i( 
a  Qting,  I  find  that  I  cannot  cogitate  the  existence  of  the  thing 
BS  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  nothing  prevents  me — betlif 
thing  or  being  what  it  may — from  cogitating  ite  nun-existence. 
I  may  thus  he  obliged  to  admit  that  all  existing  tilings  have » 
necessary  basis,  wliile  I  cannot  cogitate  auy  single  or  indiii- 
dual  thing  as  necessary.  In  other  words,  I  cau  never  erm- 
plete  the  regresB  through  the  conditions  of  existence,  without 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being;  but,  on  tiu 
other  hand,  1  cannot  make  a  commencement  from  thia  be- 
ing. 

If  I  must  cogitate  something  as  existing  necesaarily  as  tlie 
basis  of  existing  things,  and  yet  am  not  permitted  to  cogitaU 
any  individual  thing  as  in  itself  necessary,  the  inevitable  in- 
ference ia,  that  necessity  and  contingency  are  not  propertiea 
of  things  themselves  —  otherwise  an  internal  contradiction 
would  result ;  that  consequently  neither   of  these   priacipln 

are  objective,  hut  merely  subjective  principles  of  reason the 

one  requiring  us  to  seek  for  a  necessary  ground  for  erery 
thing  that  exists,  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  with  no  other  expla- 
nation than  that  which  is  complete  A  priori,  the  other  forbid- 
ding us  ever  to  hope  for  the  aLtainmeut  of  this  cooipleteness, 
that  is,  to  regard  no  member  of  the  empirical  world  as  un- 
conditioned. In  tliia  mode  of  viewing  them,  both  principles, 
in  their  purely  heuristic  aod  regulative  character,  and  aa  con- 
cerning merely  the  formal  interest  of  reason,  are  quite  con- 
eifitent  with  each  other.  The  one  says — you  must  philoao- 
phiae  upon  nature,  as  if  there  existed  a  necessary  primal  basis 
of  all  existing  things,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
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systematic  unity  into  your  knowledge,  by  pursuing  an  idea  of 
this  character — a  foundation  which  is  arbitrarily  admitted  to 
be  ultimate ;  while  the  other  warns  you  to  consider  no  indi- 
vidual determination,  concerning  the  existence  of  things,  as 
such  an  ultimate  foundation,  that  is,  as  absolutely  necessary, 
but  to  keep  the  way  always  open  for  further  progress  in  the 
deduction,  and  to  treat  every  determination  as  determined  by 
some  other.  But  if  all  that  we  perceive  must  be  regarded  as 
conditionally  necessary,  it  is  impossible  that  anything  which 
is  empirically  given  should  be  absolutely  necessary. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  you  must  accept  the  absolutely 
necessary  as  out  of  and  beyond  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
useful  only  as  a  principle  of  the  highest  possible  unity  in  ex- 
perience, and  you  cannot  discover  any  such  necessary  existence 
in  the  world,  the  second  rule  requiring  you  to  regard  all  em- 
pirical causes  of  unity  as  themselves  deduced. 

The  philosophers  of  antiquity  regarded  all  the  forms  of 
nature  as  contingent ;  while  matter  was  considered  by  thenoi, 
in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  common  reason  of 
mankind,  as  primal  and  necessary.  But  if  they  had  regarded 
matter,  not  relatively — as  the  substratum  of  phsenomena, 
but  absolutely  and  in  itself — as  an  independent  existence,  this 
idea  of  absolute  necessity  would  have  immediately  disappeared. 
For  there  is  nothing  absolutely  connecting  reason  with  such 
an  existence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  annihilate  it  in  thought, 
always  and  without  self-contradiction.  But  in  thought  alone 
lay  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  A  regulative  principle 
must,  therefore,  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  this  opinion. 
In  fact,  extension  and  impenetrability — which  together  con- 
stitute our  conception  of  matter — form  the  supreme  empirical 
principle  of  the  unity  of  phsenomena,  and  this  principle,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  empirically  unconditioned,  possesses  the  property 
of  a  regulative  principle.  But,  as  every  determination  of 
matter  which  constitutes  what  is  real  in  it — and  consequently 
impenetrability — is  an  effect,  which  must  have  a  cause,  and  is 
for  this  reason  always  derived,  the  notion  of  matter  cannot 
harmonise  with  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being,  in  its  character 
of  the  principle  of  all  derived  unity.  For  every  one  of  its 
real  properties,  being  derived,  must  be  only  conditionally  ne- 
cessary, and  can  therefore  be  annihilated  in  thought ;  and 
thus  the  whole  existence  of  matter  can  be  so  annibilatftd  ^x 
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■uppreeied.  If  tbia  were  not  the  case,  we  ahould  bftVe  fomid 
in  tbe  world  of  pliKUomenn  the  highest  grounil  or  conditioa 
of  unity — which  le  impossible,  according  to  the  second  regn- 
iBtiie  principle.  It  follows,  that  matter,  and,  in  general,  bU 
that  forms  pnrt  of  the  world  of  sense,  cannot  be  a  Decesaary 
primal  being,  nor  even  a  principle  of  empirical  unity,  but  thai 
this  being  or  principle  must  have  its  place  assigned  wilhout 
the  world.  And,  in  this  way,  we  can  proceed  in  perfect  con- 
fidence to  deduce  the  phiEnomenn  of  the  world  and  their  ei- 
istence  from  other  phfenomena,  just  as  if  there  existed  no  ne- 
cesaary  being ;  and  we  can  at  the  same  time,  strive  without 
ceasing  towards  the  attainment  of  completeness  for  our  de- 
ducuon,  just  as  if  such  a  being — the  supreme  condition  of  all 
eKiatences — were  presupposed  by  the  mind. 

These  remarks  will  have  made  it  evident  to  the  reader  that 
the  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being,  far  from  being  an  enounce- 
ment  of  the  existence  of  a  being  in  itself  necessary,  is  aothing 
more  than  a  regulatioe  principle  of  reason,  requiring  na  to 
regard  all  connection  existing  between  phienomena  as  if  it 
had  its  origin  from  an  all-sufficient  necessary  cause,  and  basing 
upon  this  the  rule  of  a  systematic  and  necessary  unity  in  the 
explanation  of  phccnomena.  We  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  regarding,  hy  a  transcendental  aiibreptio,  this  formal 
principle  as  constitutive,  and  hypoatatising  this  unity.  Pre- 
cisely similar  is  the  case  with  our  notion  of  space.  Space  ia 
the  primal  condition  of  all  forms,  which  are  properly  just  so 
many  different  limitations  of  it ;  and  thus,  although  it  is 
merely  a  principle  of  sensibility,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it 
as  an  absolutely  necessary  and  self -sub  sistent  thing — as  an 
object  given  d^f^on  in  itself.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  quite 
natural  that,  as  the  systematic  unity  of  nature  cannot  be  esta- 
blished Hs  a  principle  for  the  empirical  employment  of  reason, 
unless  it  is  baaed  upon  the  idea  of  an  ens  realUsimum,  as  the 
anpreme  cause,  we  should  regard  this  idea  as  a  real  object, 
and  this  object,  in  its  character  of  supreme  condition,  as  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  that  in  this  way  a  regulative  should  be 
transformed  into  a  eonttituiive  principle.  This  interchange 
becomes  evident  when  I  regard  this  supreme  being,  which, 
relatively  to  the  world,  was  absolutely  (unconditionally)  ne- 
cessary, as  a  thing  per  se.  In  tliis  case,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  represeut  tliis  necessity  in  or  by  any  conception,   and  it 
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exists  merely  in  my  own  mind,  as  the  formal  condition  of 
thought,  but  not  as  a  material  and  hypostatic  condition  of 
existence. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Section  Sixth. 

Of  the  Impossibiliti/  of  a  PhysicO'Theological  Proof 

If,  then,  neither  a  pure  conception  nor  the  general  experi- 
ence of  an  existing  being  can  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  we  can  make  the  attempt 
by  the  only  other  mode — that  of  grounding  our  argument 
upon  a  determinate  experience  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  their  constitution  and  disposition,  and  discover 
whether  we  can  thus  attain  to  a  sound  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  argument  we  shall  term 
the  physicO'theological  argument.  If  it  is  shown  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, speculative  reason  cannot  present  us  vnth  any  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  existence  of  a  being  corresponding  to  our 
transcendental  idea. 

It  is  evident  from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  the 
preceding  sections,  that  an  answer  to  this  question  will  be  far 
from  being  difficult  or  unconvincing.  For  how  can  any  ex- 
perience be  adequate  with  an  idea  ?  The  very  essence  of  an 
idea  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  experience  can  ever  be  dis- 
covered congruent  or  adequate  with  it.  The  transcendental 
idea  of  a  necessary  and  all-sufficient  being  is  so  immeasurably 
great,  so  high  above  all  that  is  empirical,  which  is  always  con- 
ditioned, that  we  hope  in  vain  to  find  materials  in  the  sphere 
of  experience  sufficiently  ample  for  our  conception,  and  in 
vain  seek  the  unconditioned  among  things  that  are  condi- 
tioned, while  examples,  nay,  even  guidance,  is  denied  us  by 
the  laws  of  empirical  synthesis. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  empirical 
conditions,  it  must  be  a  member  of  the  empirical  series,  and, 
like  the  lower  members  which  it  precedes,  have  its  origin  in 
some  higher  member  of  the  series.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
disengage  it  from  the  chain,  and  cogitate  it  as  an  inteUigible 
being,  apart  from  the  series  of  natural  causes— how  shall  reason 
bridge  the  abyss  that  separates  the  latter  from  the  former  ? 
All  laws  respecting  the  regress  from  effects  to  causes,  all  si{a- 
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thetical  additions  to  our  knowledge  relate  solely  to  possible 
experience  and  the  objects  of  the  sensuous  world,  and,  apart 
from  them,  are  without  significance. 

The  world  around  us  opens  before  our  view  so  magnificent 
a  spectacle  of  order,  variety,  beauty,  and  conformity  to  ends, 
that  whether  we  pursue  our  obserrations  into  the  infinity  of 
space  in  the  one  direction,  or  into  its  illimitable  diyisions  on 
the  other,  whether  we  regard  the  world  in  its  greatest  or  its 
least  manifestations, — even  after  we  have  attained  to  the  highest 
summit  of  knowledge  which  our  weak  minds  can  reach,  we 
find  that  language  in  the  presence  of  wonders  so  inconceivable 
has  lost  its  force,  and  number  its  power  to  reckon,  nay,  even 
thought  fails  to  conceive  adequately,  and  our  conception  of 
the  whole  dissolves  into  an  astonishment  without  the  power  of 
expression — all  the  more  eloquent  that  it  is  dumb.  Every- 
where around  us  we  observe  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  of 
means  and  ends,  of  death  and  birth ;  and,  as  nothing  hit 
entered  of  itself  into  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it,  ire 
are  constantly  referred  to  some  other  thing,  which  itself 
suggests  the  same  inquiry  regarding  its  cause,  and  thus  the 
universe  must  sink  into  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  unless  we 
admit  that,  besides  this  infinite  chain  of  contingencies,  there 
exists  something  that  is  primal  and  self-subsistent — something 
which,  as  the  cause  of  this  phsenomenal  world,  secures  its 
continuance  and  preservation. 

This  highest  cause — what  magnitude  shall  we  attribute  to 
it  ?  Of  the  content  of  the  world  we  are  ignorant ;  still  less 
can  we  estimate  its  magnitude  by  comparison  with  the  sphere 
of  the  possible.  But  this  supreme  cause  being  a  necessity 
of  the  human  mind,  what  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  attri- 
buting to  it  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  place  it  above 
the  sphere  of  all  that  is  possible  ?  This  we  can  easily  d(H 
although  only  by  the  aid  of  the  faint  outline  of  an  abstract 
conception,  by  representing  this  being  to  ourselves  as  contain- 
ing in  itself,  as  an  individual  substance,  all  possible  perfec- 
tion— a  conception  which  satisfies  that  requirement  of  reason 
which  demands  parsimony  in  principles,*  which  is  free  firom 
self-contradiction,  which  even  contributes  to  the  extension  of 

*  A  reference  to  the  metaphysical  dogma :  EiUia  praeter  neetuUmttm 
non  sunt  multiplicanday  which  may  also  be  applied  to  logic,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  principia  for  eniia, — 7K 
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the  employment  of  reason  in  experience,  by  means  of  the 
guidance  i^orded  by  this  idea  to  order  and  system,  and  which 
in  no  respect  conflicts  with  any  law  of  experience. 

This  argument  always  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  respect. 
It  is  the  oldest,  the  clearest,  and  that  most  in  conformity  with 
the  common  reason  of  humanity.  It  animates  the  study  of 
nature,  as  it  itself  derives  its  existence  and  draws  ever  new 
strength  ^om  that  source.  It  introduces  aims  and  ends  into 
a  sphere  in  which  our  observation  could  not  of  itself  have 
discovered  them,  and  extends  our  knowledge  of  nature,  by 
directing  our  attention  to  a  unity,  the  principle  of  which  lies 
beyond  nature.  This  knowledge  of  nature  again  re-acts  upon 
this  idea — ^its  cause ;  and  thus  our  belief  in  a  divine  author  of 
the  universe  rises  to  the  power  of  an  irresistible  conviction. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
rob  this  argument  of  the  authority  it  has  always  enjoyed. 
The  mind,  unceasingly  elevated  by  these  considerations,  which, 
although  empirical,  are  so  remarkably  powerful,  and  continually 
adding  to  their  force,  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  depressed  by 
the  doubts  suggested  by  subtle  speculation ;  it  tears  itself  out 
of  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  moment  it  casts  a  look  upon 
the  wondrous  forms  of  nature  and  the  majesty  of  the  universe, 
and  rises  from  height  to  height,  from  condition  to  condition, 
till  it  has  elevated  itself  to  the  supreme  and  unconditioned 
author  of  all. 

But  although  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  the  reasonable- 
ness and  utility  of  this  procedure,  but  have  rather  to  commend 
and  encourage  it,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  claims  which  this 
argument  advances  to  demonstrative  certainty  and  to  a  recep* 
tion  upon  its  own  merits,  apart  from  favour  or  support  by 
other  arguments.  Nor  can  it  injure  the  cause  of  morality  to 
endeavour  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  arrogant  sophist,  and  to 
teach  him  that  modesty  and  moderation  which  are  the  proper- 
ties of  a  belief  that  brings  calm  and  content  into  the  mind, 
vnthout  prescribing  to  it  an  unworthy  subjection.  I  maintain, 
then,  that  the  physico-theological  argument  is  insufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  it  must 
entrust  this  to  the  ontological  argument — to  which  it  serves 
merely  as  an  introduction,  and  that,  consequently,  this  argu- 
ment contains  the  only  possible  ground  of  proof  (possessed  by 
speculative  reason)  for  ^e  existence  of  this  being. 
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Tbe  chief  momenta  in  the  physico-theological  argument  are 
as  follow :  1.  We  observe  in  the  world  manifest  signs  of  an 
arrangement  full  of  purpose,  executed  with  great  wisdom,  and 
existing  in  a  whole  of  a  content  indescribably  yarious,  and  of 
an  extent  without  Umits.  2.  This  arrangement  of  means  and 
ends  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  things  existing  in  the  world- 
it  belongs  to  them  merely  as  a  contingent  attribute  ;  in  other 
words,  t£e  nature  of  different  things  could  not  of  itself,  what- 
ever means  were  employed,  harmoniously  tend  towards  certain 
purposes,  were  they  not  chosen  and  directed  for  these  purposes 
by  a  rational  and  disposing  principle,  in  accordance  with 
certain  fundamental  ideas.  3.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  sub- 
lime and  wise  cause  (or  several),  which  is  not  merely  a  blind, 
all-powerful  nature,  producing  the  beings  and  events  which 
fill  the  world  in  unconscioMs  fecuTidity,  but  a  /ree  and  inteUi- 
gent  cause  of  the  world.  4.  The  unity  of  this  cause  may  be 
inferred  from  the  unity  of  the  reciprocal  relation  existing 
between  the  parts  of  the  world,  as  portions  of  an  artistic 
edifice — an  inference  which  all  our  observation  favours,  and 
all  principles  of  analogy  support. 

In  the  above  argument,  it  is  inferred  from  the  analogy  of 
certain  products  of  nature  with  those  of  human  art,  when  it 
compels  Nature  to  bend  herself  to  its  purposes,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  house,  a  ship,  or  a  watch,  that  the  same  kind  of  causahty 
— namely,  understanding  and  will — resides  in  nature.      It  is 
also  declared  that  the  internal  possibility  of  this  ^eely-acting 
nature  (which  is  the  source  of  all  art,  and  perhaps  also  of 
human  reason)  is  derivable  from  another  and  superhuman  art, 
— a  conclusion  which  would  perhaps  be.  found  incapable  of 
standing  the  test  of  subtle  transcendental  criticism.     But  to 
neither  of  these  opinions  shall  we  at  present  object.    We  shall 
only  remark  that  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  we  are  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  cause  at  all,  we  cannot  proceed  more  securely 
than  with  the  guidance  of  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
nature  and  such  products  of  design — ^these  being  the  only 
products  whose  causes  and  modes  of  origination  are  completely 
known  to  us.     Reason  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  her  own 
requirements,  if  she  passed  from  a  causality  which  she  does 
know,  to  obscure  and  indemonstrable  principles  of  explana- 
tion which  she  does  not  know. 

According  to  the  physico-theological  argument,  the  con- 
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nection  and  harmony  existing  in  the  world  evidence  the  con- 
tingency of  the  form  merely,  hut  not  of  the  matter,  that  is, 
of  the  substance  of  the  world.  To  establish  the  truth  of  the 
latter  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proye  that  all  things 
would  be  in  themselves  incapable  of  this  harmony  and  order, 
unless  they  were,  even  as  regards  their  substance,  the  product 
of  a  supreme  wisdom.  But  this  would  require  very  different 
grounds  of  proof  from  those  presented  by  the  analogy  with 
human  art.  This  proof  can  at  most,  therefore,  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  an  architect  of  the  world,  whose  efforts  are 
limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  material  with  which  he  works, 
but  not  of  a  creator  of  the  world,  to  whom  all  things  are  sub- 
ject. Thus  this  argument  is  utterly  insufficient  for  the  task 
before  us — a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  an  all-sufficient 
being.  If  we  wish  to  prove  the  contingency  of  matter,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  transcendental  argument,  which  the 
physico-theological  was  constructed  expressly  to  avoid. 

We  infer,  from  the  order  and  design  visible  in  the  universe, 
as  a  disposition  of  a  thoroughly  contingent  character,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cause  proportionate  thereto.  The  conception  of 
this  cause  must  contain  certain  determinate  qualities,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  conception  of  a  being  which 
possesses  all  power,  wisdom,  and  so  on,  in  one  word,  all  per- 
fection— the  conception,  that  is,  of  an  all-sufficient  being. 
For  the  predicates  of  very  great,  astonishing,  or  immeasurable 
power  and  excellence,  give  us  no  determinate  conception  of 
the  thing,  nor  do  they  inform  us  what  the  thing  may  be  in 
itself.  They  merely  indicate  the  relation  existing  between  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  and  the  observer,  who  compares*  it 
with  himself  and  with  his  own  power  of  comprehension,  and 
are  mere  expressions  of  praise  and  reverence,  by  which  the 
object  is  either  magnified,-  or  the  observing  subject  depreciated 
in  relation  to  the  object.  Where  we  have  to  do  with  the  mag- 
nitude (of  the  perfection)  of  a  thing,  we  can  discover  no 
determinate  conception,  except  that  which  comprehends  all 
possible  perfection  or  completeness,  and  it  is  only  the  total 
(omnitudo)  of  reaUty  which  is  completely  determined  in  and 
through  its  conception  alone. 

Now  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  one  will  be  bold  enough 
to  declare  that  he  has  a  perfect  insight  into  the  relation  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  world  he  contemplates,  bears  (in  its  extent 
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well  M  in  its  content)  to  omnipotence,  into  tliat  of  the  oris 
and  design  in  the  world  to  tlie  bigheet  wisdom,  and  thatoftii' 
nnily  of  the  world  to  the  nbsolute  nnity  of  a  Supreme  Being' 
Phy  si  CO- theology  is  therefore  incapable  of  presenting  &  deto- 
minate  conception  of  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  siul '» 
therefore  InBufficient  as  a  principle  of  theology — a  tlieologj 
which  ii  itself  to  be  the  bnais  of  religion. 

The  attainment  of  absolute  totality  ia  completely  inipofr 
aible  on  the  path  of  empiririgm.  And  yet  this  is  the  put 
pursued  in  the  phy  si  co-theological  argument.  What  meux 
■hail  we  employ  to  bridge  the  abyss  ? 

After  elevating  ourselves  to  admiration  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  of  the  author  of 
the  world,  and  finding  we  can  advance  no  further,  we  lein 
the  argument  on  empirical  grounda,  and  proceed  to  infer  ll» 
contingency  of  the  world  from  the  order  and  conformity  to  tiou 
that  are  observable  in  it.  From  this  contiageDcy  we  infer,  h 
the  help  of  trnnscendeutal  conceptions  alone,  the  existence  01 
something  absolutely  uecessary  ;  and,  still  advaDcing,  procted 
from  the  conception  of  the  absolute  neceaaity  of  the  fint 
cause  to  the  completely  determined  or  determining  conceptiM 
thereof — the  conception  of  an  all-embracing  reality.  'Hin 
the  physico-theological,  failing  in  its  underUkiug,  recon  m 
its  embarrasBment  to  the  coamological  argument ;  and,  m  lb" 
is  merely  the  ontological  argument  in  disguise,  it  execua 
its  design  solely  by  the  aid  of  pure  reason,  altliangh  it  S 
first  professed  to  have  no  connection  with  this  facolty,  ud  1 
to  base  its  entire  procedure  upon  experience  alone.  1 

The  physico-theologiaus  hare  therefore  no  reason  to  rravd  1 
with  such  contempt  the  transcendental  mode  of  argament  I 
and  to  look  down  upon  it,  witii  the  conceit  of  clear-Bighcrd  \ 
observers  of  nature,  as  the  brain-cobweb  of  obscure  Bpeculatiit»  ' 
For  if  they  reflect  upon  and  examine  their  own  argumeati. 
they  will  find  that,  after  following  for  some  lime  the  path  of  1 
nature  and  experience,  and  discovering  themselves  no  neam  i 
theirobject,theysuddenlyieavethiBpathandpa8sintother«gioa 

•  Kant'a  meaning  'a,  thai  no  one  i*ill  be  bold  enough  to  declme  Iki' 
hew  certain  Ihatthe  world  could  nol  have  exialed  without  ao  omnndnt 
author;  that  none  bat  the  %Aefi  wisdom  could  have  produced  tlwlui- 
mony  and  order  we  observe  in  it ;  and  that  its  miity  is  pugaible  oal*  w** 
llie  eondilion  of  an  absolute  unity. —  Tr. 
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of  pure  possibility,  where  they  hope  to  reach  upon  the  wings 
of  ideas,  what  had  eluded  all  their  empirical  investigations. 
Gaining,  as  they  think,  a  firm  footing  after  this  immense 
leap,  they  extend  their  determinate  conception — ^into  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  have  come,  they  know  not  how — over 
the  whole  sphere  of  creation,  and  explain  their  ideal,  which  is 
entirely  a  product  of  pure  reason,  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
experience— though  in  a  degree  miserably  unworthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  object,  while  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  arrived  at  this  cognition  or  hypothesis  by  a  very 
different  road  from  that  of  experience. 

Thus  the  physico-theological  is  based  upon  the  cosmo- 
logical,  and  this  upon  the  ontological  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  as  besides  these  three  there  is  no 
other  path  open  to  speculative  reason,  the  ontological  proof, 
on  the  ground  of  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  is  the  only 
possible  one,  if  any  proof  of  a  proposition  so  far  transcending 
the  empirical  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  possible  at  all. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Section  Setbnth. 

Critique  of  all  Theology  based  upon  Speculative  Principles  of 

Reason, 

If  by  the  term  Theology  I  understand  the  cognition  of  a 
primal  being,  that  cognition  is  based  either  upon  reason 
alone  {theologia  rationalis)  or  upon  revelation  (theologia  re- 
velata).  The  former  cogitates  its  object  either  by  means  of 
pure  transcendental  conceptions,  as  an  ens  originarium,  rea- 
lissimum,  ens  entium,  and  is  termed  transcendental  theology ; 
or,  by  means  of  a  conception  derived  from  the  nature  of  our 
own  mind,  as  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  must  then  be  entitled 
natural  theology.  The  person  who  believes  in  a  transcen- 
dental theology  alone,  is  termed  a  Deist ;  he  who  acknow- 
ledges the  possibility  of  a  natural  theology  also,  a  Theist. 
The  former  admits  that  we  can  cognize  by  pure  reason  alone 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  but  at  the  same  time  main- 
tains that  our  conception  of  this  being  is  purely  transcen- 
dental, and  that  all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  possesses 
all  reality,  without  being  able  to  define  it  more  closely.  The 
second  asserts  that  reason  is  capable  of  presenting  u&^  {\i^\fik 
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tlie  analogy  with  nature,  with  a  more  definite  conception  of 
this  being,  and  that  its  operations,  as  the  cause  of  all  thisgi 
are  the  results  of  intelUgence  and  free  will.  The  fonna 
regards  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  cause  of  the  vH)rld^whx^ 
by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  or  as  a  free  ag^nt,  is  left  ud* 
determined;  the  latter  considers  this  being  as  the  mUkr^ 
the  world. 

Transcendental  theology  aims  either  at  inferring  the  erat* 
ence  of  a  Supreme  Being  from  a  general  experience — ^without 
any  closer  reference  to  the  world  to  which  this  ezpemna 
belongs,  and  in  this  case  it  is  called  Cosmotheology ;  or  it  en- 
deavours to  cognize  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  tfaroo^ 
mere  conceptions,  without  the  aid  of  experience^  and  is  thai 
termed  Ontotheology, 

Natural  theology  infers  the  attributes  and  the  existence  d 
an  author  of  the  world,  from  the  constitution  of,  the  order 
and  unity  observable  in,  the  worid,  in  which  two  modes  d 
causality  must  be  admitted  to  exist— those  of  nature  and 
freedom.  Thus  it  rises  from  this  world  to  a  supreme  intelfi- 
gence,  either  as  the  principle  of  all  natural,  or  of  all  monl 
order  and  perfection.  In  the  former  case  it  is  termed  Phy- 
sico-theology,  in  the  latter  Ethical  or  Moral- theology.* 

As  we  are  wont  to  understand  by  the  term  God  not  meiclj 
an  eternal  nature,  the  operations  of  which  are  insensate  and 
blind,  but  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  free  and  intelligeot 
author  of  all  things,  and  as  it  is  this  latter  view  alone  that  can 
be  of  interest  to  humanity,  we  might,  in  strict  rigoor,  deny  to 
the  Beist  any  belief  in  God  at  all,  and  regard  him  merely  u 
a  maintainer  of  the  existence  of  a  primal  being  or  thing — the 
supreme  cause  of  all  other  things.  But,  as  no  one  ought  to 
be  blamed,  merely  because  he  does  not  feel  himself  jostijkd 
in  maintaining  a  certain  opinion,  as  if  he  altogether  denied 
its  truth  and  asserted  the  opposite,  it  is  more  correct — as  it  ii 
less  harsh — to  say,  the  Deist  believes  in  a  God,  the  Theirt  in 
a  living  God  (summa  intelliffentia).    We  shaH  now  proceed  to 

*  Not  theological  ethics;  for  this  science  contains  etUcal  lawi. 
which  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Governor  of  the  woild; 
while  Moral- theology,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  expression  of  a  convictioil 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  founded  upon  ethical  laws* 
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investigate  the  sources  of  all  these  attempts  of  reason  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

It  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  define  theoretical  know- 
ledge  or  cognition  as  knowledge  of  that  which  is,  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  knowledge  of  that  which  ought  to  he.  In 
this  view,  the  theoretical  employment  of  reason  is  that  by 
which  I  cognize  ci  priori  (as  necessary)  that  something  is, 
while  the  practical  is  that  by  which  I  cognize  a  priori  what 
ought  to  happen.  Now,  if  it  is  an  indubitably  certain,  though 
at  the  same  time  an  entirely  conditioned  truth,  that  some- 
thing is,  or  ought  to  happen,  either  a  certain  determinate 
condition  of  this  truth  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  such  a  con- 
dition may  be  arbitrarily  presupposed.  In  the  former  case 
the  condition  is  postulated  (per  tkesin),  in  the  latter  supposed 
{per  hypothesin).  There  are  certain  practical  laws — those  of 
morality — which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  if  these 
laws  necessarily  presuppose  the  existence  of  some  being,  as 
the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  their  obligatory  power,  this 
being  must  be  postulated,  because  the  conditioned,  from  which 
we  reason  to  this  determinate  condition,  is  itself  cognized 
h  priori  as  absolutely  necessary.  We  shall  at  some  future 
time  show  that  the  moral  laws  not  merely  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  also,  as  themselves  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  a  different  relation,  demand  or  postulate 
it — although  only  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  argument  we  postpone  for  the  present. 

When  the  question  relates  merely  to  that  which  is,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  be,  the  conditioned  which  is  presented  in 
experience,  is  always  cogitated  as  contingent.  For  this  reason 
its  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary,  but 
merely  as  relatively  necessary,  or  rather  as  needful;  the  con- 
dition is  in  itself  and  a  priori  a  mere  arbitrary  presupposition 
in  aid  of  the  cognition,  by  reason,  of  the  conditioned.  If,  then, 
we  are  to  possess  a  theoretical  cognition  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  thing,  we  cannot  attain  to  this  cognition  otherwise 
than  a  priori  by  means  of  conceptions ;  while  it  is  impos- 
sible in  this  way  to  cognize  the  existence  of  a  cause  which 
bears  any  relation  to  an  existence  given  in  experience. 

Theoretical  cognition  is  speculative  when  it  relates  to  an 
object  or  certain  conceptions  of  an  object  which  is  not  given 
and  cannot  be  discovered  by  means  of  experience.     It  is  op- 
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posed  to  the  cognition  of  nature,  which  concenu  onh  thoie 
objects  or  predicates  which  am  be  presented  in  i  poBobk 
experience. 

The  principle  that  erenrthing  which  happeiu  (the  «Bp 
ricaVy  contingent)  most  haye  a  cause,  ia  a  principle  of  the 
cognition  of  nature,  hot  not  of  apecolatiTe  cognition.  For, 
if  we  change  it  into  an  abstract  principle,  and  deprive  it  of 
its  reference  to  experience  and  the  empirical,  we  »b«ll  fiad 
that  it  cannot  with  justice  be  regarded  any  longer  as  a  ni- 
thetical  proposition,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  diBCorer  u; 
mode  of  transition  from  that  which  exists  to  somethins  cf 
tirely  different — termed  cause.  Nay,  more,  the  conceptioo«f 
a  cause — as  likewise  that  of  the  contingent — Closes,  in  dn 
speculative  mode  of  employing  it,  all  significance,  ibrte 
objective  reality  and  meaning  are  comprehensible  from  expe- 
rience alone. 

\Mien  from  the  existence  of  the  nniverse  and  the  things  ii 
it  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  universe  is  inferred,  rsni 
is  proceeding  not  in  the  natural,  but  in    the  speeuMii 
method.    For  the  principle  of  the  former  enounces,  not  tint 
things  themselves  or  substances,  but  only  that  which  hapfoti 
or  their  states  —  as  empirically  contingent,  have  a  canie: 
the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  substance  itself  is  oontiB- 
gent  is  not  justified  by  experience,  it  is  the  assertion  of  i 
reason  employing  its  principles  in  a  speculative  manner.    U 
again,  I  infer  from  the  form  of  the  uniyerse,  firom  the  way  in 
which  all  things  are  connected  and  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  the  existence  of  a  cause  entirely  distinct  from  the 
nniverse, — this  would  again  be  a  judgment  of  purely  specda- 
tive  reason  ;  because  the  object  in  this  case — the  cause— on 
never  be  an  object  of  possible  experience.     In  both  thoe 
cases  the  principle  of  causality,  which  is  Yalid  only  in  the 
field  of  experience, — useless  and  even  meaningless  beyond  tibii 
region,  would  be  diverted  from  its  proper  destination. 

Now  I  maintain  that  all  attempts  of  reaacm  to  estaUidi  a 
theology  by  the  aid  of  speculation  alone  are  fruitless,  that  the 
principles  of  reason  as  applied  to  nature  do  not  conduct  in 
to  any  theological  truths,  and,  consequently,  that  a  lationai 
theology  can  have  no  existence,  unless  it  is  founded  upon 
the  laws  of  morality.  For  all  synthetical  principles  of  the 
understanding  are  valid  only  as  immanent  in  experience ;  while 
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the  cognition  of  a  Supreme  Being  necessitates  their  being  em- 
ployed transcendentally,  and  of  this  the  understanding  is 
quite  incapable.  If  the  empirical  law  of  causality  is  to  con* 
duct  us  to  a  Supreme  Being,  this  being  must  belong  to  the 
chain  of  empirical  objects — ^in  which  case  it  would  be,  like  all 
phsenomena,  itself  conditioned.  If  the  possibility  of  passing 
the  limits  of  experience  be  admitted,  by  means  of  the  dyna- 
mical law  of  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause,  what  kind 
of  conception  shall  we  obtain  by  this  procedure  ?  Certainly 
not  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  because  experience 
never  presents  us  with  the  greatest  of  all  possible  effects,  and 
it  is  only  an  effect  of  this  character  that  could  witness  to  the 
existence  of  a  corresponding  cause.  If,  for  the  purpose  of 
fully  satisfying  the  requirements  of  Beasen,  we  recognise  her 
right  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  perfect  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary being,  this  can  be  admitted  only  from  favour,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  result  .of  irresistible  demonstration.  The 
physico-theological  proof  may  add  weight  to  others — ^if  other 
proofs  there  are — ^by  connecting  speculation  with  experience ; 
but  in  itself  it  rather  prepares  the  mind  for  theological 
cognition,  and  gives  it  a  right  and  natural  direction,  than 
establishes  a  sure  foundation  for  theology. 

It  is  now  perfectly  evident  that  transcendental  questions 
admit  only  of  transcendental  answers — those  presented  h  priori 
by  pure  conceptions  without  the  least  empirical  admixture. 
But  the  question  in  the  present  case  is  evidently  synthetical — 
it  aims  at  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the  bounds 
of  experience — ^it  requires  an  assurance  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  being  corresponding  with  the  idea  in  our  minds,  to 
which  no  experience  can  ever  be  adequate.  Now  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  all  d  priori  synthetical  cognition  is 
possible  only  as  the  expression  of  the  formal  conditions  of  a 
possible  experience  ;  and  that  the  validity  of  all  principles 
depends  upon  their  immanence  in  the  field  of  experience,  that 
is,  their  relation  to  objects  of  empirical  cognition,  or  phaeno* 
mena.  Thus  all  transcendental  procedure  in  reference  to 
speculative  theology  is  without  result. 

If  any  one  prefers  doubting  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proofii 
of  our  Analytic  to  losing  the  persuasion  of  the  validity  of  these 
old  and  time-honoured  arguments,  he  at  least  cannot  decline 
answering  the  question — ^how  he  can  pass  the  limits  of  ail 


powfo^  eiprhmce  br  ^  Mp  of  mui.  jilrM  If  lie  lilb 
c^  nev  arzTuann,  or  of  iapioTmicBts  apon  old  ugiracBtH- 
I  rfqv4«  Lnn  to  ipttiv  me.  TWie  is  cenaiuiT  no  grcu 
choice  in  libi  iphne  of  diimmon,  sn  all  apecBJalive  usi* 
Benis  mait  as  lut  kwk  £or  support  to  tlie  outfliogicBL  aii  I 
hsTe,  tnnvfore,  Terr  little  to  fienr  fron  the  ntgiuseatiliw 
fcconditT  of  the  docmaiicBl  defenden  of  m  non-sennou 
mson.  Without  looking  upon  mTself  an  a  mnaikiUT  eon- 
hsave  person,  I  shsll  not  dedine  the  challenge  to  ddcctthe 
&lIscT  snd  deiiTov  the  {Kctensons  of  ererj  attempt  of  ipen- 
latiTe  theologr.  And  yet  the  hope  of  better  fbrtnne  new 
deserts  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  dognaatieal  modeof 
procedure.  I  shall,  therefore,  lestnct  myaelf  to  the  aapk 
and  equitable  demand  that  such  leasoDeia  will  demonitntt, 
from  the  nature  of  the  homan  mind  as  well  aa  firomthi 
of  the  other  sources  of  knowledgey  how  we  are  to  proeced 
to  extend  our  cognition  completely  d  priori,  and  to  cam  it 
to  that  point  where  experience  abandons  iia»  and  no  mm 
exist  of  guaranteeing  the  objectiTe  reality  of  our  conceptioBi. 
In  whatever  way  the  understanding  may  have  attained  to  a 
conception,  the  existence  of  the  object  of  the  coneepdoi 
cannot  be  discovered  in  it  by  analysis,  because  the  cognitioD 
of  the  existence  of  the  object  depends  upon  the  object's  being 
posited  and  given  in  itself  apart  from  ike  eomeepium.  Bat  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  go  beyond  our  conception,  without  the 
aid  of  experience — ^which  presents  to  the  mind  nothing  but 
phsenomena,  or  to  attain  by  the  help  of  mere  conceptions  to 
a  conviction  of  the  existence  of  new  kinds  of  objects  or  sape^ 
natural  beings. 

But  although  pure  speculative  reason  is  fiur  finom  aoffident 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  ia  of  the 
highest  utility  in  correcting  our  conception  of  this  being— on 
the  supposition  that  we  can  attain  to  the  cognition  of  it  by  some 
other  means — in  making  it  consistent  with  itself  and  with  ill 
other  conceptions  of  intelligible  objects,  clearing  it  from  ill 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  conception  of  an  en*  susiswa, 
and  eliminating  from  it  all  limitations  or  admixture  of  empi- 
rical elements. 

Transcendental  theology  is  still  therefore,  notwithstanding 
its  objective  insufficiency,  of  importance  in  a  negative  respect; 
it  is  useful  as  a  test  of  the  procedure  of  reason  when  engaged 
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with  pure  ideas,  no  other  than  a  transcendental  standard  heing 
in  this  case  admissible.  For  if,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Supreme  and  All-sufficient  Being  is  to 
maintain  its  yalidity  without  opposition,  it  must  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  define  this  conception  in  a  correct  and 
rigorous  manner— as  the  transcendental  conception  of  a  ne- 
cessary  being,  to  eliminate  all  phsenomenal  elements  (anthro- 
pomorphism in  its  most  extended  signification),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  overthrow  all  contradictory  assertions — be  they 
atheistic,  deistic,  or  anthropomorphic.  This  is  of  course  very 
easy ;  as  the  same  arguments  which  demonstrated  the  inabihty 
of  human  reason  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
must  be  alike  sufficient  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  its  denisd. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  gain  from  the  pure  speculation  of 
reason  demonstration  that  there  exists  no  Supreme  Being,  as 
the  ground  of  all  that  exists,  or  that  this  being  possesses  none 
of  those  properties  which  we  regard  as  an^ogical  with  the 
d3mamical  qualities  of  a  thinking  being,  or  that,  as  the  an- 
thropomorphists  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  subject  to  all  the 
limitations  which  sensibihty  imposes  upon  those  intelligences 
which  exist  in  the  world  of  experience. 

A  Supreme  Being  is,  therefore,  for  the  speculative  reason,  a 
mere  ideal,  though  a  faultless  one — a  conception  which  per- 
fects and  crowns  the  system  of  human  cognition,  but  the 
objective  reality  of  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved 
by  pure  reason.  If  this  defect  is  ever  supplied  by  a  Moral 
Theology,  the  problematic  Transcendental  Theology  which  has 
preceded,  will  have  been  at  least  serviceable  as  demonstrating 
the  mental  necessity  existing  for  the  conception,  by  the 
complete  determination  of  it  which  it  has  ^mished,  and 
the  ceaseless  testing  of  the  conclusions  of  a  reason  often  de- 
ceived by  sense,  and  not  always  in  harmony  with  its  own 
ideas.  The  attributes  of  necessity,  infinitude,  unity,  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  world  (and  not  as  a  world-soul),  eternity 
— ^free  from  conditions  of  time,  omnipresence  —  flree  from 
conditions  of  space,  omnipotence,  and  others,  are  pure  trans- 
cendental predicates  ;  and  thus  the  accurate  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  which  every  theology  requires,  is  furnished  by 
transcendental  theology  alone. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  TBAirSCENDElirTAL  DIALSCTIO. 

Of  the  Regulative  Employment  of  the  Ideas  of  Pure  ReasotL 

The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  attempts  of  pure  reason  not 
only  confirms  the  truth  of  what  we  have  already  proved  in  our 
Transcendental  Analytic,  namely,  that  all  inferences  vhidi 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  are  fidladoai 
and  groundless,  but  it  at  the  same  time  teaches  us  this  int- 
portant  lesson,  that  human  reason  has  a  natural  inclination  to 
overstep  these  limits,  and  that  transcendental  ideas  are  ti 
much  the  natural  property  of  the  reason  as  categories  are  of 
the  understanding.  There  exists  this  difference,  howerer, 
that  while  the  categories  never  mislead  us,  outward  objects 
being  always  in  perfect  harmony  therewith,  ideas  are  the 
parents  of  irresistible  illusions,  the  severest  and  most  snbtk 
criticism  being  required  to  save  us  from  the  fallacies  which 
they  induce. 

Whatever  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  our  powers,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  harmony  vnih.  the  final  purpose  and  proper 
employment  of  these  powers,  when  once  we  have  discovered 
their  true  direction  and  aim.  We  are  entitled  to  suppose,  ther^ 
fore,  that,  there  exists  a  mode  of  employing  transcendentil 
ideas  which  is  proper  and  immanent ;  although,  when  we  mis- 
take their  meaning,  and  regard  them  as  conceptions  of  actual 
things,  their  mode  of  application  is  transcendent  and  delusive. 
For  it  is  not  the  idea  itself,  but  only  the  employment  of  the 
idea  in  relation  to  possible  experience,  that  is  transcendent  or 
immanent.  An  idea  is  employed  transcendently,  when  it  ii 
applied  to  an  object  falsely  believed  to  be  adequate  with  and 
to  correspond  to  it ;  immanently,  when  it  is  applied  soldy  to 
the  employment  of  the  understanding  in  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience. Thus  all  errors  of  subreptio — of  misapplication,  aie 
to  be  ascribed  to  defects  of  judgment,  and  not  to  undeittand- 
ing  or  reason. 

Reason  never  has  an  immediate  relation  to  an  object;  it 
relates  immediately  to  the  understanding  alone.  It  is  only 
through  the  understanding  that  it  can  be  employed  in 
the  field  of  experience.  It  does  not  form  conceptioni 
of  objects,   it   merely  arranges  them  and    giyes    to  them 
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that  unity  which  they  are  capable  of  possessing  when  the 
sphere  of  their  appUcation  has  been  extended  as  widely  as 
possible.  Reason  avails  itself  of  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  totality  in  the  dif- 
ferent series.  This  totaUty  the  understanding  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  ;  its  only  occupation  is  the  connection  of  ex- 
periences, by  which  series  of  conditions  in  accordance  with 
conceptions  are  established.  The  object  of  reason  is  there- 
fore the  understanding  and  its  proper  destination.  As  the 
latter  brings  unity  into  the  diversity  of  objects  by  means  of 
its  conceptions,  so  the  former  brings  unity  into  the  diversity 
of  conceptions  by  means  of  ideas  ;  as  it  sets  the  final  aim  of  a 
collective  unity  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  which 
without  this  occupies  itself  with  a  distributive  unity  alone. 

I  accordingly  maintain,  that  transcendental  ideas  can  never 
be  employed  as  constitutive  ideas,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
ceptions of  objects,  and  that,  when  thus  considered,  they  as- 
sume a  fallacious  and  dialectical  character.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  capable  of  an  admirable  and  indispensably 
necessary  application  to  objects — as  regulative  ideas,  directing 
the  understanding  to  a  certain  aim,  the  guiding  lines  towards 
which  all  its  laws  follow,  and  in  which  they  all  meet  in  one 
point.  This  point — though  a  mere  idea  (focus  imaginariv^), 
that  is,  not  a  point  from  which  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing do  really  proceed,  for  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
possible  experiencci — serves  notwithstanding  to  give  to  these 
conceptions  the  greatest  possible  unity  combined  with  the  great- 
est possible  extension.  Hence  arises  the  natural  illusion  which 
induces  us  to  believe  that  these  lines  proceed  from  an  object 
which  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  empirical  cognition,  just  as 
objects  reflected  in  a  mirror  appear  to  be  behind  it.  But 
this  illusion — which  we  may  hinder  from  imposing  upon  Us 
— ^is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  if  we  desire  to  see,  not  only 
those  objects  which  he  before  us,  but  those  which  are  at  a 
great  distance  behind  us ;  that  is  to  say,  when,  in  the  present 
case,  we  direct  the  aims  of  the  understanding,  beyond  every 
given  experience^  towards  an  extension  as  great  as  can  possi- 
bly be  attained. 

If  we  review  our  cognitions  in  their  entire  extent,  we  shall 
find  that  the  peculiar  business  of  reason  is  to  arrange  them 
into  a  system,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  connection  accord- 
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ing  to  a  principle.  This  unity  presupposes  an  idear-the 
idea  of  the  form  of  a  whole  (of  cognition),  preceding  the  de- 
terminate cognition  of  the  parts,  and  containing  the  condi- 
tions which  determine  ^  priori  to  every  part  its  place  and 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  whole  system.  This  idea 
accordingly  demands  complete  unity  in  the  cognition  of  the 
understanoing — ^not  the  unity  of  a  contingent  aggregate,  bat 
that  of  a  system  connected  according  to  necessary  laws.  It 
cannot  he  affirmed  with  propriety  that  this  idea  is  a  concep- 
tion of  an  object ;  it  is  merely  a  conception  of  the  complete 
unity  of  the  conceptions  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  this  unity 
is  available  to  the  understanding  as  a  rule.  Such  concep- 
tions of  reason  are  not  derived  from  nature  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  employ  them  for  the  interrogation  and  investigation  of 
nature,  and  regard  our  cognition  as  defective  so  long  as  it  is 
not  adequate  to  them.  We  admit  that  such  a  thing  as 
pure  earth,  pure  water,  or  pure  air,  is  not  to  be  discovered. 
And  yet  we  require  these  conceptions  (which  have  their 
origin  in  the  reason,  so  far  as  regards  their  absolute  purity 
and  completeness)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  share 
which  each  of  these  natural  causes  has  in  every  phsenomenon. 
Thus  the  different  kinds  of  matter  are  all  referred  to  earths 
—as  mere  weight,  to  salts  and  inflammable  bodies — ^as  pure 
force,  and  finally,  to  water  and  air — as  the  vehicula  of  the 
former,  or  the  machines  employed  by  them  in  their  opera- 
tions,— for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  chemical  action  and 
re-action  of  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  me- 
chanism. For,  although  not  actually  so  expressed,  the  in- 
fluence of  such  ideas  of  reason  is  very  observable  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  natural  philosophers. 

If  reason  is  the  faculty  of  dedacing  the  particular  from  the 
general,  and  if  the  general  be  certain  in  se  and  given,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  judgment  should  subsume  the  particular 
under  the  general,  the  particular  being  thus  necessanly  deter- 
mined. I  shall  term  this  the  demonstrative  or  apodeictic  em- 
ployment of  reason.  If,  however,  the  general  is  admitted  as 
problematical  only,  and  is  a  mere  idea,  the  particular  case  is 
certain,  but  the  universality  of  the  rule  which  applies  to  this 
particular  case  remains  a  problem.  Several  particular  cases, 
the  certainty  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  are  then  taken  and 
examined,  for  the  purpose  oi  discovering  whether  the  rule  is 
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applicable  to  them ;  and  if  it  appears  that  all  the  particular 
cases  which  can  be  collected  follow  from  the  rule,  its  univer- 
sality is  inferred,  and  at  the  same  time,  all  the  causes  which 
have  not,  or  cannot  be  presented  to  our  observation,  are  con- 
cluded to  be  of  the  same  character  vdth  those  which  we  have 
observed.  This  I  shall  term  the  hypothetical  en^ployment  of 
the  reason. 

The  hypothetical  eicercise  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  ideas 
employed  as  problematical  conceptions  is  properly  not  constu 
tutive.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  consider  the  subject  strictly, 
the  truth  of  the  rule,  which  has  been  employed  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, does  not  follow  from  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  by 
reason.  For  how  can  we  know  all  the  possible  cases  that 
may  arise  ? — some  of  which  may,  however,  prove  exceptions 
to  the  universality  of  the  rule.  This  employment  of  reason 
is  merely  regulative,  and  its  sole  aim  is  the  introduction  of 
unity  into  the  aggregate  of  our  particular  cognitions,  and 
thereby  the  approximating  of  the  rule  to  universality. 

The  object  of  the  hypothetical  employment  of  reason  is 
therefore  the  systematic  unity  of  cognitions ;  and  this  unity  is 
the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  a  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
systematic  unity — as  a  mere  idea — is  in  fact  merely  a  unity 
projected,  not  to  be  regarded  as  given,  but  only  in  the  light 
of  a  problem — a  problem  which  serves,  however,  as  a  principle 
for  the  various  and  particular  exercise  of  the  understanding 
in  experience,  directs  it  with  regard  to  those  cases  which  are 
not  presented  to  our  observation,  and  introduces  harmony 
and  consistency  into  all  its  operations. 

All  that  we  can  be  certain  of  from  the  above  considerations 
is,  that  this  systematic  unity  is  a  logical  principle,  whose  aim 
is  to  assist  the  understanding,  where  it  cannot  of  itself  attain 
to  rules,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  bring  all  these  various  rules 
under  one  principle,  and  thus  to  ensure  the  most  complete 
consistency  and  connection  that  can  be  attained.  But  the 
assertion  that  objects  and  the  understanding  by  which  they 
are  cognized  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  determined  to  system- 
atic unity,  that  this  may  be  postulated  it  priori,  without  any 
reference  to  the  interest  of  reason,  and  that  we  are  justified  in 
declaring  all  possible  cognitions — empirical  and  others — to 
possess  systematic  unity,  and  to  be  subject  to  general  principles 
from  which,  notvrithstanding  their  various  character,  they  axft 
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all  derivable, — such  an  assertion  can  be  founded  only  upon  t 
transcendental  principle  of  reason,  which  would  render  thk 
systematic  unity  not  subjectively  and  logically — in  its  chancter 
of  a  method,  but  objectively  necessary. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  conceptioiuof 
the  understanding  make  us  acquainted,  among  many  other 
kinds  of  unity,  vrith  that  of  the  causality  of  a  substance,  iM 
is  termed  power.  The  different  phsenouienal  manifestitiooi 
of  the  same  substance  appear  at  f&st  view  to  be  so  very  dis- 
similar, that  we  are  inclmed  to  assume  the  existence  of  just  s 
many  different  powers  as  there  are  different  effects — as,  intbe 
case  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  feeling,  consciousness,  imi- 
gination,  memory,  wit,  analysis,  pleasure,  desire,  and  so  on. 
Now  we  are  required  by  a  logical  maxim  to  reduce  these  dif- 
ferences to  as  small  a  number  as  possible,  by  comparing  then 
and  discovering  the  hidden  identity  which  exists.  We  moK 
inquire,  for  example,  whether  or  not  imagination,  (connected 
with  consciousness),  memory,  virit,  and  analysis  are  not  mereh 
difibrent  forms  of  understanding  and  reason.  The  idea  of  i 
fundamental  power,  the  existence  of-  which  no  effort  of  logic 
can  assure  us  of,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  for  the  system- 
atic representation  of  the  existing  variety  of  powers.  The 
logical  principle  of  reason  requires  us  to  produce  as  greit  i 
unity  as  is  possible  in  the  system  of  our  cognitions ;  and  the 
more  the  phsenomena  of  this  and  the  other  power  are  fomul 
to  be  identical,  the  more  probable  does  it  become,  that  theyiR 
nothing  but  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
power,  which  may  be  called,  relatively  speakings  B,Jitndamentd 
power.     And  so  vnth  other  cases. 

These  relatively  fundamental  powers  must  again  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  one  radicil 
and  absolutely  fundamental  power  of  which  they  are  but  the 
manifestations.  But  this  unity  is  purely  hypotheticaL  It  ii 
not  maintained,  that  this  unity  does  really  exist,  but  that  wr 
must,  in  the  interest  of  reason,  that  is,  for  the  establishment 
of  principles  for  the  various  rules  presented  by  experienee,  1 
try  to  discover  and  introduce  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  into 
the  sphere  of  our  cognitions. 

But  the  transcendental  employment  of  the  understanding 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  idea  of  a  fundamental  power 
is  not  problematical^  but  that  it  possesses  objectiTe  xealitr, 
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and  thus  the  systematic  unity  of  the  various  powers  or  forces 
in  a  substance  is  demanded  by  the  understanding  and  erected 
into  an  apodeictic  or  necessary  principle.  For,  without 
having  attempted  to  discover  the  unity  of  the  various  powers 
existing  in  nature,  nay,  even  after  all  our  attempts  have  failed, 
we  notwithstanding  presuppose  that  it  does  exist,  and  may  be, 
sooner  or  later,  discovered.  And  this  reason  does,  not  only, 
as  in  the  case  above  adduced,  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  sub- 
stance, but  where  many  substances,  although  all  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent homogeneous,  are  discoverable,  as  in  the  case  of  matter  in 
general.  Here  also  does  reason  presuppose  the  existence  of 
the  systematic  unity  of  various  powers — inasmuch  as  particular 
laws  of  nature  are  subordinate  to  general  laws  ;  and  parsimony 
in  principles  is  not  merely  an  economical  principle  of  reason, 
but  an  essential  law  of  nature. 

We  cannot  understand,  in  fact,  how  a  logical  principle  of 
unity  can  of  right  exist,  unless  we  presuppose  a  transcendental 
principle,  by  which  such  a  systematic  unity — as  a  property  of 
objects  themselves — is  regarded  as  necessary  it  priori.  For 
with  what  right  can  reason,  in  its  logical  exercise,  require  us 
to  regard  the  variety  of  forces  which  nature  displays,  as  in 
effect  a  disguised  unity,  and  to  deduce  them  from  one  funda- 
mental force  or  power,  when  she  is  free  to  admit  that  it  is 
just  as  possible  that  all  forces  should  be  different  in  kind,  and 
that,  a  systematic  unity  is  not  conformable  to  the  design  of 
nature  ?  In  this  view  of  the  case,  reason  would  be  proceed- 
ing in  direct  opposition  to  her  own  destination,  by  setting  as 
an  aim  an  idea  which  entirely  conflicts  with  the  procedure 
and  arrangement  of  nature.  Neither  can  we  assert  that  reason 
has  previously  inferred  this  unity  from  the  contingent  nature 
of  pheenomena.  For  the  law  of  reason  which  requires  us  to 
seek  for  this  unity  is  a  necessary  law,  inasmuch  as  without  it 
we  should  not  possess  a  faculty  of  reason,  nor  without  reason 
a  consistent  and  self-accordant  mode  of  employing  the  under- 
standing, nor,  in  the  absence  of  this,  any  proper  and  sufficient 
criterion  of  empirical  truth.  In  relation  to  this  criterion, 
therefore,  we  must  suppose  the  idea  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
nature  to  possess  objective  validity  and  necessity. 

We  find  this  transcendental  presupposition  lurking  in  different 
forms  in  the  principles  of  philosophers,  although  they  have 
neither  recognised  it  nor  confessed  to  themselves  its  ^re&eT)Le.<(i,« 
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That  tlie  diveratiee  of  imlividoal  things  do  not  exclude  idnalitt 
of  species,  that  the  various  speciea  must  be  conaiilered  ■> 
merely  different  determinattonH  of  a  few  genera,  and  ibeie 
again  as  divieioos  of  still  higher  races,  and  ao  on, — that,  u- 
cordingly,  b.  certain  ayBtemadc  unity  of  all  poeeible  erapinnl 
couceptioDS,  iu  so  far  as  they  can  be  deduced  from  highcriBi 
more  general  couceptioot,  must  be  sought  for,  is  a  siitioluU 
maxim  or  logical  principle,  without  which  reAsoD  could  uol  ht 
employed  by  us.  For  we  cftu  infer  the  particular  from  iln 
general,  only  in  bo  far  as  general  properties  of  things  coMtiiiitt 
the  foundatiuu  upou  wliich  the  particular  rest. 

That  the  same  unity  exists  in  nature  is  preauppoeed  b; 
philosophers  in  the  well-known  acholastic  maxim,  which  f» 
bids  us  unnecessarily  to  sugmeat  the  number  of  euCitiea  « 
principles  {eutia  prater  necesxitatf^n  non  ease  tnitltipUeandt). 
'riiis  maxim  asserta  tliat  nature  herself  assists  in  the  establidi- 
ment  of  this  unity  of  reason,  and  that  tlie  seemingly  infiniu 
diversity  of  plieenomena  should  not  deter  us  from  the  (i- 
pi'ctation  of  discovering  beneath  this  diversity  a  unity  d 
fundamental  properties,  of  which  the  aforeaaid  variety  isbai 
a  more  or  less  determined  form.  This  unity,  althnugli  i 
mere  idea,  has  been  always  pursued  with  so  much  zeal,  tlni 
thinkers  have  found  it  necessary  raCber  to  moderate  the  deurt 
than  to  encourage  it.  It  was  considered  a  great  etep  whai 
cliemists  were  able  to  reduce  all  salts  to  two  main  genera — mit 
and  alkalis  ;  and  they  regard  this  difference  as  itself  a  mm 
variety,  or  difTercut  manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  funds- 
mental  material.  The  different  kinds  of  earths  (stones  aoi 
even  metals)  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  three, 
and  afterwards  to  two ;  but  still,  not  content  with  this  »d- 
vance,  they  cannot  but  think  that  behiud  these  diverutie) 
there  lurks  but  one  genus, — nay,  that  even  salts  and  eartlu 
have  a  common  principle.  It  niigbt  be  conjectured  that  tbit 
is  merely  an  econoEnical  plan  of  reason,  for  the  purpose  of 
sparing  itself  trouble,  and  an  attempt  of  a  purely  bypalhetiai 
character,  which,  when  successful,  gives  aa  appearance  id 
probabibty  to  the  principle  of  explanation  employed  by  thf 
reason.  But  a  selhsh  purpose  nf  this  kind  is  easily  to  be  ^ 
tinguiahed  from  the  idea,  according  to  which  every  one  pit- 
supposes  that  tbia  unity  is  in  accordance  with  the  lawa  of 
nature,  and  that  reason  does  not  in  this  case  regueat.  but  rt- 
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quires,  although  we  are  quite  unahle  to  determine  the  proper 
limits  of  this  unity. 

If  the  diversity  existing  in  phsenomena — a  diversity  not  of 
form  (for  in  this  they  may  be  similar)  but  of  content — ^were 
so  great  that  the  subtlest  human  reason  could  never  by  com- 
parison discover  in  them  the  least  similarity,  (which  is  not 
impossible),  in  this  case  the  logical  law  of  genera  would 
be  without  foundation,  the  conception  of  a  genus,  nay,  all 
general  conceptions  would  be  impossible,  and  the  faculty  of 
the  understanding,  the  exercise  of  which  is  restricted  to  the 
world  of  conceptions,  could  not  exist.  The  logical  principle 
of  genera,  accordingly,  if  it  is  to  be  apphed  to  nature,  (by 
which  I  mean  objects  presented  to  our  senses,)  presupposes  a 
transcendental  principle.  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
homogeneity  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  variety  of  phse- 
nomena,  (although  we  are  unable  to  determine  d  priori  the 
degree  of  this  homogeneity),  because  without  it  no  empirical 
conceptions,  and  consequently  no  experience,  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

The  logical  principle  of  genera,  which  demands  identity  in 
phsenomena,  is  balanced  by  another  principle — that  of  species, 
which  requires  variety  and  diversity  in  things,  notwithstanding 
their  accordance  in  the  same  genus,  and  directs  the  under- 
standing to  attend  to  the  one  no  less  than  to  the  other.  This 
principle  (of  the  faculty  of  distinction)  acts  as  a  check  upon 
the  levity  of  the  former  (the  faculty  of  wit  *)  ;  and  reason  ex- 
hibits in  this  respect  a  double  and  conflicting  interest, — on 
the  one  hand  the  interest  in  the  extent  (the  interest  of  gene- 
rality) in  relation  to  genera,  on  the  other  that  of  the  content 
(the  interest  of  individuality)  in  relation  to  the  variety  of 
species.  In  the  former  case,  the  understanding  cogitates  more 
under  its  conceptions,  in  the  latter  it  cogitates  more  in  them. 
This  distinction  manifests  itself  likevdse  in  the  habits  of  thought 
pecuhar  to  natural  philosophers,  some  of  whom — the  remark- 
ably speculative  heads — ^may  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  hetero- 
geneity in  phsenomena,  and  have  their  eyes  always  fixed  on 
the  unity  of  genera,  while  others— ;with  a  strong  empirical 
tendency — aim  unceasingly  at  the  analysis  of  phsenomena,  and 

*  Wii  is  defined  by  BLant  as  the  faculty  which  discovers  the  general 
in  the  particular.    Vid.  Anthropologic,  p.  123. — TV. 
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BLlmoit  deatroy  ia  ut  the  hope  of  ever  t>eing 

the  chsrMter  of  these  according  to  ^neral  pi ^.__ 

The  Utter  to  ode  of  thought  is  evidently  based  upoaalo^ 
principle,  the  aim  of  which  ia  the  systematic  compfettDanJ 
nil  cognitions.  This  priuciple  HUthonzes  me,  begin [liog  U  ik 
genUH,  to  dcicend  to  the  various  and  diverse  contained  nde 
it ;  and  in  this  way  extension,  as  in  the  former  case  maa,* 
nsaiired  to  the  Rystem.  For  if  we  merely  examine  theifbat 
iif  the  conception  which  indicates  a  geuue,  we  cannot  diww 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  proceed  in  the  division  of  that  ipiwi. 
just  as  it  is  impoBBible,  from  the  consideration  of  tLetpw 
occupied  by  matter,  to  determine  how  far  we  can  procwTi 
ilie  division  of  it.  Hence  every  gsHut  must  contain  difen* 
g/iffiea,  &ad  these  again  different  iufi-spewca  ,■  andasei^'' 
I  lie  latter  must  itself  contain  a  sphere,  (must  be  of  a  colli 
rxleut,  as  a  conceptug  comiaunU),  reason  demands  tlut  m 
species  or  sub-apeciea  is  to  be  considered  as  the  lowest  p» 
Bilile.  For  a  species  or  Bub-apeciea,  being  always  a  concepaa 
wliich  contains  only  what  is  common  to  a  number  of  diff«W 
things,  does  not  completely  determine  any  individual  ihiuc,  [ 
«r  reUt«  immediately  to  it,  and  must  consequently  conUa 
(ither  conceptions,  that  ia.  other  sub-species  under  it.  Tb  i 
law  of  npecificatioD  may  be  thus  e.xpressed  : — Eafium  vanettU  \ 
nan  temere  iuh(  lumuenda. 

But  it  IB  easy  to  see  that  thia  logical  law  would  likewiMb" 
without  sense  or  application,  were  it  not  based  upon  a  trant-  i 
crndenlal  taw  of  tpecification,  which  certainly  does  not  reqiun 
that  the  differences  existing  in  pheenomena  should  be  in^'il' 
in  number,  for  the  logical  principle,  which  merely  mwuttiw 
the  indelerntinatenm  of  the  logical  sphere  of  a  conception,  ii 
relation  to  its  poesible  division,  does  not  authorize  this  tOK- 
nient  j  while  it  does  impose  upon  the  understanding  the  dun 
of  searching  for  sub-Bpeciea  to  every  species,  and  minor  diHer 
fuces  iu  every  difference.  For.  were  there  uo  lower  concfp- 
tioiis,  neither  could  there  be  any  higher.  Now  the  under- 
slanding  cognizes  only  by  means  of  conceptions  ;  conseqneailT, 
how  far  aoever  it  may  proceed  in  division,  never  by  mere  in- 
tuition, but  always  by  lower  and  lower  conceptions.  The  tot 
iiition  of  pheenomena  in  their  complete  determination  (whiek 
is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  understanding)  requiti 
unceasingly  couttuued  specificatiou  of  conceptions,  aud^ 
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gression  to  ever  smaller  differences,  of  which  abstraction  had 
been  made  in  the  conception  of  the  species,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  the  genus. 

This  law  of  specification  cannot  be  deduced  from  experi- 
ence ;  it  can  never  present  us  with  a  principle  of  so  universal 
an  application.  Empirical  specification  very  soon  stops  in  its 
distinction  of  diversities,  and  requires  the  guidance  of  the 
transcendental  law,  as  a  principle  of  the  reason — a  law  which 
imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  never  ceasing  in  our  search  for 
differences,  even  although  these  may  not  present  themselves 
to  the  senses.  That  absorbent  earths  are  of  different  kinds, 
could  only  be  discovered  by  obeying  the  anticipatory  law  of 
reason,  which  imposes  upon  the  understanding  the  task  of 
discovering  the  differences  existing  between  these  earths,  and 
supposes  &at  nature  is  richer  in  substances  than  our  senses 
would  indicate.  The  faculty  of  the  understanding  belongs  to 
us  just  as  much  under  the  presupposition  of  differences  in  the 
objects  of  nature,  as  under  the  condition  that  these  'objects 
are  homogeneous,  because  we  could  not  possess  conceptions, 
nor  make  any  use  of  our  understanding,  were  not  the  phseno- 
mena  included  under  these  conceptions  in  some  respects  dis- 
similar, as  well  as  similar,  in  their  character. 

Reason  thus  prepares  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  for 
the  operations  of  this  faculty,  1.  by  the.  principle  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  diverse  in  higher  genera ;  2.  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  variety  of  the  homogeneous  in  lower  species ; 
and,  to  complete  the  systematic  unity,  it  adds,  3.  a  law  of  the 
affinity  of  all  conceptions,  which  prescribes  a  continuous 
transition  from  one  species  to  every  other  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  diversity.  We  may  term  these  the  principles  of 
the  homogeneity,  the  specification,  and  the  continuity  of  forms. 
The  latter  results  from  the  union  of  the  two  former,  in- 
asmuch as  we  regard  the  systematic  connection  as  complete  in 
thought,  in  the  ascent  to  higher  genera,  as  well  as  in  the 
descent  to  lower  species.  For  all  diversities  must  be  related 
to  each  other,  as  they  all  spring  from  one  highest  genus, 
descending  through  the  different  gradations  of  a  more  and 
more  extended  determination. 

We  may  illustrate  the  systematic  unity  produced  by  the 
three  logical  principles  in  the  following  manner.  Every  con- 
ception may  be  regarded  as  a  point,  which,  as  the  stand-point 
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ri  A  ffpectaror,  hu  a  certam  horizoii,  w&ifh  maj  be  adi  n 
racLoae  a  nomber  of  rhing^  that  mar  be  sieved,  ao  to  spai. 
trorn  that  centre.  WiLhin  this  horixon  diore  mmc  be  u 
infinite  number  of  other  pointi.  each  of  wiucli  hat  in  on 
honxon.  smaller  and  more  ciraunMiibed ;  in  ochcr  avtt, 
ererj  species  contains  tab-^Kciea^  acconling  to  the  priBOp^ 
of  specification,  and  the  logical  horixon  oonaists  ct  sBibr 
horizons  fsnb-«pecies],  bat  not  of  pcHnta  (IndiTidiials),  vhic& 
possess  no  extent.  Bat  difierent  horizona  or  genen,  vliia 
mdade  nnder  them  so  manj  conceptiona»  mmj  haTc  one  coa- 
mon  horizon,  from  which,  as  from  a  mid-point,  thej  msr  be 
sarrered ;  and  we  maj  proceed  thoa,  till  we  arriVe  it  die 
highest  genus,  or  nniTcrsal  and  trne  horixon,  which  is  ditax- 
mined  hj  the  highest  conception,  and  which  contains  noder 
itself  all  differences  and  Tarieties,  as  genera,  apeciea^  and  tab- 
species. 

To  this  highest  stand-point  I  am  coodacted  by  the  lav  d 
homogeneity,  as  to  all  lower  and  more  Yarionalj-detenninei 
conceptions  by  the  law  of  specification.  Now  aa  in  this  nx 
there  exists  no  Toid  in  the  whole  extent  of  all  poaaible  en- 
eeptions,  and  as  out  of  the  sphere  of  these  the  mind  **•«  diseovff 
nothing,  there  arises  from  the  presupposition  of  the  nninni 
horizon  above  mentioned,  and  its  complete  diTiaion,  the  pnB-  I 
ciple :  Non  datur  vacuum  fbrmarum.  This  principle  asMiti 
that  there  are  not  different  primitiTe  and  highest  genera,  wliic^ 
stand  isolated,  so  to  speak,  from  each  other,  bat  all  the  nor 
oils  genera  are  mere  diYisions  and  hmitationa  of  one  higbot 
and  universal  genus ;  and  hence  follows  immediately  ^ 
principle :  Datur  continuum  formarum.  Thia  principle  indi- 
cates that  all  differences  of  species  limit  each  other,  and  do 
not  admit  of  transition  from  one  to  another  by  a  saiiust  ^ 
only  through  smaller  degrees  of  the  difference  lietween  the  one 
species  and  the  other.  In  one  word,  there  are  no  apedes  or 
sub-species  which  (in  the  view  of  reason)  are  the  neareit 
possible  to  each  other ;  intermediate  species  or  aab-spedei 
being  always  possible,  the  difference  of  which  fh>m  each  d 
the  former  is  always  smaller  than  the  difference  ezistins 
between  these. 

The  first  law,  therefore,  directs  us  to  avoid  the  notion  thit 
there  exist  different  primal  genera,  and  enounces  the  fact  of 
perfect  homogeneity ;  the  second  imposes  a  check  upon  thii 
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tendency  to  unity  and  prescribes  the  distinction  of  sub-species, 
before  proceeding  to  apply  our  general  conceptions  to  indi- 
viduals. The  third  unites  both  the  former*  by  enouncing  the 
fact  of  homogeneity  as  existing  even  in  the  most  various 
diversity,  by  means  of  the  gradual  transition  from  one  species 
to  another.  Thus  it  indicates  a  relationship  between  the 
different  branches  or  species,  in  so  far  as  they  all  spring  from 
the  same  stem. 

But  this  logical  law  of  the  continuum  specierum  {/ormarum 
logiearum)  presupposes  a  transcendental  principle  {lex  con- 
tinui  in  natura),  without  which  the  understanding  might  be 
led  into  error,  by  following  the  guidance  of  the  former,  and 
thus  perhaps  pursuing  a  path  contrary  to  that  prescribed  by 
nature.  This  law  must  consequently  be  based  upon  pure 
transcendental,  and  not  upon  empirical  considerations.  For, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  would  come  later  than  the  system ; 
whereas  it  is  really  itself  the  parent  of  all  that  is  systematic 
in  our  cognition  of  nature.  These  principles  are  not  mere 
hypotheses  employed  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  upon 
nature ;  although  when  any  such  connection  is  discovered,  it 
forms  a  solid  ground  for  regarding  the  hypothetical  unity  as 
valid  in  the  sphere  of  nature, — and  thus  they  are  in  this 
respect  not  without  their  use.  But  we  go  farther,  and  main- 
tain that  it  is  manifest  that  these  principles  of  parsimony  in 
fundamental  causes,  variety  in  effects,  and  affinity  in  phse- 
nomena,  are  in  accordance  both  with  reason  and  nature,  and 
that  they  are  not  mere  methods  or  plans  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  us  in  our  observation  of  the  external  world. 

But  it  is  plain  that  this  continuity  of  forms  is  a  mere  idea, 
to  which  no  adequate  object  can  be  discovered  in  experience. 
And  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  species  in  nature 
are  really  divided,  and  hence  form  quanta  discreta  ;*  and,  if 
the  gradual  progression  through  their  affinity  were  continuous, 
the  intermediate  members  lying  between  two  given  species 
must  be  infinite  in  number,  which  is  impossible.  Secondly, 
because  we  cannot  make  any  determinate  empirical  use  of  this 
law,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  present  us  with  any  criterion  of 
affinity  which  could  aid  us  in  determining  how  far  we  ought 
to  pursue  the  graduation  of  differences :  it  merely  contains  a 

*  Not  quanta  continual  like  space  or  a  line.    See  page  128,  et  tegq. 
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p-nernl  indication  that  it  is  oiir  duty  to  seek  for  ai 
ble.  to  discoTer  them. 

When  we  arrange  these  principlcB  of  syslematic  unity  in  the 
order  conformable  to  their  employment  in  experience,  they 
will  stnnd  thut :  Variety,  Affinity,  Unily,  each  of  tliero,  as 
ideas,  being  taken  in  Uie  highest  degree  of  their  completeneu, 
ResBOii  prc-siippoBes  the  existence  of  cognitions  of  the  under- 
Blanding,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to  experience,  and  umi 
at  the  ideal  unity  of  theae  cognitions — a  nnity  which  far  tran- 
scends all  experience  or  empirical  notions.  The  affinity  of  the 
direrse,  notnithstnnding  the  differeaces  existing  between  ita 
parts,  has  a  relation  to  things,  bnt  a  still  closer  one  to  the 
mere  properties  and  powers  of  things.  For  example,  imperfect 
experience  may  represent  the  orbits  of  the  planets  as  circular. 
But  we  discover  variations  from  this  course,  and  we  proceed 
to  suppose  that  the  planets  revolve  in  a  path  which,  if  not  a 
circle,  is  of  a  character  very  similar  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  the 
movements  of  those  pinneta  which  do  not  form  a  circle,  will 
approximate  more  or  less  lo  the  properties  of  a  circle,  and 
probably  form  an  ellipse.  The  paths  of  comets  exhibit  still 
greater  variations,  for,  so  far  as  our  ohseirfllion  extends,  they 
do  not  return  upon  their  own  course  in  a  circle  or  ellipse.  But 
we  proceed  to  the  conjecture  that  comets  describe  a  parabola, 
a  fignre  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  ellipse.  In  fact,  a  para- 
bola ia  merely  an  ellipse,  with  its  longer  axis  produced  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Thus  these  principles  conduct  us  to  a  unity 
in  the  genera  of  the  forma  of  these  orbita,  and,  proceeding 
further,  to  a  unity  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies — that  is,  gravitation.  But  we  go  on  extending 
our  conquests  over  nature,  and  endeavour  to  explain  all  seem- 
ing deviations  from  these  rules,  and  even  make  additions  to 
our  system  which  no  experience  can  ever  suhstanliate — for 
example,  the  theory,  in  affinity  with  that  of  ellipses,  of  hyper- 
bolic paths  of  comets,  pursuing  which,  these  bodies  lenve  our 
solar  system,  and,  passing  from  sun  to  sun,  unite  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  infinite  universe,  which  is  held  together 
by  the  same  moving  power. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these 
principles  is,  that  they  aeem  to  be  transcendental,  and,  although 
only  containing  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  the  empirical  exer- 
cise of  reason,  and  although  this  empirical  employment  stands 
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to  these  ideas  in  an  asymptotic  relation  alone  (to  use  a  mathe- 
matical term),  that  is,  continually  approximate,  without  ever 
being  able  to  attain  to  them,  they  possess,  notwithstanding,  as 
a  priori  synthetical  propositions,  objective  though  undeter- 
mined validity,  and  are  available  as  rules  for  possible  expe- 
rience. In  the  elaboration  of  our  experience,  they  may  also 
be  employed  with  great  advantage,  as  heuristic  *  principles. 
A  transcendental  deduction  of  them  cannot  be  made ;  such  a 
deduction  being  always  impossible  in  the  case  of  ideas,  ajs  has 
been  already  shown. 

We  distinguished,  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  the  dyna- 
mical principles  of  the  understanding,  which  are  regulative 
principles  of  intuition,  from  the  mathematical,  which  are  con- 
stitutive principles  of  intuition.  These  dynamical  laws  are, 
however,  constitutive  in  relation  to  earperience^  inasmuch  as 
they  render  the  conceptions  without  which  experience  could 
not  exist,  possible  d  priori.  But  the  principles  of  pure  reason 
cannot  be  constitutive  even  in  regard  to  empirical  conceptions, 
because  no  sensuous  schema  corresponding  to  them  can  be 
discovered,  and  they  cannot  therefore  have  an  object  in  con^ 
creto.  Now,  if  I  grant  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in  the 
sphere  of  experience,  as  constitutive  principles,  how  shall  I  se- 
cure for  them  employment  and  objective  validity  as  regulative 
principles,  and  in  what  way  can  they  be  so  employed  ? 

The  understanding  is  the  object  of  reason,  as  sensibility  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding.  The  production  of  syste- 
matic unity  in  all  the  empirical  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing is  the  proper  occupation  of  reason ;  just  as  it  is  the 
business  of  the  understanding  to  connect  the  various  content 
of  phsenomena  by  means  of  conceptions,  and  subject  them  to 
empirical  laws.  But  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are, 
without  the  schemata  of  sensibility,  undetermined;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  unity  of  reason  is  perfectly  undetermined  as 
regards  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
the  understanding  ought  to  carry  the  systematic  connection  of 
its  conceptions.  But,  although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in 
intuition  a  schema  for  the  complete  systematic  unity  of 
all  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  there  must  be  some 
analoffon  of  this  schema.  This  analogon  is  the  idea  of  the 
maximum  of  the  division  and  the  connection  of  our  cognition 

*  From  the  Greek  evpiffKut. 
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,  one  principle.     For  we  nmy  hiive  a  determinate 
onwuM  and  an  abBohilely  perfect,  all  the   restrictive 

tioni  whieh  are  connected  with  an  indeterminate  and  ' 

conteui,  hafiiig  been  abstracted.  Thus  the  idea  of  rcaaon  i> 
analofcouB  with  a  sensuous  schema,  with  tbia  difference,  (hil 
the  application  of  the  categories  to  tbe  echema  of  reasoo  does 
not  present  a  cognition  of  any  object  (aa  is  the  case  wiili  ti; 
applicauon  of  the  categories  lo  Bensuoas  acheniatn),  but  menl) 
provides  ub  with  a  ride  or  principle  for  the  syeteoiatic  unity  of 
the  exercise  of  the  nnderstanding.  Now,  as  every  principle 
which  imposes  npon  tlie  exercise  of  the  underslandmg  a  prion 
compUince  with  the  rnle  of  systematic  nnity,  also  relate, 
although  only  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  an  object  of  esperieBM, 
the  principles  of  pure  reason  will  also  poaeess  objective  resliij 
and  validity  in  relation  to  experience.  But  ibey  will  not  lio 
at  Jettrmining  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  any  empirieii 
object ;  they  will  merely  indicate  the  procedure,  following 
whicli,  the  empirical  and  determinate  exercise  of  the  onda- 
atanding  may  be  in  complete  harmony  and  connection  «ti 
itaeir — a  result  wbich  is  produced  by  its  being  brought  ialo 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  systematic  unity,  eo  far  as  tlut 
is  possible,  and  deduced  from  it. 

1  term  all  subjective  principles,  which  are  not  derived  tna 
observation  of  die  constitution  of  an  object,  but  from  tbe 
interest  which  Reason  has  in  producing  a  certain  completCDM 
in  her  cognition  of  tliat  object,  maxima  of  reason.  Thsi 
tliere  are  maxima  of  Bpeeulative  reason,  which  are  based  aoldy 
upon  its  speculative  interest,  although  they  appear  to  be 
objf -^  '-- 


ijective  principles 
When  prittcipleH  which  a 


e  really  regulative  are  regarded  u 
constitutive,  and  employed  as  objective  principles,  contradic- 
tions must  arise ;  but  if  they  are  considered  as  mere  maiiini> 
there  is  no  room  for  contradictions  of  any  kind,  as  they  thn 
merely  indicate  the  different  interests  of  reason,  which  oeca- 
unn  differences  in  the  mode  of  thought.  In  effect.  Reason  hw 
only  one  single  interest,  and  the  seeming  contradiction  exisrint 
between  her  maxims  merely  indicates  a  difference  in,  and  a 
reciprocal  limitation  of,  the  methods  by  which  thia  iutercai  u 
intisfied. 

Tills  reasoner  has  at  heart  the  interest  of   dirersitt 
^  aoanrdance  with  tbe  principle  of  specification ;  anotbt 
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interest  of  unity — ^in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  aggre- 
gation .  Each  helieves  that  his  judgment  rests  upon  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  suhject  he  is  examining,  and  yet  it  has  heeu 
influenced  solely  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  adherence  to 
some  one  of  the  two  principles,  neither  of  which  are  objective, 
but  originate  solely  from  the  interest  of  reason,  and  on  this 
account  to  be  termed  maxims  rather  than  principles.  When 
I  observe  intelligent  men  disputing  about  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  animals,  or  plants,  and  even  of  minerals, 
those  on  the  one  side  assuming  the  existence  of  certain 
national  characteristics,  certain  well-defined  and  hereditary 
distinctions  of  family,  race,  and  so  on,  while  the  other  side 
maintain  that  nature  has  endowed  all  races  of  men  with  the 
same  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  that  all  differences  are 
but  the  result  of  external  and  accidental  circumstances, — I 
have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  real  nature  of  the 
subject  of  discussion,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  subject  far  too  deep  for  us  to  judge  of,  and  that  there  is  little 
probability  of  either  party  being  able  to  speak  from  a  perfect 
insight  into  and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  subject 
itself.  Both  have,  in  reality,  been  struggling  for  the  two-fold 
interest  of  reason  ;  the  one  maintaining  the  one  interest,  the 
other  the  other.  But  this  difference  between  the  maxims  of 
diversity  and  unity  may  easily  be  reconciled  and  adjusted ; 
although,  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  as  objective  principles, 
they  must  occasion  not  only  contradictions  and  polemic,  but 
place  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  truth,  until 
some  means  is  discovered  of  reconciling  these  conflicting 
interests,  and  bringing  reason  into  union  and  harmony  with 
itself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  law  discovered  by 
Leibnitz,*  and  supported  with  remarkable  ability  by  Bonnetf 
— the  law  of  the  continuous  gradation  of  created  beings,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  an  inference  from  the  principle  of 
affinity;  for  observation  and  study  of  the  order  of  nature 
could  never  present  it  to  the  mind  as  an  objective  truth.  The 
steps  of  this  ladder,  as  they  appear  in  experience,  are  too  far 
apart  from  each  other,  and  the  so-called  petty  differences 
between  different  kinds  of  animals  are  in  nature  commonly  so 

*  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais,  Liv.  iii.  ch.  6. 

t  Bonnet,  Betrachtuogen  iiber  die  Natur,  pp.  29 — 85. 
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wide  leparationB,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  i 

([larlicularly  when  we  redtct  oq  the  great  varietT  i 
(iiings,  and  the  ease  with  which  we  cau  discOTer  reaem- 
blances),  and  no  faith  in  the  laws  which  are  aaid  to  express 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
method  of  inTeetigating  the  order  of  nature  in  the  Uglit  of  tliis 
principle,  and  the  maiim  which  requires  tis  to  regard  thii 
order — it  being  still  undetermined  how  far  it  eitenda — aa 
really  existing  in  nature,  is  beyond  doubt  a  legitimate  aud 
excellent  pnnciple  of  reason — a  principle  which  exienda 
further  than  any  experience  or  observation  of  oura,  and  which, 
without  giving  ua  any  positiie  knowledge  of  auythlng  in  the 
region  of  experience,  guides  ua  to  the  goal  of  ayateinatic 
unity. 

;  of  Human 

The  ideas  of  pare  reason  cannot  be,  of  tbemselveB  and  in 
their  own  nature,  dialectical ;  it  is  from  their  misemploymenC 
klone  that  fallacies  and  illusions  arise.  For  tbey  originate 
in  the  nature  of  reason  itself,  and  it  is  impoeaible  that  thii 
inpreme  tribunal  for  all  the  rights  and  claims  of  speculation 
should  be  itself  iindeaerring  of  confidence  aud  promotiTe 
of  error.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  these  ideaa  hare 
a  genuine  and  legitimate  aim.  It  is  true,  the  mob  of  ao- 
phists  raise  against  reason  the  cry  of  inconsistency  and  con- 
tradiction, and  affect  to  despise  the  govemment  of  that 
faculty,  because  they  cannot  understand  its  constitution,  while 
it  is  to  its  beneficial  influences  aloue  that  they  owe  the  position 
and  the  intelligence  which  enable  them  to  criticise  and  to  blame 
its  procedure. 

We  cannot  employ  an  a  priori  conception  with  certainty, 
until  we  have  made  a  transcendental  deduction  thereof.  The 
ideas  of  pure  reason  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  deduc- 
tion as  the  categories.  But  if  they  are  to  possess  the  least 
objective  validity,  and  to  represent  anything  but  mere  crea- 
tions of  thought  {entia  ratwnia  ratiocinantis),  a  deduction  of 
them  must  be  possible.  This  deduction  will  complete  the 
critical  task  imposed  upon  pure  reason  ;  and  it  is  to  this  part 
of  our  labours  that  we  now  proceed. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  thing's  being  presented 
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to  tlie  mind  as  an  object  in  an  absolute  sense,  or  merely  as  an 
ideal  object.     In  the  former  case  I  employ,  my  conceptions  to 
determine  the  ohject ;  in  the  latter  case  nothing  is  present  to 
the  mind  bat  a  mere  schema,  which  does  not  relate  directly  to 
an  object,  not  even  in  a  hypothetical  sense,  but  which  is  useful 
only  for  the  purpose   of  representing  other  objects  to  the 
mind,  in  a  mediate  and  indirect  manner,  by  means  of  their 
relation  to  the  idea  in  the  intellect.     Thus  I  say,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  supreme  intelligence  is  a  mere  idea ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  objective  reality  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  has  an 
immediate  relation  to  an  object  (for  in  this  sense  we  have  no 
means  of  establishing  its  objective  validity),  it  is  merely  a 
schema  constructed  according  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  unity  of  reason — the  schema  of  a  thing  in  general,  which 
is  useful  towards  the  production  of  the  highest  degree  of  sys- 
tematic unity  in  the  empirical  exercise  of  reason,  in  which  we 
deduce  this  or  that  object  of  experience  from  the  imaginary 
object  of  this  idea,  as  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  said  object 
of  experience.     In  this  way,  the  idea  is  properly  a  heuristic, 
and  not  an  ostensive  conception ;  it  does  not  give  us  any 
information  respecting  the  constitution  of  an  object,  it  merely 
indicates  how,  under  the  guidance  of  the  idea,  we  ought  to 
investigate  the  constitution  and  the  relations  of  objects  in  the 
world  of  experience.     Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  three 
kinds  of  transcendental  ideas  (psychological,  cosmological,  and 
theological),  although  not  relating  directly  to  any  object  nor 
determining  it,  do  nevertheless,  on  the  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ideal  object,  produce  systematic  unity  in  the  laws 
of  the  empirical  emplo3rment  of  the  reason,  and  extend  our 
empirical  cognition,  without  ever  being  inconsistent  or  in 
opposition  with  it, — it  must  be  a  necessary  maxim  of  reason  to 
regulate  its  procedure  according  to  these  ideas.     And  this 
forms  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all  speculative  ideas,  not 
as  constitutive  principles  of  the  extension  of  our  cognition 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  experience,  but  as  regulative  princi- 
ples of  the  systematic  unity  of  empirical  cognition,  which  is 
by  the  aid  of  these  ideas  arranged  and  emended  within  its  own 
proper  limits,  to  an  extent  unattainable  by  the  operation  of 
the  principles  of  the  understanding  alone. 

I  shall  make  this  plainer.   Guided  by  the  principles  involved 
in  these  ideas,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  so  connect  all  the 
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phKDomfna,  Rclions  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  « 
simple  Hubfltaoce,  wlilcli,  endowed  with  pereoiial  ideutit}', 
poBsesHes  a  permanent  exiatence  (in  tltia  life  st  least),  while  its 
states,  HmoDg  which  those  of  the  boily  are  to  be  inclnded  la 
elternal  conditions,  are  in  continual  change.  Secondly,  ia 
cosmology,  we  must  luvestigate  the  conditions  of  all  natiml 
pfaienomena,  internal  as  well  as  eictemal,  as  if  they  belonged 
■to  a  chain  inflnile  and  without  any  prime  or  supreme  member, 
while  we  do  not,  on  this  account,  deny  the  eiiateuce  of  intelli- 

S'ble  grounds  of  these  plisenomeua,  although  we  never  employ 
em  to  explain  phenomena,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Uift 
We  not  objects  of  our  cognition.  Thirdly,  in  the  sphere  of 
theology,  we  must  regard  the  whole  system  of  possible  experi- 
ence as  forming  an  absolute,  but  dependent  and  Benauously- 
ronditioned  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  as  based  upon  a  sole, 
supreme,  and  all-sufficient  ground  esiating  apart  from  the 
world  itself — a  ground  which  ia  a  self-subsiatent,  primevsl 
and  creatiTe  reason,  in  relation  to  which  we  so  employ  our 
reason  m  the  field  of  experience,  aa  if  all  objects  drew  their 
origin  from  that  archetype  of  all  reason.  In  other  words,  we 
ought  not  to  deduce  the  internal  plincnomena  of  the  mlud 
from  a  simple  tliinking  sTihatance,  but  deduce  them  from 
each  other  under  the  guidance  of  the  regulative  idea  of  a 
simple  being;  we  ought  not  to  deduce  the  phtenomena,  order, 
and  unity  of  the  universe  from  a  supreme  intelligence,  but 
merely  draw  from  this  idea  of  a  supremely  wise  cause  the  rules 
which  must  guide   reason   in   rts   connection  of  causes  and 

Now  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  admitting  these  ideas 
to  poBsesa  an  objective  and  hyperbolic  esistence,  except  the 
cosmological  ideas,  which  lead  reason  into  an  antinomy :  the 
psychological  and  theological  ideas  are  not  antinomial.  They 
contain  no  contradiction  ;  and  how  then  can  any  one  dispute 
their  objective  reality,  since  he  who  denies  it  knows  as  little 
about  their  possibility,  as  we  who  affirm?  And  yet,  when  we 
wish  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
lurselves  that  there  ia  no  positive  obstacle  in  the 
way ;  for  it  cannot  be  allowable  to  regard  mere  creations  of 
thought,  which  transcend,  though  they  do  not  contradict,  all 
our  conceptions,  as  real  and  determinate  objects,  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  a  speculative  reason  striving  to  compass  its  own 
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aims.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  be  real  in  them- 
selves ;  they  can  only  possess  a  comparative  reality — that  of  a 
schema  of  the  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
all  cognition*  They  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  actual  things, 
but  as  in  some  measure  analogous  to  them.  We  abstract  from 
the  object  of  the  idea  all  the  conditions  vrhich  limit  the  exer- 
cise of  our  understanding,  but  v«rhich,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  sole  conditions  of  our  possessing  a  determinate  conception 
of  any  given  thing.  And  thus  vre  cogitate  a  something,  of  the 
real  nature  of  vrhich  we  have  not  the  least  conception,  but 
v«rhich  yre  represent  to  ourselves  as  standing  in  a  relation  tQ 
the  virhole  system  of  pheenomena,  analogous  to  that  in  vfhich 
phsenomena  stand  to  each  other. 

By  admitting  these  ideal  beings,  we  do  not  really  extend 
our  cognitions  beyond  the  objects  of  possible  experience ;  vfe 
extend  merely  the  empirical  unity  of  our  experience,  by  the 
aid  of  systematic  unity,  the  schema  of  vrhich  is  furnished  by 
the  idea,  which  is  therefore  valid — not  as  a  constitutive,  but  as 
a  regulative  principle.  For  although  we  posit  a  thing  cor- 
responding to  the  idea — a  something,  an  actual  existence,  we 
do  not  on  that  account  aim  at  the  extension  of  our  cognition 
by  means  of  transcendent  conceptions.  This  existence  is 
purely  ideal,  and  not  objective ;  it  is  the  mere  expression  of 
the  systematic  unity  which  is  to  be  the  guide  of  reason  in  the 
field  of  experience.  There  are  no  attempts  made  at  deciding 
what  the  ground  of  this  unity  may  be,  or  what  the  real  nature 
of  this  imaginary  being. 

Thus  the  transcendental  and  only  determinate  conception  of 
God,  which  is  presented  to  us  by  speculative  reason,  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  deistic.  In  other  words,  reason  does  not  assure 
us  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  conception ;  it  merely  gives 
us  the  idea  of  something,  on  which  the  supreme  and  necessary 
unity  of  all  experience  is  based.  This  something  we  cannot, 
following  the  analogy  of  a  real  substance,  cogitate  otherwise 
than  as  the  cause  of  all  things  operating  in  accordance  with 
rational  laws,  if  we  regard  it  as  an  individual  object ;  although 
we  should  rest  contented  vnth  the  idea  alone  as  a  regulative 
principle  of  reason,  and  make  no  attempt  at  completing  the 
sum  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  thought.  This  attempt  is, 
indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  grand  aim  of  complete  syste- 
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matic  unity  id  ihe  «pbere  of  cognitioa — ■  miity  to  which  no 
bounds  are  Bet  b;  reasou. 

Hence  it  happens  that,  admitling  a  diyine  being,  I  can  haie 
no  conception  of  the  internal  possihjlity  of  its  perfpotiou,  oraS 
the  Deceasity  of  its  existence.  The  only  advantage  of  thii  ad- 
miasion  is,  that  it  enables  me  to  answer  all  other  queationi  re- 
lating to  tbe  contingent,  and  to  give  reason  the  most  complete 
Mtiafaction  aa  regards  the  unity  which  it  aims  at  attaining 
in  the  world  of  experience.  But  1  cannot  satiafy  reason  with 
regard  to  thin  hypotliesis  itself;  and  this  proves  that  it  ii  nnl 
its  intelligence  and  insight  into  the  subject,  bnt  its  specuIatiTe 
interest  alone  which  induces  it  to  proceed  from  a.  point  lying 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cognition,  for  the  purpose  of 
beiug  able  to  consider  all  objects  as  parts  of   a  systemabc 

Here  a  distinction  preseota  itself,  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  we  may  cogitate  a  presupposition— a  distinction  wbicii 
ia  somewhat  subtle,  but  of  great  importance  in  transcendentsl 
pliilosophy,  I  may  liave  snfficient  grounds  to  admit  aomething, 
or  the  existence  of  something,  in  a.  relative  point  of  view 
(tuppotilio  relativa),  without  being  juslitieil  in  admitting  it  m 
an  absolute  aense  {suppositio  abaoliita).  This  distinction  is 
undoubtedly  requisite,  in  the  case  of  a  regulative  principle, 
the  necessity  of  which  we  recognise,  thougb  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  source  and  cause  of  that  necessity,  and  wbicli  we 
assume  to  he  based  upon  some  ultimate  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  cogitate  the  universahty  of  the  principle 
in  a  more  determinate  way.  For  example,  1  cogitate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  being  corresponding  to  a  pure  transcendental  idea. 
But  t  cannot  admit  that  tliis  being  exists  absolutely  and  in 
itself,  because  all  of  the  conceptions,  by  which  I  can  collate 
an  object  in  a  determinate  manner,  fall  short  of  assuring  me 
of  its  existence  ;  nay,  tlie  conditions  of  the  objective  validity 
of  my  conceptions  are  excluded  by  the  idea — by  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  an  idea.  The  conceptions  of  reality,  subatance, 
oansality,  nay,  even  that  of  necessity  in  existence,  have  no 
significance  out  of  the  spliere  of  empirical  coo;nitiau,  and 
cannot,  beyond  that  sphere,  determine  any  object.  They 
may,  accordingly,  be  employed  to  explain  tlie  possibility  of 
things  in  the  world  of  sense,  hut  they  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  explain  the  possibility  of  the  imiccne  iV^?//' considered  u 
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a  whole ;  because  in  this  case  the  ground  of  explanation  must 
lie  out  of  and  beyond  the  world,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  an 
object  of  possible  experience.  Now,  I  may  admit  the  existence 
of  an  incomprehensible  being  of  this  nature — the  object  of  a 
mere  idea,  relatively  to  the  world  of  sense ;  although  I  have 
no  ground  to  admit  its  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself.  For 
if  an  idea  (that  of  a  systematic  and  complete  unity,  of  which 
I  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly)  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  extended  empirical  employment  of  reason, 
and  if  this  idea  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in  concreto, 
although  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  approximation 
of  empirical  unity  to  the  highest  possible  degree, — I  am  not 
only  authorised,  but  compelled  to  realise  this  idea,  that  is,  to 
posit  a  real  object  corresponding  thereto.  But  I  cannot  profess 
to  know  this  object ;  it  is  to  me  merely  a  something,  to  which, 
as  the  ground  of  systematic  unity  in  cognition,  I  attribute 
such  properties  as  are  analogous  to  the  conceptions  employed 
by  the  understanding  in  the  sphere  of  experience.  Following 
the  analogy  of  the  notions  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  and 
necessity,  I  cogitate  a  being,  which  possesses  all  these  attri- 
butes in  the  highest  degree ;  and,  as  this  idea  is  the  offspring 
of  my  reason  alone,  I  cogitate  this  being  as  self-subsistent 
reason,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  universe  operating  by  means 
of  ideas  of  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  unity.  Thus  I 
abstract  all  conditions  that  would  limit  my  idea,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  systematic  unity  possible  in  the  world  of 
empirical  diversity,  and  thus  securing  the  widest  possible  exten- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  reason  in  that  sphere.  This  I  am 
enabled  to  do,  by  regarding  all  connections  and  relations  in 
the  world  of  sense,  as  if  they  were  the  dispositions  of  a  su- 
preme reason,  of  which  our  reason  is  but  a  faint  image.  I 
then  proceed  to  cogitate  this  Supreme  Being  by  conceptions 
which  have,  properly,  no  meaning  or  application,  except  in 
the  world  of  sense.  But  as  I  am  authorised  to  employ  the 
transcendental  hypothesis  of  such  a  being  in  a  relative  respect 
alone,  that  is,  as  the  substratum  of  the  greatest  possible  unity 
in  experience, — I  may  attribute  to  a  being  which  I  regard  as 
distinct  from  the  world,  such  properties  as  belong  solely  to  the 
sphere  of  sense  and  experience.  For  I  do  not  desire,  and  am 
not  justified  in  desiring,  to  cognize  this  object  of  my  idea,  as 
it  exists  in  itself ;  for  I  possess  no  conceptions  sufficient  for 
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tliis  twk,  tlioee  of  reality,  siibatauce,  causality,  nay.  em 
that  of  necessity  in  exiBtcuce,  losing  aU  significance,  aud  bt 
coming  merely  tlie  signs  of  coacepUona,  nithout  conleni  «ai 
without  applicability,  when  1  attempt  to  carry  them  heTOnJ 
the  limits  of  the  world  of  senee.  I  cogitate  merely  the  re- 
lation of  a  perfectly  unknown  being  to  the  greatest  pouiblf 
systematic  unity  of  ejiperieuce,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ploying  it  as  the  schema  of  the  regulative  principle  xhitii 
directs  reason  in  iu  empirical  exercise. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  tirst  view,  that  we  cannot  pre-snppoK 
the  reality  of  this  transcendental  object,  by  means  of  the  cod* 
ceptiona  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  and  so  on  ;  beMW 
these  conceptions  cannot  be  applied  to  anything  that  ia  dis- 
tinct from  the  world  of  sense.  Thus  the  HuppoHition  el  > 
Supreme  Being  or  cause  is  purely  rektive  ;  it  is  cogitated  onli 
in  behalf  of  the  systematic  unity  of  experience  ;  such  a  beii^ 
is  but  a  something,  of  whose  existence  in  itself  we  haTe  nollhi 
least  couceptioD.  Thus,  too,  it  becomes  sufBciently  mauifcft. 
why  we  required  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being  in  relation  W 
objects  given  by  sense,  although  we  can  never  have  the  Util 
conceptiou  of  tills  being,  or  of  its  absolute  necessity. 

And  now  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  result  of  our  transMD- 
deutal  dialectic,  and  the  proper  aim  of  the  ideas  of  port 
reason, — which  become  dialectical  solely  from  misunderstand- 
ing and  inconsiderateness.  Pure  reason  is,  in  fact,  occupitd 
vhh  itself,  and  not  with  any  abject.  Objects  are  net  preseni«d 
to  it  to  be  embraced  in  the  unity  of  an  empirical  conception; 
it  is  only  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding  that  are  pR- 
eented  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  unity  of  i 
rational  conception,  that  ia,  of  being  connected  according  loi 
principle.  The  unity  of  reason  is  the  unity  of  system  ;  and 
this  systematic  unity  is  not  an  objective  principle,  extendini 
its  dominion  over  objects,  but  a  subjective  maxim,  extendii; 
its  authority  over  the  empirical  cognition  of  objecta.  Tie 
systematic  connection  which  reason  gives  to  the  eni[umil 
employment  of  the  understanding,  not  only  advances  tb« 
extension  of  that  employment,  but  ensures  its  correctness,  wJ 
thus  the  principle  of  a  systematic  unity  of  this  nature  ia  (!m 
objective,  although  only  in  an  indefinite  respect  (priimipam 
vagum).  It  is  not,  however,  a  constitutive  principle,  '  ' 
mining  an  object  to  which  it  directly  relates  ;   it  ' 
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regulative  principle  or  maxim,  advancing  and  strengthening  the 
empirical  exercise  of  reason,  by  the  opening  up  of  new  paths 
of  which  the  understanding  is  ignorant,  while  it  never  conflicts 
with  the  laws  of  its  exercise  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But  reason  cannot  cogitate  this  systematic  unity,  without  at 
the  same  time  cogitating  an  object  of  the  idea — an  object  that 
cannot  be  presented  in  any  experience,  which  contains  no 
concrete  example  of  a  complete  systematic  unity.  This  being 
(ens  rationis  ratiocinatai)  is  therefore  a  mere  idea,  and  is  not 
assumed  to  be  a  thing  which  is  real  absolutely  and  in  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  forms  merely  the  problematical  foundation 
of  the  connection  which  the  mind  introduces  among  the  phee- 
nomena  of  the  sensuous  world.  We  look  upon  this  con- 
nection, in  the  light  of  the  above-mentioned  idea,  as  if  it  drew 
its  origin  from  the  supposed  being  which  corresponds  to  the 
idea.  And  yet  all  we  aim  at  is  the  possession  of  this  idea  as 
a  secure  foundation  for  the  systematic  unity  of  experience — a 
unity  indispensable  to  reason,  advantageous  to  the  under- 
standing, and  promotive  of  the  interests  of  empirical  cognition. 

We  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  this  idea,  when  we  regard 
it  as  an  enouncement,  or  even  as  a  hypothetical  declaration  of 
the  existence  of  a  real  thing,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the 
origin  or  ground  of  a  systematic  constitution  of  the  universe. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  left  completely  undetermined  what  the 
nature  or  properties  of  this  so-called  ground  may  be.  The 
idea  is  merely  to  be  adopted  as  a  point  of  view,  from  which 
this  unity,  so  essential  to  reason  and  so  beneficial  to  the  under- 
standing, may  'be  regarded  as  radiating.  In  one  word,  this 
transcendental  thing  is  merely  the  schema  of  a  regulative 
principle,  by  means  of  which  Reason,  so  far  as  in  her  Hes, 
extends  the  dominion  of  systematic  unity  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  experience. 

The  first  object  of  an  idea  of  this  kind  is  the  Ego,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  thinking  nature  or  soul.  If  I  wish 
to  investigate  the  properties  of  a  thinking  being,  I  must  in- 
terrogate experience.  But  I  find  that  I  can  apply  none 
of  the  categories  to  this  object,  the  schema  of  these  cate- 
gories, which  is  the  condition  of  their  application,  being  given 
only  in  sensuous  intuition.  But  I  cannot  thus  attain  to 
the  cognition  of  a  systematic  unity  of  all  the  phsenomena 
of  the  internal  sense.      Instead,  therefore  of  an  empirical 
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conception  of  «hat  the  soul  really  is,  reason  tabes  the 
conceptioD  of  the  empirical  unity  of  all  thought,  and,  b; 
cogitating  this  unity  as  unconditioned  and  primitive,  can- 
structa  the  ratiooid  coneeptiou  or  idea  of  a  simple  eubatiDN 
which  is  in  ittelf  Hiicliangenble,  posBesaing  personal  identity, 
and  in  connection  with  other  rtel  things  external  to  it;  id 
one  word,  it  constructa  the  idea  of  a  simple  self-subaiateat 
intelligence.  But  the  real  aim  of  reason  in  this  procedure  ia 
the  attainment  of  principles  of  syBtemalic  unity  for  tbe  ei- 
plaiiatlon  of  the  phienomena  of  the  soul.  That  is,  reagan 
desiree  to  be  able  to  represent  all  the  determiuatioiis  of  the 
internal  sense,  as  existing  in  one  subject,  all  powers  as  deduced 
from  one  fundamental  power,  idl  changes  aa  mere  vaiietiej 
in  the  condition  of  a  being  which  is  permanent  and  alnava 
the  same,  and  all  phrEnomfna  in  space  as  entirely  different  in 
their  nature  from  tbe  procedure  of  thought.  Keaeotial  simpli- 
city (with  the  other  attributes  predicated  of  the  Ego)  is  re- 
garded as  the  mere  schema  of  this  regulative  principle  ;  it  ia 
not  assumed  that  it  is  the  actual  ground  of  the  propertieB  of 
the  soul.  For  these  properties  may  rest  upon  quite  different 
grounds,  of  which  we  are  completely  ignorant ;  juat  aa  the 
above  predicates  could  not  give  us  any  knowledge  of  the  soul 
as  it  is  in  itself,  even  if  ve  regarded  them  as  valid  in  respect  of 
it,  inaamuch  as  they  constitute  a  mere  idea,  which  cannot  be 
represented  tn  conereto.  Nothing  but  good  can  result  from 
a  psychological  idea  of  this  kind,  if  we  only  take  proper  care 
not  to  consider  it  as  more  than  an  idea  ;  that  is,  if  we  reganl  it 
as  valid  merely  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  reason,  in 
tbe  sphere  of  the  pliEenomena  of  tbe  soul.  Under  tbe 
guidance  of  this  idea,  or  principle,  no  empirical  laws  of  cor- 
poreal phEenomena  are  called  in  to  explain  that  which  is  a 
pbaenomenon  of  the  internal  tetiK  alone  ;  no  windy  hypo- 
theses of  the  generation,  annihilation,  and  palingeneaia  of 
Bonis  are  admitted.  Thus  the  consideration  of  this  object  of 
the  internal  Bense  is  kept  pure,  and  unmixed  with  heteroge- 
neous elements ;  while  the  investigation  of  reason  aims  at 
reducing  all  the  grounds  of  explanation  employed  in  this 
sphere  of  knowledge  to  a  single  principle.  All  thia  is  best 
effected,  nay,  cannot  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  meana  of 
Auch  a  schema,  which  requires  us  to  regard  this  ideal  thing 
as  an  actual  esistence.  Tbe  psychological  idea  is  therefore 
meaningless  and  inapplicable,  except  as  the  schema  of  a  regu- 
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lative  conception.  For,  if  I  ask  whether  the  soul  is  not  really 
of  a  spiritual  nature, — it  is  a  question  which  has  no  meaning. 
From  such  a  conception  has  been  abstracted,  not  merely  all 
corporeal  nature,  but  all  nature,  that  is,  all  the  predicates 
of  a  possible  experience  ;  and  consequently,  all  the  conditions 
which  enable  us  to  cogitate  an  object  to  tins  conception  have 
disappeared.  But,  if  these  conditions  are  absent,  it  is  evident 
that  the  conception  is  meaningless. 

The  second  regulative  idea  of  speculative  reason  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  For  nature  is  properly  the  only 
object  presented  to  us,  in  regard  to  which  reason  requires 
regulative  principles.  Nature  is  twofold — thinking  and  cor- 
poreal nature.  To  cogitate  the  latter  in  regard  to  its  internal 
possibihty,  that  is,  to  determine  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  it,  no  idea  is  required — ^no  representation  which 
transcends  experience.  In  this  sphere,  therefore,  an  idea  is 
impossible,  sensuous  intuition  being  our  only  guide  ;  while,  in 
the  sphere  of  psychology,  we  require  the  fundamental  idea 
(I),  which  contains  a  priori  a  certain  form  of  thought,  namely, 
the  unity  of  the  Ego.  Pure  reason  has  therefore  nothing  left 
but  nature  in  general,  and  the  completeness  of  conditions  in  na- 
ture in  accordance  with  some  principle.  The  absolute  totality  of 
the  series  of  these  conditions  is  an  idea,  which  can  never  be  fully 
realized  in  the  empirical  exercise  of  reason,  while  it  is  service- 
able as  a  rule  for  the  procedure  of  reason  in  relation  to  that 
totality.  It  requires  us,  in  the  explanation  of  given  phaeno- 
mena  (in  the  regress  or  ascent  in  the  series),  to  proceed,  as  if 
the  series  were  infinite  in  itself,  that  is,  were  prolonged  in 
indefinitum ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  reason  is 
regarded  as  itself  the  determining  cause  (in  the  region  of  free- 
dom), we  are  required  to  proceed  as  if  we  had  not  before  us 
an  object  of  sense,  but  of  the  pure  understanding.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  series  of  pheeno- 
mena,  but  may  be  placed  quite  out  of  and  beyond  it,  and  the 
series  of  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  if  it  had  an  absolute 
beginning  from  an  inteUigible  cause.  All  this  proves  that  the 
cosmological  ideas  are  nothing  but  regulative  principles,  and 
not  constitutive ;  and  that  their  aim  is  not  to  realize  an  actual 
totaUty  in  such  series.  The  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  the  chapter  on  the  anti- 
nomy of  pure  reason. 

E  E  2 
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The  third  idea  of  pure  reason,  eonlaining  the  hypotltesia  of  t 
being  ■which  is  valid  merely  aa  a  relatire  hypothesis,  is  that  uf 
the  one  and  all-aufficient  cause  of  all  rosmologieal  series,  in 
other  words,  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  not  the  slighlesi 
gfonnd  absolutely  to  admit  the  existence  of  att  object  cone- 
sponding  to  this  idea ;  for  what  can  empower  or  authoriM  i» 
to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  being  of  the  highest  perfection— 
a  being  whose  existence  is  absolutely  necessary,  merely  Iw- 
cause  we  poBsess  the  conception  of  such  a  being?  The 
answer  is, — it  is  the  eiistence  of  the  world  which  reodtra 
this  hypothesis  necessary.  But  this  answer  makes  it  perfectlj 
evident,  that  the  idea  of  this  being,  like  all  other  specnkdve 
ideas,  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  demand  upon  reason 
that  it  shall  regulate  the  conuection  which  it  and  its  snbof- 
dinete  faculties  introduce  into  the  phtenomena  of  the  woild 
by  principles  of  systematic  unity,  and  consequently,  that  it 
slisil  regard  all  phicnomenn  as  originating  from  one  all-em- 
bracing  being,  as  the  supreme  and  all-sufficieut  cause.  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  the  only  sim  of  reason  in  thia  procedure  ii 
(he  establishment  of  its  own  formal  role  for  the  extension  of 
its  dominion  in  the  world  of  experience  ;  that  it  does  not  aim 
at  an  extension  of  its  cognition  be^jond  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  that,  consequently,  this  idea  does  not  contain  any 
constitutive  principle. 

The  highest  formsl  unity,  which  is  based  upon  ideaa  alone, 
is  the  unity  of  all  things — a  unity  in  accordance  with  an  aim 
or  purpose  ;  and  the  speculative  interest  of  reason  rendera  it 
necessary  to  regard  all  order  in  the  world,  as  if  it  originated 
from  the  intention  and  design  of  a  supreme  reason.  This 
principle  unfolds  to  the  view  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience new  and  enlarged  prospects,  and  invites  it  to  connect 
the  phaenomena  of  the  world  according  to  teleologjcal  laws,  and 
in  this  way  to  attain  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  ays- 
tematic  unity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  as 
the  sole  cause  of  the  universe—an  intelligence  which  has  for 
ng  no  more  than  an  ideal  existence,  is  accordingly  always  of 
the  greatest  service  to  reason.  Thus,  if  we  presuppose,  in 
relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  (which  is  round,  but  some- 
what flattened  at  the  poles),*  or  that  of  n 
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wise  designs  on  the  part  of  an  author  of  the  universe,  we 
cannot  fail  to  make,  by  the  light  of  this  supposition,  a  great 
number  of  interesting  discoveries.  If  we  keep  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, as  a  principle  which  is  purely  regulative,  even  error 
cannot  be  very  detrimental.  For,  in  this  case,  error  can  have 
no  more  serious  consequences  than  that,  where  we  expected  to 
discover  a  teleological  connection  {nexus  Jinalis),  only  a  me- 
chanical or  physical  connection  appears.  In  such  a  case,  we 
merely  fail  to  find  the  additional  form  of  unity  we  expected, 
but  we  do  not  lose  the  rational  unity  which  the  mind  requires 
in  its  procedure  in  experience.  But  even  a  miscarriage  of  this 
sort  cannot  affect  the  law  in  its  general  and  teleological  rela- 
tions. For  although  we  may  convict  an  anatomist  of  an  error, 
when  he  connects  the  limb  of  some  animal  with  a  certain 
purpose  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prove  in  a  single  case,  that 
any  arrangement  of  nature,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  entirely  with- 
out aim  or  design.  And  thus  medical  physiology,  by  the  aid 
of  a  principle  i)re8ented  to  it  by  pure  reason,  extends  ite  very 
limited  empirical  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  different 
parts  of  an  organized  body  so  far,  that  it  may  be  asserted  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  reflect- 
ing men,  that  every  organ  or  bodily  part  of  an  animal  has  its 
use  and  answers  a  certain  design.  Now,  this  is  a  supposition,* 
which,  if  regarded  as  of  a  constitutive  character,  goes  much 
farther  than  any  experience  or  observation  of  ours  can  justify. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  regulative 
principle  of  reason,  which  aims  at  the  highest  degree  of  syste- 
matic unity,  by  the  aid  of  the  idea  of  a  causality  according 
to  design  in  a  supreme  cause — a  cause  which  it  regards  as  the 
highest  intelligence. 

If,  however,  we  neglect  this  restriction  of  the  idea  to  a 
purely  regulative  influence,  reason  is  betrayed  into  numerous 
errors.   For  it  has  then  left  the  ground  of  experience,  in  which 

flattening  at  the  poles,  which  gives  it  the  figure  of  a  spheroid,  is  the 
only  cause  which  prevents  the  elevations  of  continents  or  even  of  moun- 
tains, perhaps  thrown  up  by  some  internal  convulsion,  from  continually 
altering  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth — and  that  to  some  consider- 
able degree  in  a  short  time.  The  great  protuberance  of  the  earth  under 
the  equator  serves  to  overbalance  the  impetus  of  all  other  masses  of 
earth,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  axis  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  ob- 
serve, in  its  present  position.  And  yet  this  wise  arrangement  has  been 
unthinkingly  explained  from  the  equilibrium  of  the  formerly  fluid  mass. 
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Joae  are  to  be  found  the  criteria  of  truth,  and  h&s  ventared  in 
tlie  region  of  tlie  incomprebenBible  and  no  searchable,  on  liic 
heights  of  which  it  loses  its  power  and  collectedneu,  hteiait 
it  hfiB  completely  severed  its  connection  with  experience. 

The  first  error  which  nriseB  from  our  employing  the  id«  of 
a  Supreme  Being  as  h  constitatiTe  (in  repugnance  to  the  nrj 
nature  of  an  idea),  and  not  as  a  regulative  principle,  ia  Ibi 
error  of  inactive  reaaou  {ignava  ratio*).  We  may  so  ten 
every  principle  which  requires  us  to  regard  ourinTeBtignCionsof 
nature  bb  absolutely  complete,  and  allows  reason  to  cease  iu 
inquiriea,  aa  if  it  had  fully  executed  its  task.  Thus  the  pitjcbn- 
logical  idea  of  the  Ego,  when  employed  as  a  constituCin 
principle  for  the  explanation  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  mul, 
and  for  the  eitension  of  our  knowledge  regarding  this  Bob- 
ject  beyond  the  limits  of  experience — even  to  the  condition 
of  the  soul  after  death,  is  convenient  enough  for  the  porpoBti 
of  pore  reason,  but  detrimental  and  even  ruinous  to  its  id- 
terests  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  experience.-  The  dogma- 
tising spiritualist  explains  the  unchanging  unity  of  our  per- 
sonality through  all  changes  of  condition  from  the  uni^  oi 
a  thinking  substance,  the  interest  which  we  take  in  thingi 
and  events  that  can  happen  only  after  our  death,  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  immaterial  nature  of  our  thinking  snbjecl, 
and  so  on.  Thus  he  dispenses  with  all  empirical  investiga- 
tions into  the  cause  of  these  internal  phienomena,  and  with 
all  passible  explanations  of  them  upon  purely  natuml 
grounds ;  while,  at  the  dictation  of  a  transcendent  reason, 
he  passes  by  the  immanent  sources  of  cognition  in  experience, 
greatly  to  his  Own  ease  and  convenience,  but  to  the  sacrifice 
of  all  genuine  insight  and  intelligence.  These  prejudieisl 
consequences  become  still  more  evident,  in  the  case  of  the 
dogmatical  treatment  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and  the  theological  system  of  nature  (physico- theology)  which 
is  falsely  based  upon  it.     For,  in  this  case,  the  aims  which 


■Thia 


mode  ai 
puts  an  end 


ttaa  the  term  applied 
which  ran  tlina :  II 
'hether  you  employ 


by  tbe  old  dialecticiBiis  to  ■  lophieltol 
it  is  your  fate  tu  die  of  tbia  diuue,  you 
physician  or  not.  Cicero  aayg  tbM  ihii 
f  has  received  this  appellation,  because,  it  followed,  il 
ployment  of  reason  in'  the  affaira  of  life.  For  ■ 
ipplied  this  designatioa  to  the  lophisticil  w 
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we  observe  in  nature,  and  often  those  which  we  merely  fanoy 
to  exist,  make  the  investigation  of  causes  a  very  easy  task, 
by  directing  us  to  refer  such  and  such  phaenomena  imme- 
diately to  the  unsearchable  will  and  counsel  of  the  Supreme 
Wisdom,  while  we  ought  to  investigate  their  causes  in  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  mechanism  of  matter.  We  are  thus  re- 
commended to  consider  the  labour  of  reason  as  ended,  whei: 
we  have  merely  dispensed  with  its  employment,  which  is 
guided  surely  and  safely,  only  by  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
series  of  changes  in  the  world — ^which  are  arranged  according 
to  immanent  and  general  laws.  This  error  may  be  avoided, 
if  we  do  not  merely  consider  from  the  view-point  of  final 
aims  certain  parts  of  nature,  such  as  the  division  and  struc- 
ture of  a  continent,  the  constitution  and  direction  of  certain 
mountain- chains,  or  even  the  organisation  existing  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  look  upon  this  system- 
atic unity  of  nature  in  a  perfectly  general  way,  in  relation  to 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  If  we  pursue  this  advice, 
we  lay  as  a  foundation  for  aJl  investigation  the  conformity  to 
aims  of  all  phaenomena  of  nature  in  accordance  with  universal 
laws,  for  which  no  particular  arrangement  of  nature  is  exempt, 
but  only  cognized  by  us  with  more  or  less  difficulty ;  and  we 
possess  a  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  a 
teleological  connection,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
or  predetermine.  All  that  we  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  to 
follow  out  the  physico-mechanical  connection  in  nature  ac- 
cording to  general  laws,  with  the  hope  of  discovering,  sooner 
or  later,  the  teleological  connection  also.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  the  principle  of  final  unity  aid  in  the  extension  of 
the  employment  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  with- 
out being  in  any  case  detrimental  to  its  interests. 

The  second  error  which  arises  from  the  misconception  of 
the  principle  of  systematic  unity  is  that  of  perverted  reason 
{perversa  ratio,  uanpov  mponpov  rationis).  The  idea  of 
systematic  unity  is  available  as  a  regulative  principle  in  the 
connection  of  phaenomena  according  to  general  natural  laws  ; 
and,  how  far  soever  we  have  to  travel  upon  the  path  of  expe- 
rience to  discover  some  fact  or  event,  this  idea  requires  us  to 
believe  that  we  have  approached  all  the  more  nearly  to  the 
completion  of  its  use  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  although  that 
completion  can  never  be  attained.     But  this  error  reverses  the 
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procedure  of  reason.  We  begin  by  hypostatising  the  prin- 
ciple of  syatemntic  unity,  and  by  giving  an  anthroporaoqibic 
determination  to  the  concepliou  of  a  Supreme  Intetligencv, 
and  then  proceed  forcibly  to  impose  sima  upon  natore.  Thus 
not  only  does  teleology,  nhicb  ought  to  aid  in  the  compktioi) 
of  unity  in  accordance  with  general  laws,  operate  to  die  Je- 
BtmcUoQ  of  its  inflaeuce,  but  it  binders  rcaaon  from  atuinii^ 
its  proper  aim,  that  is,  the  proof,  upon  natural  grounila,  uf 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  cause.  For,  if  we  can- 
not presuppose  supreme  finality  in  nature  a  priori,  that  ii, 
as  essentially  belonging  to  nature,  bow  can  we  be  directed 
to  endeavour  to  discover  this  unity,  and,  risiog  gradnallj 
tlirough  its  different  degrees,  to  approach  the  supreme  per- 
fection of  an  author  of  all — a  perfection  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  therefore  cogniMble  a  priori  ?  The  regulativt 
principle  directs  us  to  presuppose  systematic  unity  abaolutelir, 
and;  consequently,  as  foUowing  from  the  essential  nature  of 
things — but  only  as  a  unily  of  nature,  not  merely  cogniied 
empirically,  but  presupposed  a  priori,  although  only  in  an  iu- 
determinate  manner.  But  if  I  insist  on  basing  nature  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  supreme  ordaining  Being,  the  unity  of  nature 
IS  in  effect  lost.  For,  in  this  case,  it  ia  quite  foreign  and  un- 
essential to  the  nature  of  things,  and  cannot  be  cognized  from 
the  general  laws  of  nature.  And  thus  arises  a  viciouB  cir- 
cular argument,  what  ought  to  have  been  proved  having  been 
presupposed. 

To  take  the  regulative  principle  of  systematic  unity  in 
nature  for  a  constitutive  principle,  and  to  hypostatise  and 
make  a  cause  out  of  that  which  is  properly  the  ideal  ground 
of  the  coneietent  and  harmonious  exerciae  of  reason,  involves 
reason  in  inextricable  embarrassments.  The  investigation  of 
nature  pursues  its  own  path  under  the  guidance  of  tite  chain 
of  natural  causes,  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  and  ever  follows  the  light  of  the  idea  of  an  author 
of  the  universe — not  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  finahty, 
which  it  constantly  pursues,  from  this  Supreme  Being,  but 
to  attain  to  the  cognition  of  his  existence  from  the  finaiitp 
which  it  seeks  in  the  existence  of  the  pheenomena  of  nature, 
and,  if  possible,  in  that  of  all  things — to  cognize  this  being, 
consequently,  as  absolutely  necessary.  Whether  thia  latter 
purpose  suceeed  or  not,  the  idea  is  and  must  always  be  a  tnu 
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one,  and  its  employment,  when  merely  regulative,  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  truthful  and  beneficial  results. 

Complete  unity,  in  conformity  with  aims,  constitutes  abso- 
lute perfection.  But  if  we  do  not  find  this  unity  in  the 
nature  of  the  things  which  go  to  constitute  the  world  of  ex- 
perience, that  is,  of  objective  cognition,  consequently  in  the 
universal  and  necessary  laws  of  nature,  how  can  we  infer  from 
this  unity  the  idea  of  the  supreme  and  absolutely  necessary 
perfection  of  a  primal  being,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  cau- 
sality ?  The  greatest  systematic  unity,  and  consequently 
ideological  unity,  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  the  most  extended  employment  of  human  reason. 
The  idea  of  unity  is  therefore  essentially  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  nature  of  our  reason.  This  idea  is  a 
legislative  one ;  and  hence  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should 
assume  the  existence  of  a  legislative  reason  corresponding  to 
it,  from  which  the  systematic  unity  of  nature-— the  object  of 
the  operations  of  reason — must  be  derived. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  antinomies,  we  stated 
that  it  is  always  possible  to  answer  all  the  questions  which 
pure  reason  may  raise ;  and  that  the  plea  of  the  limited  na- 
ture of  our  cognition,  which  is  unavoidable  and  proper  in 
many  questions  regarding  natural  phsenomena,  cannot  in  this 
case  be  admitted,  because  the  questions  raised  do  not  relate 
to  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  necessarily  originated  by  the 
nature  of  reason  itself,  and  relate  to  its  own  internal  constitu- 
tion. We  can  now  estabhsh  this  assertion,  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  so  rash,  in  relation  to  the  two  questions  in  which 
reason  takes  the  greatest  interest,  and  thus  complete  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  dialectic  of  pure  reason. 

If,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  in  relation  to  transcendental 
theology  ;*  first ,  whether  there  is  anything  distinct  from  the 
world,  which  contains  the  ground  of  cosmical  order  and  con- 
nection according  to  general   laws?      The  answer   is,   Cev 

*  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  psychological  idea  of  the  Ego  and 
its  proper  employment  as  a  regulative  priDciple  of  the  operations  uf 
reason,  I  need  not  enter  into  details  regarding  the  transcendental  illu- 
sion by  which  the  systematic  unity  of  all  the  various  phsenoroena  of  the 
internal  sense  is  hypostatised.  The  procedure  is  in  this  case  very  simi- 
lar to  that  which  has  been  discussed  in  our  remarks  on  the  theological 
ideal. 
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tainty.  For  the  world  is  a  sum  of  phsecomeiM ;  tiiere  mnsi 
tlierefore  be  some  transceD dental  hiusia  of  these  phsenomeni, 
thnt  b,  a  baHis  cogitable  by  the  pare  QnderBtauding  alone.  If, 
teeondlt/,  the  qiieBtion  is  asked,  nlietlier  this  being  is  sab- 
stance,  whether  it  ie  of  the  greatest  reality,  whether  it  it  ne- 
cessary, and  so  forth  1  I  anfiwer  that  tkia  question  is  utlerly 
Withoul  mfaninff.  For  all  the  categories  which  aid  me  in 
forming  a  conception  of  an  object,  caiinot  be  emploved  except 
ill  the  world  of  sense,  and  are  without  meanlug,  when  not  ap- 
plied to  objects  of  actual  or  possible  esperieace.  Out  of  ttui 
sphere,  they  are  not  properly  conceptions,  but  the  mere  nurb 
or  indices  of  conceptions,  which  we  may  admit,  althongii 
they  cannot,  without  the  help  of  Mperience,  help  us  to  ua- 
ilerstand  any  subject  or  thing.  If,  thirdly,  the  question  ii, 
whether  we  may  not  cogitate  this  being,  which  is  diatiuct  from 
the  world,  in  analogy  with  the  objects  of  esperieiice  ?  The 
answer  is,  vndoubledly,  but  only  as  an  ideal,  and  not  at  a 
real  object.  That  is,  we  must  cogitate  it  only  as  an  unknosra 
substratum  of  the  systematic  unity,  order,  and  finality  of  ibe 
world — a  unity  which  reason  must  employ  aa  the  regulatiie 
principle  of  its  iuTestigation  of  nature.  Nay,  more,  we  nuy 
admit  into  the  idea  certain  anthromorphic  elements,  which 
are  promotive  of  the  interests  of  this  regulative  principle. 
For  it  is  no  more  than  an  idea,  which  does  not  relate  directlj 
to  a  l)eing  distinct  from  the  world,  but  to  the  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  the  systematic  unity  of  the  world,  by  means,  however, 
of  this  unity — the  schema  of  a  Supreme  Inltl- 
is  the  wisely- designing  author  of  the  universe- 
hat  thia  basis  of  cosmical  unity  may  be  in  itself,  we  know 
not — we  cannot  discover  from  the  idea  ;  we  merely  know  how 
we  ought  to  employ  the  idea  of  this  unity,  in  relation  to  the 
systematic  operation  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  again,  can  we  on  these  grounds,  admit 
the  exiatence  of  a  wise  and  omnipoteut  author  of  the  world! 
Without  doubt ;  and  not  only  so,  hut  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  being.  But  do  we  thus  extend  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge  beyond  the  field  of  possible  experience  ?  By 
no  means.  For  we  have  merely  presupposed  a  something,  of 
which  we  have  no  conception,  which  we  do  not  know  as  it  is 
in  itself  1  but,  in  relation  to  the  systematic  disposition  of  the 
'hich  we  muet  presuppose  in  all  our  observation  of 


^; 
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nature,  we  have  cogitated  this  unknown   being  in  analogy 
with  an  intelligent  existence  (an  empirical  conception),  that 
is  to  say,  we  have  endowed  it  with  those  attributes,  which, 
judging  from  the  nature  of  our  own  reason,  may  contain  the 
ground  of  such  a  systematic  unity.      This  idea  is  therefore    ^ 
vaUd  only  relatively  to  the  employment  in  experienc?  of  our    | 
reason.    But  if  we  attribute  to  it  absolute  and  objective  vali-     ^. 
dity,  we  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  an  ideal  being  that 
we  cogitate ;  and,  by  setting  out  from  a  basis  which  is  not 
determinable  by  considerations  drawn  from  experience,  we 
place  ourselves  in  a  position  which  incapacitates  us  from  ap- 
plying this  principle  to  the  empirical  employment  of  reason. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  further,  can  I  make  any  use  of  this 
conception  and  hypothesis  in  my  investigations  into  the 
world  and  nature  ?  Yes,  for  this  very  purpose  was  the  idea 
established  by  reason  as  a  fundamental  basis.  But  may  I  re- 
gard certain  arrangements,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
conformity  with  some  fixed  aim,  as  the  arrangements  of  design, 
and  look  upon  them  as  proceeding  from  the  divine  will,  with 
the  intervention,  however,  of  certain  other  particular  arrange- 
ments  disposed  to  that  end  ?  Yes,  you  may  do  so  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  you  must  regard  it  as  indifferent,  whether  it  is 
asserted  that  divine  wisdom  has  disposed  all  things  in  confor- 
mity with  his  highest  aims,  or  that  the  idea  of  supreme  wisdom 
is  a  regulative  principle  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
nature  according  to  general  laws,  even  in  those  cases  where 
we  are  unable  to  discover  that  unity.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  perfectly  indifferent  to  you,  whether  you  say,  when  you 
have  discovered  this  unity — God  has  wisely  vnlled  it  so,  or, 
nature  has  wisely  arranged  this.  For  it  was  nothing  but  the 
systematic  unity,  which  reason  requires  as  a  basis  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature,  that  justified  you  in  accepting  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  intelligence  as  a  schema  for  a  regulative  princi- 
ple ;  and,  the  farther  you  advance  in  the  discovery  of  design 
and  finality,  the  more  certain  the  validity  of  your  idea. 
But,  as  the  whole  aim  of  this  regulative  principle  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  necessary  and  systematic  unity  in  nature,  we 
have,  in  so  far  as  we  attain  this,  to  attribute  our  success  to  the 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot, 
without  involving  ourselves  in  contradictions,  overlook  the    ' 
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general  laws  of  nature,  as  it  was  in  reference  to  them  alone 
that  this  idea  was  employed.  We  cannot,  I  say,  oyerlook 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  regard  this  conformity  to 
aims  observable  in  nature  as  contingent  or  hyperphysical  in 
its  origin  ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  ground  which  can  justify 
us  in  tne  admission  of  a  being  with  such  properties  distinct 
from  and  above  nature.  All  that  we  are  authorized  to  assert 
is,  that  this  idea  may  be  employed  as  a  principle,  and  that 
the  properties  of  the  being  which  is  assumed  to  correspond 
to  it  may  be  regarded  as  systematically  connected  in  analogy 
with  the  causal  determination  of  phaenomena. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  are  justified  in  introducing  into 
the  idea  of  the  supreme  cause  other  anthropomorphic  elements 
(for  without  these  we  could  not  predicate  anything  of  it) ; 
we  may  regard  it  as  allowable  to  cogitate  thb  c^tuse  as  a  being 
with  understanding,  the  feeUngs  of  pleasure  and  displeasure, 
and  faculties  of  desire  and  will  corresponding  to  these. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  attribute  to  this  being  infinite 
perfection — a  perfection  which  necessarily  transcends  that 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  order  and  design  in  the  world 
would  authorize  us  to  predicate  of  it.  For  the  regulative  law 
of  systematic  unity  requires  us  to  study  nature  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  systematic  and  final  unity  in  infinitum  is  every- 
where discoverable,  even  in  the  highest  diversity.  For, 
although  we  may  discover  little  of  this  cosmical  perfection,  it 
belongs  to  the  legislative  prerogative  of  reason,  to  require  us 
always  to  seek  for  and  to  expect  it ;  while  it  must  always  be  \ 
beneficial  to  institute  all  inquiries  into  nature  in  accord-  ] 
ance  with  this  principle.  But  it  is  evident  that,  by  this 
idea  of  a  supreme  author  of  all,  which  I  place  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  inquiries  into  nature,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  the 
existence  of  such  a  being,  or  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
its  existence  ;  and,  consequently,  I  do  not  really  deduce  any- 
thing from  the  existence  of  this  being,  but  merely  from  its 
idea,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  things  in  this  world, 
in  accordance  with  this  idea.  A  certain  dim  consciousness  of 
the  true  use  of  this  idea  seems  to  have  dictated  to  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  times  the  moderate  language  used  by  them 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  world.  We  find  them  employ- 
ing the  expressions,  virisdom  and  care  of  nature,  and  divine 
wisdom,  as  synonymous, — ^nay,  in  purely  speculative  discus- 
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sions,  preferring  the  former,  because  it  does  not  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  pretensions  than  such  as  we  are  entitled  to 
make,  and  at  the  same  time  directs  reason  to  its  proper  field 
of  action — nature  and  her  phsenomena. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  us 
nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  is  found,  when  thoroughly  examined,  to 
contain  nothing  but  regulative  principles,  the  virtue  and 
function  of  which  is  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  a  higher 
degree  of  unity  than  the  understanding  could  of  itself.  These 
principles,  by  placing  the  goal  of  all  our  struggles  at  so  great  a 
distance,  realise  for  us  the  most  thorough  connection  between 
the  different  parts  of  our  cognition,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
systematic  unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  misunder- 
stood and  employed  as  constitutive  principles  of  transcendent 
cognition,  they  become  the  parents  of  illusions  and  contradic- 
tions, while  pretending  to  introduce  us  to  new  regions  of 
knowledge. 


Thus  all  human  cognition  begins  with  intuitions,  proceeds 
from  thence  to  conceptions,  and  ends  with  ideas.  Although 
it  possesses  in  relation  to  all  three  elements,  a  priori  sources 
of  cognition,  which  seemed  to  transcend  the  limits  of  all 
experience,  a  thorough-going  criticism  demonstrates,  that 
speculative  reason  can  never,  by  the  aid  of  these  elements, 
pass  the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  and  that  the  proper 
destination  of  this  highest  faculty  of  cognition,  is  to  employ 
all  methods,  and  all  the  principles  of  these  methods,  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature, 
by  the  aid  of  the  principles  of  unity,  (among  all  kinds  of 
which  teleological  unity  is  the  highest),  while  it  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  soar  above  the  sphere  of  experience,  beyond 
which  there  lies  nought  for  us  but  the  void  inane.  The  criti- 
cal examination,  in  our  Transcendental  Analytic,  of  all  the 
propositions  which  professed  to  extend  cognition  beyond  the 
sphere  of  experience,  completely  demonstrated  that  they  can 
only  conduct  us  to  a  possible  experience.  If  we  were 
not  distrustful  even  of  the  clearest  abstract  theorems,  if  we 
were  not  allured  by  specious  and  inviting  prospects  to  escape 
from  the  constraining  power  of  their  evidence,  we  might 
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upare  onnelyes  the  laborious  examination  of  all  the  dia- 
lectical argaments  which  a  transcendent  reason  addaces  in 
support  of  its  pretensions;  for  we  should  know  with  the 
most  complete  certainty  that,  however  honest  such  professions 
might  be,  they  are  null  and  valueless,  because  they  relate  to  a 
kind  of  knowledge  to  which  no  man  can  by  any  possibility 
attain.  But,  as  there  is  no  end  to  discusaion,  if  we  cannot 
discover  the  true  cause  of  the  illusions  by  which  even  the 
vnsest  are  deceived,  and  as  the  analysis  of  all  oar  transcendent 
cognition  into  its  elements  is  of  itself  of  no  slight  value  as  a 
psychological  study,  while  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every 
philosopher, — ^it  vns  found  necessary  to  investigate  the  dialec- 
tical procedure  of  reason  in  its  primary  sources.  And  as  the 
inferences  of  which  this  dialectic  is  the  parent,  are  not  only 
deceitful,  but  naturally  possess  a  profound  interest  for  hu- 
manity, it  was  advisable  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  momenta  of  this  dialectical  procedure,  and  to 
deposit  it  in  the  archives  of  human  reason,  as  a  warning  to 
all  future  metaphysicians  to  avoid  these  causes  of  speculatiTe 
error. 


II. 

TRANSCENDENTAL   DOCTRINE   OF   METHOD. 

If  we  regard  the  sum  of  the  cognition  of  pure  speculative 
reason  as  an  edifice,  the  idea  of  which,  at  least,  exists  in  the 
human  mind,  it  may  he  said  that  we  have  in  the  Transcendental 
Doctrine  of  Elements  examined  the  materiab  and  determined 
to  what  edifice  these  helong,  and  what  its  height  and  stability. 
We  have  found,  indeed,  that,  although  we  had  purposed 
to  build  for  ourselves  a  tower  which  should  reach  to  Heaven, 
the  supply  of  materiab  sufficed  merely  for  a  habitation,  which 
was  spacious  enough  for  all  terrestrial  purposes,  and  high 
enough  to  enable  us  to  survey  the  level  plain  of  experience, 
but  iMt  the  bold  undertaking  designed  necessarily  failed  for 
want  of  materials,-— not  to  mention  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
which  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes  among  the  labourers  on 
the  plan  of  the  edifice,  and  at  last  scattered  them  over  all  the 
world,  each  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  himself,  according 
to  his  own  plans  and  his  own  inclinations.  Our  present  task 
relates  not  to  the  materials,  but  to  the  plan  of  an  edifice ; 
and,  as  we  have  had  sufficient  warning  not  to  venture  blindly 
upon  a  design  which  may  be  found  to  transcend  our  natural 
powers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  give  up  the  in- 
tention of  erecting  a  secure  abode  for  the  mind,  we  must  pro- 
portion our  design  to  the  material  which  is  presented  to  us, 
and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  for  all  our  wants. 

I  understand,  then,  by  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  me- 
thod, the  determination  of  the  formal  conditions  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  pure  reason.  We  shall  accordingly  have  to 
treat  of  the  Discipline,  the  Canon,  the  Architectonic,  and, 
finally,  the  History  of  pure  reason.  This  part  of  our  Critique 
will  accomplish,  from  the  transcendental  point  of  view,  what 
has  been  usually  attempted,  but  miserably  executed,  under 
the  name  of  practical  logic.     It  has  been  badly  executed,  I 
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say,  because  general  logic,  not  being  limited  to  any  particolar 
kind  of  cognition  (not  even  to  the  pure  cognition  of  the  un- 
derstanding) nor  to  any  particular  objects,  it  cannot,  without 
borrowing  from  other  sciences,  do  more  than  present  merely  the 
titles  or  signs  o{  possible  methods  and  the  technical  expressions, 
which  are  employed  in  the  systematic  parts  of  all  sciences ;  and 
thus  the  pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  names,  the  meaning  and 
appUcation  of  which  he  is  to  learn  only  at  some  future  time. 


TRANSCENDENTAL   DOCTRINE    OP    METHOD. 

CHAPTER  FIRST, 

THE  DIBOIPLnrE  OT  PITBE  BEASOK, 

Negative  judgments — those  which  are  so  not  merely  as  re- 
gards their  logical  form,  but  in  respect  of  their  content- 
are  not  commonly  held  in  especial  respect.  They  are,  on  the 
contrary,  regarded  as  jealous  enemies  of  our  insatiable  desire 
for  knowledge  ;  and  it  almost  requires  an  apology  to  induce 
us  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  prize  and  to  respect  them. 

All  propositions,  indeed,  may  be  logically  expressed  in  a 
negative  form ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  content  of  our  cogni- 
tion, the  pecuHar  province  of  negative  judgments  is  solely  to 
prevent  error.  For  this  reason,  too,  negative  propositions, 
which  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  false  cognitions 
where  error  is  absolutely  impossible,  are  undoubtedly  true, 
but  inane  and  senseless ;  that  is,  they  are  in  reality  purposeless, 
and  for  this  reason  often  very  ridiculous.  Such  is  the  pro- 
position of  the  schoolman,  that  Alexander  could  not  have 
subdued  any  countries  without  an  army. 

But  where  the  limits  of  our  possible  cognition  are  very 
much  contracted,  the  attraction  to  new  fields  of  knowledge 
great,  the  illusions  to  which  the  mind  is  subject  of  the  most 
deceptive  character,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  error  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude, — the  negative  element  in  knowledge, 
which  is  useful  only  to  guard  us  against  error,  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  much  of  that  positive  instruction  which 
makes  additions  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  The  restraint 
which  is  employed  to  repress,  and  finally  to  extirpate  the  con« 
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etmit  inclinntion  to  depart  from  certain  rales,  is  termed  1 
pline.  It  is  diEtinguished  from  culture,  nhieh  aims  al 
formatiou  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  without  attempting  to 
repress  or  to  destroy  any  other  mental  power,  already  exist- 
ing. In  the  cultivation  of  a  talent,  which  has  given  evidence 
of  an  impulse  towards  self-developmeDt,  discipline  takes  a 
neMtive,*  cnlture  and  doctrine,  a  positive  part. 

That  natural  dispositions  and  talents  (such  as  imaginationand 
wit),  which  ask  a  free  and  unlimited  development,  require  in 
many  respects  the  corrective  influence  of  discipline,  every  one 
will  readily  grant.  But  it  may  well  appear  strange,  that 
reason,  whose  proper  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  rules  of  discipline 
to  all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  should  itself  require  this 
corrective.  It  has,  in  fact,  hitherto  escaped  this  humiliation, 
only  hecBuse,  in  preseoce  of  its  magnificent  pretensions  and 
high  position,  no  one  could  readily  suspect  it  to  be  capable  of 
substituting  fancies  for  conceptions,  and  words  for  things. 

Reason,  when  employed  in  the  field  of  experience,  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  criticism,  because  its  principles  are  subjected 
to  the  continual  test  of  empirical  observations.  Nor  is  criti- 
cism requisite  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics,  where  the  con- 
ceptions of  reason  must  always  be  presented  in  concreto  in  pure 
intuition,  and  baseless  or  arbitrary  assertions  are  discovered 
without  difficulty.  But  where  reason  is  not  held  in  a  plain 
track  by  the  influence  of  empirical  or  of  pure  intuition,  that 
is,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  transcendental  sphere  of  pure 
conceptions,  it  stands  in  great  need  of  discipline,  to  restrain 
its  propensity  to  overstep  the  limits  of  possible  experience, 
and  to  keep  it  from  wandering  into  error.  In  fact,  the 
utility  of  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  entirely  of  this 
negative  character.  Particular  errors  may  be  corrected  by 
particular  animadvereions,  and  the  causes  of  these  errors  may 
be  eradicated  by  criticism.  But  where  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
of  pure  reason,  a  complete  system  of  illusions  and  fallacies, 

*  I  am  well  sirue  that,  in  tlie  language  of  the  schonis,  the  term  ditri- 
f/liae  LB  Uiually  employed  u  BynonymauB  with  nufrucfion.  But  there  are 
■0  many  cues  in  which  it  ia  neceasiuy  to  diitinguish  the  notion  of  the 
former,  bb  a  coune  of  correclJTe  training,  from  that  of  the  latter,  aa  the 
comnmnication  of  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  thingfB  itself  demands  tha 
appropriation  of  the  moat  suitable  eipreBsions  foi  this  distinction,  that  it 
IB  my  desire  that  the  former  teriD  should  ncier  he  emploTed  in  any  Dth« 
than  a  negative  signification. 
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cIokI;  connected  with  cftch  other  and  depending  upon  ^mi 
geoera]  priucipIeB,  tbere  eeems  to  be  required  a  pecuhar  nut 
ncgatiTC  code  of  mental  legialatioa,  which,  under  the  de- 
nomiuation  of  a  ditciptiae,  and  founded  )ipoo  the  nature  of 
reason  and  the  objects  of  its  exercise,  ehoU  constitute  BBpifni 
of  thorough  examination  and  testing,  which  uo  fallacy  will  in 
able  to  withstand  or  escape  from,  under  whatever  disguise  ui 
concealment  it  may  lurk. 

But  the  reader  must  remark  that,  in  this  the  second  divitioo 
of  our  TraQBcen dental  Critique,  the  disciphne  of  pure  reuuii 
ii  not  directed  to  the  coutent,  but  to  the  method  of  the  cog- 
nition of  pure  reason.  The  former  task  has  been  ana- 
pleted  in  the  Doctrine  of  Elements.  But  there  is  so  mnch 
similBrity  in  the  mode  of  employing  the  faculty  of  reaaon, 
whatever  be  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  while,  at  dit 
aame  time,  ite  employment  in  tbe  transcendental  sphere  is  ta 
essentially  different  in  kind  from  every  other,  that,  without  ibf 
warning  negative  influence  of  a  discipline  specially  directed  la 
that  end,  the  errors  are  unavoidable  which  spring  from  the 
unskilful  employment  of  tbe  methods  which  are  originated  by 
reason  but  which  are  out  of  place  in  this  sphere. 

'  CHAPTER  FIRST. 


The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  iti  the  sphere  of  Dogmatism. 
The  Bcience  of  Mathematics  presents  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  pure  reasoD  without 
the  aid  of  experience.  Examples  are  always  contagious ;  and 
they  exert  an  especial  influence  on  the  same  faculty,  which  na- 
turally flatters  itself  that  it  will  have  the  same  good  fortune  in 
other  cases,  as  felt  to  its  lot  in  one  fortunate  instance.  Hence 
pure  reason  hopes  to  be  able  to  extend  its  empire  in  the  trans- 
ceodental  sphere  with  equal  success  and  security,  especially 
when  it  apphes  the  same  method  which  was  attended  with  such 
brilliant  results  in  the  science  of  Mathematics.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  h^hest  importance  for  us  to  know,  whether  the 
method  of  arriving  at  demonstrative  certainty,  which  is  termed 
mathematical,  be  identical  with  that  by  which  we  endeavour  to 
attain  tbe  same  degree  of  certainty  Ju  philosophy,  and  which 
is  termed  in  that  science  dogmatical. 
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Philosophical  cognition  is  the  coffhition  of  reason  by  means 
of  conceptions  :  mathematical  cognition  is  cognition  by  means 
of  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The  construction  of 
a  conception  is  the  presentation  a  priori  of  the  intuition 
which  corresponds  to  the  conception.  For  this  porpose  a 
non-empirical  intuition  is  requisite,  which,  as  an  intuition,  is 
an  individual  object ;  while,  as  the  construction  of  a  concep- 
tion (a  general  representation),  it  must  be  seen  to  be  univer- 
sally valid  for  all  the  possible  intuitions  which  rank  under 
that  conception.  Thus  I  construct  a  triangle,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  object  which  corresponds  to  this  conception,  either 
by  mere  imagination — ^in  pure  intuition,  or  upon  paper — in 
empirical  intuition,  in  both  cases  completely  a  priori^  without 
borrowing  the  type  of  that  figure  from  any  experience.  The 
individual  figure  drawn  upon  paper  is  empirical ;  but  it  serves, 
notwithstanding,  to  indicate  the  conception,  even  in  its  univer- 
sality, because  in  this  empirical  intuition  we  keep  our  eye 
merely  on  the  act  of  the  construction  of  the  conception,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  various  modes  of  determining  it,  for 
example,  its  size,  the  length  of  its  sides,  the  size  of  its  angles, 
these  not  in  the  least  afiFecting  the  essential  character  of  the 
conception. 

Philosophical  cognition,  accordingly,  regards  the  particular 
only  in  the  general ;  mathematical  the  general  in  the  particu- 
lar, nay,  in  the  individual.  This  is  done,  however,  entirely 
a  priori  and  by  means  of  pure  reason,  so  that,  as  this  indi- 
vidual figure  is  determined  under  certain  universal  condi- 
tions of  construction,  the  object  of  the  conception,  to  which 
this  individual  figure  corresponds  as  its  schema,  must  be 
cogitated  as  universally  determined. 

The  essential  difference  of  these  two  modes  of  cognition 
consists,  therefore,  in  this  formal  quality ;  it  does  not  regard 
the  difference  of  the  matter  or  objects  of  both.  Those  thinkers 
who  aim  at  distinguishing  philosophy  from  mathematics  by 
asserting  that  the  former  has  to  do  with  quality  merely,  and 
the  latter  with  quantity^  have  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
The  reason  why  mathematical  cognition  can  relate  only  to 
quantity,  is  to  be  found  in  its  form  alone.  For  it  is  the  con- 
ception of  quantities  only  that  is  capable  of  being  constructed, 
that  is,  presented  a  priori  in  intuition ;  while  qualities  cannot  be 
given  in  any  other  than  an  empirical  intuition.     Hence  the 

^  ^  ^ 
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leipenence;  itci 
jid  antecedently  to  the  empirinl 
t  reality.  We  can  form  an  intuition,  bvmeaiu 
of  the  mere  conception  of  it.  of  a  cone,  without  the  aid  of  ei- 
perieoce  :  but  the  colour  of  the  cone  we  cannot  know  except 
from  e:iperience.  1  cannot  present  an  intuition  of  a  caute, 
except  in  an  example,  which  experience  oficTs  to  me.  Beiides, 
pbiloBophy,  as  well  as  mathematics,  treats  of  q  nan  titles ;  u, 
for  example,  of  totality,  infinity,  and  so  on.  Mathematici, 
too,  treats  of  the  difference  of  lines  and  surfaces — aa  spicet 
of  different  quality,  of  the  continuity  of  extension — as  a  quality 
thereof.  But,  although  in  such  cases  they  have  a  common 
object,  the  mode  in  which  reason  considers  that  object  is  rery 
different  in  philosophy  from  what  it  is  in  mnthematics.  The 
former  confines  itself  to  the  general  conceptions  ;  the  latt« 
can  do  nothing;  with  a  mere  conception,  it  hastens  to  intuition. 
In  this  intuition  it  regards  the  conception  in  conereto,  not 
empirically,  hut  in  an  a  priori  intuition,  which  it  haa  con- 
«lructed  ;  and  in  which,  all  the  results  which  follow  from  the 
general  conditions  of  the  construction  of  the  conception,  are 
in  all  cases  valid  for  the  object  of  the  coristrocted  conception. 

Suppose  that  the  conception  of  a  triangle  is  given  to  a  phi- 
losopher, and  that  he  is  required  to  discover,  by  the  philoso- 
phical method,  what  relation  the  sum  of  its  angles  bears  to 
a  right  ang;le.  He  has  nothing  before  bim  but  the  concep- 
tion of  a  figure  enclosed  within  three  right  Unea,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  the  same  number  of  angles.  He  may  analyze 
the  conception  of  a  right  line,  of  an  angle,  or  of  the  number 
three  as  long  as  he  pleases,  but  he  will  not  discover  any  pro- 
perties not  contained  in  these  conceptions.  But,  if  this  ques- 
tion is  proposed  to  a  geometrician,  he  at  once  begins  by  con- 
structing a  triangle.*  He  knows  that  two  right  angles  are 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  contiguous  angles  which  proceed 
from  one  point  in  a  straight  liue  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  produce 
one  side  of  his  triangle,  thus  forming  two  adjacent  angles  which 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  He  then  divides  the 
exterior  of  these  angles,  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  with   the 

'  Either  i 


r  upon  paper — 
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opposite  side  of  the  triangle,  and  immediately  perceives  that  he 
has  thus  got  an  exterior  adjacent  angle  which  is  equal  to  the  in- 
terior. Proceeding  in  this  way,  through  a  chain  of  inferences, 
and  always  on  the  ground  of  intuition,  he  arrives  at  a  clear 
and  universally  valid  solution  of  the  question. 

But  mathematics  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  construction 
of  quantities  {quanta),  as  in  the  case  of  geometry ;  it  occupies 
itself  with  pure  quantity  also  (quantitas),  as  in  the  case  of 
algebra,  where  complete  abstraction  is  made  of  the  properties 
of  the  object  indicated  by  the  conception  of  quantity.  In 
algebra,  a  certain  method  of  notation  by  signs  is  adopted,  and 
these  indicate  the  di£ferent  possible  constructions  of  quantities, 
the  extraction  of  roots,  and  so  on.  After  having  thus  denoted 
the  general  conception  of  quantities,  according  to  their  different 
relations,  the  different  operations  by  which  quantity  or  number 
is  increased  or  diminished  are  presented  in  intuition  in  accord- 
ance with  general  rules.  Thus,  when  one  quantity  is  to  be 
divided  by  another,  the  signs  which  denote  both  are  placed  in 
the  form  peculiar  to  the  operation  of  division  ;  and  thus  alge- 
bra, by  means  of  a  symbolical  construction  of  quantity,  just 
as  geometry,  with  its  ostensive  or  geometrical  construction 
(a  construction  of  the  objects  themselves),  arrives  at  results 
which  discursive  cognition  cannot  hope  to  reach  by  the  aid  of 
mere  conceptions. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  fortune  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  mathematician,  the  former  of  whom 
follows  the  path  of  conceptions,  while  the  latter  pursues  that 
of  intuitions,  which  he  represents,  a  priori,  in  correspondence 
with  his  conceptions.  The  cause  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  already  demonstrated  in  the  introduction  to  this  Critique. 
We  do  not,  in  the  present  case,  want  to  discover  analytical 
propositions,  which  may  be  produced  merely  by  analysing  our 
conceptions — for  in  this  the  philosopher  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  his  rival ;  we  aim  at  the  discovery  of  synthetical 
propositions — such  synthetical  propositions,  moreover,  as  can 
be  cognized  a  priori,  I  must  not  confine  myself  to  that 
which  I  actually  cogitate  in  my  conception  of  a  triangle,  for 
this  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  definition  ;  I  must  try  to 
go  beyond  that,  and  to  arrive  at  properties  which  are  not 
contained  in,  although  they  belong  to,  the  conception.  Now, 
this  is  impossible,  unless  I  determine  the  object  present  to 
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my  mind  according  to  the  conditious,  either  of  empincal,  or  of 
pore  intuition.  In  tlie  former  esse,  I  sliotild  bnve  an  empiricil 
propoBition  {arrived  at  by  actual  measurement  of  the  inglw 
I  of  the  trians;le),  which  would  poBseaa  neither  unirertablvnut 
I  necessity  ;  but  that  would  he  of  no  vahie.  In  the  latter,  (pro- 
ceed by  geometrical  coitBtructdon,  bymeaiia  of  which  1  colled. 
in  a  pure  intDition,  just  as  I  would  in  an  empirical  intaitioD,  j 
all  the  various  properties  which  belong  to  the  schema  oF  (tri- 
angle in  general,  and  coneequeutly  to  its  conception,  and  thm 
construct  ajtuthctical  propositions  which  poaaess  the  aUribnit 
of  universality. 

It  would  be  Tain  to  philosophize  upon  the  triangle,  that  is, 
to  raflect  on  it  diacnrsively  ;  1  should  get  no  further  than  tht 
definition  with  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  set  ont.  Thtre 
are  certAiuly  transcendental  synthetical  propoaitiona  wlucb 
we  framed  by  means  of  pure  conceptions,  and  which  form  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  philosophy  ;  but  these  do  not  relate  to 
any  particular  thing,  but  to  a  thing  in  general,  and  enooncc 
the  conditions  under  which  the  perception  of  it  may  became  ■ 
Itart  of  possible  experience.  But  the  science  of  mathematio 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  such  questions,  nor  with  the  question 
of  existence  in  any  fashion  ;  it  is  concerned  merely  with  the 
properties  of  objects  in  themaelTes,  only  in  so  far  as  these  an 
connected  with  the  conception  of  the  ohjects. 

In  the  above  example,  we  have  merely  alteropted  to  elioir 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  discuraive  em- 
ployment of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  conceptions,  and  ita  intui- 
tive exercise  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions. 
The  question  naturally  arises — what  ia  the  cause  which  neces- 
aitatea  this"  twofold  eiercise  of  reason,  and  how  are  we  U 
discover  whether  it  is  the  philosophical  or  the  mathematical 
method  which  reason  is  pursuing  in  an  argument  ? 

All  our  knowledge  relates,  finally,  to  possible  intuitions,  for 
it  is  these  alone  that  present  objects  to  the  mind.  An  a 
priori  or  non-empirical  conception  contains  either  a  pare 
intuition — nod  in  this  case  it  can  be  conatructed  ;  or  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  sytitliesis  of  possible  intuitions,  wliicb 
are  not  given  a  priori.  In  this  latter  case,  it  may  help  ua  to 
form  synthetical  a  priori  judgments,  but  only  in  the  discur- 
sive method,  by  couceptioiiR,  not  lu  the  intuitive,  by  means  of 
the  construction  of  conceptions. 
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The  only  a  priori  intuition  is  that  of  the  pore  form  of 
phaenomena — space  and  time.  A  conception  of  space  and 
time  as  quanta  may  be  presented  a  priori  in  intuition,  that  is, 
constructed,  either  along  with  their  quality  (figure),  or  as 
pure  quantity  (the  mere  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous),  by 
means  of  number.  But  the  matter  of  phsenomena,  by  which 
things  are  given  in  space  and  time,  can  be  presented  only  in 
perception,  a  posteriori.  The  only  conception  which  repre- 
sents a  priori  this  empirical  content  of  phsenomena,  is  the 
conception  of  a  thing  in  general ;  and  the  a  priori  synthetical 
cognition  of  this  conception  can  give  us  nothing  more  than 
the  rule  for  the  synthesis  of  that  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  corresponding  a  posteriori  perception ;  it  is  utterly  inade- 
quate to  present  an  a  priori  intuition  of  the  real  object,  which 
must  necessarily  be  empirical. 

Synthetical  propositions,  which  relate  to  things  in  general, 
an  a  priori  intuition  of  which  is  impossible,  are  transcen- 
dental. For  this  reason  transcendental  propositions  cannot 
be  framed  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions  ;  they 
are  a  priori,  and  based  entirely  on  conceptions  themselves. 
They  contain  merely  the  rule,  by  which  we  are  to  seek  in  the 
world  of  perception  or  experience  the  synthetical  unity  of 
that  which  cannot  be  intuited  a  priori.  But  they  are  incom- 
petent to  present  any  of  the  conceptions  which  appear  in 
them  in  an  a  priori  intuition  ;  these  can  be  given  only  a  pos- 
teriori, in  experience,  which,  however,  is  itself  possible  only 
through  these  synthetical  principles. 

If  we  are  to  form  a  synthetical  judgment  regarding  a  con- 
ception, we  must  go  beyond  it,  to  the  intuition  in  which  it  is 
given.  If  we  keep  to  what  is  contained  in  the  conception,  the 
judgment  is  merely  analytical — it  is  merely  an  explanation  of 
what  we  have  cogitated  in  the  conception.  But  I  can  pass 
from  the  conception  to  the  pure  or  empirical  intuition  which 
corresponds  to  it.  I  can  proceed  to  examine  my  conception 
in  conereto,  and  to  cognize,  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori, 
what  I  find  in  the  object  of  the  conception.  The  former — a 
priori  cognition — is  rational-mathematical  cognition  by  means 
of  the  construction  of  the  conception ;  the  latter — a  posteriori 
cognition — is  purely  empirical  cognition,  which  does  not 
possess  the  attributes  of  necessity  and  universality.  Thus  I 
may  analyze  the  conception  I  have  of  gold ;  but  I  gain  no 
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new  iDfonnatiaD  from  llii«  analysis,  I  merely  enumenite  tk 
different  properUes  wUicli  1  bail  cuaueclcd  with  theuodanis' 
dicated  by  (ii«  word.  My  knowledge  Las  gained  in  logieil 
clearneBB  and  arrangetnent,  but  no  addition  has  been  made  lo 
it.  But  if  I  Inke  the  matter  wluch  is  indicated  by  this  Duue, 
«id  submit  it  to  tbe  examiuatiou  of  my  senses,  I  am  thiiM 
to  form  Beveral  Bynlbelical — although  still  empirical — propo- 
dtioDB.  The  mathematical  conception  of  a  triangle  I  shoulil 
construct,  that  is,  present  a  priori  in  intuitiou,  and  in  tliii 
way  attain  to  ratio ual-aynthetical  cognition.  But  when  iht 
transcendental  conception  of  reahCy,  or  sabstance,  or  po»« 
u  presented  to  my  mind,  1  find  that  it  does  not  relate  tg 
or  indicate  either  an  empirical  or  pure  intuition,  but  thatii 
indicates  merely  the  synthesis  of  empirical  iDtuitions,  whidi 
cannot  of  course  be  given  a  priori.  The  synthesis  In  socb  s 
conception  cannot  proceed  a  priori — without  the  aid  of  eipe- 
rience — to  the  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the  concepiiou; 
and,  for  this  reason,  none  of  these  conceptions  can  produce  a 
determinative  synthetical  proposition,  they  can  never  preHnI 
more  than  a  principle  of  the  synthesis*  of  possible  empiricsl 
intuitioufl.  A  transcendental  proposition  is,  therefore,  a  syn- 
thetical cognition  of  reason  by  means  of  pure  conceptions  and 
the  discursive  method,  and  it  renders  possible  all  synthetjcil 
unity  in  empirical  cognition,  though  it  caunot  present  uawith 
any  intuition  a  priori. 

There  is  thus  a  twofold  eiercise  of  reason.  Both  modes 
have  the  properties  of  universality  and  an  a  priori  origin  in 
common,  but  are,  in  their  procedure,  of  widely  diflpereut  cha- 
racter. Tlie  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  world  of  pheeno- 
mena,  in  which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  our  minds,  there 
axe  two  main  elements — the  form  of  intuition  (space  and 
time),  which  can  he  cognized  and  determined  completely 
a  priori,  and  the  matter  or  content — that  which  is  presented 
in  space  and  time,  and  which,  consequently,  contains  a  eome- 

ie,  I  do  mil;  go  beyond  the  em- 
o  the  intuition  which  prescnti 
the  time-aondilionJi,  which  may 
be  found  in  etperience  to  correapDnd  lu  the  conception.  My  procednre 
ia,  therefore,  alricllv  according  lo  coiiceptiona  ;  I  cannot  in  a  case  of  tbii 
kind  employ  the  conBlruction  of  conceptions,  becnuae  the  conception  i> 
merely  a  rule  for  the  syntheiia  of  perceptions,  uhlch  are  not  puie  iutni- 
lions,  and  which,  iherefure,  cannot  be  given  af-  
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thing — an  existence  corresponding  to  our  powers  of  sensation. 
As  regards  the  latter,  which  can  never  be  given  in  a  deter- 
minate mode  except  by  experience,  there  are  no  a  priori  no- 
tions which  relate  to  it,  except  the  andetermined  conceptions 
of  the  synthesis  of  possible  sensations,  in  so  far  as  these 
belong  (in  a  possible  experience)  to  the  unity  of  consciousness. 
As  regards  the  former,  we  can  determine  our  conceptions 
a  priori  in  intuition,  inasmuch  as  we  are  ourselves  the  creators 
of  the  objects  of  the  conceptions  in  space  and  time — these  ob- 
jects being  regarded  simply  as  quanta.   In  the  one  case,  reason 
proceeds  according  to  conceptions,  and  can  do  nothing  more 
than  subject  phaenomena  to  these — ^which  can  only  be  deter- 
ininedempirically,  thatis,  a  posteriori — in  conformity,  however, 
with  those  conceptions  as  the  rules  of  all  empirical  synthesis. 
In  the  other  case,  reason  proceeds  by  the  construction  of  con- 
ceptions ;  and,  as  these  conceptions  relate  to  an  a  priori  in- 
tuition, they  may  be  given  and  determined  in  pure  intuition 
a  priori,  and  without  the  aid  of  empirical  data.     The  exa- 
mination and  consideration  of  everything  that  exists  in  space 
or  time — ^whether  it  is  a  quantum  or  not,  in  how  far  the  par- 
ticular something  (which  fills  space  or  time)  is  a  primary  sub- 
stratum, or  a  mere  determination  of  some  other  existence, 
whether  it  relates  to  anything  else — either  as  cause  or  effeot, 
whether  its  existence  is  isolated  or  in  reciprocal  connection 
with  and  dependence  upon  others,  the  possibility  of  this  ex- 
istence, its  reality  and  necessity  or  their  opposites, — all  these 
form  part  of  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  ground  of  concep- 
tions, and  this  cognition  is  termed  philosophical.     But  to  de- 
termine a  priori  an  intuition  in  space  (its  figure),  to  divide 
time  into  periods,  or  merely  to  cognize  the  quantity  of  an  in- 
tuition in  space  and  time,  and  to  determine  it  by  number, — 
all  this  is  an  operation  of  reason  by  means  of  the  construction 
of  conceptions,  and  is  called  mathematical. 

The  success  which  attends  the  efforts  of  reason  in  the  sphere 
of  mathematics,  naturally  fosters  the  expectation  that  the 
same  good  fortune  will  be  its  lot,  if  it  applies  the  mathematical 
method  in  other  regions  of  mental  endeavour  besides  that  of 
quantities.  Its  success  is  thus  great,  because  it  can  sup- 
port all  its  conceptions  by  a  priori  intuitions,  and  in  this  way, 
make  itself  a  master,  as  it  were,  over  nature;  while  pure 
philosophy,  with  its  a  priori  discursive  conceptions,  bungles* 
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■bout  in  the  world  of  nature,  nnd  cannot  accredit  or  ilw 
nnj  a  priori  evidence  of  the  rexlity  of  these  conception! 
Masters  in  tlie  science  of  matliematics   are  confident  of  tit    | 

I  of  this  method ;  indeed,  it  la  a  c 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  Bubjectof  hamsii 
thought.  They  have  liardlj  ever  reflected  or  philosophiied 
on  lh*ir  favourite  Hcience — a  task  of  great  difficulty ;  and  die 
specific  difference  between  tbc  two  modes  of  employing  ll* 
fnciitly  of  reason  has  never  entered  their  thoughts.  Rula 
current  in  the  field  of  commou  experience,  nnd  which  com- 
mon  sense  stamps  everywhere  vrith  its  approval,  are  regardd 
by  them  as  axiomatic.  From  what  source  tlie  conceplions  of 
space  and  time,  with  which  (na  the  only  primitive  qoanU) 
they  have  to  deal,  enter  their  minda,  is  a  question  which  they 
do  uot  trouble  theraselves  to  answer ;  and  they  think  it  juB 
as  unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  the  pure  concfp- 
tious  of  the  understanding  and  the  extent  of  their  vahdity. 
All  tliey  have  to  do  with  them  is  to  employ  them.  In  il 
this  they  are  perfectly  right,  if  they  do  not  overstep  the  limili 
of  the  sphere  of  nature.  But  they  pass,  unconsciously,  from 
the  world  of  sense  to  the  insecure  ground  of  pure  transctn- 
dental  conceptions  {inttahilU  tellui,  innabilia  uiir/a),  where  the; 
can  neither  stand  nor  swim,  and  where  the  tracks  of  their  foot- 
steps are  obliterated  by  time;  while  the  march  of  mathemati« 
is  pursued  on  a  broad  and  magnificent  hig;hway,  which  thelateil 
posterity  shall  frequent  without  fear  of  danger  or  impediment. 
As  we  have  taken  upon  us  the  task  of  determiniug,  clearly 
and  certainly,  the  limits  of  pure  reason  in  the  sphere  ol 
transcendentalism,  and  as  the  efforts  of  reason  in  this  direction 
are  persisted  in,  even  after  the  plainest  and  most  expressive 
warnings,  hope  still  beckoning  us  past  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence into  the  splendours  of  the  intellectual  world, — it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  away  the  last  anchor  of  this  fallacious  and 
fantastic  hope.  We  shall  accordingly  show  that  the  mathe- 
mntical  method  is  unattended  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  by 
the  least  advantage — except,  perhaps,  that  it  more  plainly 
exliibita  its  own  inadequacy, — tliat  geometry  and  philosophy 
are  two  quite  difierent  things,  although  they  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  field  of  natural  science,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
procedure  of  the  one  can  never  be  imitated  by  the  other. 
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The  evidence  of  mathematics  rests  upon  definitions^  axioms, 
and  demonstrations.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  showing  that 
none  of  these  forms  can  be  employed  or  imitated  in  philosophy 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by  mathematicians ; 
and  that  the  geometrician,  if  he  employs  his  method  in 
philosophy,  will  succeed  only  in  building  card-castles,  while 
the  employment  of  the  philosophical  method  in  mathema- 
tics, can  result  in  nothing  but  mere  verbiage.  The  essential 
business  of  philosophy,  indeed,  is  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  science ;  and  even  the  mathematician,  unless  his  talent  is 
naturally  circumscribed  and  limited  to  this  particular  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of 
philosophy,  or  set  himself  above  its  direction. 

1.  Of  Definitions. — A  definition  is,  as  the  term  itself  indi- 
cates, the  representation,  upon  primary  grounds,  of  the  complete 
conception  of  a  thing  within  its  own  limits.*  Accordingly, 
an  empirical  conception  cannot  be  defined,  it  can  only  be 
explained.  For,  as  there  are  in  such  a  conception  only  a 
certain  number  of  marks  or  signs,  which  denote  a  certain 
class  of  sensuous  objects,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  cogitate  under  the  word  which  indicates  the  same  object, 
at  one  time  a  greater,  at  another  a  smaller  number  of  signs. 
Thus,  one  person  may  cogitate  in  his  conception  of  gold,  in 
addition  to  its  properties  of  weight,  colour,  malleability,  that 
of  resisting  rust,  while  another  person  may  be  ignorant  of  this 
quality.  We  employ  certain  signs  only  so  long  as  we  require 
them  for  the  sake  of  distinction ;  new  observations  abstract 
some  and  add  new  ones,  so  that  an  empirical  conception  never 
remains  within  permanent  limits.  It  is,  in  fact,  useless  to 
define  a  conception  of  this  kind.  If,  for  example,  we  are 
speaking  of  water  and  its  properties,  we  do  not  stop  at  what 
we  actually  think  by  the  word  water,  but  proceed  to  observa- 
tion  and  experiment;   and  the  word,  with  the  few  signs 

*  The  definition  must  describe  the  conception  con^leiefy,  that  is,  omit 
none  of  the  marks  or  signs  of  which  it  is  composed ;  within  ita  own  Umits, 
that  is,  it  must  be  precise,  and  enumerate  no  more  signs  than  belong  to 
the  conception ;  and  on  primary  groundi^  that  is  to  say,  the  limitation  of 
the  bounds  of  the  conception  must  not  be  deduced  from  other  concep. 
tions,  as  in  this  case  a  proof  would  be  necessary,  and  the  so-called 
definition  would  be  inci^ble  of  taking  its  place  at  the  head  of  all  the 
judgments  we  have  to  form  regarding  an  object. 
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attached  to  it,  it  more  properly  a  dengnation  than  a  coneep- 
tion  of  the  thing.  A  definition  in  this  case,  woold  eTidently 
he  nothing  more  than  a  determination  of  the  word.  In  tbe 
second  place,  no  a  priori  conception,  such  as  those  of  rab- 
stance,  cause,  right,  fitness,  and  so  on,  can  be  defined.  For 
I  can  never  he  sure,  that  the  clear  representation  of  a  given 
conception  (which  is  given  in  a  confused  state)  has  been  My 
developed,  until  I  know  that  the  representation  is  adequate 
with  its  object.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  conception,  as  it  i> 
presented  to  the  mind,  may  contain  a  number  of  obscoie 
representations,  which  we  do  not  observe  in  our  analyau, 
although  we  employ  them  in  our  application  of  the  conc^ 
tion,  I  can  never  be  sure  that  my  analysis  is  complete,  whik 
examples  may  make  this  probable,  although  they  can  never 
demonstrate  the  fact.  Instead  of  tiie  word  definition,  I  should 
rather  employ  the  term  expontion — ^a  more  modest  ezpressioii, 
which  the  critic  may  accept  without  surrendering  his  doabts 
as  to  the  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  any  such  conc^ 
tion.  As,  therefore,  neither  empirical  nor  a  priori  concep- 
tions are  capable  of  definition,  we  have  to  see  whether  the 
only  other  kind  of  conceptions — arbitrary  com^eptions^-csn 
be  subjected  to  this  mental  operation.  Such  a  conception 
can  always  be  defined ;  for  I  must  know  thoroughly  what  I 
wished  to  cogitate  in  it,  as  it  was  I  who  created  it,  and  it  vas 
not  given  to  my  mind  either  by  the  nature  of  my  understand- 
ing or  by  experience.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  say  that, 
by  such  a  definition,  I  have  defined  a  real  object.  If  the 
conception  is  based  upon  empirical  conditions,  if,  for  example, 
I  have  a  conception  of  a  clock  for  a  ship,  this  arbitrary  con- 
ception does  not  assufe  me  of  the  existence  or  even  of  the 
possibility  of  the  object.  My  definition  of  such  a  conception 
would  with  more  propriety  be  termed  a  declaration  of  a  pro- 
ject than  a  definition  of  an  object.  There  are  no  other 
conceptions  which  can  bear  definition,  except  those  which 
contain  an  arbitrary  synthesis,  which  can  be  constructed  a 
priori.  Consequently,  the  science  of  mathematics  alone 
possesses  definitions.  For  the  object  here  thought  is  pre- 
sented a  priori  in  intuition ;  and  thus  it  can  never  contain 
more  or  less  than  the  conception,  because  the  conception  of 
the  object  has  been  given  by  the  definition — and  primarily, 
that  is,  without  deriving  the  definition  from  any  other  source. 
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t.  Philosophical  definitions  are,  therefore,  merely  expositions  of 
ti  given  conceptions,  while  mathematical  definitions  are  con- 
li  structions  of  conceptions  originally  formed  hy  the  mind  itself; 
ij  the  former  are  produced  by  analysis,  the  completeness  of 
,1  which  is  never  demonstratively  certain,  the  latter  by  a  syn- 
i  thesis.  In  a  mathematical  definition  the  conception  \6  formed, 
I  in  a  philosophical  definition  it  is  only  explained.  From  this 
„     it  follows : 

,  a.  That  we  must  not  imitate,  in  philosophy,  the  mathe- 
,  matical«usage  of  commencing  with  definitions — except  by  way 
of  hypothesis  or  experiment.  For,  as  all  so-called  philoso* 
phical  definitions  are  merely  analyses  of  given  conceptions, 
these  conceptions,  although  only  in  a  confused  form,  must 
precede  the  analysis  ;  and  the  incomplete  exposition  must  pre- 
cede the  complete,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  draw  certain  in- 
ferences from  the  characteristics  which  an  incomplete  analysis 
has  enabled  us' to  discover,  before  we  attain  to  the  complete 
exposition  or  definition  of  the  conception.  In  one  word,  a 
full  and  clear  definition  ought,  in  philosophy,  rather  to  for 
the  conclusion  than  the  commencement  of  our  labours.*  In 
mathematics,  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  have  a  conception 
prior  to  the  definition  ;  it  is  the  definition  which  gives  us  the 
conception,  and  it  must  for  this  reason  form  the  commence- 
ment of  every  chain  of  mathematical  reasoning. 

b.  Mathematical  definitions  cannot  be  erroneous.  For  the 
conception  is  given  only  in  and  through  the  definition,  and 
thus  it  contains  only  what  has  been  cogitated  in  the  definition. 
But  although  a  definition  cannot  be  incorrect,  as  regards  its 
content,  an  error  may  sometimes,  although  seldom,  creep  into 
the  form.  This  error  consists  in  a  want  of  precision.  Thus 
the  common  definition  of  a  circle  —  that  it  is  a  curved 
line,  every  point  in  which  is  equally  distant  from   another 

*  Philosophy  abounds  in  faulty  definitions,  especially  such  as  contain 
some  of  the  elements  requisite  to  form  a  complete  definition.  If  a  con- 
ception could  not  be  employed  in  reasoning  before  it  had  been  defined,  it 
would  fare  ill  with  all  philosophical  thought.  But,  as  incompletely  defined 
conceptions  may  always  be  employed  without  detriment  to  truth,  so  far  as 
our  analysis  of  the  elements  contained  in  them  proceeds,  imperfect  defi- 
nitions, that  is,  propositions  which  are  properly  not  definitions,  but  merely 
approximations  thereto,  may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  In  ma- 
thematics, definition  belongs  ad  esse^  in  philosophy  ad  melius  ease.  It 
is  a  difficult  task  to  construct  a  proper  defiidtion.  Jurists  are  still  without 
a  complete  definition  of  the  idea  of  right. 


m 
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point  called  the  centre  —  ia  fnulty,  from  the  (set  thai  ili( 
dtitermioatiou  inilicftleil  by  the  word  curved  is  BUperfliiua'', 
For  there  ought  to  be  a  particulBr  theorem,  which  mis  bt 
eBKily  proved  frona  the  definition,  to  the  effect  that  eiery  Iidf, 
which  hiu  all  its  points  at  eqiml  diEtant^es  from  another  poiiiii 
niuBt  be  a  curved  line — that  is,  that  not  even  the  smallest  put 
of  it  can  he  straight  Aaalytieal  definitioDs,  aa  the  ott«  i 
hand,  may  he  erroneous  in  many  respects,  either  by  the  in- 
troduction of  signs  which  do  not  actually  exist  in  the  coaMp- 
tion,  or  by  wanting  in  that  completeness  which  forms  tbe  es- 
sential of  a  definition.  In  the  latter  caae,  the  definition  t 
neeesaarily  defective,  because  we  can  never  be  fully  certain  oi 
tbe  completeneu  of  our  analysts.  For  these  reasons,  the  IEl^ 
tbod  of  definition  employed  in  mathemadca  cannot  be  imitated 
in  philosophy. 

■J.  OJ'  Axiorui.  Theae,  in  ho  far  aa  they  are  immedisttlj 
certain,  are  a  priori  syutbetical  principles.  Now,  one  con- 
ception cannot  he  connected  Bynthetically  and  yet  immedialil; 
with  another  ;  because,  if  we  wish  to  proceed  out  of  and  befouil 
a  coneeplion,  a  third  mediating  cognition  ia  necessary.  And, 
as  philoaophy  is  a  cognition  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  concep- 
tious  alone,  there  ia  to  be  found  in  it  no  principle  which  dt- 
eerves  to  be  called  an  axiom.  Mathematics,  on  the  other  hanii. 
may  possess  aiioma,  because  it  can  alwaya  connect  tha  pre- 
dicates of  an  object  a  priori,  and  without  any  mediating  term, 
by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions  in  intuition. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  proposition,  three  points  can  always 
lie  in  a  plane.  On  the  other  band,  no  synthetical  principle 
which  is  based  upon  couceptiona,  can  ever  be  immediately 
certain,  (for  example,  the  proposition.  Everything  that  hap- 
pens has  a  cause),  because  1  require  a  mediating  term  to  con- 
nect the  two  conceptiouB  of  event  and  cause — namely,  the  con- 
dition of  time- determination  in  an  experience,  and  I  cannot 
cognize  any  such  principle  immediately  and  from  couceptioas 
alone.  Discursive  principles  are,  accordingly,  very  diiferent 
from  intuitive  principles  or  axioms.  The  former  always  re- 
quire deduction,  which  in  the  case  of  the  latter  may  be  aiio- 
gether  dispensed  with.  Ajtioma  are,  for  this  reason,  always 
self-evident,  while  philosophical  principles,  whatever  may  be 
the  degree  of  certainty  they  possess,  cannot  lay  any  claim  lo 
such  a  diatinction.     No  synthetical  proposition  of  pure  trans- 
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I    cendental  reason  can  be  so  evident,  as  is  often  rashly  enough 

j)    declared,  as  the  statement,  twice  two  are  four.     It  is  true  that 

I    in  the  Analytic  I  introduced  into  the  liat  of  principles  of  the 

i    pure  understanding,  certain  axioms  of  intuition ;  but  the  prin- 

,    ciple  there  discussed  was  not  itself  an  axiom,  but  served  merely 

,    to  present  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  axioms  in  general, 

,     while  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  principle  based  upon 

conceptions.     For  it  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  transcendental 

philosophy  to  establish  the  possibility  of  mathematics  itself. 

Philosophy  possesses,  then,  no  axioms,  and  has  no  right  to 

impose  its  a  priori   principles  upon  thought,  until  it   has 

established  their  authority  and  validity  by  a  Uiorough-going 

deduction. 

3.  0/  Demonstrations.  Only  an  apodeictic  proof,  based 
upon  intuition,  can  be  termed  a  demonstration.  Experience 
teaches  us  what  is,  but  it  cannot  convince  us  that  it  might 
have  been  otherwise.  Hence  a  proof  upon  empirical  grounds 
cannot  be  apodeictic.  A  priori  conceptions,  in  discursive  cogni- 
tion, can  never  produce  intuitive  certainty  or  evidence,  however 
certain  the  judgment  they  present  may  be.  Mathematics  alone, 
therefore,  contains  demonstrations,  because  it  does  not  deduce 
its  cognition  from  conceptions,  but  from  the  construction  of 
conceptions,  that  is,  from  intuition,  which  can  be  given  a  priori 
in  accordance  with  conceptions.  The  method  of  algebra,  in 
equations,  from  which  the  correct  answer  is  deduced  by  re- 
duction, is  a  kind  of  construction — ^not  geometrical,  but  by  • 
symbols — in  which  all  conceptions,  especially  those  of  the  re- 
lations of  quantities,  are  represented  in  intuition  by  signs ; 
and  thus  the  conclusions  in  that  science  are  secured  from  errors 
by  the  fact  that  every  proof  is  submitted  to  ocular  evidence. 
Philosophical  cognition  does  not  possess  this  advantage,  it 
being  required  to  consider  the  general  always  in  abstracto  (by 
means  of  conceptions),  while  mathematics  can  always  consider 
it  in  eoncreto  (in  an  individual  intuition),  and  at  the  same  time 
by  means  of  a  priori  representation,  whereby  all  errors  are  ren- 
dered manifest  to  the  senses.  The  former — discursive  proofs 
— ought  to  be  termed  aeroamatic*  proofs^  rather  than  demons 
strations,  as  only  words  are  employed  in  them,  while  demon- 
strations proper,  as  the  term  itself  indicates,  always  require  a 
reference  to  the  intuition  of  the  object. 

*  From  <4cpoa^ariifdc.— TV. 
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It  follows  from  all  these  cod  side  rations,  that  it  ie  not  con- 
sonant with  the  nature  of  philosophy,  especially  in  ibi 
sphere  of  pure  reason,  to  employ  the  dogmatical  method,  uJ 
to  adorn  itaelf  witb  the  titles  and  insigTiia  of  mathematJnl 
ecienre.  It  does  not  belong  to  that  order,  and  can  oulyhope 
for  a  fralernal  union  with  that  science.  Its  attempts  at  mi- 
thematical  evidence  are  vwn  pretensions,  which  can  only  keep 
it  back  from  its  true  aim,  which  in  to  detect  the  illuaory  pro. 
cedure  of  reason  when  transgressing  ita  proper  limita,  and  bj 
fully  eiplainiiig  and  analysing  our  couceptiona,  to  conduct  in 
from  the  dim  regions  of  speculation,  to  the  clear  region  of 
modest  self-knowledge.  Reason  must  not,  therefore,  in  iU 
tranBcendental  endeavours,  look  forward  »ith  auch  confidenM, 
as  if  the  path  it  is  pursuing  led  straight  to  ita  aim,  norreckoa 
with  Biich  security  upon  its  premiaea,  as  to  consider  it  on- 
necessary  to  lake  a  step  back,  or  to  keep  a  strict  watch  for 
errors,  which,  overlooked  in  the  principles,  may  he  delecttii 
in  the  arguments  themsehes — in  which  case  it  may  be  requisite 
either  to  determine  these  principles  with  greater  strictncH, 
or  to  change  them  entirety. 

I  divide  aU  apodeictic  propositions,  whether  demonstrable 
or  immediately  certain,  into  dogmata  and  mathemata.  A 
direct  synthetical  proposition,  based  on  conceptions,  is  t 
dogma ;  a  proposition  of  the  same  kind,  baaed  on.  the  con- 
struction of  conceptions,  is  a  mathema.  Analytical  judgment* 
do  not  teach  ua  any  more  about  an  object,  than  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  conception  we  had  of  it ;  because  they  do  not 
extend  our  cognition  beyond  our  conception  of  an  object, 
they  merely  elucidate  the  conception.  Tiiey  cannot  there- 
fore be  with  propriety  termed  dogmas.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
a  prtori  synthetical  propositions  above-mentioned,  only  those 
which  are  employed  in  philosophy  can,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  speech,  bear  this  name;  those  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry  would  not  be  rightly  so  denominated.  Thus  the 
customary  mode  of  speaking  confirms  the  explanation  given 
above,  and  the  concluaion  arrived  at,  that  only  those  judg- 
ments which  are  based  upon  conceptions,  not  on  the  construc- 
tion of  conceptions,  can  be  termed  dogmatical. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  speculation,  does  not 
contain  a  single  direct  synthetical  judgment  based  upon  con- 
ceptions.    By  means  of  ideas,  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  ia- 
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capable  of  producing  synthetical  judgments,  which  are  ob- 
jectively valid ;  by  means  of  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, it  establishes  certain  indubitable  principles,  not, 
however,  directly  on  the  basis  of  conceptions,  but  only  indi- 
rectly by  means  of  the  relation  of  these  conceptions  to  some- 
thing of  a  purely  contingent  nature,  namely,  possible  experi- 
ence. When  experience  is  presupposed,  these  principles  are 
apodeictically  certain,  but  in  themselves,  and  directly,  they 
cannot  even  be  cognized  a  priori.  Thus  the  given  concep- 
tions of  caitse  and  event  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  demon- 
stration of  the  proposition,  every  event  has  a  cause.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  not  a  dogma ;  although  from  another  point  of 
view — that  of  experience,  it  is  capable  of  being  proved  to 
demonstration.  The  proper  term  for  such  a  proposition  is 
principle,  and  not  theorem  (although  it  does  require  to  be 
proved),  because  it  possesses  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
being  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  its  own  ground  of 
pooof,  that  is,  experience,  and  of  forming  a  necessary  presup- 
position in  all  empirical  observation. 

If  then,  in  the  speculative  sphere  of  pure  reason,  no  dog- 
mata are  to  be  found  ;  all  dogmatical  methods,  whether  bor- 
rowed from  mathematics,  or  invented  by  philosophical  thinkers, 
are  alike  inappropriate  and  inefficient.  They  only  serve  to 
conceal  errors  and  fallacies,  and  to  deceive  philosophy,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  reason  pursues  a  safe  and  straight  path. 
A  philosophical  method  may,  however,  be  systematical.  For 
our  reason  is,  subjectively  considered,  itself  a  system,  and,  in 
the  sphere  of  mere  conceptions,  a  system  of  investigation  ac- 
cording to  principles  of  unity,  the  material  being  supphed  by 
experience  alone.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discuss- 
ing the  peculiar  method  of  transcendental  philosophy,  as  our 
present  task  is  simply  to  examine  whether  our  faculties  are 
capable  of  erecting  an  edifice  on  the  basis  of  pure  reason, 
and  how  far  they  may  proceed  vrith  the  materiab  at  their 
command. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 
Sectiok  Secokd. 
THe  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  Polemics, 
Reason  most  be  subject,  in  all  its  operationA^  t^  c;t^^\£w^ 
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which  muBt  always  be  permitted  to  exercise  its  function*  wilh- 
mitreBtniint;  otherwise  its  iuterests  Hre  imperilled,  and  itsin- 
Huence  obuoxiouR  to  Mupicion.  There  is  nothing,  hove<ri 
useful,  however  sacred  it  may  be,  that  can  claim  exempUM 
from  the  searchiog  examination  of  this  eupreme  triburui, 
which  has  uo  respect  of  penooi.  The  yery  eiielcQCe  of 
reason  depends  upon  this  freedom ;  for  the  voice  iif  reuon 
i«  not  that  of  a  dictatorial  and  despotic  power,  it  is  rather  like 
the  vote  of  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  every  member  of  which 
miiBt  liave  the  privilege  of  giving  free  expression  to  his  doaba, 
and  possess  even  the  right  of  veto. 

Bnt  while  reason  can  never  decline  to  submit  itself  to  ilif 
tribunal  of  criticism,  it  has  not  always  cauee  to  dread  the 
judgment  of  this  court.  Pure  reason,  however,  wiien  engsgcil 
in  the  sphere  of  dogmatism,  is  not  so  thoroughly  conscious  <•( 
a  strict  observance  of  its  highest  laws,  as  to  appear  before  i 
higher  judicial  reason  with  perfect  confidence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  renounce  its  magnificent  dogmatical  pretensioni 
in  philosophy. 

Very  different  n  the  case,  when  it  has  to  defend  itself,  not 
before  a  judge,  but  agninat  an  equal.  If  dogmatical  assertiora 
are  advanced  on  the  negative  side,  in  oppoaiiion  to  those  made 
by  reason  on  the  positive  side,  its  justification  xccr  cLiSgaxnK 
is  complete,  although  the  proof  of  its  propoaitions  is  »ar' 
(cX^ftiaj  unsatisfactory. 

By  t!ie  polemic  of  pure  reason  I  mean  the  defence  of  its 
propositions  made  by  reason,  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatical 
counter-propositions  advanced  hj  other  parties.  The  question 
here  is  not  whether  its  own  statements  may  not  also  be  false ; 
it  merely  regards  the  fact  that  reason  proves  that  the  oppo- 
aite  cannot  be  established  with  demonstrative  certainty,  nor 
even  asserted  with  a  higher  degree  of  probability,  Reasou 
does  not  hold  her  poasessionB  upon  anfferauce  ;  for,  although 
ahe  ca-jiot  show  a  perfectly  satisfactory  title  to  them,  no  one 
can  prove  tlint  she  is  not  the  rightful  possessor. 

It  is  a  melaucholy  reflection,  that  reason,  iu  its  highest  ezer- 
cise,  falls  into  an  antithetic  ;  and  that  the  supreme  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  differences,  should  not  be  at  union  with 
itself.  It  is  true  that  we  had  to  discuss  the  question  of  an 
apparent  antithetic,  but  we  found  that  it  was  based  upon  a 
—  iaconception.     Iu  conformity  with  the  common  prejudice. 
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phsenomena  were  regarded  as  things  in  themselves,  and  thus 
an  absolate  completeness  in  their  synthesis  was  required  in 
the  one  mode  or  in  the  other,  (it  was  shown  to  be  impossible 
in  both)  ;  a  demand  entirely  out  of  place  in  regard  to  phaeuo- 
mena.  There  was,  then,  no  real  self-contradiction  of  reason 
in  the  propositions — the  series  of  phaenomena  given  in  them- 
selves  has  an  absolutely  first  beginning,  and,  this  series  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  t^«e{/' without  beginning.  The  two  propositions 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  because  phaenomena 
as  phaenomena,  are  in  themselves  nothing,  and  consequently 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  things  in  themselves,  most  lead  to 
self-contradictory  inferences. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  similar  misunderstanding  can- 
not be  provided  against,  and  the  dispute  must  remain  unsettled. 
Take,  for  example,  the  theistic  proposition  :  There  is  a  Supreme 
Being ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  atheistic  counter-statement : 
There  exists  no  Supreme  Being ;  or,  in  psychology  :  Every- 
thing that  thinks,  possesses  the  attribute  of  absolute  and 
permanent  unity,  which  is  utterly  different  from  the  transitory 
unity  of  material  phaenomena ;  and  the  counter  proposition  : 
The  soul  is  not  an  immaterial  unity,  and  its  nature  is  transi- 
tory, like  that  of  phaenomena.  The  objects  of  these  questions 
contain  no  heterogeneous  or  contradictory  elements,  for  they 
relate  to  things  in  themselves,  and  not  to  phaenomena.  There 
would  arise  indeed,  a  real  contradiction,  if  reason  came  for- 
ward with  a  statement  on  the  negative  side  of  these  ques- 
tions alone.  As  regards  the  criticism  to  which  the  grounds  of 
proof  on  the  affirmative  side  must  be  subjected,  it  may  be 
freely  admitted,  without  necessitating  the  surrender  of  the 
affirmative  propositions,  which  have,  at  least,  the  interest  of 
reason  in  their  favour — an  advantage  which  the  opposite 
party  cannot  lay  claim  to. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  several  admirable  think- 
ers— Sulzer  among  the  rest — that  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of 
tlie  arguments  hitherto  in  use,  we  may  hope,  one  day,  to  see 
sufficient  demonstrations  of  the  two  cardinal  propositions  of 
pure  reason — the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  I  am  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
tliis  vnW  never  be  the  case.  For  on  what  ground  can  reason 
base  such  synthetical  propositions,  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
objects  of  experience  and  their  internal  possibility  ? — But  vt 
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.ttempt  such  a  proof  solely  upon  the  haiis  nf 
pure  reason,  he  is  bound  to  prove  that  a  Supreme  Being,  nndi 
tliinking  subject  in  the  chnracler  of  a  pure  intelligence,  m 
impossible.  But  where  will  be  find  the  knowledge  whidi 
can  euable  him  to  enounce  synthetical  judgmeota  in  regard  lo 
things  which  trnnacend  the  region  of  experience  ?  We  msy, 
therefore.rest  assured  tbat  the  opposite  never  will  be  demon- 
Btrated.  We  need  not,  then,  hare  recourse  to  scbolaatic  argn- 
niente ;  we  may  always  admit  the  truth  of  those  propoeitjont 
which  are  coasiatent  with  the  speculative  iiiteresta  of  reasoa 
in  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  form,  moreover,  the  onlj 
means  of  uniting  the  speculative  with  the  practical  intereBl- 
Our  opponent,  who  must  not  be  considered  here  aa  a  critic 
solely,  we  can  be  ready  to  meet  with  a  nan  liquet  which  can- 
not fail  to  disconcert  liim  ;  while  we  cannot  deny  his  right  In 
a  similar  retort,  as  we  have  on  our  side  the  advantage  of 
the  support  of  the  subjective  maxim  of  reasou,  and  csn 
therefore  look  upon  all  his  sophistical  argumenta  with  calra  iii' 
difference. 

From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  properly  no  antithetic  of 
pure  reason.  For  the  only  arena  for  such  a  struggle  would 
be  upon  the  field  of  pure  theology  and  psychology  ;  but  on 
this  ground  there  can  appear  no  combatant  whom  we  need  to 
fear.  Ridicule  and  boasting  can  be  his  only  weapons  ;  and 
these  may  be  laughed  st,  as  mere  child's  play.  This  consi- 
deration restores  to  Reason  her  courage  ;  for  what  soiuve  of 
confidence  eould  he  found,  if  she,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  de- 
stroy  error,  were  at  variance  with  herself  and  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  ever  reaching  a  state  of  permanent  repose  T 

Everything  in  nature  is  good  for  some  purpose.  Even 
poisons  are  serviceable ;  they  destroy  the  evil  effects  of  other 
poisons  generated  in  our  system,  and  must  always  find  ■ 
place  in  every  complete  pharmacopceia.  The  objections  raised 
against  the  fallacies  and  sophistries  of  speculative  reason,  are 
objections  given  by  the  nature  of  this  reason  itself,  and  must 
therefore  have  a  destination  and  purpose  which  can  only  he 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  For  what  purpose  has  ProTidence 
raised  many  objects,  in  which  we  have  the  deepest  interest, 
BO  far  above  us,  that  we  vainly  try  to  cognize  them  with  cer- 
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talnty,  and  our  powers  of  mental  vision  are  rather  excited 
than  satisfied  hy  the  glimpses  we  may  chance  to  seize  ?  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  is  for  our  benefit  to  advance  bold 
affirmations  regarding  subjects  involved  in  such  obscurity ; 
perhaps  it  would  even  be  detrimental  to  our  best  interests. 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  always  beneficial  to  leave  the  investi- 
gating, as  well  as  the  critical  reason,  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
permit  it  to  take  charge  of  its  own  interests,  which  are  ad- 
vanced as  much  by  its  limitation,  as  by  its  extension  of  its 
views,  and  which  always  suffer  by  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers  forcing  it,  against  its  natural  tendencies,  to  bend  to  cer- 
tain pre-conceived  designs. 

Allow  your  opponent  to  say  what  he  thinks  reasonable,  and 
combat  him  only  with  the  weapons  of  reason.  Have  no  anx- 
iety for  the  practical  interests  of  humanity— these  are  never 
imperilled  in  a  purely  speculative  dispute.  Such  a  dispute 
serves  merely  to  disclose  the  antinomy  of  reason,  which,  as  it 
has  its  source  in  the  nature  of  reason,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  Reason  is  benefited  by  the  examination  of  a 
subject  on  both  sides,  and  its  judgments  are  corrected  by 
being  limited.  It  is  not  the  matter  that  may  give  occasion  to 
dispute,  but  the  manner.  For  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to 
employ,  in  the  presence  of  reason,  tlie  language  of  a  firmly- 
rooted  faithy  even  after  we  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  knowledge. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  dispassionate  David  Hume — a  phi- 
losopher endowed,  in  a  degree  that  few  are,  with  a  well- 
balanced  judgment :  What  motive  induced  you  to  spend  so 
much  labour  and  thought  in  undermining  the  consoling  and 
beneficial  persuasion  that  Reason  is  capable  of  assuring  us  of 
the  existence,  and  presenting  us  with  a  determinate  conception 
of  a  Supreme  Being? — His  answer  would  be:  Nothing  but 
the  desire  of  teaching  Reason  to  know  its  own  powers  better, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dislike  of  the  procedure  by  which 
that  faculty  was  compelled  to  support  foregone  conclusions, 
and  prevented  from  confessing  the  internal  weaknesses  which 
it  cannot  but  feel  when  it  enters  upon  a  rigid  self-examina- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  ask  Pnestley-^Vk 
philosopher  who  had  no  taste  for  transcendental  speculation, 
but  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles  of  empiricism — ^what 
liis  motives  were  for  overturning  those  two  main  pillars  of 
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religion — the  doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  (in  his  view  tlie  liope  of  a.  future  lite 
IB  hnt  the  expectation  of  the  miracle  of  resurrection,) — this 
philoHopher,  himself  a  zealous  and  pious  teacher  of  religion, 
eould  give  no  other  answer  than  this  ;  I  acted  in  the  interest 
of  reason,  which  always  suffers,  when  certain  objects  are  ex- 
plained and  jndged  hy  a  reference  to  other  supposed  laws 
than  those  of  material  nature — the  otiiy  laws  which  we  kaow 
in  ft  determinate  manuer.  It  would  be  unfair  to  decry  the 
latter  philosopher,  wlio  endeavoured  to  harmonize  hia  para- 
doxical  opinions  with  the  interests  of  religioD,  and  to  under- 
value an  lionest  and  reflecting  man,  because  he  finds  himself 
at  a  loss  the  moment  lie  has  left  the  field  of  natural  acience. 
The  same  grace  must  be  accorded  to  Hume,  a  man  not  less 
well-disposed,  and  quite  as  blameless  in  his  moral  character, 
and  who  pushed  his  abstract  speculations  to  an  extreme  length, 
because,  as  he  rightly  beheved,  the  object  of  them  lies  en- 
tirely beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  science,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  pure  ideas. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  provide  against  the  danger  which 
seems  in  the  present  case  to  menace  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity t  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  this 
subject  is  a  perfectly  plain  and  natural  one.  Let  each  thinker 
pursue  his  own  path ;  if  he  shews  talent,  if  he  gives  evidence 
of  profound  thought,  in  one  word,  if  he  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  ol  reasoning, — reason  is  always  the  gainer. 
If  you  have  recourse  to  other  means,  if  you  attempt  to  coerce 
reason,  if  you  raise  the  cry  of  treason  to  humanity,  if  you 
escite  the  feelings  of  the  crowd,  which  can  neither  understand 
nor  sympathise  with  such  subtle  speculations, — you  will  only 
make  yourselves  ridiculous.  For  the  question  does  not  con- 
cern the  advantage  or  disadvantage  which  we  are  expected  to 
reap  from  such  inquiries  ;  the  question  is  merely,  how  far 
reason  can  advance  in  the  field  of  speculation,  apart  from  all 
kinds  of  interest,  and  whether  we  may  depend  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  speculative  reason,  or  must  renounce  all  reliance  on 
it.  Instead  of  joining  the  combatants,  it  is  your  part  to  be 
a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  struggle — a  laborious  struggle  for 
the  parties  engaged,  hnt  attended,  in  its  progress  as  well  as  in 
its  result,  vrith  the  most  advantageous  consequences  for  the 
iuterests  of  thought  and  knowledge.     It  is  absurd  to  expect 
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to  be  enlightened  by  Reason,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe 
to  her  what  side  of  the  question  she  must  adopt.  Moreover, 
reason  is  sufficiently  held  in  check  by  its  own  power,  the 
limits  imposed  on  it  by  its  own  nature  are  sufficient ;  it  is  un- 
necessary for  you  to  place  over  it  additional  guards,  as  if  its 
power  were  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  intellectual 
state.  In  the  dialectic  of  reason  there  is  no  victory  gained, 
which  needs  in  the  least  disturb  your  tranquiUity. 

The  strife  of  dialectic  is  a  necessity  of  reason,  and  we  can- 
not but  wish  that  it  had  been  conducted  long  ere  this  with 
that  perfect  freedom  which  ought  to  be  its  essential  condition. 
In  this  case,  we  should  have  had  at  an  earlier  period  a  ma- 
tured and  profound  criticism,  which  must  have  put  an  end  to 
all  dialectical  disputes,  by  exposing  the  illusions  and  preju- 
dices in  which  they  originated. 

There  is  in  human  nature  an  unworthy  propensity — a  pro- 
pensity which,  like  everything  that  springs  from  nature,  must 
in  its  final  purpose  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  humanity — 
to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  and  to  give  expression  only  to 
certain  received  opinions,  which  are  regarded  as  at  once  safe 
and  promotive  of  the  common  good.  It  is  true,  this  ten- 
dency, not  only  to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  but  to  profess 
those  which  may  gain  us  favour  in  the  eyes  of  society,  has 
not  only  civilized^  but,  in  a  certain  measure,  moralized  us ; 
as  no  one  can  break  through  the  outward  covering  of  re- 
spectability, honour,  and  moraUty,  and  thus  the  seemingly- 
good  examples  which  we  see  around  us,  form  an  excellent 
school  for  moral  improvement,  so  long  as  our  belief  in  their 
genuineness  remains  unshaken.  But  this  disposition  to  re- 
present ourselves  as  better  than  we  are,  and  to  utter  opinions 
which  are  not  our  own,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
provisionary  arrangement  of  nature  to  lead  us  from  the  rude- 
ness of  an  uncivilised  state,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  assume 
at  least  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  good  we  see.  But 
when  true  principles  have  been  developed,  and  have  obtained 
a  sure  foundation  in  our  habit  of  thought,  this  convention- 
alism must  be  attacked  with  earnest  vigour,  otherwise  it  cor- 
rupts the  heart,  and  checks  the  growth  of  good  dispositions 
with  the  mischievous  weed  of  fair  appearances. 

I  am  sorry  to  remark  the  same  tendency  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  hypocrisy  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  discussion, 
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where  there  ia  less  temptation  to  restrain  the  free  expression  of 
thought.  For  what  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  intelUgence,  than  to  falsify  our  real  eentiments,  to  conceal 
the  doubts  which  we  feel  in  regard  to  our  etatemeuts,  or  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  grounds  of  proof  which  we  well  know 
to  be  insufficient  7  So  long  aa  mere  personal  ranity  is  the 
source  of  these  unworthy  arljflces, — and  this  is  generally  the 
case  in  Bpeculative  discussions,  which  are  mostly  destitute  of 
practical  interest,  and  are  incapable  of  complete  demonetra- 
tiou, — the  vanity  of  the  opposite  party  exaggerates  as  much 
on  tJie  other  side ;  and  thus  the  result  is  the  same,  although 
it  is  not  brought  about  bo  soon  aa  if  the  dispute  had  been 
conducted  in  a  sincere  and  upright  spirit.  But  where 
the  mass  entertains  the  notion  that  the  aim  of  certain  subtle 
speculators  ia  nothing  leas  than  to  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  public  welfare  and  morality, — it  seems  not  only 
prudent,  but  even  praiseworthy,  to  maiutnin  the  good  cause 
by  illusory  arguments,  rather  than  to  give  to  our  supposed 
opponents  the  advantage  of  lowering  our  declarations  to  the 
moderate  tone  of  a  merely  practical  conviction,  and  of  com- 
pelling us  to  confess  our  inability  to  attain  to  apodeictic  cer- 
tainty  in  speculative  subjects.  But  we  ought  to  reflect  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  fatal  to  the  maiutenauce 
of  a  good  cause  than  deceit,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood. 
That  the  strictest  laws  of  honesty  should  be  observed  in  the 
discussion  of  a  purely  speculative  aubject,  is  the  least  require- 
ment that  can  be  made.  If  we  could  reckon  with  security 
even  upon  so  little,  the  conflict  of  speculative  reason  regarding 
the  important  questions  of  God,  immortahty,  and  freedom, 
would  have  been  either  decided  long  ago,  or  would  very  soon 
he  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Sut,  in  general,  the  uprightness 
of  the  defence  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  goodness  of 
the  cause  ;  and  perhaps  more  honesty  and  fairness  are  shown 
by  thoae  who  deny,  than  by  those  who  uphold  these  doc- 

I  shall  persuade  myself,  then,  that  I  have  readers  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  righteous  cause  defended  by  unfair  argu- 
ments. Such  will  now  recognise  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  principles  of  this  Critique,  if  we  consider  not  what  is,  but 
what  ought  to  be  the  case,  there  can  be  really  no  polemic  of 
pure  reason.     For  how  can  two  persons  dispute  about  a  thing. 
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the  reality  of  which  neither  can  present  in  actual  or  even  in 
possihle  experience  ?  Each  adopts  the  plan  of  meditating  on  his 
idea  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  idea,  if  he  can,  what 
is  more  than  the  idea,  that  is,  the  reality  of  the  object  which 
it  indicates.  How  shall  they  settle  the  dispute,  since  neither  is 
able  to  make  his  assertions  directly  comprehensible  and  cer- 
tain, but  must  restrict  himself  to  attacking  and  confuting 
those  of  his  opponent?  All  statements  enounced  by  pure 
reason  transcend  the  conditions  of  possible  experience,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  which  we  can  discover  no  criterion  of  truth, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding,  which  are  applicable  only  to 
experience ;  and  thus  it  lb  the  fate  of  all  such  speculative  dis- 
cussions, that  while  the  one  party  attacks  the  weaker  side  of 
his  opponent,  he  infallibly  lays  open  his  own  weaknesses. 

The  critique  of  pure  reason  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
tribunal  for  all  speculative  disputes  ;  for  it  is  not  involved  in 
these  disputes,  which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  certain  ob- 
jects and  not  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  but  is  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rights  and  limits  of  reason. 

Without  the  control  of  criticism  reason  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  can  only  establish  its  claims  and  assertions 
by  war.  Criticism,  on  the  contrary,  deciding  all  questions 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  own  institution, 
secures  to  us  the  peace  of  law  and  order,  and  enables  us  to 
discuss  all  differences  in  the  more  tranquil  manner  of  a  legal 
process.  In  the  former  case,  disputes  are  ended  by  victory^ 
which  both  sides  may  claim,  and  which  is  followed  by  a  hollow 
armistice ;  in  the  latter,  by  a  sentence^  which,  as  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  speculative  differences,  ensures  to  all  con- 
cerned a  lasting  peace.  The  endless  disputes  of  a  dog- 
matising reason  compel  us  to  look  for  some  mode  of  arriving 
at  a  settled  decision  by  a  critical  investigation  of  reason  itself; 
just  as  Hobbes  maintmns  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of 
injustice  and  violence,  and  that  we  must  leave  it  and  submit 
ourselves  to  the  constraint  of  law,  which  indeed  limits  indi- 
vidual freedom,  but  only  that  it  may  consist  with  the  freedom 
of  others  and  with  the  common  good  of  all. 

This  freedom  vnll,  among  other  things,  permit  of  our  openly 
stating  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  we  are  ourselves  un- 
able to  solve,  without  being  decried  on  that  account  as  tur- 
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ml  ilnngeroui  citiie 

«  rights  of  human 

tige  than  ihe  universal  i 


I  priTtlege  foriuBpartnr 
11,  nhich  recognises  QoiUlii'r 
1  of  humimity  ;  and  u  this 
e  of  nil  progresB  and  improTement,  toch  t 
in  to  be  held  Bscred  and  iaviulable.  It  is  imwiie. 
,  to  denounce  as  dangeroua,  any  bold  asseilinni 
against,  or  rasli  attacks  upon,  an  opinion  which  is  held  b;  tlie 
Ui'gest  nod  most  mond  cIrsi  of  the  comiuunity  j  for  ikii 
would  be  giving  them  an  importance  which  tliey  do  not  de- 
■erre.  When  1  hear  that  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  hope 
of  a  future  life,  and  the  existence  of  God  have  been  onr- 
thrown  by  the  arguments  of  aome  able  writer,  I  feel  a  itraog 
deaire  tu  read  hia  book  ;  for  I  expect  that  he  will  add  to  n; 
knowledge,  and  impart  greater  clearness  ajid  distinetness  U 
my  views  Ijj  the  argumentative  power  shown  in  bis  wrUingt. 
But  I  nm  perfectly  certain,  even  before  1  have  opened  the 
hook,  that  be  has  not  succeeded  in  a  single  point,  not  becanx 
I  believe  I  am  in  possession  of  irrefutable  deaionstradons  oT 
these  important  propositions,  but  because  this  tran  seen  denial 
critique,  which  has  disdosed  to  me  the  power  and  the  liwiu 
of  pure  reason,  baa  t'uily  convinced  me  that,  aa  it  ib  inaufli' 
eient  to  establish  the  affirmative,  it  is  as  powerless,  and  eveu 
I  more  so,  to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  the  negative  answer  u> 
\  these  questions.  From  what  source  does  this  free-thinker 
derive  his  knowledge  that  there  is,  for  example,  no  Supreme 
Being  T  This  proposition  lies  out  of  the  field  of  possible  ex- 
perience, and,  therefore,  beyond  the  limits  of  human  cugoi- 
tion.  But  I  would  not  read  at  nil  the  answer  which  the  dog' 
matical  maintainer  of  the  good  cause  makes  to  hia  opponent, 
because  I  know  well  beforehand,  that  he  will  merely  attack 
the  fallacious  grounds  of  his  adversary,  without  being  able  to 
establish  his  own  assertions.  Besides,  a  new  illusory  argu- 
ment,  in  the  construction  of  which  talent  and  acuteaess  are 
shown,  is  suggestive  of  new  ideas  and  new  trains  of  reasoning, 
and  in  this  respect  the  old  and  every-day  sophistries  are  quite 
useless.  Again,  the  dogmatical  opponent  of  reUgion  gives 
employment  to  criticism,  and  enables  us  to  test  and  correct 
its  principles,  while  there  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  influence  and  results  of  hia  reasoning, 

Bot,  it  will  be  said,  must  we  not  warn  the  youth  entrusted 
to  academical  care  against  such  writings,  must  we  not  pn- 
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'  serve  them  from  the  knowledge  of  these  dangerous  assertioDs, 
until  their  judgment  is  ripened,  or  rather  until  the  doctrines 
which  we  wish  to  inculcate  are  so  firmly  rooted  in  their 
minds  as  to  withstand  all  attempts  at  instilling  the  contrary 
dogmas,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come  ? 

If  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  dogmatical  procedure 
in  the  sphere  of  pure  reason,  and  find  ourselves  unahle  to 
settle  such  disputes  otherwise  than  hy  hecoming  a  party  in  them, 
and  setting  counter-assertions  against  the  statements  advanced 
by  our  opponents,  there  is  certainly  no  plan  more  advisable 

for  the  moment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  none  more  absurd  and 
inefficient  for  the  future,  than  this  retaining  of  the  youthful 
mind  under  guardianship  for  a  time,  and  thus  preserving  it 
— ^for  so  long  at  least — from  seduction  into  error.  But 
when,  at  a  later  period,  either  curiosity,  or  the  prevalent 
fashioti  of  thought,  places  such  writings  in  their  hands,  will 
the  so-called  convictions  of  their  youth  stand  firm?  The 
young  thinker,  who  has  in  his  armory  none  but  dogmatical 
weapons  with  which  to  resist  the  attacks  of  his  opponent, 
and  who  cannot  detect  the  latent  dialectic  which  lies  in  his 
own  opinions  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  opposite  party,  sees 
the  advance  of  illusory  arguments  and  grounds  of  proof  which 
have  the  advantage  of  novelty,  against  as  illusory  grounds  of 
proof  destitute  of  this  advantage,  and  which,  perhaps,  excite 
the  suspicion  that  the  natural  credulity  of  his  youth  has  been 
abused  by  his  instructors.  He  thinks  he  can  find  no  better 
means  of  shewing  that  he  has  outgrown  the  discipline  of  his 
minority,  than  by  despising  those  well-meant  warnings,  and, 
knowing  no  system  of  thought  but  that  of  dogmatism,  he 
drinks  deep  draughts  of  the  poison  that  is  to  sap  the  principles 
in  which  his  early  years  were  trained. 

Exactly  the  opposite  of  the  system  here  recommended 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  academical  instruction.  This  can 
only  be  effected,  however,  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  critical 
investigation  of  pure  reason.  For,  in  order  to  bring  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  critique  into  exercise  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
demonstrate  their  perfect  sufficiency,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  highest  degree  of  dialectical  illusion,  the  student  ought  t^ 
examine  the  assertions  made  on  both  sides  of  speculative 
questions  step  by  step,  and  to  test  them  by  these  principles. 
It  cannot  be  a  difficult  task  for  him  to  show  the  fallacies 
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inherent  in  these  propositions,  and  thus  he  hegins  early  to 
feel  his  own  power  of  securing  himself  against  the  influence 
of  such  sophistical  arguments,  which  must  finally  lose,  for 
him,  all  their  illusory  power.  And,  although  the  same  hlows 
which  overturn  the  edifice  of  his  opponent  are  as  fatal  to  his 
own  speculative  structures,  if  such  he  has  wished  to  rear ;  he 
need  not  feel  any  sorrow  in  regard  to  this  seeming  misfortune, 
as  he  has  now  hefore  him  a  fair  prospect  into  the  practical  region, 
in  which  he  may  reasonahly  hope  to  find  a  more  secure  foun- 
dation for  a  rational  system. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  proper  polemic  in  the  sphere  of 
pure  reason.  Both  parties  beat  the  air  and  fight  with  their 
own  shadows,  as  they  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and 
can  find  no  tangible  point  of  attack — no  firm  footing  for  their 
dogmatical  confiict.  Fight  as  vigorously  as  they  may,  the 
shadows  which  they  hew  down,  immediately  start  up  again, 
like  the  heroes  in  Walhalla,  and  renew  the  bloodless  and  un- 
ceasing contest. 

But  neither  can  we  admit  that  there  is  any  proper  sceptical 
employment  of  pure  reason,  such  as  might  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  neutrality  in  all  speculative  disputes.  To  excite 
reason  against  itself,  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  other,  and  to 
remain  an  undisturbed  and  sarcastic  spectator  of  the  fierce 
struggle  that  ensues,  seems,  from  the  dogmatical  point  of  view, 
to  be  a  part  fitting  only  a  malevolent  disposition.  But,  when 
the  sophist  evidences  an  invincible  obstinacy  and  blindness, 
and  a  pride  which  no.  criticism  can  moderate,  there  is  no  other 
practicable  course  than  to  oppose  to  this  pride  and  obstinacy 
similar  feelings  and  pretensions  on  the  other  side,  equally 
well  or  ill  founded,  so  that  reason,  staggered  by  the  reflections 
thus  forced  upon  it,  finds  it  necessary  to  moderate  its  con- 
fidence in  such  pretensions,  and  to  hsten  to  the  advices  of 
criticism.  But  we  cannot  stop  at  these  doubts,  much  less 
regard  the  conviction  of  our  ignorance,  not  only  as  a  cure  for 
the  conceit  natural  to  dogmatism,  but  as  the  settlement  of  the 
disputes  in  which  reason  is  involved  with  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, scepticism  is  merely  a  means  of  awakening  reason  from 
B  dogmatic  dreams,  and  exciting  it  to  a  more  careful  investi- 

tion  into  its  own  powers  and  pretensions.  But,  as  scepticism 
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appears  to  be  the  shortest  road  to  a  permaneot  peace  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy,  and  as  it  is  the  track  pursued  by  the 
many  who  aim  at  giving  a  philosophical  colouring  to  their 
contemptuous  dislike  of  all  inquiries  of  this  kind,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  present  to  my  readers  this  mode  of  thought 
in  its  true  light. 

Scepticism  not  a  Permanent  State /or  Human  Reason. 

The  consciousness  of  ignorance — unless  this  ignorance  is 
recognized  to  be  absolutely  necessary— ought,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  conclusion  of  my  inquiries,  to  be  the  strongest  motive 
to  the  pursuit  of  them.  All  ignorance  is  either  ignorance 
of  things,  or  of  the  limits  of  knowledge.  If  my  ignorance 
is  accidental  and  not  necessary,  it  must  incite  me,  in  the 
first  case,  to  a  dogmatical  inquiry  regarding  the  objects  of 
w^hich  I  am  ignorant ;  in  the  second,  to  a  critical  investigation 
into  the  bounds  of  all  possible  knowledge.  But  that  my 
ignorance  is  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  that  it 
consequently  absolves  from  the  duty  of  all  farther  investiga* 
tiou,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  made  out  upon  empirical 
grounds — from  observation,  but  upon  critical  grounds  alone, 
that  is,  by  a  thorough-going  investigation  into  the  primary 
sources  of  cognition.  It  follows  that  the  determination  of 
the  bounds  of  reason  can  be  made  only  on  a  priori  grounds  ; 
while  the  empirical  limitation  of  reason,  which  is  merely  an 
indeterminate  cognition  of  an  ignorance  that  can  never  be  com- 
pletely removed,  can  take  place  only  a  posteriori.  In  other 
words,  our  empirical  knowledge  is  limited  by  that  which  yet 
remains  for  us  to  know.  The  former  cognition  of  our  ignorance, 
which  is  possible  only  on  a  rational  basis,  is  a  science ;  tlie 
latter  is  merely  a  perception,  and  we  cannot  say  how  far  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  may  extend.  If  I  regard  the  earth, 
as  it  really  appears  to  my  senses,  as  a  flat  surface,  I  am  igno- 
rant how  far  this  surface  extends.  But  experience  teaches  me 
that,  how  far  soever  I  go,  I  always  see  before  me  a  space  in 
which  I  can  proceed  farther ;  and  thus  I  know  the  limits — 
merely  visual — of  my  actual  knowledge  of  the  earth,  although 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  the  earth  itself.  But  if  I  have 
got  so  far  as  to  know  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  its 
surface  is  spherical,  I  can  cognize  a  priori  and  determine 
upon  principles,  from  my  knowledge  of  a  small  part  of  this 
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surface — say  to.  the  extent  of  a  degree — the  diameter  and  cir* 
cumference  of  the  earth  ;  and  although  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
objects  which  this  surface  contains,  I  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  Umits  and  extent. 

The  sum  of  all  the  possible  objects  of  our  cognition  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  level  surface,  with  an  apparent  horizon — that 
which  forms  the  limit  of  its  extent,  and  which  has  been 
termed  by  us  the  idea  of  unconditioned  totaUty.  To  reach 
this  limit  by  empirical  means  is  impossible,  and  all  attempts 
to  determine  it  a  priori  according  to  a  principle,  are  alike  in 
vain.  But  all  the  questions  raised  by  pure  reason  relate  to 
that  which  lies  beyond  this  horizon,  or,  at  least,  in  its  boundary 
line. 

The  celebrated  David  Hume  was  one  of  those  geographers 
of  human  reason  who  believe  that  they  have  given  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  questions,  by  declaring  them  to  lie  beyond  the 
horizon  of  our  knowledge — a  horizon  which,  however,  Hume 
was  unable  to  determine.  His  attention  especially  was  directed 
to  the  principle  of  causality ;  and  he  remarked  vnth  perfect 
justice,  that  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  even  the  objective 
vaUdity  of  the  conception  of  a  cause,  was  not  commonly  based 
upon  clear  insight,  that  is,  upon  a  priori  cognition.  Hence  he 
concluded  that  this  law  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  its 
universahty  and  necessity,  but  merely  from  its  general  appli- 
cability in  the  course  of  experience,  and  a  kind  of  subjective 
necessity  thence  arising,  which  he  termed  habit.  From  the 
inability  of  reason  to  establish  this  principle  as  a  necessary 
law  for  the  acquisition  of  all  experience,  he  inferred  the  nullity 
of  all  the  attempts  of  reason  to  pass  the  region  of  the 
empirical. 

This  procedure,  of  subjecting  the  facta  of  reason  to  exami- 
nation, and,  if  necessary,  to  disapproval,  may  be  termed  the 
cen8ura  of  reason.  This  cenaura  must  inevitably  lead  us  to 
doubts  regarding  all  transcendent  employment  of  principles. 
But  this  is  only  the  second  step  in  our  inquiry.  The  first  step 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  pure  reason,  and  which  marks 
the  infancy  of  that  faculty,  is  that  of  dogmatism.  The 
second,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  that  of  scepticism, 
V[id  it  gives  evidence  that  our  judgment  has  been  improved  by 
Kperience.  But  a  third  step  is  necessary — indicative  of  the 
laturity  and  manhood  of  the  judgment,  which  now  lays  a  firm 
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foundation  upon  oniyersal  and  necessary  principles.  This  is 
the  period  of  crUieum,  in  which  we  do  not  examine  the  facta 
of  reason,  hut  reason  itself,  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  powers, 
and  in  regard  to  its  capability  of  a  priori  cognition  ;  and  thus 
we  determine  not  merely  the  empirical  and  ever-shifting 
bounds  of  our  knowledge,  but  its  necessary  and  eternal  limits. 
We  demonstrate  from  indubitable  principles,  not  merely  our 
ignorance  in  respect  to  this  or  that  subject,  but  in  regard  to 
all  possible  questions  of  a  certain  class.  Thus  scepticism  is  a 
resting-place  for  reason,  in  which  it  may  reflect  on  its  dog- 
matical wanderings,  and  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  region 
in  which  it  happens  to  be,  that  it  may  pursue  its  way  with 
greater  certainty ;  but  it  cannot  be  its  permanent  dwelling- 
place.  It  must  take  up  its  abode  only  in  the  region  of  com- 
plete certitude,  whether  this  relates  to  the  cognition  of  objects 
themselves,  or  to  the  limits  which  bound  all  our  cognition. 

Reason  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  indefinitely  extended 
plane,  of  the  bounds  of  which  we  have  only  a  general  know- 
ledge ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  compared  to  a  sphere,  the  radius 
of  which  may  be  found  from  the  curvature  of  its  surface— 
that  is,  the  nature  of  a  priori  synthetical  propositions — and, 
consequently,  its  circumference  and  extent.  Beyond  the 
sphere  of  experience  there  are  no  objects  which  it  can  cognize ; 
nay,  even  questions  regarding  such  supposititious  objects  relate 
only  to  the  subjective  principles  of  a  complete  determination 
of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  understanding-con- 
ceptions which  lie  within  this  sphere. 

We  are  actually  in  possession  of  a  priori  synthetical  cog* 
nitions,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  principles  of  the 
understanding,  which  anticipate  experience.  If  any  one  cannot 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  these  principles,  he  may  have 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are  really  a  priori  ;  but 
he  cannot  on  this  account  declare  them  to  be  impossible,  and 
affirm  the  nullity  of  the  steps  which  reason  may  have  taken 
under  their  guidance.  He  can  only  say :  If  we  perceived  their 
origin  and  Qieir  authenticity,  we  should  be  able  to  determine 
the  extent  and  limits  of  reason ;  but,  till  we  can  do  this,  all 
propositions  regarding  the  latter  are  mere  random  assertions. 
In  this  view,  the  doubt  respecting  all  dogmatical  philosophy, 
which  proceeds  without  the  guidance  of  criticism,  is  well 
grounded ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  deoy  to  reason  the  ability 


ind  philosopliy,  when  the  way  lia*  !*« 
prepared  by  a  thorough  oriUca!  inTeaUgatioQ,  All  the  cou- 
ceptions  produced,  and  all  the  qiiestious  raised,  by  pun^ 
renaon,  do  not  he  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  but  iu  ihM  i>£ 
reason  itself,  and  hence  they  must  be  solved,  and  ehown  in  bi 
either  »ahd  or  inadmissible,  by  that  faculty.  We  hate  uo 
right  to  decline  the  solution  of  sacb  probleniB,  on  the  gtowi 
that  tbe  sohition  can  be  discovered  only  from  the  nsiure  of 
things,  and  under  pretence  of  the  limitation  of  human  iscnl' 
ties,  for  reason  is  the  sole  creator  of  all  tlieee  ideas,  laii  a 
therefore  faoiRid  either  to  establish  their  validity  or  to  expoit 
their  illusory  nature. 

The  polemic  of  scepticism  is  properly  directed  against  tlie 
dogmatist,  who  erects  a  system  of  philosophy  without  haTiuj 
examined  the  fundamental  objective  principles  on  which  it  is 
hosed,  for  the  purpose  of  evidencing  the  futility  of  his  design), 
Bod  thna  bringing  hlra  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  powers. 
But,  in  itself,  scepticism  does  not  g^ve  us  any  certain  informt 
tion  in  regard  to  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge.  All  unsuccesi- 
ful  dogmatical  attempts  of  reason  are/acla,  which  it  is  alwaji 
useful  to  Hubmit  to  the  censure  of  the  sceptic.  But  this  i^- 
not  help  us  tfl  any  decision  regarding  the  expectations  wbirli 
reason  cherishes  of  better  success  in  future  endeavours ;  tbr 
investigations  of  scepticism  cannot,  therefore,  settlethe  dispate 
regarding  the  rights  and  powers  of  human  reason. 

Unme  is  perhaps  the  ablest  and  roost  ingenious  of  all  scep- 
tical philosophers,  and  iiis  writings  have,  undoubtedly,  ei- 
erted  the  most  powerful  influence  in  awakening  reason  to  i 
thorough  investigation  into  its  own  powers.  It  will,  therefore, 
well  repay  our  labours  to  consider  for  a  little  the  course  of 
reasoning  which  he  followed,  and  the  errors  into  which  he 
strayed,  although  setting  out  on  the  path  of  troth  and 
certitude. 

Hume  was  probably  aware,  although  he  never  clearly  de- 
veloped the  notion,  that  we  proceed  in  judgments  of  a  certain 
class  beyond  our  conception  of  the  object.  I  have  termed 
this  kind  of  judgments  synthetical.  As  regards  the  manner  in 
which  I  pass  beyond  my  conception  by  the  aid  of  experience, 
no  doubts  can  he  entertained.  E^iperience  is  itself  a  ayntheiis 
of  perceptions  ;  and  it  employs  perceptions  to  increment  the 
conception,  which  1  obtain  by  means  of  another  perception, 
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t  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  are  able  to  proceed  bejDDJ'V 
a  conception,  and  to  eitend  our  cognition  a  priori.  '" 
attempt  thia  in  two  tvayi — either,  through  the  piire  i 
derstiLnding,  in  relation  to  that  which  may  became  an  object 
of  experience,  at,  through  pure  reason,  in  rektion  to  aucU 
properties  of  things,  or  of  the  existence  of  tliiiiga,  as  can  never 
be  presented  in  any  experience.  Tliis  sceptical  philosopher 
did  not  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  judgments,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  but  regarded  this  augmentation  of  conceptions, 
and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselTei,  the  spontaneous  gene- 
ration of  understanding  and  reason,  independently  of  the 
impregnation  of  experience,  as  altogether  impossible.  The 
so-called  a  priori  principles  of  these  faculties  he  consequently 
held  to  be  invahd  and  imaginary,  and  regarded  them  as 
nothing  but  subjectife  habits  of  thought  originating  in  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  purely  empirical  and  contingent  rules, 
to  which  we  attribute  a  spurious  necessity  and  univeraahty. 
In  support  of  this  strange  assertion,  he  referred  us  to  the 
generally  acknowledged  principle  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect.  No  faculty  of  the  mind  can  conduct  ua  from  tlie 
conception  of  a  tbiog  to  the  existence  of  somethlug  else  ;  and 
hence  he  believed  he  could  infer  that,  without  experience,  WQ 
possess  no  source  from  which  we  can  augment  a  conception, 
and  no  ground  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  framing  a  judgment 
that  is  to  extend  our  cognition  a  priori.  That  the  light  of  the 
Bun,  which  shines  upon  a  piece  of  wax,  at  the  same  time  melta 
it,  while  it  hardens  clay,  no  power  of  the  understanding  could 
infer  from  the  conceptions  which  we  previously  possessed  of 
these  Bubstauces  ;  much  less  is  there  any  a  priori  law  that 
could  conduct  us  to  such  a  conclusion,  which  experience  alone 
can  certify.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion 
of  Transcendental  Logic,  that,  although  we  can  never  proceed 
immediately  beyond  the  content  of  the  conception  which  is 
given  us,  we  can  always  cognize  completely  a  priori — in  rela- 
tion, however,  to  a  third  term,  namely,  potaible  experience — the 
law  of  its  connection  with  other  things.  For  example,  if  I  ob- 
serve that  a  piece  of  wax  melts,  I  can  cognise  a  priori  that  there 
must  have  been  something  (the  sun's  heat)  preceding,  which 
this  effect  follows  according  to  a  fixed  law  ;  idthough,  without 
tlie  aid  of  experience,  I  could  not  cognize  a  priori  and  in  a  de- 
terminate  manner,  either  the  cause  from  the  effect,  or  the  effect 
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from  the  csoee.  Hume  wu  therefore  i>roug  in  iuferTiiig, 
from  the  coDtingency  of  the  detemiinaDOD  according  to  late, 
the  coDtingeDcy  of  lAe  law  itMlf;  and  the  passing  bej-ond 
the  coacepdon  of  a  thing  to  possible  experience  (which  is  an 
a  priori  proceeding,  constitaliiig  the  objective  re&lity  of  the 
canceptiool.  he  confounded  with  our  syntbesiB  of  objects  in 
actual  experience,  nliich  is  alwav),  of  course,  empiricaL  Thm, 
too,  he  regarded  the  principle  of  affinity,  which,  has  ita  seat 
in  the  anderstanding  and  iodicatea  a  necessary  connection,  as 
a  mere  rule  of  association,  lying  in  the  tmitatiTe  faculty  of 
imagination,  which  can  present  only  contingent,  and  not  ob- 

The  sceptical  errors  of  this  remarkably  acute  thinker  arose 
principally  from  a  defect,  whiiih  was  common  to  bim  with  the 
dogmatists,  namely,  that  he  had  never  made  a  systematic 
review  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  a  priori  synthesis  performed 
by  the  understanding.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found, 
to  take  one  example  among  many,  that  the  prineiple  of  per- 
manence WAS  of  titis  character,  and  that  it,  as  well  aa  the 
principle  of  causality,  anticipates  experience.  In  thia  way  he 
might  have  been  able  to  describe  the  determinate  limits  of  the 
a  priori  operationa  of  understanding  and  reason.  But  he 
merely  declared  the  understanding  to  be  limited,  instead  of 
showing  what  ita  limits  were  i  he  created  a  general  mistrast 
iu  the  power  of  our  faculties,  without  giving  us  any  determi- 
nate knowledge  of  the  bounds  of  our  necessary  and  unavoidable 
ignoniuce  ;  he  examined  and  condemned  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  understanding,  without  investigating  all  ita  powers 
with  tlie  completeness  necessary  to  criticism.  He  denies, 
with  truth,  certain  powers  to  the  understanding,  but  he  goes 
further,  and  declares  it  to  he  utterly  inadequate  to  the  a  priori 
extension  of  knowledge,  although  he  has  not  fully  examined 
all  the  powers  which  reside  iu  the  faculty ;  and  thus  the  fate 
which  always  overtakes  scepticism  meets  bim  too.  That  is  to 
say,  his  own  declarations  are  doabted,  for  his  objections  were 
based  v^on  facta,  which  are  contingent,  and  not  upon  priu- 
ciples,  which  can  alone  demonstrate  the  necessary  invalidity  of 
all  dogmatical  assertions. 

Aa  Hume  makes  no  distinction  between  the  well-groimded 
claims  of  the  understanding  and  the  dialectical  pretensions  of 
reason,  against  which,  however,  his  attacks  are  mainly  directed. 
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reason  does  not  feel  itself  shut  out  from  all  attempts  at  the 
extension  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  hence  it  refuses,  in  spite  of 
a  few  checks  in  this  or  that  quarter,  to  relinquish  such  efforts. 
For  one  naturally  arms  one's-self  to  resist  an  attack,  and  he- 
comes  more  obstinate  in  the  resolve  to  establish  the  claims  he 
has  advanced.  But  a  complete  review  of  the  powers  of  reason, 
and  the  conviction  thence  arising  that  we  ute  in  possession  of 
a  limited  field  of  action,  while  we  must  admit  the  vanity  of 
higher  claims,  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  and  dispute,  and  in- 
duces reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  its  limited  domain. 

To  the  uncritical  dogmatist,  who  has  not  surveyed  the  sphere 
of  his  understanding,  nor  determined,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples, the  limits  of  possible  cognition,  who,  consequently,  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  believes  he  will  discover  them 
by  the  attempts  he  makes  in  the  field  of  cognition,  these  at- 
tacks of  scepticism  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  destructive. 
For  if  there  is  one  proposition  in  his  chain  of  reasoning  which 
he  cannot  prove,  or  the  fallacy  in  which  he  cannot  evolve  in 
accordance  with  a  principle,  suspicion  falls  on  all  his  state- 
ments, however  plausible  they  may  appear. 

And  thus  scepticism,  the  bane  of  dogmatical  philosophy, 
conducts  us  to  a  sound  investigation  into  the  understanding 
and  the  reason.  When  we  are  thus  far  advaneed,  we  need 
fear  no  further  attacks ;  for  the  limits  of  our  domain  are 
clearly  marked  out,  and  we  can  make  no  claims  nor  become 
involved  in  any  disputes  regarding  the  region  that  lies  beyond 
these  limits.  Thus  the  sceptical  procedure  in  philosophy  does 
not  present  any  solution  of  the  problems  of  reason,  but  it 
forms  an  excellent  exercise  for  its  powers,  awakening  its  cir- 
cumspection, and  indicating  the  means  whereby  it  may  most 
fully  establish  its  claims  to  its  legitimate  possessions. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Sbctiow  Thibd. 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  Hypothesis. 

This  critique  of  reason  has  now  taught  us  that  all  its  efforts 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  pure  specu- 
lation, are  utterly  fruitless.    So  much  the  wider  field,  it  may 
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appear,  lies  open  to  hypothesis 
witli  certainty,  we  are  ai  liberty  t 
supposition  B. 

Itna^atioD  may  he  allowed,  under  the  strict  suneilluiM 
of  reason,  to  invent  suppoaitious  ;  but,  these  must  be  based 
ou  something  that  is  perfectly  certain — and  that  is  the  pina- 
bdity  of  the  object.  If  we  are  well  assured  upon  this  poini, 
it  is  allowable  to  have  recourse  to  supposition  in  regard  la 
the  reality  of  tbe  object ;  but  tliis  supposition  must,  unjeii 
it  is  utterly  grouudless,  be  connected,  as  its  ground  of  ei- 
pianation,  with  that  wLich  is  rtally  given  and  absulately  c«- 
laiu.     Such  a  supposition  is  termed  a  hypothesis. 

It  is  beyond  our  power  to  form  the  leaat  conception  apmn 
of  the  possibility  of  dynamical  connection  in  phsenomeoa ; 
and  the  category  of  the  pure  understanding  wiU  not  enable 
us  to  excogitate  any  such  connection,  but  merely  helps  u&  lo 
understand  it,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  experience.  For  tbii 
reason  we  cannot,  in  accordance  with  the  categories,  imi^e 
or  invent  any  object  or  any  property  of  an  object  not  given, 
or  tliat  may  not  be  given  in  experience,  and  employ  it  in  i 
hypothesis ;  otherwise,  we  shouJd  be  baaing  our  chain  of  res- 
souing  upon  mere  chimerical  fancies,  and  not  upon  concep- 
tions of  things.  Thus,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  new  powers,  not  existing  in  nature, — for  example,  an 
understanding  with  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  a  force  of  at- 
traction without  contact,  or  some  new  kind  of  substancei 
occupying  space,  and  yet  without  the  property  of  impenetra- 
bility j  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  is  any 
other  kind  of  community  among  substances  than  that  observ- 
able in  experience,  any  kind  of  presence  than  that  in  space, 
or  any  kind  of  duration  than  that  in  time.  In  one  word,  the 
conditions  of  possible  experience  are  for  reason  the  only  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  things;  reason  cannot  venture  to 
form,  independently  of  these  conditions,  any  conceptions  of 
things,  because  such  conceptions,  although  not  self-con tradio 
tory,  are  without  object  and  without  apphcation. 

The  conceptions  of  reasDu  are,  as  wc  have  already  shown, 
mere  ideas,  and  do  not  relate  to  auy  object  in  any  kind  of  ex- 
perience. At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  indicate  imaginary 
or  possiltle  objects.  They  are  purely  problematical  in  their 
re,  and,  as  aids  to  tlie  heuristic  exercise  of  the  faculties. 
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form  the  basis  of  the  regulative  principles  for  the  systematic 
employment  of  the  understanding  in  the  field  of  experience. 
If  we  leave  this  ground  of  experience,  they  become  mere 
fictions  of  thought,  the  possibility  of  virhich  is  quite  indemon- 
strable ;  and  they  cannot  consequently  be  employed,  as  hypo- 
theses, in  the  explanation  of  real  phsenomena.  It  is  quite 
admissible  to  cogitate  the  soul  as  simple,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  ourselves  to  employ  the  idea  of  a  perfect  and  neces- 
«ary  unity  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  the  principle  of 
all  our  inquiries  into  its  internal  phsenomena,  although  we 
cannot  cognize  this  unity  in  concreto.  But  to  assume  that  the 
soul  is  a  simple  substance  (a  transcendental  conception)  would 
be  enouncing  a  proposition  which  is  not  only  indemonstrable 
— as  many  physical  hypotheses  are,  but  a  proposition  which 
is  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  the  highest  degree  rash.  The 
simple  is  never  presented  in  experience  ;  and,  if  by  substance 
is  here  meant  the  permanent  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  the 
possibility  of  a  simple  phcenomenon  is  perfectly  inconceivable. 
Reason  affords  no  good  grounds  for  admitting  the  existence  of 
intelligible  beings,  or  of  intelligible  properties  of  sensuous 
thines,  although — as  we  have  no  conception  either  of  their 
possibility  or  of  their  impossibility — ^it  will  always  be  out  of 
our  power  to  affinn  dogmatically  that  they  do  not  exist. 

In  the  explanation  of  given  pheenomena,  no  other  things 
and  no  other  grounds  of  explanation  can  be  employed,  than 
those  which  stand  in  connection  with  the  given  phsenomena 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  experience.  A  transcendental 
hypothesis,  in  which  a  mere  idea  of  reason  is  employed  to  ex- 
plain the  phsenomena  of  nature,  would  not  give  us  any  better 
insight  into  a  phsenomenon,  as  we  should  be  trying  to  ex* 
plain  what  we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  from  known  em- 
pirical principles,  by  what  we  do  not  understand  at  all.  The 
principle  of  such  a  hypothesis  might  conduce  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reason,  but  it  would  not  assist  the  understanding  in 
its  application  to  objects.  Order  and  conformity  to  aims  in 
the  sphere  of  nature  must  be  themselves  explained  upon 
natural  grounds  and  according  to  natural  laws  ;  and  the  wild- 
est hypotheses,  if  they  are  only  physical,  are  here  more  ad- 
missible than  a  hyperphysical  hypothesis,  such  as  that  of  a 
divine  author.  For  such  a  hypothesis  would  introduce  the 
principle  of  ignava  ratio,  which  requires  ua  to  give  up  the 
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si-arcb  for  causea  that  might  be  discovered  iu  the  course  of 
experience,  and  to  rest  Batisfied  with  a  mere  idea.  As  regards 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  grounds  of  explanation  in  theeerieg 
of  these  causes,  this  can  be  uo  hindrance  to  the  understanding 
iu  the  ease  of  pluenomena ;  because,  as  the;  are  to  us  nothing 
more  than  phEenomena,  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  anything 
like  completeness  in  the  synllieBtB  of  the  series  of  their  con- 
Transcendental  hypotheses  are  therefore  inadmissible ;  and  we 
cannot  use  the  liberty  of  employing,  in  the  absence  of  physical, 
hyperphyeical  grounds  of  explanation.  Aud  this  for  two 
reaaous ;  first,  because  such  hypotheses  do  not  advance  reason, 
but  rather  stop  it  iu  its  progress ;  secondly,  because  this  licence 
would  render  fruitless  nil  its  exertions  in  its  own  proper  sphere, 
which  is  that  of  experience.  For,  when  the  explanation  of 
natural  pheenomena  happens  to  be  difficult,  we  have  constantly 
at  hand  a  transcendental  ground  of  explanation,  which  UAs 
us  abore  the  necessity  of  investigating  nature ;  and  otu'  in- 
quiries are  brought  to  a  close,  not  because  we  have  obtained  all 
the  requisite  knowledge,  hut  because  ne  abut  upon  a  principle, 
which  is  incomprehensible,  aud  which,  indeed,  is  so  far  back 
in  the  track  of  thought,  as  to  contain  the  conception  of  the 
absolutely  prima!  being. 

The  next  requisite  for  the  adniissibiUty  of  a  hypothesia  is 
its  sufficiency.  That  is,  it  must  determine  a  priori  the  couse- 
quences  which  are  given  iu  experience,  and  which  are  supposed 
to  foUow  from  the  hypothesis  itself.  If  we  require  to  employ 
auxiliary  hypotheses,  the  suspicion  i 
are  mere  fictions ;  because  the 
requires  the  same  juati&catioa  e 
hypothesis,  and  thus  their  testimony  is 
the  existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect  i 
cient  grounds  for  the  explanation  of  the  conformity  to  a 
the  order  and  the  greatness  which  we  observe  iu  the  universe  ; 
but  we  find  ourselves  obliged,  when  we  observe  the  evil  in  the 
world  aud  the  exceptions  to  these  laws,  to  employ  new  hypo, 
theses  in  support  of  the  original  oue.  We  employ  the  idea 
of  the  simple  nature  of  the  human  soul  as  the  foundation 
of  nil  the  theories  we  may  form  of  itsphienomena;  but  wheu 
I  we  meet  with  difficulties  in  our  way,  wheu  we  observe  in  the 
i  soul  phenomena  similar  to  the  uhnnges  which  take  place  in 
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matter,  we  require  to  call  in  new  auxiliary  hypotheses.     1 
may,  indeed,  uat  be  false,  but  vre  do  iiot  knuw  them  to  be 
because  the  only  witness  to  tlieir  certitude  is  the  hypothesis 
vhich  they  themselves  have  beeu  called  in  to  explain. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  above-mentioned  BBsertioDS  re- 
garding the  immaterial  unity  of  the  aoul  and  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  as  dogmata,  which  ccrtaiu  philosopliera  pro- 
fess to  demonstrate  a  priori,  but  purely  aa  hypotheses.  In  the 
former  case,  the  dogmatist  must  take  care  that  his  argument* 
possess  the  apodeictic  certainty  of  a  demoustration.  For  the 
assertion  that  the  reahty  of  such  ideas  is  probable,  is  as  absurd, 
aa  a  proof  of  the  probabihty  of  a  proposition  in  geometry. 
Pure  abstract  reason,  apart  from  all  experience,  can  either  cog- 
uize  a  proposition  entirely  a  priori,  and  as  necessary,  or  it  can 
cognize  nothing  at  all ;  and  hence  the  judgments  it  enounces 
are  never  mere  opiniona,  they  are  either  apodeictic  certainties, 
or  declarations  that  nothing  can  be  known  on  the  subject. 
Opinions  and  probable  judgments  on  the  nature  of  thmga 
can  only  be  employed  to  explain  given  phKuomena,  or  they 
may  relate  to  the  effect,  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws,  of 
an  actually  existing  cause.  In  other  words,  we  must  restrict 
the  sphere  of  opinion  to  the  world  of  experience  and  nature. 
Beyond  this  region  opinion  is  mere  invention ;  unless  we  are 
groping  about  for  tlie  truth  on  a  path  not  yet  fully  known, 
and  have  some  hopes  of  stumbling  upon  it  by  chance. 

But,  although  hypotheses  are  inadmissible  in  answers  to 
the  questions  of  pure  speculative  reason,  they  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  these  answers.  That  is  to  say,  hypo- 
theses are  admissible  in  polemic,  but  not  in  the  sphere  of 
dogmatism.  By  the  defence  of  statements  of  this  character, 
I  do  not  mean  an  attempt  at  discovering  new  grounds  for 
their  support,  but  merely  the  refutation  of  the  arguments  of 
opponents.  All  a  priori  synthetical  propositions  possess  the 
peculiarity,  that,  although  the  philosopher  who  maintains  the 
reality  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  proposition,  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  knowledge  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
his  statements,  his  opponent  is  as  little  able  to  prove  the  ^uth 
of  the  opposite.  This  equaUty  of  fortune  does  not  allow  the 
one  party  to  be  superior  to  the  other  in  the  sphere  of  specu- 
lative cognition ;  and  it  is  this  sphere  accordingly  that 
proper  arena  of  these  endless  speculative  couil' 
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dlisll  «fterward8  show  ihnt,  in  relation  to  its  practical  (irnvf, 
lUason  has  tlie  right  of  admitting  what,  in  the  field  of  purt 
apeculHtion,  ehe  would  not  be  justified  in  supposiug,  eiKpi 
iipoD  perfectly  aofficient  ^ouDds ;  because  all  such  Bnppoii- 
tions  destroy  the  uecessary  completeness  of  specuiatiou— ( 
couditiun  which  the  practical  reason,  however,  does  not  cou' 
aider  to  be  requisite.  In  thia  sphere,  therefore.  Reason  ia  mis- 
tress of  a  poBscasion,  her  title  to  which  ehe  does  not  reqnirf 
to  prove — which,  in  fact,  she  could  not  do.  The  burden  c[ 
proof  accordingly  rests  upon  the  opponent.  But  as  h«  hu 
just  as  Uttle  knowledge  regarding  the  subject  discussed,  sod 
U  as  little  able  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  object  of  an 
idea,  sa  the  philosopher  on  the  other  side  is  to  demonsCrsie 
its  reality,  it  ia  evident  that  there  is  an  advantage  on  the  aie 
a(  the  philosopher  who  maintains  his  proposition  aa  a  pruti- 
cally  ueceasHry  supposition  {melior  est  conditio  poandeniU). 
For  he  is  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  self-defence,  the  same  wei- 
pons  ns  hia  opponent  mokes  use  of  is  attacking  him  ;  that  is, 
he  has  a  right  to  use  hypotheses  not  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  arguments  in  favour  of  hia  own  propositions,  but 
to  show  that  hia  opponent  knows  no  more  than  himself  re- 
garding the  subject  under  discussion,  and  cannot  boast  of  any 
apeculnlive  advantage. 

Hypotheses  are,  therefore,  admissible  in  the  sphere  of  pnrf 
reason,  only  as  weapons  for  self-defence,  and  not  as  snpporU 
to  dogmatical  assertions.  But  the  opposing  party  we  must 
always  seek  for  in  ourselves.  For  speculalive  reason  is,  in  tbe 
apherc  of  transcendentalism,  dialectical  vaiUmon  jtafjire.  The 
difficulties  and  objections  we  have  to  fear  lie  ia  onrselves. 
They  are  like  old  but  never  superannuated  claims  ;  and  ve 
must  seek  them  out,  and  settle  them  once  and  for  erer,  if  we  are 
to  expect  ft  permanent  peace.  External  tranquillity  is  hollow 
and  unreal.  The  root  of  these  contradictiona,  vthich  lies  in 
the  nature  of  hnman  reason,  must  be  destroyed  ;  and  tliis  can 
only  be  done,  by  giving  it,  in  the  first  instance,  Jreedom  to 
grow,  nay,  by  nourishing  it,  that  it  may  send  out  shoots,  and 
thus  betray  ita  own  existence.  It  ia  our  duty,  therefore,  to_  try 
to  discover  new  objections,  to  put  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
our  opponent,  and  to  grant  him  the  moat  favourable  position 
in  the  arena  that  he  can  wish.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  concessions ;    on  the  contrary,  we  may  rather  hope  that 
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■we  shnll  tliiia  make  ourBelTea  master  of  a  poBseasioo 
no  one  will  ever  venture  to  dispute. 

The  thinker  requires,  to  be  fully  equipped,  the  hypotheses 
of  pure  reason,  which,  although  but  leaden  weapons,  (for  they 
Lave  not  been  Bteeled  io  the  armoury  of  experience),  are  as 
iiseful  as  any  that  can  be  employed  by  his  opponents.  If,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  assumed,  from  a  Dou-speculatire  point  of 
view,  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul,  and  are  met  by  the  ob- 
jection that  experience  seems  to  prove  that  the  growth  and  decay 
of  our  mental  faculliea  are  mere  modifications  of  llie  senauoua 
organism, — we  can  weaken  the  force  of  this  objection,  by  the 
assumption  that  the  body  is  nothing  hut  the  fundamental  pbee- 
Q,  to  which,  as  a  necessary  condition,  all  aensibihty, 
seqitently  all  thought,  relates  in  the  present  state  of 
leuce  ;  and  that  the  separatioa  of  soul  and  body  i'orma 
the  conclusion  of  the  sensuous  exercise  of  our  power  of  cog- 
nition, and  the  beginning  of  the  intellectaal.  The  body 
would,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
cause  of  thought,  but  merely  as  its  restrictive  condition,  as 
promotive  of  the  sensuous  and  animal,  but  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  pure  and  spiritual  life ;  and  the  dependence  of  the 
animal  hfe  on  tbe  constitution  of  the  hody,  would  not  prove 
that  the  wholt  life  of  man  was  also  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  organism.  We  might  go  still  farther,  and  discover  new 
objecUons,  or  carry  out  to  their  extreme  consequences  those 
which  have  already  been  adduced. 

Generation,  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  among  the  ir- 
rational animals,  depends  on  so  many  accidents — of  occasion, 
of  proper  sustenance,  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  government 
of  a  country,  of  vice  even,  that  it  is  difRcuIt  to  beheve  in  the 
eternal  existence  of  a  being,  whose  life  has  begun  under  cir- 
cumstances so  mean  and  trivial,  and  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
our  own  control.  As  regards  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  race,  we  need  have  no  difficulties,  for 
accident  in  single  cases  is  subject  to  general  laws ;  but:,  in  the 
case  of  each  individual,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  could  hardly  ex- 
pect so  wonderful  an  effect  from  causes  so  insignificant.  But,  in 
answer  to  these  objections,  we  may  adduce  the  transcendental 
hypothesis,  that  all  life  is  properly  intelligible,  and  not  subject 
to  changes  of  time,  and  that  it  neither  began  in  Inrth,  nor  will 
end  in  death.     We  may  assume  that  this  life  is  nothing  mure 
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tlun  A  •eniuoiu  represrnUtion  of  pure  spiritual  life  ;  lliat  l)u 
whole  world  of  sense  is  but  an  image,  hovering  before  iIk 
^ultj  of  cognidoD  wbich  we  exercise  in  this  sphere,  ntid  ma 
no  more  objective  reaUty  tbui  a  dream  ;  and  that  if  wc  could 
intuite  ournelveB  and  other  things  as  they  reftll;  are,  we  shnulii 
Me  DunelTes  in  a  world  of  epirilual  natures,  our  conneflioii 
with  which  did  not  be^n  at  our  birth,  and  will  not  cease  nilti 
the  deitniction  of  the  body.     Aud  ho  ou. 

We  canuot  be  said  to  know  what  has  been  above  assertol, 
tior  do  we  seriously  maintain  the  truth  of  the«e  asseriioiu^ 
and  the  notions  therein  indicated  are  not  even  ideas  of  resson, 
they  are  purely  _/fcfiV(Out  conceptions.  But  this  hypolhetical 
procedure  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  resaon. 
Our  opponent  mistakes  the  absence  of  empirii;al  conditions  tor 
a  proof  of  the  complete  impossibihty  of  all  that  we  have  u 
erted  ;  and  we  have  to  show  him  that  he  has  not  exhausted  tli« 
whole  sphere  of  possibility,  and  that  be  can  as  little  compaii 
that  sphere  by  the  laws  of  experience  and  nature,  as  we  can 
lay  a  secure  foundation  for  the  operations  of  reason  beyond 
the  region  of  experience.  Such  hypothetical  defences  agunsi 
the  preteDsions  of  an  opponent  must  not  be  regarded  u  de- 
clarations of  opinion.  The  philosopher  abandons  them,  so 
soon  as  the  opposite  party  reuouoces  its  dogmatical  eonceii. 
To  maintain  a  simply  negative  position  in  relation  to  propo- 
nQohh  which  rest  ou  an  insecure  foundation,  well  befits  the 
moderation  of  a  true  philosopher ;  but  to  uphold  the  objectiDDt 
urged  against  an  opponent  as  proofs  of  the  opposite  Btatemeol, 
is  a  proceeding  just  as  unwarrantable  and  arrogant  as  it  i>  to 
attack  the  position  of  a  philosopher  who  advances  affirmative 
propositions  regarding  such  a  suliject. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  hypotheses,  in  the  speculadn 
sphere,  are  valid,  not  as  independent  propositions,  but  only 
relatively  to  opposite  trausceudent  assumptions.  For,  to  maka 
the  principles  of  possible  experience  conditions  of  the  paan- 
biUty  of  things  in  general  is  just  as  transcendent  a  pro<»dim 
as  to  maintain  the  objective  reality  of  ideas  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  no  objects  except  such  as  lie  without  the  limits  of 
possible  experience.  The  judgments  enounced  by  pure  reaaoa 
must  be  necessary,  or  they  must  not  be  enounced  at  all, 
Heasou  cannot  trouble  herself  with  opinions.  But  the  hy< 
potheses  we  have  been  discussing  are  merely  problemalit^ 


jiidgraentB,  which  can  neither  be  confuted  nor  proved ;  while, 
therefore,  they  are  not  personal  opiniuDB,  they  are  indispeDsable 
as  answers  to  objectioDs  which  are  liable  to  be  raised.  But  we 
must  take  care  to  confine  them  to  this  function,  and  guard 
Bgainst  any  assumption  on  their  part  of  absolute  validity,  a 
proceeding  which  would  involve  reason  in  inextricable  diifi- 
culties  and  contradictions. 

CHAPTER   FIRST. 

►  Section  Fourth. 

The  Discipline  tif  Pure  Reason  in  relation  to  Proofs. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  wbich  distinguishes  the  proofs  of  tran- 
sceodental  synthetit^  propositions  from  those  of  all  other 
a  priori  synthetical  cogaitions,  that  reaaon,  iu  the  case  of  the 
former,  does  not  npply  its  conceptions  directly  to  aD  object, 
but  is  first  obhged  to  prove,  a  priori,  the  objective  validity  of 
these  conceptions  and  the  possibility  of  their  eyntheses.  This 
is  not  merely  a  prudential  rule,  it  is  essential  to  the  very  possi- 
bility of  the  proof  of  a  transcendental  proposition.  If  I  am 
required  to  pass,  a  priori,  beyond  the  conception  of  an  object, 
I  find  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  without  the  guidance  of 
something  which  is  not  contained  in  the  conception.  Iu 
mathematics,  it  is  a  priori  intuition  that  guides  my  synthesis  ; 
and,  iu  this  case,  all  our  conclusions  may  be  drawn  imme* 
diately  from  pure  intuition.  In  transceudental  cognition,  so 
long  as  we  are  dealing  only  with  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, we  are  guided  by  possible  experience.  That  is  ut 
say,  a  proof  in  the  sphere  of  transcendental  cognition  does 
not  show  that  the  given  conception  (tliat  of  an  event,  for  ex- 
ample,) leads  directly  to  another  conception  (that  of  a  cause) — 
for  this  would  be  a  saltus  which  nothing  can  justify  ;  but  it 
shows  that  experience  itself,  and  consequently  the  object  of 
experience,  is  impossible  without  the  connection  indicated  by 
these  conceptions.  It  follows  that  such  a  proof  must  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  arriving,  synthetically  and  a  priori, 
at  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  which  was  not  contained  in 
our  conceptions  of  these  things.  Unless  \te  pay  particular 
attention  to  tliis  requirement,  oui  proofs,  instead  of  pursuing 
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le  Btraight  puth  indicated  by  renaon,  follow  the  lortuon!  mi 
;re  subjective  aggociation.  The  Uluaory  conviction,  Trtici 
npon  aubjective  causes  of  association,  and  which  is  con. 

idered  as  resulting  from  the  perception  of  a  real  and  objuctiTt 
natural  affinity,  is  always  open  to  doabt  and  BUspicion.  ht 
this  reason,  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  pwn 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  have,  according  to  the  am- 
versal  admisBion  of  philosophers,  been  quite  uusuccfiMfitl: 
aud,  before  the  appearance  of  traiiHceudeiital  critirism,  it  "m 
considered  better,  as  this  principle  coiild  not  be  abaudoned, 
to  appeal  boldly  to  the  common  aense  of  mankind  (a  proceed- 
idg  which  always  proves  that  the  problem,  which  rewnii 
ought  lo  solve,  is  one  in  which  philosophers  find  great  diffi- 
culties), rather  ihan  attempt  to  diecover  new  dogmatical  proofe 
But,  if  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  a  proposition  of  pon 
reason,  and  if  I  aim  at  pausing  beyoud  my  empirical  concep- 
tions by  the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  it  is  necesBary  tiat  the  proof 
ahould  firBt  show  that  such  a  step  in  synthestB  is  posaiblt 
(which  it  is  not),  before  it  proceeds  to  prove  the  truth  of  th( 
proposition  itself.  The  so-called  proof  of  the  Bimpte  nature 
of  the  soul  from  the  unity  of  apperception,  ia  a  very  plamiblt 
one.  But  it  contains  no  answer  to  the  objection,  that,  as  the 
notion  of  absolute  simplicity  is  not  a  conception  which  a 
directly  apphcable  to  a  perception,  bnt  is  an  idea  which  mnB 
be  inferred — if  at  all — from  observation,  it  ia  by  no  meant 
evident,  how  the  mere  fact  of  consciousness,  which  is  contaned 
in  all  thought,  nithough  in  bo  far  a  simple  repreBcntation,  can 
conduct  me  to  the  consciousness  and  cognition  of  a  thing 
which  is  purely  a  thinking  snbstance.  When  I  represent  to 
my  mind  the  power  of  my  body  as  in  motion,  my  body  inthif 
tliought  ia  BO  far  absolute  unity,  and  my  repreaentation  of  it 
ia  a  simple  one  ;  and  hence  I  can  indicate  this  representation 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  becauBe  I  have  made  abstrftction  of 
the  size  or  volnme  of  the  hody.  But  I  cannot  hence  infer  that, 
given  merely  the  moving  power  of  a  body,  the  body  may  be 
cogitated  as  simple  siibatance,  merely  because  the  represenU- 
tjon  in  my  mind  takes  no  account  of  its  content  in  space,  and 
is  consequently  simple.  The  simple,  in  abstraction,  ia  very 
different  from  the  objectively  simple  ;  and  hence  the  Ego, 
•which  ia  ample  in  the  first  sense,  may,  in  the  second  senw 
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indicatiiig  the  boiU  itself,  be  a  very  comples  cooception,  with 
a  very  Tarious  content.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  in  all  aucli 
arguraentB,  there  Inrka  a  paralogiam.  We  guese  (for  without 
some  Buch  surmise  our  enspicion  would  not  be  excited  in  refer- 
ence to  a  proof  of  this  character,)  at  the  preacnce  of  the 
paralogism,  by  keeping  ever  before  us  a  criterion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  those  synthetical  propositiona  which  aim  at  proving 
more  than  experieoce  can  teach  us.  This  criterion  is  obtained 
from  the  observation  that  such  proofs  do  not  lead  ub  directly 
from  the  subject  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved  to  the  required 
predicate,  but  find  it  necessary  to  presuppose  the  poBBibility  of 
extending  our  cognition  a  priori  by  meaiiB  of  ideas.  We  must, 
accordingly,  always  nse  the  greatest  caution  ;  we  require, 
before  attempting  any  proof,  to  consider  bow  it  is  possible  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  cognition  by  the  operations  of  pure 
reason,  and  from  what  source  we  are  to  derive  knowledge, 
which  is  not  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  nor 
relates,  by  anticipation,  to  pOBsible  experience.  We  shall 
thus  spare  ourselves  much  severe  and  fruitless  labour,  by  not 
expecting  from  reason  what  is  beyond  its  power,  or  rather  by 
subjecting  it  to  discipUne,  and  teaching  it  to  moderate  ita 
L  Tebement  desirea  for  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  cognition. 
I  The  first  rule  for  our  guidance  is,  therefore,  not  to  attempt 
I  a  transcendental  proof,  before  we  have  considered  from  what 
'  BOnrce  we  ate  to  derive  the  principles  upon  which  the  proof  is 
to  be  based,  and  what  right  we  have  to  expect  that  our  con- 
clusions from  these  principles  will  be  veracious.  If  they 
are  principles  of  the  understanding,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
we  should  attain  by  their  means  to  ideas  of  pure  reason  ;  for 
these  principles  are  valid  only  in  regard  to  objects  of  possible 
experience.  If  they  are  principles  of  pure  reason,  our  labour 
is  alike  in  vain.  For  the  principles  of  reason,  if  employed  as 
objective,  are  without  exception  dialectical,  and  possess  no 
validity  or  truth,  except  as  regulative  principles  of  the  syate- 
mstic  employment  of  reason  in  experience.  But  when  such 
delusive  proofs  are  presented  to  us,  it  is  onr  duty  to  meet 
them  with  the  non  liqvel  of  a  matured  judgment ;  and, 
although  we  are  unable  to  expose  the  particular  sophism  upon 
which  the  proof  is  based,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  principles  employed  in  it ;  and,  if  these  principles 
have  their  origin  in  pure  reason  alone,  such  a  deduction  is 
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ibsol tite I y  im possible .  And  tliusit  is  unnecesHary  that  tve should 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  exposure  and  confutation  of  everj 
HophiHtical  illQiion ;  we  may,  at  once,  bring  rU  dialertie, 
which  is  inexhaustible  in  the  production  of  fallacieH,  before 
the  bar  of  critical  reason,  which  tests  the  principles  upon 
which  nil  dialectical  procedure  is  based.  The  second  peculi' 
arity  of  transcendental  proof  is,  that  a  transcendeDtal  propo- 
sition cannot  rest  upon  more  than  a  single  proof.  If  I  am 
drawing  conclusions,  not  from  conceptions,  but  from  intuition 
corresponding  to  a  conception,  be  it  pure  intuitioD,  as  is 
mathematics,  or  empiricHl,  as  in  natural  science,  the  intuition 
which  forma  the  basis  of  my  inferences,  presents  me  with  ma- 
terials for  many  ayntlietical  propositions,  which  I  can  connect 
in  various  modes,  while,  as  it  is  allowable  to  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  intention,  I  can  arriye  by  different  paths 
at  the  same  proposition. 

But  every  transcendental  proposition  seta  out  from  a  con- 
ception, and  posits  the  synthetical  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  an  object  according  to  this  conception.  Tliere  must,  there- 
fore, be  but  one  ground  of  proof,  because  it  is  the  conception 
alone  which  determines  the  object ;  and  thus  the  proof  cannot 
contain  anything  more  than  the  determination  of  the  object 
according  to  the  conception.  In  our  Transcendental  Analytic, 
for  example,  we  inferred  the  principle,  Every  event  has  s 
cause,  from  the  only  condition  of  the  objective  poBsibility  of 
our  conception  of  an  event.  This  is,  that  an  event  cauuot  be 
determined  in  time,  and  consequently  cannot  form  a  part  of 
experience,  unless  it  stands  under  this  dynamical  law.  Thia 
is  the  only  possible  ground  of  proof ;  for  our  conception  of  an 
event  posseaaea  objective  validity,  that  is,  ia  a  true  conception, 
only  because  the  law  of  causality  determines  an  object  to  which 
it  can  refer.  Otlier  arguments  in  support  of  tliis  principle 
have  been  attempted — such  as  that  from  the  contingent  nature 
of  a  pheenomeuou  ;  but  when  thia  argument  is  considered,  we 
can  discover  no  criterion  of  contingency,  except  the  fact  of  an 
event — of  something  kappating,  that  ia  to  say,  the  existence 
which  is  preceded  by  the  non-existence  of  an  object,  and  thus 
we  fall  back  on  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  If  the  propo- 
sition. Every  thinking  being  is  simple,  ia  to  be  proved,  we 
keep  to  the  conception  of  the  Ego,  which  is  simple,  and  to 
which  all  thought  haa  a  relation.     The  same  ia  the  case  with 
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the  (ranscendeDtal  proof  of  the  exialeiice  of  a  Deity,  which 
basect  Bolely  upon  the  harmony  aud  reciprocal  litoeas  of  tba 
conceptioDB  of  an  ctu  realiasimum  and  a  necesEary  being,  and 
eannot'be  attempted  in  any  other  mnntter. 

This  caution  serves  to  simplify  very  much  the  criticism  of 
all  propositions  of  reason.  When  reason  employs  conceptions 
alone,  only  one  proof  of  its  thesis  is  possible,  if  any.  When, 
therefore,  the  dogmatist  advances  with  ten  nrguraents  in  favour 
of  a  proposition,  we  may  be  sure  that  not  one  of  them  is  con- 
clusive. For  if  he  possessed  one  which  proved  the  proposi- 
tion he  brings  forward  to  demoDstrution — as  must  always  be 
the  case  with  the  propositions  of  pure  reason — what  need  is 
there  for  any  more  ?  His  intention  can  only  he  similar  to  that 
of  the  advocate,  who  had  different  arguments  for  different 
judges  ;  thus  availing  himself  of  the  weakness  of  those  who 
examine  hia  ai:^;ufflent8,  who,  without  going  into  any  profound 
investigation,  adopt  the  view  of  the  case  which  seems  most 
probable  at  first  sight,  and  decide  according  to  it. 

The  third  rule  for  the  guidance  of  pure  reason  in  the  I 
conduct  of  a  proof  is,  that  ell  transcendental  proofs  must  never  i 
be  apaffoffic  or  indirect,  but  always  osteusive  or  direct.  The 
direct  or  ostensive  proof  n^it  only  establishes  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  to  be  proved,  but  exposes  the  grounds  of  its  truth  ; 
the  apagogic,  on  the  other  hand,  may  assure  us  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  but  it  cannot  enable  ns  to  comprehend  the 
grounds  of  its  possibihty.  The  latter  is,  accordingly,  rather 
an  auxiliary  to  an  argument,  than  a  strictly  philosophical 
and  rational  mode  of  procedure.  In  one  respect,  however,  they 
have  an  advantage  over  direct  proofs,  from  the  fact,  that  tlie 
mode  of  arguing  by  contradiction,  which  they  employ,  renders 
our  understanding  of  the  question  more  clear,  and  approxi- 
mates the  proof  to  the  certainty  of  an  intuitional  demonstra- 

The  true  reason  why  indirect  proofs  are  employed  in  dif- 
ferent sciences,  ia  this.  When  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
seek  to  base  a  cognition  are  too  various  or  too  profound,  we 
try  whether  or  not  we  may  not  discover  the  truth  of  our  cog- 
nition from  its  consequences.  The  modus  ponens  of  reasoning 
from  the  truth  of  its  inferences  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
would  be  admissible  if  all  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
irom  it  are  known  to  be  true  ;  for  in  this  case  there  can  be 


I  onl;  one  possible  ground  for  these  inferences,  and  that  ie  tLe 
true  one.  But  this  is  a  quite  impracticable  procedure,  as  it 
anrpaases  all  our  powers  to  discover  all  the  possible  inferences 
that  cau  be  drawn  from  a  proposition.  But  tbis  mode  of 
reasoning  is  employed,  under  favour,  when  we  wish  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  hypothesis  ;  in  which  case  wc  admit  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion — which  is  supported  by  analogy — that,  if  all 
the  inferences  we  have  drawn  and  examined  a^ee  with  the 
propositien  assumed,  all  other  possible  inferences  will  also 
agree  with  it.  But,  in  this  way,  an  hypothesis  can  never  be 
established  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  The  modus  toUena  of 
reasoning  from  known  inferences  to  the  unknown  propoaitioii, 
is  not  only  a  rigorous,  hut  a  v^ry  easy  mode  of  proof.  For, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  but  one  inference  from  a  proposition 
is  false,  then  the  proposition  mnst  itself  be  false.  Instead, 
then,  of  examining,  in  an  ostensive  argument,  the  whole  series 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  rests,  we 
need  only  take  the  opposite  of  this  proposition,  and  if  one 
inference  from  it  be  false,  then  must  the  opposite  be  itself 
false  ;  and,  consequently,  the  proposition  which  we  wished  to 
prove,  must  he  true. 

The  apagogic  method  of  proof  is  admissible  only  in  those 
Hcieaces  where  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  subjective  re- 
presentation for  au  objective  cognition.  Where  this  ia  pos- 
sible, it  ia  plain  that  the  opposite  of  a  given  proposition  may 
contradict  merely  the  subjective  conditions  of  Uiought,  and  not 
the  objective  cognition  ;  or  it  may  happen  that  both  proposi- 
tions contradict  each  other  only  under  a  subjective  condition, 
which  is  incorrectly  considered  to  be  objective,  and,  as  the 
condition  is  itself  false,  both  propositions  may  be  false,  and  it 
will,  conaequeutly,  be  impossible  to  conclude  the  truth  of  the 
dne  &om  the  falseness  of  the  other. 

In  mathematics  such  subreptions  are  impossible ;  and  it  is 
in  this  science,  accordingly,  that  the  indirect  mode  of  proof 
has  its  true  place.  In  the  science  of  nature,  where  all  asser- 
tion is  based  upou  empirical  intuition,  such  subreptions  may 
be  guarded  against  by  the  repeated  comparison  of  observa- 
tions ;  but  this  mode  of  proof  is  of  httle  value  in  this  sphere 
of  knowledge.  But  the  transcendental  efibrts  of  pure  reason 
are  all  made  in  the  sphere  of  the  subjective,  which  is  the  real 
btedium  of  all  dialectical  illusion  ;  and  thus  reason  eadeavaui 
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ill  its  pretniBsea,  to  impose  npoii  ns  subjective  repreBeotstioiiB 
for  objective  cognitione.  In  the  tmnscendentai  apbere  ' 
pure  reason,  then,  and  in  the  case  of  ayntbetical  propositioi 
it  ia  iiiadmisaible  to  aupport  a  atatement  by  disproving  the 
counter- statement.  For  only  two  eaeeB  are  possible ;  either, 
the  CDunter-Btatement  is  nothing  but  the  enounccment  of  the 
inconaistency  of  the  opposite  opinion  with  the  aubjectiTe  con- 
ditions of  reason,  which  doea  not  affect  the  real  case  (for 
example,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  unconditioned  necessity 
of  the  existence  of  a  being,  and  hence  every  Bpecolative  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  must  be  opposed  on  subjective 
grounds,  while  the  possibihty  of  this  being  in  itself  cannot 
with  justice  be  denied) ;  or,  both  proposiuona,  being  dia- 
lectics! in  tbeir  nature,  are  based  upon  an  impoaaible  con- 
ception. In  this  latter  case  the  rule  applies — non  entis  nulla 
sunt  predieata  :  that  is  to  say,  what  we  affirm,  and  what  we 
deny,  respecting  such  an  object,  are  equally  untrue,  and  the 
apagogic  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  in  this  case  impos- 
sible. If,  for  example,  we  presuppose  that  the  world  of 
sense  is  given  in  Utelf  in  its  totality,  it  ia  false,  either  that 
is  infinite,  or  that  it  ia  finite  and  limited  in  space.  Both  are 
false,  because  the  hypothesis  ia  false.  For  the  notion  of 
phEenomena  (as  mere  representations)  which  are  given  m 
thenuelvei  (as  objects)  is  aelf-contradictoryi  and  the  infinitude 
nf  thia  imaginary  whole  would,  indeed,  be  unconditioned, 
but  would  be  inconsistent  (as  every  thing  in  the  phteno- 
menal  world  is  conditioned)  with  the  unconditioned  deter- 
mination and  finitude  of  quantities  which  is  presupposed  in 
our  conception. 

The  apagogic  mode  of  proof  is  the  true  source  of  thoae  illu- 
sions which  have  always  had  so  strong  an  attraction  for  the 
admirers  of  dogmatical  philosophy.  It  may  be  compared  to 
ft  champion,  who  mointaiua  the  honour  and  claims  of  the  party 
he  has  adopted,  by  offering  battle  to  all  who  doubt  the  validity 
of  these  claims  and  the  purity  of  that  honour  ;  while  nothing 
can  be  proved  in  this  way,  eseept  the  respective  strength  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  advantage,  in  this  respect,  is  (Jwaya 
on  the  side  of  the  attacking  party.  Spectators,  observing  that 
each  party  is  alternately  conqueror  and  conquered,  are  led  to 
regard  the  subject  of  dispute  as  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
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decide  upoii.  Qut  eucli  au  opinion  cannot  be  justified  ;  and 
it  u  aafficieat  to  apply  to  tbese  reasonere  tlie  remark  : — 
Nod  dcfeQBanbus  ijtis 
Tempiu  egtt. 
Eacli  rnnst  try  to  establiah  his  assertiona  by  a  transcendental 
deducdoQ  of  the  grounds  of  proof  employed  in  his  argument, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  see  iu  what  way  the  cleinis  of  reason 
may  be  supported.  If  an  opponent  bases  hia  asBertions  upon 
subjective  grounds,  he  mny  be  refuted  with  ease  ;  not,  how- 
ever to  tbe  advantage  of  the  dogmstJRt,  who  hkewise  depends 
upon  subjective  aoorces  of  cognition,  and  is  in  like  manner 
driven  into  a  comer  by  liia  opponent.  But,  if  parties  employ 
the  direct  method  of  procedure,  they  wiU  soon  discover  th£ 
difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility  of  proving  their  assertioDS, 
and  will  be  forced  to  appeal  to  prescription  and  precedence  ;  or 
they  will,  by  the  help  of  criticism,  discover  with  ease  the 
dogmaticftl  tUusions  by  which  they  had  been  mocked,  and 
compel  reason  to  renounce  its  esaggerated  pretensions  to 
speculative  insight,  and  to  confine  itself  within  the  limits  of 
its  proper  sphere— that  of  practical  principles. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Tee  Cahon  op  Pure  Reabon. 

It  is  a  humiliating  consideration  for  human  reason,  that  it 
is  inconipetebt  to  discover  truth  by  means  of  pure  BpecaladoD, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  stands  in  need  of  discipline  to  check  its 
deviations  from  the  straight  path,  and  to  expose  the  illusions 
which  it  originates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  consider- 
ation ought  to  elevate  and  to  give  it  confidence,  for  this  disci- 
pline is  esercised  by  itself  alone,  and  it  is  subject  to  the 
censure  of  no  other  power.  The  bounds,  moreover,  which  it 
is  forced  to  set  to  its  speculative  exercise,  form  likewise  a 
check  upon  the  fallacious  preteusions  of  opponents ;  and  thus 
what  remains  of  its  possessions,  after  these  exaggerated 
claims  have  been  disallowed,  is  secure  from  attack  or  UBUrpa- 
tton.  Tiie  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only,  use  of  all  phtlo- 
eophy  of  pure  reason  is,  accordingly,  of  a  purely   negative 
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character.     It  is  not  an  organon  for  the  extension,  bat  a 
cipline  for  the  determination  of  the  limits  of  its  excrciae  ; 
without  laying  claim  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  it  has  the  ' 
modest  merit  of  guarding  agninGt  error. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  he  some  source  of  positive  ' 
cognitions  wliich  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure  reasan,  and 
which  become  the  cauBes  of  error  ouiy,  from  our  mialaking 
their  true  character,  while  they  form  the  goal  towards  which 
reaaoD  continually  striTes.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
ineztinguiEhahle  desire  in  the  human  mind  to  find  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  some  region  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  world  of  experi- 
ence ? — It  hopes  to  attain  to  the  poasession  of  a  knowledge  in 
wliich  it  has  tbe  deepest  interest.  It  enters  upon  the  path  of 
pure  speculation  ;  but  in  vain.  We  have  some  reason,  however, 
to  expect  that,  in  the  only  other  way  that  lies  open  to  it, — the 
path  of  practical  reason, — it  may  meet  with  better  Buccesa. 

I  understand  by  a  canon  a  list  of  the  a  priori  principles  of 
the  proper  employment  of  certain  faculties  of  cognition.  Thus 
general  logic,  in  its  analytical  department,  is  a  formal  canon 
for  the  faculties   of  understanding   and  reason.      In  the  Hame 
way,  Transcendental  Analytic  was  seen  to  be  a  canon  of  the  pure 
Kiiderttanding ;  fur  it  alone  b  competent  to  enounce  true  a 
priori  Byntbeticftl  cognitions.      But,  when   no   proper  employ- 
ment of  a  faculty  of  cognition  is  jiosBible,  no  canon  can  exist. 
But  the  synthetical  cognition  of  pure  speeultttive  reason  is,  ai 
has  been  shown,  completely  impossible.     There  cannot,  there-  • 
fore,  exist  any  canon  for  the  speculative  exercise  of  this  faculty  I 
— for  its  speculative  exercise  is  entirely  dialectical ;  and  cousc  ' 
rjuently,  tmuscendental  logic,  in  this  respect,  is  merely  a  dis- 
cipline, and  not  a  canOn.     If,  then,  there  is  any  proper  mode 
of  employing  the  faculty  of  pure  rensun, — in  wliich  case  there 
must  be  a  canon  for  this  faculty, — this  canon  will  relate,  not  to 
the  speculative,  but  to  the  practical  tue  of  reason.    This  canoa    i 
we  now  proceed  lo  investigate. 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Section  Fibbt. 

0/l/ie  VUimale  End  of  the  Pare  Uie  of  Reason. 

There  exist*  in  the  faculty  of  reason  it  natural  dfiirc  to  , 

venture  beyond  the  field  of  eiperieuce,  to  attenipt  Ui  rinoh  ttfx 
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utmost  bounds  of  all  cognition  by  the  heip  of  ideas  alone,  and 
not  to  rest  satisfied,  untU  it  has  fulfilled  its  course  and  raised 
the  sum  of  its  cognitions  into  a  self-subsiBteiit  systematic 
whole.  Is  the  motive  for  this  endeayour  to  be  found  in  its 
speculative,  or  in  its  practical  interests  alone  ? 

Setting  aside,  at  present,  the  resulta  of  the  labours  f^  pure 
reason  in  its  speculative  exercise,  I  shall  merely  inquire  re- 
garding the  problems,  the  solution  of  which  forms  its  ultimate 
aim — ^whether  reached  or  not,  and  in  relation  to  which  all 
other  aims  are  but  partial  and  intermediate.  These  highest 
aims  must,  from  the  nature  of  reason,  possess  complete  unity ; 
otherwise  the  highest  interest  of  humanity  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully promoted. 

The  transcendental  speculation  of  reason  relates  to  three 
things :  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  Grod.  The  speculative  interest  which 
reason  has  in  those  questions  is  very  small ;  and,  for  its  sake 
alone,  we  should  not  undertake  the  labour  of  transcendental 
investigation — a  labour  full  of  toil  and  ceaseless  struggle.  We 
should  be  loth  to  undertake  this  labour,  because  the  dis- 
coveries we  might  make  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  use  in 
the  sphere  of  concrete  or  physical  investigation.  We  may 
find  out  that  the  will  is  free,  but  this  knowledge  only  relates 
to  the  intelUgible  cause  of  our  volition.  AJs  regards  the 
phaenomena  or  expressions  of  this  will,  that  is,  our  actions, 
we  are  bound,  in  obedience  to  an  inviolable  maxim,  without 
which  reason  cannot  be  employed  in  the  sphere  of  experience, 
to  explain  these  in  the  same  way  as  we  explain  all  the  other 
phaenomena  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  its  un- 
changeable laws.  We  may  have  discovered  the  spirituality 
and  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  we  cannot  employ  this  know- 
ledge to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  this  life,  Hot  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  future ;  because  our  conception  of  an  incorporeal 
nature  is  purely  negative  and  does  not  add  anything  to  our 
knowledge,  and  the  only  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  are 
purely  fictitious.  If,  again,  we  prove  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  we  should  be  able  from  it  to  make  the  conformity 
to  aims  existing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  world  comprehen- 
sible ;  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  deducing  from  it  any 
particular  arrangement  or  disposition,  or,  inferring  any»  where 
It  is  not  perceived.     For  it  is  a  necessary  rule  of  the  specula- 
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tive  use  of  refuuu,  thai  we  must  not  overlonk  DStaral  caiuea,  ' 
or  refuse  to  liaten  to  the  teaching  of  esperience,  for  Die  iake 
of  deduciDg  what  we  know  and  perceive  from  Bometliing  that 
trRDScenda  all  our  knowledge,  la  one  word,  these  three  pro- 
positions  are,  for  the  epeciiktive  reason,  always  trapBcendent, 
and  CBDDot  be  employed  as  immanent  principles  in  relatioD  to 
the  ohjectB  of  experience  ;  they  are,  consequently,  of  no  use  to 
us  in  this  sphere,  being  but  the  valueless  results  of  the  severe  i 
but  unprofitable  efforts  of  fenson. 

If,  then,  the  actual  eogmiiim  of  these  three  cardinal  propo' 
sitiouB  is  perfectly  useless,  while  Eeaaon  uses  her  utmost  en- 
deavours to  induce  ns  to  admit  tliem,  it  ia  plain  that  their  real 
value  and  importance  relate  to  our  practical,  and  not  to  our 
speculatire  interest. 

1  term  all  that  is  possible  through  free-will,  practical.  But  if 
the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  free  Tolition  are  empirical, 
reason  can  have  only  a  regulative,  and  not  a  constitutive,  influ- 
ence upon  it,  and  is  serviceable  merely  fbr  the  introduction  of 
unity  into  its  empirical  laws.  In  the  moral  philosophy  of 
prudence,  for  example,  the  sole  business  of  reason  is  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  all  the  ends,  which  are  aimed  at  by  our 
tnclinatioDB,  into  one  ultimate  end — that  of  knppincss,  and  to  , 
show  the  agreement  which  should  exist  among  the  means  of 
attaining  that  end.  In  this  sphere,  accordingly,  reason  cannot  ' 
present  to  us  any  other  than  pragmatical  laws  of  free  action, 
for  our  guidance  towards  the  aims  set  up  by  the  senses,  and 
is  incompetent  to  give  u»  laws  vrhich  arc  pure  and  determiued 
completely  a  priori.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  practical  laws, 
the  ends  of  whicii  have  been  given  by  reason  entirely  a  priori, 
and  which  are  not  empirically  conditioned,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  absolutely  imperative  ia  their  nature,  would  be  pro- 
ducts of  pure  reason.  Such  are  the  moral  laws;  and  tlieee 
alone  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  practical  exercise  of  reason, 
and  admit  of  a  canon. 

All  the  powers  of  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  what  may  be 
termed  pure  philosophy,  are,  in  fact,  directed  to  the  three 
above-mentioned  pronlems  alone.  These  again  have  a  still 
higher  end — the  answer  to  the  question,  tciat  we  ought  to  do, 
if  the  will  is  free,  if  there  is  a  God,  and  a  future  world.  Kow, 
as  tiiis  problem  relates  to  our  conduct,  in  reference  to  the 
highest  aim  of  humanity.  It  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  ioten- 
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tion  of  natare,  id  the  constitutioa  of  our  reason, 
directed  to  the  mora!  alone. 

We  must  take  care,  howefer,  in  turning  our  allentiooM 

object  which  is  foreign*  to  the  sphere  of  traascendeutal  phfe 

phy,  not  to  injure  the  unity  of  our  ayatem  by  digreaMons,  m. 

on  the  other  haad,  to  fail  in  rleamcsa,  by  aaving  too  Utd«  » 

I    the  new  subject  of  discussion.     I  hope  to  avoid  both  eitnmft 

I    by  keeping  as  close  as  possilde  to  the  trao  seen  dental,  and  « 

'    eluding  alt  psjrchological,  that  ia,  empirical  elements. 

I  liBve  to  remark,  in  the  flret  place,  that  at  present  1  Oa 
of  the  conception  of  freedom  in  the  practical  sense  onlj,  mi 
Bet  aside  tlie  copresponding  tranacendetitai  couceptioo,  wbth 
cannot  be  employed  aa  a  ground  of  explanation  in  the  pli*- 
nomeaal  world,  but  ia  itself  a  problem  for  pure  reason.  1 
will  is  purely  animal  (arbilrium  brutum),  when  it  is  determiiwi 
by  seniuous  impulses  or  instincts  only,  that  is,  when  it  ia  ik- 
termined  in  a  patkologkal  manner.  A  will,  which  can  be  lie- 
termined  independently  of  Bensuona  impulses,  couBeqncntlj 
'  by  motives  presented  by  reason  alone,  is  called  &  Jree  aill  [ar- 
bilrium liberum) ;  and  everything  which  la  conuected  liili 
this  free  will,  either  ss  principle  or  consequence,  is  termed 
practical.  The  existence  of  practical  freedom  can  be  prottd 
from  experience  alone.  For  die  hnman  will  is  not  determiDcd 
by  that  alone  which  immediately  affects  the  senses ; 
contrary,  we  have  the  power,  hy  calling  op  the  notion  of  "hat 
is  useful  or  hurtful  in  a  more  distant  relation,  of  overcoming 
the  immediate  impressions  on  our  senauouB  faculty  of  desire. 
But  these  considerations  of  what  is  desirable  in  relation  to  oar 
whole  state,  that  ia,  ia  in  the  end  good  and  useful,  are  based 
entirely  upon  reason.  This  faculty,  accordingly,  enonncei 
laws,  which  are  imperative  or  objective  liiins  of  freedom,  and 
which  tell  us  what  ought  to  fake  place,  thus  dtBtingmaluDit 
tberoBelves  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  relate  to  that  which 
does  take  place.  The  laws  of  freedom  or  of  free  will  are 
hence  termed  practical  laws. 

*  AU  practical  canceptioQj  relate  to  objects  of  pleBaure  and  pain,  and 
coniequently,— in  an  Indirect  manner,  it  least,— to  obJBets  of  feeling.  Bal 
as  feeling  is  not  a  faculty  of  Tepreientation,  bat  lies  out  of  the  ipfaen  of 
our  powen  of  cognition,  the  eknienls  of  our  judgments,  in  lo  &r  U 
tbey  relate  to  pleasure  or  pain,  tliit  is,  the  elementi  of  oor  practical 
judgments,  do  not  beionj  to  tranacendental  philosophy,  which  has  to  do 
with  pure  apmn' cogniiiona  alone. 
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*a        Whether  reason  is  not  itself,  in  the  actual  delivery  of  these 
laws,  determined  in  its  tarn  by  other  influences,  and^cvhether  the 
r;    action  which,  in  relation  to  sensuous  impulses,  we  pall  free,  may 
I     not,  in  relation  to  higher  and  more  remote  operative  causes, 
^     really  form  a  part  of  nature, — these  are  questions  which  do  not 
r     here  concern  us.  They  are  purely  speculative  questions ;  and  all 
t     we  have  to  do,  in  the  practical  sphere,  is  to  inquire  into  the 
I     rule  of  conduct  which  reason  has  to  present.     Experience  de- 
[      monstrates  to  us  the  existence  of  practical  freedom  as  one  of 
the  causes  which  exist  in  nature,  that  is>  it  shows  the  causal 
power  of  reason  in  the  determination  of  the  will.      The  idea, 
of   transcendental  freedom,  on  the  contrary,   requires  that 
reason — in  relation  to  its  causal  power  of  commencing  a  series 
of  phsenomena — should  be  independent  of  all  sensuous  de- 
termining causes  ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  to  all  possible  experience.     It  therefore  re- 
mains a  problem  for  the  human  mind.      But  this  problem 
does  not  concern  reason  in  its  practical  use ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  in  a  canon  of  pure  reason,  to  do  with  only  two 
questions,  which  relate  to  the  practical  interest  of  pure  reason 
— Is  there  a  God  ?  and.  Is  there  a  future  life  ?     The  question 
of  transcendental  freedom  is  purely  speculative,  and  we  may 
therefore  set  it  entirely  aside  when  we  come  to  treat  of  practical 
reason.     Besides,  we  have  already  fully  discussed  this  subject 
in  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason. 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Section  Seoonjd. 

0/  the  Ideal  of  the  Sumtnum  Bonum  as  a  Determining  Ground 
of  the  Ultimate  End  of  Pure  Reason, 

Reason  conducted  us,  in  its  speculative  use,  through  the  field 
of  experience,  and,  as  it  can  never  find  complete  satisfaction 
in  that  sphere,  from  thence  to  speculative  ideas, — which,  how- 
ever, in  the  end  brought  us  back  again  to  experience,  and 
thus  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  reason,  in  a  manner  which,  though 
useful,  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our  expectations.  It 
now  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  pure  reason  can  be 
employed  in  a  practical  sphere,  and  whether  it  vnll  here  conduct 
us  to  those  ideas  which  attain  the  highest  ends  of  pure  reason. 


uwehave  JDBt  stated  tliera.     We  aLall  thus  ascerlaio nhetk:, 
frotn  tlie  p^nt  of  view  of  its  practical  interest,  reuon  Mt 

■   |iot  be  able  to  supply  ub  with  that  which,  on  the  apeculswi 

I  uAf,  it  wholly  denies  ua. 

I       The  whole  ioterest  of  renaon,  speculative  as  well  as  praciiai 

1^  la  centred  iu  the  three  following  qiieetiona  : 

1.  WuiT  OAH    I    KBOW? 

2.  What  ouoht  T  to  do  ? 

3.  What  Mai  1  hops  ? 

W  !|rhe  first  question  is  purely  speculative.  We  have,  as  I  flsttir 
I  pifself,  exhausted  bU  the  replies  of  which  it  is  snaeepulilt, 
Fflticl  have  at  last  found  the  reply  with  which  reason  moBt  coo- 
I.  tent  itself,  aod  with  whiuh  it  ought  to  be  content,  eo  long  aa  it 
Ijaya  no  regard  to  the  practical.  But  from  the  two  greatendi 
CtO  the  attainment  of  which  all  theae  efforts  of  pure  reason 
Ijrere  in  fact  directed,  we  remain  just  as  far  removed  as  if  we 
r  kad  consulted  our  ease,  and  declined  the  task  at  the  outici. 
I  So  far,  iben,  as  knoicledge  is  concerned,  thus  much,  at  least,  ii 
r  eitabliahed,  that,  in  regard  to  those  two  problenia,  it  lies  beyopd 
I  oar  reach. 

^  _  lie  second  question  is  purely  practical.  As  such  it  may 
indeed  fall  within  the  province  of  pure  reason,  but  still  it  it 
not  t ran Bcen dental,  but  mornl,  and  couaequently  cannot  in  it- 
self form  the  subject  of  our  criticism. 

The  third  question.  If  1  set  as  I  onght  to  do,  what  may  I 
then  hope  ? — is  at  oLice  practical  and  theoretical.  The  prat- 
tical  forms  a  clue  to  the  answer  of  the  theoretical,  anif— in 
its  highest  form — speculative  question.  For  all  hopinghu 
happiness  for  its  object,  and  stands  in  precisely  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  practical  and  the  law  of  morality,  ae  knowir^  to 
the  theoretical  cognition  of  things  and  the  law  of  nature, 
The  former  arrives  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  something  U 
(which  determines  the  ultimate  end),  because  aametking  oagkt 
to  take  place  ;  the  latter,  that  something  is  (which  operatn 
as  the  highest  cause),  because  iomething  does  take  place. 

Happiness  is  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  desires  ;  exlmtive, 
iu  regard  to  their  multiplicity  ;  intensive,  in  regard  to  their 
degree ;  and  proteasive,  in  regard  to  their  duration.  Vb» 
practical  law  baaed  on  the  motive  of  happiness,  I  term  a  Ptog- 
matical  Ian  (or  prudential  rule)  ;  but  that  law,  assumiueBuch 
to  e»ist,  which  haa  co  other  motive  than  the  worthiness  of 
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I  being  happy,  I  term  a  moral  or  ethical  law.  The  first  tells  us 
what  we  have  to  do,  if  we  wish  to  become  possessecl  of  happiness ; 
the  second  dictates  how  we  ought  to  act,  in  order  to  deserve 
happiness.  The  first  is  based  upon  empirical  principles  ;  for 
it  is  only  by  experience  that  I  can  learn  either  what  incli- 
nations exist  which  desire  satisfaction,  or  what  are  the  natural 
means  of  satisfying  them.      The  second  takes  no  account  of 

'  our  desires  or  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  and  regiirds  only 
the  freedom  of  a  rational  being,  and  the  necessary  conditious 
under  which  alone  this  freedom  can  harmonize  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  happiness  according  to  principles.  This  second 
law  may  therefore  rest  upon  mere  ideas  of  pure  reason,  and 
may  be  cognized  a  priori, 

I  assume  that  there  are  pure  moral  laws  which  determine, 
entirely  a  priori  (without  regard  to  empirical  motives,  that  is, 
to  happiness),  the  conduct  of  a  rational  being,  or  in  other 
words,  the  use  which  it  makes  of  its  freedom,  and  that  these 
laws  are  absolutely  imperative  (not  merely  hypothetically,  on 
the  supposition  of  other  empirical  ends),  and  therefore  in  all 
respects  necessary.  I  am  warranted  in  assuming  this,  not 
only  by  the  arguments  of  the  most  enlightened  moralists,  but 
by  the  moral  judgment  of  every  man  who  will  make  the  at- 
tempt to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  such  a  law. 

Pure  reason,  then,  contains,  not  indeed  in  its  speculative,  but 
in  its  practical,  or,  more  strictly,  its  moral  use,  principles  of 
the  possibility  of  experience,  of  such  actions,  namely,  as,  in 
accordance  with  ethical  precepts,  might  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  man.  For  since  reason  commands  that  such  actions 
should  take  place,  it  must  be  possible  for  them  to  take  place  ; 
and  hence  It  particular  kind  of  systematic  unity — the  mora], 
must  be  possible.  We  have  found,  it  is  true,  that  the  syste- 
matic unity  of  nature  could  not  be  established  according  to 
speculative  principles  of  reason,  because,  while  reason  possesses 
a  causal  power  in  relation  to  freedom,  it  has  none  in  relation 
to  the  whole  sphere  of  nature  ;  and,  while  moral  principles 
of  reason  can  produce  free  actions,  they  cannot  produce 
natural  laws.  It  is,  then,  in  its  practical,  but  especially  in  its 
moral  use,  that  the  principles  of  pure  reason  possess  objective 
reality. 

I  call  the  world  a  moral  world,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  in 
accordance  with  all  the  ethical  laws — which,  by  virtue  of  the 
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jyefdom  of  reMooable  bfingn,  it  ean  be,  and  according  M  ilf 
Tientsary  Inwa  of  moralUt/  it  mff/tt  to  be.  But  tliis  mrlJ 
intiat  be  conceived  onW  as  an  intelligible  world,  iDumuuliu 
nbftlrncliou  is  tlierein  made  of  all  conditions  (ends),  and  erni 
of  all  imp^Jimenla  to  morality  {the  wenkness  or  pMviljdf 
liuman  unture).  So  far,  iLeii,  it  is  a  mere  id^n, — tbougbuil) 
ft  practical  idea, — which  mny  have,  aud  ought  to  haie,  «n  to- 
fliieuce  on  the  world  of  sense,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  far  M  pi)!- 
eible  into  .conformity  with  it«elf.  The  idea  of  a  moral  world 
ha«,  therefore,  objective  reality,  not  aa  referring  to  nn  objrti 
of  intelligible  intuition, — for  of  such  an  object  we  can  form  i" 
coticeptioQ  whateTer, — but  to  the  world  of  sense, — conceitd. 
Iitiwever,  as  au  object  of  pure  reason  in  its  practical  use,— »ml 
lo  a  corpus  mi/stieian  of  rational  beings  in  it,  in  so  far  sa  lli( 
libtrum  arbilriiim  of  the  individual  ia  placed,  Muder  and  I; 
virtue  of  moral  laws,  in  complete  systematic  unity  both  wiiii 
itself,  nnd  with  the  freedom  of  all  others. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  questions  of  purt 
reason  which  relatfi  to  its  practical  interest : — Do  that  tekifi 
will  render  thee  vjnrthy  o/happineM.  The  second  question  rj 
this  :  If  1  conduct  myself  so  as  not  to  be  imworthy  of  hapni- 
nesB,  may  I  hope  thereby  to  obtain  happiness  ?  lu  order  to 
arrive  at  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  must  inquire  whether 
the  piinciples  of  pure  reason,  which  prescribe  a  priori  the  law, 
necessarily  also  connect  this  hope  with  it. 

I  say,  then,  that  jnat  as  the  moral  principles  nre  necessiry 
according  to  reason  in  its  praelieal  nee,  so  it  is  equaJlr  necet- 
Bfiry  according  to  reason  in  its  theoretical  use,  to  RBBUme  tlist 
every  one  has  ground  to  hope  for  happiness  in  the  measure  ia 
which  be  has  made  himself  worthy  of  it  in  hia  conduct,  and 
that  therefore  the  system  of  morality  is  inseparably  (thoiieh 
only  in  the  idea  of  pure  reason)  connected  with  that  of  hap- 
piness. 

Now  in  an  intelligible,  that  is,  in  the  moral  world,  in  the 
conception  of  which  we  make  abstraction  of  all  the  impedi- 
ments to  morality  (senauous  desires),  such  a  system  of  happi- 
nesB,  connected  with  and  proportioned  to  morality,  may  be 
conceived  as  necessary,  because  freedom  of  volition — partly 
incited,  and  partly  restrained  by  moral  laws — would  be  itself 
the  cause  of  general  happiness  ;  and  thus  rational  beings,  undn 
the  guidance  of  such  principles,  would  be  ibemaelves  the  authon 
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if  both  of  their  own  enduring  welfare  and  that  of  others.  But 
i  such  a  system  of  self-rewarding  moraUty  is  only  an  idea,  the 
K  carrying  out  of  which  depends  upon  the  condition  that  every 
I  one  acts  as  he  ought;  in  other  words,  that  all  actions  of 
reasonable  beings  be  such  as  they  would  be  if  they  sprung 
from  a  Supreme  Will,  comprehending  in,  or  under,  itself  all 
particular  wills.  But  since  the  moral  law  is  binding  on  each 
individual  in  the  use  of  his  freedom  of  volition,  even  if  others 
should  not  act  in  conformity  with  this  law,  neither  the  nature 
of  things,  nor  the  causality  of  actions  and  their  relation  to 
morality,  determine  how  the  consequences  of  these  actions  will 
be  related  to  happiness  ;  and  the  necessary  connection  of  the 
hope  of  happiness  vdth  the  unceasing  endeavour  to  become 
worthy  of  happiness,  cannot  be  cognized  by  reason,  if  we 
take  nature  alone  for  our  guide.  This  connection  can  be 
hoped  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  cause  of  nature  is 
a  supreme  reason,  which  governs  according  to  moral  laws. 

I  term  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  in  which  the  morally  most 
perfect  vnll,  united  with  supreme  blessedness,  is  the  cause  of 
all  happiness  in  the  world,  so  far  as  happiness  stands  in  strict 
relation  to  morality  (as  the  worthiness  of  being  happy),  the 
Ideal  of  the  Supreme  Good,  It  is  only,  then,  in  the  ideal  of 
the  supreme  original  good,  that  pure  reason  can  find  the  ground 
of  the  practically  necessary  connection  of  both  elements  of 
the  highest  derivative  good,  and  accordingly  of  an  intelligible, 
that  is,  moral  world.  Now  since  we  are  necessitated  by  reason 
to  conceive  ourselves  as  belonging  to  such  a  world,  while  the 
senses  present  to  us  nothing  but  a  world  of  phsenomena,  we 
must  assume  the  former  as  a  consequence  of  our  conduct  in 
the  world  of  sense  (since  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint 
of  it),  and  therefore  as  future  in*  relation  to  us.  Thus  God 
and  a  future  life  are  two  hypotheses  which,  according  to  Ahe 
principles  of  pure  reason,  are  inseparable  from  the  obligation 
which  this  reason  imposes  upon  us. 

Morality  jper  8e  constitutes  a  system.  But  we  can  form  no 
system  of  happiness,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  dispensed  in  strict 
proportion  to  morality.  But  this  is  only  possible  in  the  in- 
telligible world,  under  a  virise  author  and  ruler.  Such  a  ruler, 
together  vdth  life  in  such  a  world,  which  we  must  look  upon 
as  future,  reason  finds  itself  compelled  to  assume  ;  or  it  must 
regard  the  moral  laws  as  idle  dreams,  since  the  necessary  con* 
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^^hpience  wliich  this  same  reason  coDDecta  witb  them, 
^^B^**"^  '^i*  bjpotheaia,  fell  to  tlu  ground.  Hence  also  ill 
moral  lawi  are  univerMll;  regarded  as  commands,  nhich  ia] 
eoulJ  not  be,  did  they  not  connect  a  priori  adequate  couf- 
(jiieucea  wilh  their  dictates,  and  thus  carry  with  them  promaa 
and  tkreatg.     But  this,  again,  they  could  not  do,  didthejwn 

eide  in  a  necessary  being,  aa  the  Supreme  Good,  which  slow 
1  render  sucli  a  teleological  unity  posstble. 
LEibuiti  termed  the  world,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  tin 
ional  beings  which  it  contains,  and  the  moral  relstioDim 
which  they  stand  to  each  other,  under  the  goTernmeDt  ol 
the  Supreme  Good,  the  kingdom  of  Grace,  and  dutinguitlitd 
it  from  ihe  kingdom  of  Nature,  in  which  these  rational  bemp 
live,  under  moral  laws,  indeed,  but  expect  no  other  cook- 
cjuencpa  from  iheir  actiousthsn  such  aa  follow  according lolhe 
course  of  nature  in  the  world  of  sense.  To  view  ournelvK, 
therefore,  aa  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  in  which  all  happinM! 
awaits  us,  except  in  so  far  as  ne  ourselves  limit  our  parlia- 
pation  in  it  by  actions  which  render  us  unworthy  of  happiness, 
is  a  practically  necessary  idea  of  reason. 

Practical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  eubjective  gronniii  of 
actions,  that  is,  subjective  principles,  are  tenned  maxims.  Tbc 
judffiaenft  of  morality,  in  its  purity  and  ultimate  reaulta,  m 
framed  according  to  itleat ;  the  ohtereance  of  its  laws,  accord- 
ing U)  miixiini. 

The  whole  course  of  our  life  mnst  be  subject  to  moi»l 
maxims ;  but  this  is  impossible,  unless  with  the  moral  Ian, 
whicli  ia  a  mere  idea,  reason  connects  an  ctGcient  cause  which 
ordains  to  all  conduct  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  mor*l 
law  an  issue  eitlier  in  thia  or  in  another  life,  which  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  our  highest  Rims.  Thus,  without  a  Ood  vtA 
without  a  world,  iiivisible  to  us  now,  but  hoped  for,  the  gtorions 
ideas  of  morality  are,  indeed,  objects  of  approbation  and  of 
admiration,  hut  cannot  be  the  springs  of  purpose  and  action. 
For  they  do  not  satisfy  all  the  aims  which  are  natural  to  e»err 
rational  being,  and  which  are  determined  a  priori  by  pure 
reason  itself,  and  necessary. 

Happiness  alone  ia,  in  the  view  of  reason,  far  from  being 
the  complete  good.  Reason  does  not  approve  of  it  (however 
much  inclination  may  desire  it),  except  as  united  with  desert. 
On  the  other  hand,  morality  alone,  and  with  it,  mere  deaert. 
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is  likewise  far  from  being  the  complete  good.  To  make  it 
complete,  he  who  conducts  himself  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
of  happiness,  must  be  able  to  hope  for  the  possession  of  hap- 
piness. Even  reason,  unbiassed  by  private  ends,  or  interested 
considerations,  cannot  judge  otherwise,  if  it  puts  itself  in  the 
place  of  a  being  whose  business  it  is  to  dispense  all  happiness 
to  others.  For  in  the  practical  idea  both  points  are  essen- 
tially combined,  though  in  such  a  way  that  participation  in 
happiness  is  rendered  possible  by  the  moral  disposition,  as  its 
condition,  and  not  conversely,  the  moral  disposition  by  the 
prospect  of  happiness.  For  a  disposition  which  should  re- 
quire the  prospect  of  happiness  as  its  necessary  condition, 
would  not  be  moral,  and  hence  also  would  not  be  worthy  of 
complete  happiness — ^a  happiness  which,  in  the  view  of  reason, 
recognizes  no  limitation  but  such  as  arises  from  our  own  im- 
moral conduct. 

Happiness,  therefore,  in  exact  proportion  with  the  morality 
of  rational  beings  (whereby  they  are  made  worthy  of  happi- 
ness), constitutes  alone  the  supreme  good  of  a  world  into  which 
we  absolutely  must  transport  ourselves  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  pure  but  practical  reason.  This  world  is,  it  is  true, 
only  an  intelligible  world ;  for  of  such  a  systematic  unity  of 
ends  as  it  requires,  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint.  Its 
reality  can  be  based  on  nothing  else  but  the  hypothesis  of  a 
supreme  original  good.  In  it  independent  reason,  equipped 
with  all  the  sufficiency  of  a  supreme  cause,  founds,  maintains, 
and  fulfils  the  universal  order  of  things,  with  the  most  perfect 
teleological  harmony,  however  much  this  order  may  be  hidden 
from  us  in  the  world  of  sense. 

This  moral  theology  has  the  peculiar  advantage,  in  contrast 
with  speculative  theology,  of  leading  inevitably  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  sole,  perfect^  and  rational  First  Cause,  whereof  specu« 
lative  theology  does  not  give  us  any  indication  on  objective 
grounds,  far  less  any  convincing  evidence.  For  we  find  neither 
in  transcendental  nor  in  natural  theology,  however  far  reason 
may  lead  us  in  these,  any  ground  to  warrant  us  in  assuming 
the  existence  of  one  only  Being,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  natural  causes,  and  on  which  these  are  entirely  dependent. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  our  stand  on  moral  unity  as  a 
necessary  law  of  the  universe,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
consider  what  is  necessary  to  give  this  law  adequate  efficiency 


I 


_  lory  force,  we  must  come  to  the  conclaam 
t  ODly  supreme  will,  wbieh  comprehendi  lO 
c  lawi  in  itself.  For  Iiow,  under  diifereut  wills,  ihoiiU 
we  find  complete  unity  of  ends?  This  will  miisl  be  omiu- 
potent,  tint  all  nature  and  its  relation  to  morality  in  tliewttil 
may  he  auliject  to  it ;  omniscient,  that  it  may  have  knonleip 
of  the  raoat  secret  feelings  and  their  moral  worth ;  omt 
preseut,  that  it  may  be  at  band  to  supply  every  necewitjlo 
which  the  highest  weal  of  the  world  may  give  rise  ;  etenul. 
tliat  this  harmouy  of  nature  and  liberty  may  never  fail ;  ud 

But  this  systematic  unity  of  ends  in  this  world  of  inttlH- 
gences — which,  as  mere  nature,  is  only  a  world  of  aeuBe,  bw 
as  a  system  of  freedom  of  volition,  may  be   termed  an  ii 

telligible,   that   is,   moral  world   (reffttum  gratia) leads  ii 

evitably  also  lo  the  teleological  unity  of  all  things  which  coi 
Btitute  this  great  whole,  according  to  universal  natural  lawi,- 
just  OS  the  unity  of  the  former  is  according  to  universal  a 
necessary  moral  laws, — and  unites  the  practical  with  the  apscii- 
ktive  reason.     The   world    must  be  represented   as  hsTinj 
originated  from  an  idea,  ii'  it  is  to  harmonize  with  that  use  ' 
reason  without  which  we  cannot  even   consider  ourselves 
worthy  of  reason,'— namely,  the  moral  nse,  which  rests  entiith 
on  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good.     Hence  the  investigation 
nature  receives  a  teleological  direction,  and  becomes,  in  in 
widest  extension,  pliyaico -theology.     But  thiB,   taking  its  rim 
in  moral  order  as  a  unity  founded  on  the  essence  of  freedom, 
and  not  acctdenUUy  instituted  by  eiternal  commands,  estab- 
lishea  the  teleological  view  of  nature  on  grounds  which  must 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  iuterual  possibility  of  thinn. 
This  gives  rise  to  a   transeendenial  theology,  which  takes  tbt 
ideal  of  the  highest  ontological  perfection  as  a  principle  of 
systematic  unity  ;  and  this  principle  connects  all  things  ac- 
cording to  univeraol  and  necessary  natural  lawa,    because  ill 
things  have  their  origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  one 
only  Prima!  Beiug. 

What  use  can  we  make  of  our  understanding,  even  in  re- 
spect of  experience,  if  we  do  not  propose  ends  to  ourselves? 
But  the  highest  ends  are  those  of  morahty.  and  it  is  only 
pare  reason  that  can  give  us  the  knowledge  of  these,  Thooeh 
"ipplied  with  these,  and  putting  ourselves  under  their  guid- 
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::    ance,  we  can  make  no  teleological  use  of  the  knowledge  of 
s    nature,  as  regards  cognition^  unless  nature  itself  has  estab- 
I    lished  teleological  unity.     For  without  this  unity  we  should 
I    not  even  possess  reason,  because  we  should  have  no  school 
r    for  reason,  and  no   cultiration  through  objects  which  afford 
I     the  materials  for  its  conceptions.     But  teleological  unity  is 
a  necessary  unity,  and  founded  on  the  essence  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  itself.     Hence  this  will,  which  is  the  condition  of 
the  application  of  this  unity  in  concreto,  must  be  so  likewise. 
In  this  way  the  transcendental  enlargement  of  our  rational 
cognition  would  be,  not  the  cause,  but  merely  the  effect  of 
the  practical  teleology,  which  pure  reason  imposes  apon  us. 

Hence,  also,  we  find  in  the  history  of  human  reason  that, 
before  the  moral  conceptions  were  sufficiently  purified  and 
determined,  and  before  men  had  attained  to  a  perception  of 
the  systematic  unity  of  ends  according  to  these  conceptions 
and  from  necessary  principles,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
even  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  culture  in  many 
other  sciences,  could  produce  only  rude  and  vague  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity,  sometimes  even  admitting  of  an  astonish- 
ing indifference  with  regard  to  this  question  altogether.  But 
the  more  enlarged  treatment  of  moral  ideas,  which  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  extremely  pure  moral  law  of  our  religion, 
awakened  the  interest,  and  thereby  quickened  the  perceptions 
of  reason  in  relation  to  this  object.  In  this  way,  and  without 
the  help^either  of  an  extended  acquaintance  with  nature,  or  of 
a  reliable  transcendental  insight,  (for  these  have  been  wanting 
in  all  ages),  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  was  arrived  at, 
which  we  now  hold  to  be  the  correct  one,  not  because  specu- 
lative reason  convinces  us  of  its  correctness,  but  because  it 
accords  vdth  the  moral  principles  of  reason.  Thus  it  is  to 
pure  reason,  but  only  in  its  practical  use,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  merit  of  having  connected  vdth  our  highest  interest  a 
cognition,  of  which  mere  speculation  was  able  only  to  form 
a  conjecture,  but  the  validity  of  which  it  was  unable  to  estab- 
lish,— ^and  of  having  thereby  rendered  it,  not* indeed  a  demon- 
strated dogma,  but  a  hypothesis  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
essential  ends  of  reason. 

But  if  practical  reason  has  reached  this  elevation,  and  has 
attained  to  the  conception  of  a  sole  Primal  Being,  as  the 
supreme  good,  it  must  not,  therefore,  imagine   that  it  has 
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;n lied  the  empirical  conditions  of  its  fvpplicatioii, irf 
Titea  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  new  objects  j  it  nut 
not  presamo  to  it«rt  from  tbe  conception  wbiciU  it  hiu  guinni, 
■Dd  lo  deduce  from  it  the  moral  laws  themBelres.  Foritw 
theae  Ycry  !nw»,  the  internal  practical  necesHJty  of  which  W 
UK  to  the  Uypotheeis  of  an  independent  cause,  or  of  a  ant 
ruler  of  the  universe,  who  abould  give  them  effect,  HntK 
we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  them  a»  nccideutal  aud  deriwJ 
from  the  mere  will  of  the  niler,  eepecially  as  w«  have  no  cw^ 
ceptioD  of  BUcb  a  will,  except  as  formed  in  accordance  mth 
these  laws.  So  far,  then,  as  practical  reason  has  the  riginio 
condoct  us,  we  shall  not  look  upon  actions  as  binding  ou  w, 
became  they  are  the  commands  of  God,  hut  we  shall  regard  tlitra 
aa  divine  commands,  because  we  are  internally  bound  by 
them.  We  shall  study  freedom  under  the  teteological  unity 
which  accords  with  pruiciples  of  reason  ;  we  shall  look  upm 
ourseWes  as  acting  in  conformity  with  the  divine  will  onli 
in  80  far  as  we  hold  sacred  the  mornt  law  which  rwuoii 
teaches  u«  from  the  nature  of  actions  themselves,  and  "E 
shall  beUeve  that  we  can  obey  that  will  only  by  promoting 
the  weal  of  (he  universe  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  Monl 
theology  is,  therefore,  only  of  immanent  use.  It  teachea  ut 
to  fulfil  onr  destiny  here  in  the  world,  by  placing  ourwha 
in  harmony  with  the  general  syetem  of  ends,  and  n-arns  ua 
against  tbe  fanaticism,  nay,  the  crime  of  depriving  reason  of 
its  tegifllative  authority  in  the  moral  condwct  of  hfe,  for 
the  purpose  of  directly  connecting  tliia  authority  with  tht 
idea  of  the  Supreme  lleing.  For  thiswould  be,  not  an  imma- 
nent, but  a  transcendent  use  of  moral  theology,  and,  lite  liie 
transcendent  use  of  mere  speculation,  would  inevitably  per- 
vert and  frustrate  the  ultimate  ends  of  reason. 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON. 
Sectios  III. 
0/  Opinion,  Knowledge,  and  Belief. 
The  holding  of  a  thing  to  be  true,  is  a  phsenomenon  in  oat 
understanding  which  may  rest  on  objective  grounds,  bnt  re- 
quires,  also,   subjective  causes  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
judging.      If  a  judgment  is  valid  for  every  rational  beinft 
then  its  ground  is  objectively  sufficient,  aud  it  is  termed  n  co»> 
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viction.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   it  has  its  ground  in  the 
particular  character  of  the  subject,  it  is  termed  a  persuasion. 

Persuasion  is  a  mere  illusion,  the  ground  of  the  judgment, 
which  lies  solely  in  the  subject,  being  regarded  as  objective. 
Hence  a  judgment  of  this  kind  has  only  private  validity — is 
only  valid  for  the  individual  who  judges,  and  the  holding 
of  a  thing  to  be  true  in  this  way  cannot  be  communicated. 
But  truth  depends  upon  agreement  virith  the  object,  and 
consequently  the  judgments  of  all  understandings,  if  true, 
must  be  in  agreement  with  each  other ;  (consentientia  uni 
tertio  comentiunt  inter  se).  Conviction  may,  therefore,  be 
distinguished,  from  an  external  point  of  view,  from  persua- 
sion, by  the  possibility  of  communicating  it,  and  by  showing 
its  validity  for  the  reason  of  every  man ;  for  in  this  case  the 
presumption,  at  least,  arises,  that  the  agreement  of  all  judg- 
ments vnth  each  other,  in  spite  of  the  different  characters  of 
individuals,  rests  upon  the  common  ground  of  the  agreement  of 
each  with  the  object,  and  thus  the  correctness  of  the  judg- 
ment is  established. 

Persuasion,  accordingly,  cannot  be  subjectively  distin- 
guished from  conviction,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  subject 
views  its  judgment  simply  as  a  phsenomenon  of  its  own  mind. 
But  if  we  inquire  whether  the  grounds  of  our  judgment,  which 
are  valid  for  us,  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  reason  of 
others  as  on  our  ovm,  we  have  then  the  means,  though  only 
subjective  means,  not,  indeed,  of  producing  conviction,  but  of 
detecting  the  merely  private  validity  of  the  judgment ;  in  other 
words,  of  discovering  that  there  is  in  it  the  element  of  mese 
persuasion. 

If  we  can,  in  addition  to  this,  develope  the  subjective 
causes  of  the  judgment,  which  we  have  taken  for  its  objective 
grounds,  and  thus  explain  the  deceptive  judgment  as  a  phae- 
nomenon  in  our  mind,  apart  altogether  from  the  objective 
character  of  the  object,  we  can  then  expose  the  illusion  and 
need  be  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  although,  if  its  subjective 
cause  lies  in  our  nature,  we  cannot  hope  altogether  to  esci^e 
its  influence. 

I  can  only  maintain,  that  is,  affirm  as  necessarily  valid  for 
every  one,  that  which  produces  conviction.  Persuasion  I  may 
keep  for  myself,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot,  and 
ought  noty  to  attempt  to  impose  it  as  binding  upon  others. 

e:  e: 
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Holding  for  trve,  or. the  Bnbjective  validity  of  a  judgment 
in  relation  to  conviction  (which  ia,  at  the  same  time,  objec- 
tively valid),  has  the  three  following  degrees :  Opinion,  Belief, 
and  Knowledge.  Opinion  is  a  coDsciouely  iusuflicient  judg' 
ment,  subjectively  as  well  aa  objectively.  Belief  ia  eubjec- 
^vely  HU&cient,  but  is  recognized  as  being  objectively  in- 
sufficient. Knowledge  is  both  subjectively  and  objectively 
sufficient,  Snbjective  sufficiency  is  termed  conviction  (foe 
myself)  ;  objective  sufficiency  is  termed  certainly  (for  jjl). 
I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  explanation  of  such  simple 
conception  a. 

I  must  never  venture  to  be  'if  opinion,  without  knowing 
something,  at  least,  by  which  my  judgment,  in  itself  merely 
problematical,  is  brought  iato  connection  with  the  trath,— 
which  connection,  although  not  perfect^  is  still  something 
more  than  an  arbitrary  fiction.  Moreover,  the  law  of  such  a 
connection  must  be  certain.  For  if,  in  relation  to  this  law,  I 
have  nothing  more  than  opinion,  my  judgment  is  but  a  play 
of  the  imagiuAtion,  without  the  least  relation  to  trath. — In  the 
judgments  of  pure  reason,  opinion  has  no  place.  For  aa 
tliey  do  not  rest  on  empirical  grounds,  and  aa  the  sphere  of 
pure  reason  ia  that  of  necessary  truth  and  a  priori  cognition, 
the  principle  of  connectiou  in  it  requires  universality  and  ne- 
cessity, and  consequently  perfect  certainty,  —  otherwise  we 
should  have  no  guide  to  the  truth  at  all.  Hence  it  is  absurd 
to  have  an  opinion  in  pure  mathematics  ;  we  must  know,  or 
abstain  from  forming  a  judgment  altogether.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  raaiioiB  of  moraUty.  For  we  must  not  hazard 
an  action  on  the  mere  opinion  that  it  is  allowed,  but  we  must 
know  it  to  be  so. 

In  the  transcendental  aphere  of  reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  term  opinion  is  too  weak,  whde  the  word  knowledge  is  too 
strong.  From  the  merely  speculative  point  of  view,  therefore, 
we  cannot  form  a  judgment  at  all.  For  the  subjective  grounds 
of  a  judgment,  such  as  produce  belief,  cannot  be  admitted  in  ' 
speculative  enquiries,  inasmuch  aa  they  cannot  stand  without 
empirical  support,  and  are  incapable  of  being  communicnled 
to  otheca  in  equal  measure. 

But  it  is  only  from  the  practical  point  of  view  that  a  (heo- 

reticaliy  insufficient  judgment  can  he  termed  belief.     Now  the 

,  practical  reference  is  either  to  sJdll  or  to  morality ;  to  the 
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B^  former,  when  the  end  proposed  is  arbitrary  and  accidental,  to 
^  the  latter,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
HI       If  we  propose  to  ourselves  any  end  whatever,  the  conditions 
:;  of  its  attSn^nt  are  hypothetiJly  necessary. 'The  necessity 
'  I   IS  subjectively,  but  still  only  comparatively,  sufficient,  if  I  am 
^,    acquainted  with  no  other  conditions  under  which  the  end  can 
Tj    be  attained.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficient,  absolutely, 
^    and  for  every  one,  if  I  know  for  certain  that  no  one  can  be 
^    acquainted  with  any  other  conditions,  under  which  the  attaia- 
j,    ment  of  the  proposed  end  would  be  possible.     lu  the  former 
case  my   supposition — my  judgment  with  regard  to  certain 
f     conditions,  is  a  merely  accidental  belief;  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
f     necessary  belief.     The  physician  must  pursue  some  course  in 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  is  in  danger,  but  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.     He  observes  the  symptoms,  and  con- 
cludes, according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  that  it  is  a  case 
of  phthisis.     His  belief  is,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  only 
contingent :  another  man  might,  perhaps,   come  nearer  the 
truth.     Such  a  belief,  contingent  indeed,  but  still  forming  the 
ground  of  the  actual  use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends,  I  terra  pragmatical  belief. 

The  usual  test,  whether  that  which  any  one  maintains  is 
merely  his  persuasion,  or  his  subjective  conviction  at  least,  that 
is,  his  firm  belief,  is  a  bet.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man 
delivers  his  opinions  vdth  so  much  boldness  and  assurance,  that 
he  appears  to  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  being  in  error.  The  offer  of  a  bet  startles  him,  and  makes 
him  pause.  Sometimes  it  turns  out  that  his  persuasion  may 
be  valued  at  a  ducat,  but  not  at  ten.  For  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate, perhaps,  to  venture  a  ducat,  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  stake 
ten,  he  immediately  becomes  aware  of  the  possibility  of  his 
being  mistaken — a  possibility  which  has  hitherto  escaped  his 
observation.  If  we  imagine  to  ourselves  that  we  have  to  stake 
the  happiness  of  our  whole  life  on  the  truth  of  any  proposi- 
tion, our  judgment  drops  its  air  of  triumph,  we  take  the  alarm, 
and  discover  the  actual  strength  of  our  belief.  Thus  prag- 
matical belief  has  degrees,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  inter- 
ests at  stake. 

Now,  in  cases  where  we  cannot  enter  upon  any  course  of 
action  in  reference  to  some  object,  and  where,  accordingly,  our 
judgment  is  purely  theoretical,  we  can  still  represent  to  our* 
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aeiin,  in  Ihoiight,  the  posailiility  of  a  coarse  of  Mtioij,  h 
which  we  suppose  Uiat  we  hkve  sufficient  groundB,  if  anTii 
existed  of  nscertaiiiiDg  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Thns'w 
in  purely  theoretical  judgtneuts  au  analoyon  of  practi«ilj«lt 
ments,  to  which  the  wonl  betirf  may  properly  be  applied,  li 
wliieh  we  may  term  doclriaal  belief.  I  should  not  lie«iutt » 
Miike  mj  all  on  the  truth  of  the  proposition, — if  there  »( 
posBibility  of  hriuging  it  to  the  test  of  experience,— ibu, » 
leaat,  eome  one  of  the  planets,  which  we  aee,  is  inhihiM 
Hence  \  aay  that  I  have  not  merely  the  opiuion,  bni  ih 
atrong  belief,  on  the  correctness  of  which  I  would  Blnb  "i 
many  of  the  advantages  of  life,  tliat  there  are  iiilmhiuiiu  n 
other  worlds. 

Now  we  miut  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  existtun  u 
God  belongs  to  doctrinal  belief.     For,  although  in  rei^. 
the  theoretical  cognition  of  the  universe    1  do  not  require  li 
form  any  theory  which  necessarily  involves   this   idea,  u  llx 
condition  of  my  exphination  of  the   phenomena  whicli  iW  I 
universe  presents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  rather  hoond  •"  I 
lo  use  my  reason  as  if  everything  were    mere  nature,  eiiil  1 
ideological  unity  is  so  important  a  condition  of  the  applicilim  I 
of  my  reason   to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  iguniv  T 
it  —  especially   since,    iu   addition    to     these    considerarioia,  I 
Bliuudant  examples  of  it  are  supplied  by  experience.     Bot  Ihf  I 
sole  coudilion,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  under  w" ' 
ibis  unity  can  be  my  guide  in  the  inTescigation  of  nature,  ii 
asBumptiou  that  a  Bii|Kenie  intell^nce  has  ordered  all  tbingi  I 
according  to  the  wisest  ends.     Consequently  the  hypotbe**  I 
of  a  vriae  author  of  the  universe  is  necessary  for  my  guidiact 
in  the  investigation  of  nature — is  the  condition   under  whirl 
alone  I  can  fultil  aa  end  which  ia  contingent  indeed,  but  bf 
no  means  unimportant.     Moreover,  since  the  result  of  my  at- 
tempts so  frequently  confirms  tbe  utility  of  this  aasumptioii, 
and  since  nothing  decisive  can  lie  adduced  against  it,  it  follom 
that  it  would  be  sayiog  far  too  little  lo  terra  my  judgment,  in 
this  case,  a  mere  opinion,  and  that,  even  iu  this  theoretical  cou- 
L,  I  may  assert  tliat  I  firmly  believe  in  God.     Still,  if 
words  strictly,  tliis  must  not  be  called  a  practical,  ' 

dootriual   belief,  which  the   theology  of  nature  (phycico- 
tbeology)  must  also  prodnce  in  my  mind,     in  the  wisdom  of 

Supreme  Being,  and  in  the  shortncBa  of  Ufe,  so  inadeqiutt 


to  the  development  of  the  glorioua  powers  of  hum 

we  mtiy  find  equally  sufficient  grounds  for  a  doctriiiBl  b 

in  the  future  life  of  the  human  eouI. 

The  expression  of  belief  is,  in  such  caries,  an  expression  of 
modesty  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  firm  confidence,  from  tlie  mbjective.  If  I  should 
venture  to  term  this  merely  theoreticftl  judgment  even  so 
much  as  a  hypothesis  which  1  am  entitled  to  assume  ;  a  more 
complete  conception,  with  regard  to  another  world  and  to 
the  cause  of  the  world,  might  then  be  justly  required  of  me 
than  I  am,  in  reality,  able  to  give.  For,  if  1  assume  auytlung, 
even  as  a  mere  hypotlieais,  1  must,  at  least,  know  so  much  of 
the  properties  of  such  a  betug  bb  will  enable  me,  not  to  form 
tiie  conception,  but  to  imagine  the  existence  of  it.  But  the 
word  belief  refers  only  \fi  the  guidance  which  an  idea  gives  me, 
and  to  its  subjective  influence  on  the  conduct  of  my  reason, 
which  forces  me  to  hold  it  fast,  though  1  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  give  a  speculative  account  of  it. 

But  mere  doctrinal  belief  is,  to  some  extent,  wanting  id  sta- 
bility. We  often  quit  our  hold  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
dilficulties  which  occur  in  speculation,  though  in  the  end  we 
inevitalily  return  to  it  again. 

It  IS  quite  otherwise  with  moral  Miff.  For  in  this  sphere 
action  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  is,  I  must  net  in  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  in  all  points.  The  end  is  here  incontrover- 
tibly  estttbUshed,  and  there  is  only  one  condition  possible, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  perception,  under  which  this  end 
can  harmonize  with  all  ether  ends,  and  so  have  practical 
validity — namely,  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  world. 
1  know  also,  to  a  certainty,  that  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with 
any  other  conditions  which  conduct  to  the  same  unity  of  ends 
under  the  moral  law.  But  since  the  moral  precept  is,  at  the 
same  time,  my  maxim  (ns  reason  requires  that  it  should  be),  I 
lun  irresistibly  constrained  to  behere  in  the  existence  of  God 
and  in  n  future  life ;  and  I  am  sure  tliat  nothing  can  make  me 
waver  in  this  belief,  since  I  should  thereby  overt  1 1  row  my 
moral  maxims,  the  renunciation  of  which  would  r 
hateful  in  my  own  eyes. 

Thus,  while  all  the  ambitious  attempts  of  re>>M)n  to  pens^  I 
trate  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  end  in  disnppointmeutj  I 
there  is  still  enough  left  to  satisfy  uh  in  a  practical  point  o' 
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view.  No  one,  it  is  trae,  will  be  able  to  boast  that  he  know 
that  there  is  a  God  and  a  future  life ;  for,  if  he  knows  this,  k 
is  just  the  man  whom  I  hare  long  wished  to  find.  All  kiiof- 
ledge,  regarding  an  object  of  mere  reason,  can  be  commaiit 
cated ;  and  I  should  thus  be  enabled  to  hope  that  my  ov^ 
knowledge  would  receive  this  wonderful  extension,  through tbt 
instrumentality  of  his  instruction.  No,  my  conviction  i&  not 
logical,  but  moral  certainty ;  and  since  it  rests  on  subjectiw 
grounds  (of  the  moral  sentiment),  I  must  not  even  say :  // » 
morally  certain  that  there  is  a  (Jod,  &c.,  but :  1  am  morally 
certain,  that  is,  my  belief  in  God  and  in  another  worid  is  co 
interwoven  with  my  moral  nature,  that  I  am  under  as  little 
apprehension  of  having  the  former  torn  from  me  as  of  Ioob^ 
the  latter. 

The  only  point  in  this  argument  that  may  appear  open  to 
suspicion,  is  that  this  rational  beUef  presupposes  the  existence 
of  moral  sentiments.     If  we  give  up  this  assumption,  and  take 
a  man  who  is  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  moral  ]sm, 
the  question  which  reason  proposes,   becomes   then  merely  a 
problem  for  speculation,  and  may,  indeed,    be  supported  by 
strong  groimds  from  analogy,  but  not  by  such  as  will  compel 
the  most  obstinate  scepticism  to  give  way.  "^     But  in  these  qaes- 
tions  no  man  is  free  nrom  all  interest.      For   though  the  want 
of  good  sentiments  may  place  him  beyond  the  influence  of 
moral  interests,  still  even  in  this  case  enough  may  be  left 
to  make  Him  fear  the  existence  of  God  and  a  future  life.   For 
he  cannot  pretend  to  any  certainty  of  the  non-existence  of 
God  and  of  a  future  Ufe,  unless — since  it  could  only  be  proved 
by  mere  reason,  and  therefore  apodeictically — he  is  prepared 
to  establish    the   impossibility  of  both,  which    certainly  no 
reasonable  man  would  undertake  to  do.       This  would  be  a 
negative  belief,  which  could  not,  indeed,  produce  morahty  and 
good  sentiments,  but  still  could  produce  an  analogon  of  these, 
by  operating  as  a  powerful  restraint  on  the  outbreak  of  evil 
dispositions. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  this  all  that  pure  reason  can  effect, 

*  The  human  mind  (as,  I  believe,  every  rational  being  must  of  necessit? 
do,)  takes  a  natural  interest  in  morality,  although  this  interest  is  not  un- 
divided, and  may  not  be  practically  in  preponderance.  If  you  stren^hen 
and  increase  it,  you  will  find  the  reason  become  docile,  more  enlightened, 
and  more  capable  of  uniting  the  speculative  interest  with  the  practical.  But 
if  you  do  not  take  care  at  the  outset,  or  at  least  mid-way,  to  niakt  men 
good,  you  will  never  force  them  into  an  honest  belief. 
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in  opening  up  prospects  beyoud  the  limits  of  experience 
Nothing  more  tlian  two  articles  of  belief?  Common  eena 
could  have  done  as  much  ae  thia,  without  taking  the  philoso- 
phers to  counsel  in  the  matter ! 

I  Bhall  not  here  eulogize  philosophy  for  the  benefits  wliicH 
the  laborious  efforts  of  its  criticism  have  conferred  on  human 
reason, — even  granting  that  its  merit  should  turn  out  in  the 
end  to  be  only  negative, — for  on  this  point  something  more 
will  be  said  in  the  next  section.  But  I  ask,  do  you  require  that 
that  knowledge  which  concerns  all  men,  should  transcend  the 
common  understanding,  and  should  only  be  revealed  to  yon  by 
philosophers  7  The  very  circumstance  which  has  called  forth 
your  ceDBure,  is  the  best  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
our  previous  aaaertions,  since  it  discloses,  what  could  not  have 
lieen  foreseen,  that  Nature  is  not  cliargeable  with  any  partial 
distribution  of  her  gifts  in  those  matters  which  concern  all 
men  without  distinction,  and  that  in  respect  to 
ends  of  human  nature,  we  cannot  advance  further  with  ths 
help  of  the  highest  pbiloaophy,  than  under  the  guidance  whi< 
nature  has  vouchsafed  to  the  meanest  understanding. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD. 
CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Tbe  Ahohitbctomio  of  Pcee  Reabok. 


I 


By  the  term  Architectonic  I  mean  the  art  of  constructing  a 
system.  Without  Hystematic  unity,  our  knowledge  cannot  be- 
come science  1  it  will  be  an  aggregate,  and  not  a  system.  Thus 
Architectonic  is  the  doctrine  of  the  scientific  in  cognition,  and 
therefore  necessarily  forms  part  of  our  Methodology. 

lleason  cannot  permit  our  knowledge  to  remain  in  an  uncon- 
nected and  rhapsodistic  state,  but  requires  that  the  sum  of 
our  cognitions  should  constitute  a  system.  It  is  thus  nione 
that  they  can  advance  the  ends  of  reason.  By  a  system 
1  mean  the  unity  of  various  cognitions  under  one  idea.  This 
idea  is  the  conception — given  by  reason — of  the  form  of  a 
whole,  in  so  far  as  the  conception  determines  a  priori  not 
only  tlie  hmits  of  its  content,  but  the  place  which  each  of 
its  parts  is  to  occupy.  The  scientific  idea  contains,  there- 
fore, the  end,  and  the  form  of  the  whole  which  is  m  accord- 
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■nee  vfilh  that  enJ.  The  unity  of  the  end,  to  wliicli  iHi"! 
parts  of  ibe  tystem  relate,  and  through  wliicli  all  liMeii 
Intion  to  Mch  other,  communicatee  uaity  to  the  whole  mVit 
e  of  any  part  can  be  immediately  lietssil 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  rest;  and  it  determines  a  ^noriik  I 
limits  of  tiie  gystem,  thos  excluding  all  contingent  or  arbitiw  I 
additioni.  The  nhole  is  dius  an  orgnniBin  (ariieulali<i),m\ 
not  an  aggregate  (cooeereaiio)  ;  it  may  grow  from  within  (jn  I 
inlttsaaacfptianem),  but  it  cannot  increase  by  external  addiiicu  I 
[per  appoJiifionem).  It  is  thus  like  an  animal  body,  the  pwnh  I 
of  wliieh  does  not  add  any  limb,  but,  mthont  changing  tiwal 
proportions,   makes   each    in  ita  sphere   stronger  and  ido 

We  require,  for  the  eiecution  of  the  idea  of  a  syitem, . 
aeketna,  that  is,  a  content  and  an  arrangement  of  parte  delw- 
mined  a  priori  hy  the  principle  nbicb  the  aim  of  the  svsto 
prescribea.  A  schema  which  ia  not  projected  in  aecordann 
with  an  idea,  that  is,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest  lin 
of  reason,  hut  merely  empirically,  in  accordance  with  aedden- 
tal  aims  and  purposes  (the  namber  of  which  cannot  be  p^^ 
determined),  can  give  ub  nothing  more  than  teehmcal  unitv. 
But  tUe  schema  which  is  originated  from  an  idea  (in  whicii 
ense  reason  presents  ua  with  aims  a  priori,  and  does  not  look 
for  lliem  to  experience),  forms  the  basis  of  arcAtteeloaieat 
nnity.  A  science,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  term, 
cnimot  be  formed  lechKically,  that  is,  from  observation  of 
the  similarity  existing  between  different  objects,  and  the  purelv 
conllngent  use  we  make  of  our  knowledge  m  coitcreio  with 
reference  to  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  external  aims  j  its  eonsli- 
tiiiion  must  be  framed  on  architectonical  principles,  that  ii, 
ita  parts  must  he  shown  to  poBsesa  an  essential  affinity,  and  b« 
capable  of  being  deduced  from  one  supreme  and  internal  aim 
or  end,  which  forms  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the 
scientific  whole.  The  schema  of  a  aeieuce  must  give  a  priori 
the  plan  of  it  {inonogramma),  and  the  division  of  the  whole 
into  pMts,  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  the  science  ;  and  it 
must  also  distinguish  this  whole  from  all  others,  according  to 
certain  understood  principles. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  construct  a  science,  unless  he  have 
some  idea  to  rest  on  as  a  proper  basis.  But,  in  the  elaboralM 
uf  the  science,  he  finds  tbnt  the  schema,  nay,   even 


nition  ivliich  lie  at  first  gave  of  the  science,  rarely  correBponds 
with  liis  ides  ;  for  tins  idea  lies,  like  a  germ,  in  our  reaBon, 
its  pnrtB  undeveloped  and  hid  CTen  from  microscopical  obaer- 
TRi.ion.  For  thia  reason,  we  ought  to  explain  and  define 
sciences,  not  according  to  the  description  whicli  the  originator  * 
gives  of  them,  but  according  to  the  idea  which  we  find  bflsed 
in  reason  itielf,  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  natural  unity  of 
the  parts  of  the  science  already  accumulated.  For  it  will  oftea 
be  found,  that  the  originator  of  a  science,  and  even  his  latest 
successors,  remain  attached  to  an  erroneous  idea,  which  they 
cannot  render  clear  to  themselves,  and  that  Ibey  thus  fail  in 
determining  the  true  content,  the  articulation  or  systematic 
unity,  and  the  limita  of  their  science. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  only  after  having  occupied  ourselves 
for  a  long  time  in  the  collection  of  materials,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  idea  which  lies  undeveloped  in  the  mind,  but  not 
according  to  any  definite  plan  of  arrangement, — nay,  only  after 
we  have  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  the  technical  dispo- 
sition of  our  materials,  does  it  become  possible  to  view  the 
idea  of  a  science  in  n  clear  light,  and  to  project,  according  to 
arcbitectonical  principles,  a  plan  of  the  whole,  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  reason.  Systems  seem,  like  certain  worms, 
to  he  formed  by  a  kind,  of  generatio  tequiviiea — by  the  mere 
confiuence  of  conceptions,  and  to  gain  completeness  only  with 
the  progress  of  time.  But  the  schema  or  germ  of  aU  lies  in 
reason  ;  and  thus  is  not  only  every  system  organized  accord- 
ing to  its  own  idea,  but  all  are  united  into  one  grand  system 
of  human  knowledge,  of  which  they  form  members.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  passible  to  frame  an  architectonic  of  all  hu- 
man cognition,  the  formation  of  which,  at  the  present  time, 
considering  the  immense  materials  collected  or  to  be  found  in 
the  ruins  of  old  systems,  would  not  indeed  be  very  difficult. 
Our  purpose  at  present  is  merely  to  sketch  the  plan  of  the 
Arekiltctunio  of  all  cognition  given  by  pure  reaton  ;  and  we 
begin  from  the  point  where  the  main  root  of  human  know- 
ledge divides  into  two,  one  of  which  is  reason.  By  reason  I 
tinderstand  here  the  whole  higher  faculty  of  cognition,  the 
rational  being  placed  in  contradistinction  to  the  eiitpirieal. 

If  I  make  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cognition 
objectively  considered,  all  cognition  is,  from  a  Bubjective 
point  of  view,  either  historical  or  rational.     Historictil  cogni 
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iirtn  u  roffHifu)  ei  datit,  TMiantl,  eoffnitio  ea- principii*.  ffbtt- 
e»er  may  be  the  origiaal  eource  of  a  cogniboa,  it  is,  in  1 
rrUlioD  U>  the  ptTton  wbo  gxMseueH  it,  merely  hi^tonol  I 
if  Le  knows  only  nlint  has  been  given  him  from  auo'^  I 
qunrter,  whether  that  knoniedge  was  commumcated  bv  dirW 
experience  or  by  instruction.  Tbua  the  person  who  btt 
learned  a  system  of  philosophy, — say  the  Wolfian, — altlioo^ 
he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  ail  the  principles,  definibana 
and  arguments  in  that  piiiloBophy,  as  well  as  of  the  dimon! 
that  have  been  made  of  the  Byeiem,  he  possesses  retUf  d 
more  than  a  hiilorieal  knowledge  of  the  Wolfian  sysiem; 
lie  knows  only  what  has  been  told  him,  his  judgments  at 
only  thofle  whiuh  he  has  received  from  his  teachers-  Uisiinte 
the  validity  of  n  definition,  and  he  is  at  completely  a  leas  to  find 
another.  He  has  formed  hie  mind  on  Bnother's  ;  hot  the 
imitative  faculty  is  not  the  prod  active.  His  knowledge  has  m 
been  drawn  from  reason  ;  and,  although,  objectively  conK 
dered,  it  ie  rational  knowledge,  aubjectively,  it  iamerelyhisto- 
rical.  He  lias  learned  this  or  that  philosophy,  tuid  ia  mertly  1 
a  plaster-cast  of  a  living  man.  Rational  cognitions  which  u 
objective,  that  is,  which  have  their  Bource  ia  reason,  can  bf 
so  termed  from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  only  when  they 
have  been  drawn  by  the  individual  himself  from  the  sources 
of  reason,  that  la,  from  principles  ;  and  it  is  in  thia  way  alone 
that  criticism,  or  even  the  rejection  of  what  haa  beeu  already 
learned,  can  spring  up  in  the  mind. 

All  rational  cognition  is,  again,  baaed  either  on  conceptions, 
or  on  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The  former  ia  termed 
pliiloaophical,  the  latter  mathematical.  I  have  already  shewn 
the  essential  diiference  of  these  two  methods  of  cognition  in 
the  first  chapter.  A  cognition  may  be  objectively  philosophi- 
cal and  subjectively  historical, — as  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  scholars  and  those  who  cannot  look  beyond  the  hmitg  of 
their  system,  and  who  remain  in  a  state  of  pupillage  all  their 
lives.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  mathematical  knowledge, 
when  committed  to  memory,  is  valid,  from  the  sabjective 
point  of  view,  aa  rational  knowledge  also,  and  that  the  aams 
distinction  cannot  be  drawn  here  as  in  the  case  of  philosophi- 
cftl  cognition.  The  reason  is,  that  the  only  way  of  arriving  at 
this  knowledge  is  through  the  essential  principles  of  reason, 
and  thus  it  is  always  certain  and  indisputable  ;  because  reason 
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is  employed  in  concreto — but  at  the  same  time  a  priori — 
that  is,  in  pure,  and  therefore,  infallible  intuition  ;  and  thus 
all  causes  of  illusion  and  error  are  excluded.  Of  all  the  a  prion 
sciences  of  reason,  therefore,  mathematics  alone  can  be  learned. 
Philosophy — unless  it  be  in  an  historical  manner — cannot  be 
learned ;  we  can  at  most  learn  to  philosophize. 

Philosophy  is  the  system  of  all  philosophical  cognition. 
We  must  use  this  term  in  an  objective  sense,  if  we  understand 
by  it  the  archetype  of -all  attempts  at  philosophizing,  and  the 
standard  by  which  all  subjective  philosophies  are  to  be  judged. 
In  this  sense,  philosophy  is  merely  the  idea  of  a  possible 
science,  which  does  not  exist  in  concreto,  but  to  which  we 
endeavour  in  various  ways  to  approximate,  until  we  have  disco- 
vered the  right  path  to  pursue — a  path  overgrown  by  the  errors 
and  illusions  of  sense, — and  the  image  we  have  hitherto  tried  to 
shape  in  vain,  has  become  a  perfect  copy  of  the  great  proto- 
type. Until  that  time,  we  cannot  learn  philosophy — it  does 
not  exist ;  if  it  does,  where  is  it,  who  possesses  it,  and  how 
shall  we  know  it  ?  We  can  only  learn  to  philosophize  ;  in 
other  words,  we  can  only  exercise  our  powers  of  reasoning  in 
accordance  with  general  principles,  retaining  at  the  same  time, 
the  right  of  investigating  the  sources  of  these  principles,  of 
testing,  and  even  of  rejecting  them. 

Until  then,  our  conception  of  philosophy  is  only  a  scho- 
lastic conception — a  conception,  that  is,  of  a  system  of  cogni- 
tion which  we  are  trying  to  elaborate  into  a  science ;  all  that 
we  at  present  know,  being  the  systematic  unity  of  this  cogni- 
tion, and  consequently  the  logical  completeness  of  the  cogni- 
tion for  the  desired  end.  But  there  is  also  a  cosmical  concept 
tion  (conceptus  cosmicus)  of  philosophy,  which  has  always 
formed  the  true  basis  of  this  term,  especially  when  philosophy 
was  personified  and  presented  to  us  in  the  ideal  of  a  philoso^ 
pher.  In  this  view,  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  relation 
of  all  cognition  to  the  ultimate  and  essential  aims  of  human 
reason  {teleologia  rationis  humanai),  and  the  philosopher  is  not 
merely  an  artist — ^who  occupies  himself  with  conceptions,  but 
a  law-giver — legislating  for  human  reason.  In  this  sense  of 
the  word,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  philosopher,  and  to  pretend  that  we  had 
reached  the  perfection  of  the  prototype  which  lies  in  the  idea 
alone. 
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The  mathematicuin,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  la^- 
cian,— bow  far  socTer  the  first  may  Lave  advanced  in  rationil, 
aod  the  two  latter  in  philonopbical  kuowledge, — are  mecel; 
artitla,  engird  in  the  arrangement  and  farmatioa  of  cono^ 
tiona  ;  they  cannot  be  termed  pbiloeophera.  Above  them  »ll 
there  is  the  idenl  teacher,  who  employs  them  as  iDatrumeiiU 
for  tile  Advancement  of  the  esseutifil  aims  of  humaji  retMO. 
Him  alone  can  we  call  philosopher  ;  but  he  nowhere  east* 
But  the  idea  of  liia  legislative  power  resides  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  and  it  alone  teachca  iia  what  kind  of  HyBtemalic 
unity  philosophy  demandB  in  view  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  ret- 
■on.     Tbii  idea  is,  therefore,  a  cosmical  conception,* 

In  view  of  the  complete  systematic  unity  of  reason,  thet* 

^ma  only  be  one  ultimate  end  of  all  the  operations  of  the  nuod. 
To  this  all  other  aims  are  auhordiuate,  and  nothing  more  tliu 
.means  for  its  attainment.  Tiiis  ultimate  end  is  the  destioa- 
tion  of  man,  and  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  it  is  termed 
Moral  Philosophy.  The  superior  posiiion  occupied  by  monJ 
philosophy,  above  all  other  spheres  for  the  operations  of 
reason,  sufficiently  indicates  the  reason  why  the  ancienU 
always  included  the  idea — and  in  au  especial  manner— of 
Moralist  in  that  of  Philosopher.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
we  call  a  man  who  appears  to  have  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, even  although  his  knowledge  may  be  very  limited,  hj 
the  name  of  philosopher. 

The  legislation  of  human  reason,  or  philosophy,  haa  two 
objects — Nature  and  Freedom,  and  thus  contains  not  only  tbe 
laws  of  nature,  but  also  tlioseof  ethics,  at  hrst  in  two  separate 
systems,  which,  finally,  merge  into  one  srand  philoaopbicsl 

rajBtem  of  cognition.  The  pliiloaophy  of  Nature  relates  to  that 
wAieh  it,  that  of  Ethics  to  that  which  ouffAl  to  he. 
But  all  philosophy  is  either  cognition  on  the  baau  of  pun 
reason,  or  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  basis  of  empirical 
principles.  The  former  is  termed  pure,  tlie  tatter  empiriol 
philosophy. 

The  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  either  ^ropferfei*//*,  that  is, 

~n  inquiry  into  the  powers  of  reason  in  regard  to  pure  a  priori 

*  Bv  R  comical  cancfplion,  I  mean  ane  in  which  nli  men  necesiarilf 

kliG  Bii  inlercBl ;  tha  aim  of  a  icienqe  must  accordingly  be  determioed  ac- 

I  cording  lo  icholnitic  [or  pttrtisl]  conceptions,  if  it  ii  regarded  manly  h 
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cognition,  and  is  tenned  Critical  Philosophy  ;  or  it  is,  secondly, 
the  system  of  pure  reason — a  science  containing  the  syste- 
matic presentation  of  the  whole  body  of  philosophical  know- 
ledge, true  as  well  as  illusory,  given  by  pure  reason,  and  is 
called  Metaphysic.  This  name  may,  however,  be  also  given 
to  the  vvhole  system  of  pure  philosophy,  critical  philosophy 
included,  and  may  designate  the  investigation  into  the  sources 
or  possibility  of  a  priori  cognition,  as  well  as  the  presentation 
of  the  a  priori  cognitions  which  form  a  system  of  pure  philo- 
sophy— excluding,  at  the  same  time,  all  empirical  and  mathe- 
matical elements. 

Metaphysic  is  divided  into  that  of  the  speculative  and  that 
of  the  practical  use  of  pure  reason,  and  is,  accordingly,  either 
the  Metaphysic  of  Nature,  or  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  The 
former  contains  all  the  pure  rational  principles — based  upon 
conceptions  alone  (and  thus  excluding  mathematics) — of  all 
theoretical  cognition ;  the  latter,  the  principles  which  deter- 
mine and  necessitate  a  priori  all  action.  Now  moral  philo- 
sophy alone  contains  a  code  of  laws — for  the  regulation  of  our 
actions — ^which  are  deduced  from  principles  entirely  a  priori. 
Hence  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  is  the  only  pure  moral  philo- 
sophy, as  it  is  not  based  upon  anthropological  or  other  empi- 
rical considerations.  The  metaphysic  of  speculative  reason  is 
what  is  commonly  called  Metaphysic  in  the  more  limited  sense. 
But  as  pure  Moral  Philosophy  properly  forms  a  part  of  this 
system  of  cognition,  we  must  allow  it  to  retain  the  name  of 
Metaphysic,  although  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  insist 
on  so  terming  it  in  our  present  discussion. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  separate  those  cognitions 
which  differ  from  others  both  in  kind  and  in  origin,  and  to 
take  great  care  that  they  are  not  confounded  with  those,  with 
which  they  are  generally  found  connected.  What  the  chemist 
does  in  the  analysis  of  substances,  what  the  mathematician  in 
pure  mathematics,  is,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  duty  of  the 
philos(^her,  that  the  value  of  each  different  kind  of  cognition, 
and  the  part  it  takes  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  may  be 
clearly  defined.  Human  reason  has  never  wanted  a  Metaphysic 
of  some  kind,  since  it  attained  the  power  of  thought,  or  rather 
of  reflection  ;  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  keep  this  sphere 
of  thought  and  cognition  pure  from  all  admixture  of  foreign 
elements.    The  idea  of  a  science  of  this  kind  is  as  old  as 
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speculation  itself ;  and  what  mind  does  not  speculate— either 
in  the  scholastic  or  in  the  popular  fashion  ?     At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  eren  thinkers  by  profession 
hare  been  unable  clearly  to  explain  the  distinction  between  the 
two  elements  of  our  cognition — the  one  completely  a  priori^ 
the  other  a  posteriori ;  and  hence  the  proper  definition  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cognition,  and  "with  it  the  just  idea  of  a 
science  which  has  so  long  and  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  human  mind,  has  never  been  established.     Wheu  it  was 
said — Metaphysic  is  the  science  of  the  first  principles  of  human 
cognition,  this  definition  did  not  signalise  a  peculiarity  in  kind, 
but  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  these  first  principles  were  thas 
declared  to  be  more  general  than  others,  but  no  criterion  of 
distinction  from  empirical  principles  was  given.     Of   these 
some  are  more  general,  and  therefore  higher,  than  others; 
and — as  we  cannot  distinguish  what  is  completely  a  priori, 
from  that  which  is  known  to  be  a  posteriori — where  shall  we 
draw  the  line  which  is  to  separate  the  higher  and  so-called 
first  principles,  from  the  lower  and  subordinate  principles  of 
cognition  ?     What  would  be  said  if  we  were  asked  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  division  of  the  epochs  of  the  world  into  tbe  earlier 
centuries  and  those  following  them  ?     Does  the  fifth,  or  the 
tenth  century  belong  to  the  earlier  centuries?  it  would  be 
asked.     In  the  same  way  I  ask  :  Does  the  conception  of  ex- 
tension belong  to  metaphysics  ?    You  answer,  yes.    Well,  that 
of  body  too  ?     Yes.     And  that  of  a  fluid  body  ?     You  stop, 
you  are  unprepared  to.  admit  this;  for  if  you  do,  everything 
will  belong  to  metaphysics.     From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
mere  degree  of  subordination — of  the  particular  to  the  general 
— cannot  determine  the  limits  of  a  science ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  case,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  difference  in  tiie  con- 
ceptions of  metaphysics  both  in  kind  and  in  origin.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  metaphysics  was  obseured  on  another  side, 
by  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  d,  ^^rtm  cognition  showed  a  certain 
similarity  in  character  with  the  science  of  mathematics.     Both 
have  the  property  in  common  of  possessing  an  a  priori  origin ; 
but,  in  the  one,  our  knowledge  is  based  upon  conceptions,  in 
the  other,  on  the  construction  of  conceptions.     Thus  a  de- 
cided dissimilarity  between  philosophical  and   mathematical 
cognition  comes  out — a  dissimilarity  which  was  always  felt, 
but  which  could  not  be  made  distinct  for  want  of  an  insight 
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into  the  criteria  of  the  difference.  And  thus  it  happened  that, 
as  philosophers  themselves  failed  in  the  proper  development  of 
the  idea  of  their  science,  the  elaboration  of  the  science  could 
not  proceed  with  a  definite  aim,  or  under  trustworthy  guid- 
ance. Thus,  too,  philosophers,  ignorant  of  the  path  they 
ought  to  pursue,  and  always  disputing  with  each  other  re- 
garding the  discoveries  which  each  asserted  he  had  made, 
brought  their  science  into  disrepute  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  finally,  even  among  themselves. 

All  pure  a  priori  cognition  forms,  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  faculty  which  originates  it,  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
nnity;  and  metaphysic  is  the  term  applied  to  the  philo- 
sophy which  attempts  to  represent  that  cognition  in  this  syste- 
matic unity.  The  speculative  part  of  metaphysic,  which  has 
especially  appropriated  this  appellation, — ^that,  which  we  have 
called  the  Metaphysic  of  Nature, — and  which  considers  every- 
thing, as  it  is  (not  as  it  ought  to  be),  by  means  of  a  priori 
conceptions,  is  divided  in  the  following  manner. 

Metaphysic,  in  the  more  limited  acceptation  of  the  term, 
consists  of  two  parts — Transcendental  Philosophy  and  the 
Physiology  of  pure  reason.  The  former  presents  the  system 
of  all  the  conceptions  and  principles  belonging  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason,  and  which  relate  to  objects  in  general, 
but  not  to  any  particular  given  objects  (Ontologia)  ;  the  latter 
has  nature  for  its  subject-matter,  that  is,  the  sum  of  given 
objects — ^whether  given  to  the  senses,  or,  if  we  will,  to  some 
other  kind  of  intuition, — and  is  accordingly  Physiology,  al- 
though only  rationalis.  But  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason 
in  this  rational  mode  of  regarding  nature  is  either  physical  or 
hyperphysical,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  immanent  or  tran- 
scendent. The  former  relates  to  nature,  in  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge regarding  it  may  be  applied  in  experience  (in  concreto)  ; 
the  latter  to  that  connection  of  the  objects  of  experience, 
which  transcends  all  experience.  Transcendent  Physiology 
has,  again,  an  internal  and  an  external  connection  with  its 
object,  both,  however,  transcending  possible  experience ;  the 
former  is  the  Physiology  of  nature  as  a  whole,  or  transcenden- 
tal cognition  of  the  world,  the  latter  of  the  connection  of  the 
whole  of  nature  with  a  being  above  nature,  or  transcendental 
cognition  of  God. 

Immanent  physiology,  on  the  contraiy,  considers  nature  as 
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the  sam  of  all  sensaous  objects,  consequently,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us — but  still  according  to  a  priori  conditions,  for  it  is 
under  these  alone  that  nature  can  be  presented  to  our  minds 
at  all.  The  objects  of  immanent  physiology  are  of  two  kinds : 
1.  those  of  the  external  senses,  or  corporeal  nature ;  2.  the 
object  of  the  internal  sense,  the  soul,  or,  in  accordance  with 
our  fundamental  conceptions  of  it,  thinking  nature.  The 
metaphysics  of  corporeal  nature  is  called  Physics,  but,  as  it 
must  contain  only  the  principles  of  an  a  priori  cognitaon  of 
nature,  we  must  term  it  rational  physics.  The  metaphysics 
of  thinking  nature  is  called  Psychology y  and  for  the  same 
reason  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  rational  cognition  of 
the  soul. 

Thus  the  whole  system  of  metaphysics  consists  of  fonr 
principal  parts :  1 .  Ontology  ;  2.  Rational  Physiology  ;  3. 
Rational  Cosmology  :  and  4.  Rational  Theology.  The  second 
part — that  of  the  rational  doctrine  of  nature — may  be  sub- 
divided into  two,  physiea  rationalis  *  and  psychologia  ratio- 
nalis. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  pure  reason  of 
necessity  dictates  this  division  ;  it  is,  therefore,  architectonicd 
— in  accordance  with  the  highest  aims  of  reason,  and  not 
merely  technical,  or  according  to  certain  accidentally- observed 
similarities  existing  between  the  different  parts  of  the  whole 
science.  For  this  reason,  also,  is  the  division  immutable  and 
of  legislative  authority.  But  the  reader  may  observe  in  it  i 
few  points  to  which  he  ought  to  demur,  and  which  may 
weaken  his  conviction  of  its  truth  and  legitimacy. 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  I  desire  an  a  priori  cognition  or 
metaphysic  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  a  posteriori! 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  cognize  the  nature  of  things  accord- 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  by  this  appellation  what  ii 
generally  called  ^Ay«tca  generalise  and  which  is  rather  mathematics,  thm 
a  philosophy  of  nature.  For  the  metaphysic  of  nature  is  completely 
different  from  mathematics,  nor  is  it  so  rich  in  results,  although  it  is  (if 
great  importance  as  a  critical  test  of  the  application  of  pure  understand* 
ing-cognition  to  nature.  For  want  of  its  guidance,  even  mathematidani, 
adopting  certain  common  notions — ^which  are,'in  fact,  metaphysical — hire 
unconsciously  crowded  their  theories  of  nature  with  hypotheses,  tiie 
fallacy  of  which  becomes  evident  upon  the  application  oi  the  princi- 
ples of  this  metaphysic,  without  detriment,  however,  to  the  employment 
of  mathematics  in  this  sphere  of  cognition. 
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3g  to  a  priori  principles,  aad  to  attain  to  a  rational  physi- 
logy  ?  The  answer  is  this.  We  take  from  experience  no- 
^ng  more  than  is  requisite  to  present  us  with  an  object  (in 
^neral)  of  the  external,  or  of  the  internal  sense ;  in  the 
^rmer  case,  by  the  mere  conception  of  matter  (impenetrable 
'Vid  inanimate  extension),  in  the  latter,  by  the  conception  of 
Uhinking  being — given  in  the  internal  empirical  representa- 
tion, I  think.  As  to  the  rest,  we  must  not  employ  in  our 
^etaphysic  of  these  objects  any  empirical  principles,  (wbicli 
M  to  the  content  of  our  conceptions  by  means  of  experience), 
»ir  the  purpose  of  forming  by  their  help  any  judgments  re- 
jecting these  objects. 

Secondly,  what  place  shall  we  assign  to  empirical  psychology , 
^ich.has  always  been  considered  a  part  of  Metaphysics,  and 
^m  which  in  our  time  such  important  philosophical  results 
."^e  been  expected,  after  the  hope  of  constructing  an  a  priori 
^tem  of  knowledge  had  been  abandoned  ?  I  answer :  It 
cast  be  placed  by  the  side  of  empirical  physics  or  physics 
^jper  ;  that  is,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  applied 
k^ilosophy,  the  a  priori  principles  of  which  are  contained  io 
^"jw  philosophy,  which  is  therefore  connected,  although  it  must 
►"•  be  confounded,  with  psychology.  Empirical  psychology 
c^Bt  therefore  be  banished  from  the  sphere  of  Metaphysics, 

^  is  indeed  excluded  by  the  very  idea  of  that  science.  In  con- 
irmity,  however,  with  scholastic  usage,  we  must  permit  it  to 
v^upy  a  place  in  metaphysics — but  only  as  an  appendix  to  it. 
W  adopt  this  course  from  motives  of  economy ;  as  psychology 

not  as  yet  full  enough  to  occupy  our  attention  as  an  in- 
tj^ndent  study,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  too  great 
^ortance,  to  be  entirely  excluded  or  placed  where  it  has  still 
Klii  affinity  than  it  has  with  the  subject  of  metaphysics.     It 

a  stranger  who  has  been  long  a  guest ;  and  we  make  it 
MUsome  to  stay,  until  it  can  take  up  a  more  suitable  abode 
-=;  a  complete  system  of  Anthropology — the  pendant  to  em- 
iiical  physics. 

"The  above  is  the  general  idea  of  Metaphysics,  which,  as  more 
i0  expected  from  it  than  could  be  looked  for  with  justice, 
■d  as  these  pleasant  expectations  were  unfortunately  never 
^ised,  fell  into  general  disrepute.  Our  Critique  must  have 
41y  convinced  the  reader,  that,  although  metaphysics  cannot 
krm  the  foundation  of  religion,  it  must  always  be  one  of  its  most 

L  L 
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important  bulwarks,  and  that  human  reason,  which  naturallf 
pursues  a  dialectical  course,  cannot  do  without  this  scieDce, 
which  checks  its  tendencies  towards  dialectic,  and,  by  eleva- 
ting reason  to  a  scientific  and  clear  self-knowledge,  preyeots 
the  ravages  which  a  lawless  speculatiye  reason  would  infallibly 
commit  in  the  sphere  of  morals  as  well  as  in  that  of  religion. 
We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  whatever  contempt  may  be  thrown 
upon  metaphysics  by  those  who  judge  a  science  not  by  its 
own  nature,  but  according  to  the  accidental  effects  it  may  have 
produced,  that  it  can  never  be  completely  abandoned,  that 
we  must  always  return  to  it  as  to  a  beloved  one  who  has  been 
for  a  time  estranged,  because  the  questions  with  which  it  is 
engaged  relate  to  the  highest  aims  of  humanity,  and  reason 
must  always  labour  either  to  attain  to  settled  views  in  regard 
to  these,  or  to  destroy  those  which  others  have  already  estab- 
lished. 

Metaphysic,  therefore — that  of  nature,  as  well  as  that  of 
ethics,  but  in  an  especial  manner  the  criticism  which  forms 
'  the  propsedeutic  to  all  the  operations  of  reason — forms  pro- 
perly that  department  of  knowledge  which  may  be  termed, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  philosophy.  The  path  which 
it  pursues  is  that  of  science,  which,  when  it  has  once  been 
discovered,  is  never  lost,  and  never  misleads.  Mathematics, 
natural  science,  the  common  experience  of  men,  have  a 
high  value  as  means,  for  the  most  part,  to  accidental  ends,— 
but  at  last  also,  to  those  which  are  necessary  and  essential  to 
the  existence  of  humanity.  But  to  guide  them  to  this  high 
goal,  they  require  the  aid  of  rational  cognition  on  the  basis  of 
pure  conceptions,  which,  be  it  termed  as  it  may,  is  properly 
nothing  but  metaphysics. 

For  the  same  reason,  metaphysics  forms  likewise  the  com- 
pletion of  the  culture  of  human  reason.  In  this  respect,  it 
is  indispensable,  setting  aside  altogether  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  as  a  science.  For  its  subject-matter  is  the  elements 
and  highest  maxims  of  reason,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
possibility  of  some  sciences  and  of  the  tise  of  all.  That,  as  a 
purely  speculative  science,  it  is  more  useful  in  preventing  error, 
than  in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  does  not  detract  from  its 
value  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  supreme  office  of  censor  which  it 
'^--iioies,  assures  to  it  the  highest  authority  and  importance. 
*e  it  administers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  order, 
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^'  harmony,  and  well-being  to  science,  and  of  directing  its  noble 

"  aud  fruitful  labours  to  the  highest  possible  aim — the  happi- 

'  ness  of  all  mankind. 
e 

'  TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD. 

!  CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

The  Histobt  of  Pfee  Reason. 

This  title  is  placed  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  desig* 
nating  a  division  of  the  system  of  pure  reason,  of  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  treat  at  present.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
casting  a  cursory  glance,  from  a  purely  transcendental  point 
of  view — that  of  the  nature  of  pure  reason,  on  the  labours 
of  philosophers  up  to  the  present  time.  They  have  aimed 
at  erecting  an  edifice  of  philosophy  ;  but  to  my  eye  this  edi- 
fice appears  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  although  naturally  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  that,  in  the  in£ancy  of  philosophy,  the  study* 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  a  future  world, 
formed  the  commencement,  rather  than  the  conclusion,  as  we 
should  have  it,  of  the  speculative  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 
However  rude  the  reUgious  conceptions  generated  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  manners  and  customs  of  a  less  cultivated 
time,  the  intelligent  classes  were  not  thereby  prevented  from 
devoting  themselves  to  free  inquiry  into  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God ;  and  they  easily  saw  that  there  could  be  no 
surer  way  of  pleasing  the  invisible  ruler  of  the  world,  and  of 
attaining  to  happiness  in  another  world  at  least,  than  a  good 
and  honest  course  of  life  in  this.  Thus  theology  and  morals 
formed  the  two  chief  motives,  or  rather  the  points  of  attrac- 
tion in  all  abstract  inquiries.  But  it  was  the  former  that 
especially  occupied  the  attention  of  speculative  reason,  and 
which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
metaphysics. 

I  shall  not  at  present  indicate  the  periods  of  time  at  which 
the  greatest  changes  in  metaphysics  took  place,  but  shall 
merely  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  different  ideas  which  occa- 
sioned the  most  important  revolutions  in  this  sphere  of 
thought.  There  are  three  different  ends,  in  relation  to  which 
these  revolutions  have  taken  place. 

L  L  2 
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1.  Ill  relation  to  the  object  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  phi- 
losophers may  be  divided  into  Sensualists  and  IntellectualiiU, 
Epicurus  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  former,  Plato  of 
the  latter.  The  distinction  here  signalised,  subtle  as  it  is, 
dates  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  long  maintained. 
The  former  asserted,  that  reality  resides  in  sensuous  objects 
alone,  and  that  everything  else  is  merely  imaginary;  the 
latter,  that  the  senses  are  the  parents  of  illusion,  and  that 
truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  understanding  alone.  The  former 
did  not  deny  to  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reality ;  but  with  them  it  was  merely  logical, 
with  the  others  it  was  mystical.  The  former  admitted  in- 
tellectual conceptions,  but  declared  that  sensuous  objects 
alone  possessed  real  existence.  The  latter  maintained  that  all 
real  objects  were  intelligible,  and  believed  that  the  pure 
understanding  possessed  a  faculty  of  intuition  apart  from  sense, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  served  only  to  confuse  the  ideas 
of  the  understanding. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  ort^tn  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  reason, 
we  find  one  school  maintainuig  that  they  are  derived  entirely 
from  experience,  and  another,  that  they  have  their  origin  in 
reason  sJone.  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Empiricists,  and  Plato,  of  the  Noologists.  Locke,  the  follower 
of  Aristotle  in  modern  times,  and  Leibnitz  of  Plato  (although 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  him  in  his  mysticism),  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  this  question  to  a  settled  conclusion. 
The  procedure  of  Epicurus  in  his  sensual  system,  in  which 
he  always  restricted  his  conclusions  to  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence, was  much  more  consequent  than  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Locke.  The  latter  especially,  after  having  derived  all  the 
conceptions  and  principles  of  the  mind  from  experience,  goes 
so  far,  in  the  employment  of  these  conceptions  and  principles, 
as  to  maintain  that  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul — both  of  them  objects  lying  beyond 
the  limits  of  possible  experience — with  the  same  force  of 
demonstration,  as  any  mathematical  proposition. 

3.  In  relation  to  method.  Method  is  procedure  according 
to  principles.  We  may  divide  the  methods  at  present  employed 
in  the  field  of  inquiry  into  the  naturalistic  and  the  scientific.  The 
naturalist  of  pure  reason  lays  it  down  as  his  principle,  that 
common  reason,  without  the  aid  of  science — which  he  calls 
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sound  reason,  or  common  sense — can  give  a  more  satisfactory- 
answer  to  the  most  important  questions  of  metaphysics  than 
speculation  is  ahle  to  do.  He  must  maintain,  therefore,  that 
we  can  determine  the  content  and  circumference  of  the  moon 
sciore  certainly  hy  the  naked  eye,  than  hy  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  But  this  system  is  mere  misology  reduced 
to  principles ;  and,  what  is  the  most  absurd  thing  in  this 
doctrine,  the  neglect  of  all  scientific  means  is  paraded  as  a 
peculiar  method  of  extending  oar  cognition.  As  regards  those 
who  are  naturalists  because  they  know  no  better,  they  are 
certainly  not  to  be  blamed.  They  follow  common  sense, 
without  parading  their  ignorance  as  a  method  which  is  to  teach 
us  the  wonderful  secret,  how  we  are  to  find  the  truth  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  of  Democritus. 

Quod  sapio  satis  est  mihi,  non  ego  euro 
Esse  quod  Arcesilas  serumnosique  Solones,— Pers.   ' 

is  their  motto,  under  which  they  may  lead  a  pleasant  and 
praiseworthy  life,  without  troubling  themselves  with  science, 
or  troubling  science  with  them. 

As  regards  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  scientific  method, 
they  have  now  the  choice  of  following  either  the  dogmatical 
or  the  sceptical,  while  they  are  bound  never  to  desert  the 
systematic  mode  of  procedure.  When  I  mention,  in  relation 
to  the  former,  the  celebrated  Wolfy  and  as  regards  the  latter, 
David  Hume,  I  may  leave,  in  accordance  with  my  present  in- 
tention, all  others  unnamed.  The  critical  path  alone  is  still  open. 
If  my  reader  has  been  kind  and  patient  enough  to  accom- 
pany me  on  this  hitherto  untravelled  route,  he  can  now  judge 
whether,  if  he  and  others  will  contribute  their  exertions 
towards  making  this  narrow  foot-path  a  high-road  of  thought, 
that,  which  many  centuries  have  failed  to  accomplish,  may 
not  be  executed  before  the  close  of  the  present — namely,  to 
bring  Reason  to  perfect  contentment  in  regard  to  that  which 
has  always,  but  without  permanent  results,  occupied  her 
powers  and  engaged  her  ardent  desire  for  knowledge.vr 
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P,    50,  note,  for  '<  Ternnnfterkenntnisses,"  rwd  "  vemunfterkenntniss.'* 
109,  1.  13,  /or  *'  find  difficulty  in  rendering  perceptible  to  sight,"  nd^ 

"  find  some  little  difficulty  m  reviewing/* 
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